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PART III 
CHAPTER XL 
MEDLEVAL PERIOD. 

Fro7n the Foundation of the Vijayanagar Kingdom to the 
destruction of Vijayanagar by Tijyii Sultan i?i 1776 A . D. 

In Part I of this volume, we studied the pre-history of 
Mysore and the sources available for a study of the 
historical period. In Part II, we dealt at some length with 
the early dynasties which held sway over Mysore and 
parts of the adjacent territories included in the modern 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay and the Province of 
Coorg. In particular, we saw how the Kadambas, the 
G-angas and the Hoysalas, who were among those essen¬ 
tially native to the State, built up large kingdoms and 
helped to foster the growth of a civilized life in the land. 
Their cultural contribution to the greatness of Mysore 
has been referred to, especially of the Hoysalas, in the 
departments of sculpture and architecture. In this Part, 
the story of the rise, development and decay of the great 
mediaeval Empire of Vijayanagar which brought under 
its sway the whole of Southern India, except small parts 
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of the west coast and the extreme north-eastern part of 
the Madras sea-board, is traced. Its relationship with 
Mysore from the earliest times is set out at every suc¬ 
cessive stage with the aid of inscriptions and literary 
works. How Mysore developed in the fourth dynasty of 
kings of the Empire from a small chieftainship into a 
strong kingdom and how its then ruler eventually displaced 
the local Imperial Viceroy and annexed Seringapatam, 
his capital, is re-told in the light of recent research. 
The history of Vijayanagar is sought to be studied from 
the original authorities available for such a study, supple¬ 
mented by the aid of the latest researches of scholars in 
the fields of epigraphy and numismatics and the general 
literature that has survived in the Sanskrit, Kannada and 
Telugu languages. An attempt is also made to sketch not 
merely the political history of Southern India, including 
Mysore, during the period but also the social and religious 
conditions prevailing in it during the centuries the 
Empire, in one form or another, continued to hold sway 
throughout its length and breadth. For the first time, 
the history of the Empire is brought down to its latest 
phase, the final sack of the capital during the distressful 
times of Tipu Sultan’s rule in Mysore. The history of 
the Fourth Dynasty of Kings is set out at some length, 
the circumstances that brought about its downfall and of 
the Empire itself receiving the attention their importance 
deserves. Finally, the good that Vijayanagar wrought 
in the South of India and the contribution that it made 
to enrich its arts, literature, religion and general civiliz- • 
ation is summed up at some length. 


Vijayanagar While Vira-Virupaksha-Ballala alias Harnpeya-Vodeya 

Ballalas, was still ruling in 1343 A.D., 
1665. there had arisen a new dynasty which soon came to 

ivlTuionrry occupy the whole of Southern India, This was the 
tales of its Vijayanagar dynasty, which, according to tradition was 
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founded in 1336 A.D. Though the details vary, all 
accounts agree in attributing the origin of this dynasty 
to the five sons of Sangama I, of whom the most promi¬ 
nent were the first three, Harihara I, Kampa or Kampana I 
and Bukka or Bukka-Baya I. The first and the last 
of these are commonly spoken of in tradition as Hakka and 
Bukka and to them is set down, with the assistance of 
the celebrated scholar Madhava surnamed Vidyaranya of 
the Sringeri Mutt, the actual establishment of the king¬ 
dom at Vijayanagar, now represented by the little village 
of Hampe in the Bellary District. Sangama I, the 
founder of the line, is described as of Yadava line and 
the Lunar race. Vijayanagar inscriptions are nearly as 
numerous in this State as those of the Hoysalas. The 
earliest of the inscriptions of the Vijayanagar kings are 
found north and west of Mysore, and they were probably 
Mysorean by origin and feudatories of the Hoysalas. 
Dorasamudra and Orangal, the respective capitals of 
Karnataka and Telingana, had fallen a prey at about the 
same time to the Muhammadans. But amid the general 
revolts occasioned by the rash measures of Muhammad 
Toghlak, the two brothers Harihara and Bukka took 
advantage of a period of public commotion to lay the 
foundation of a new State: to which they were moved, 
according to the tradition, by the sage Madhava or 
Vidyaranya, who, besides experience and talent, may, it has 
been suggested, have brought pecuniary aid to the under¬ 
taking. He belonged to the school of Sankaracharya, and 
was the Gwm of Sringeri, the members of which 

establishment, alarmed on the approach of the Muham¬ 
madans, may have contributed their wealth and influence 
to the aggrandisement of the sons of Sangama. The 
actual truth of this story is discussed at some length below. 

The capital Vijayanagar was, according to tradition, its capital, 
called Vidyanagara (city of learning) at first, in honour, 
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it is said, of the sage Vidyaranya, who was chiefly 
instrumental in its foundation ; but by p natural transi¬ 
tion it passed ere long into Vijayanagara (City of Victory), 
the Bijanagar of Muhammadan historians, and the 
Bisnagar of the French. It is also commonly known as 
Anegundi, properly the name of a village on the other 
side of the river, said to have been the capital of the 
Yadanas, regarding whom so little is known. Anegundi,. 
a Kannada name meaning “elephant pit,” was translated 
into Sanskrit as Hastinapura and Hastinavati, which is 
the designation in the Mahdbhdrata of the capital of the 
Pandus, near Delhi. The site selected for the new capital 
was a remarkable one, on the banks of the Pampa or 
Tungabhadra, where the ancient Kishkindha had stood. 
In the words of an inscription, “ its rampart was Hema- 
kuta, its moat the auspicious Tungabhadra, its guardian 
the world-protector Virupaksha, its ruler the great king 
of kings Harihara.** Captain Newbold has described it in 
language that deserves to be quoted. He writes :—“ The 
whole of the extensive site occupied by the ruins of 
Bijanagar on the south bank of the Tungabhadra, and 
of its suburb Anegundi, on the northern bank, is occupied 
by great bare piles and bosses of granite and granitoidal 
gneiss separated by rocky defiles and rugged valleys, 
encumbered by precipitated masses of rock. Some of 
the larger flat-bottomed valleys are irrigated by aqueducts 
from the river, and appear like so many verdant oases in 
this Arabia Petraca of Southern India. Indeed some 
parts of the wilderness of Sinai reminded me, but on a 
far grander scale, of this huddled assemblage of bare 
granite rocks on the banks of the Tungabhadra. The 
formation is the same; the scantiness of vegetation, the 
arid aspect of the bare rocks, and the green spots mark¬ 
ing the presence of springs few and far between in the 
depths of the valleys, are features common to both 
localities. The peaks, tors and logging stones of 
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Bijanagar and Anegundi indent the horizon in picturesque 
confusion, and are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
more artificial ruins of the ancient Hindu metropolis of 
the Deccan, which are usually constructed with blocks 
quarried from their sides, and vie in grotesqueness of 
outline and massiveness of character with the alternate 
airiness and solidity exhibited by nature in the nicely 
poised logging stones and columnar piles, and in the 
walls of prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite, which 
often crest and top her massive domes and ridges in 
natural cyclopean masonry/’ XIV). 

The Vijayanagar sovereigns adopted the vardha or 
boar as the emblem on the royal signet, and their family 
god was Viriipaksha, the name under which Siva was 
worshipped in a celebrated temple erected at the capital. 
Their grants are signed SrU Virupdksha, Among their 
titles were, ari-rdija-vibhdda^ bhdshege tappuva rdyara 
ganda,prirva-paschima-dakshina-sa?nudrddhipati, Hindu 
rdya-Surairdna, 

The Vijayanagar kingdom was ruled over in succes¬ 
sion by four dynasties of kings. The first of these was 
the Sangama dynasty, who were Yadavas, They held 
the throne from A,D. 1836 to 1486-7. The throne was 
then usurped by a Saluva chief named Saluva Nara- 
simha or Narasinga, who was succeeded by his son^ 
Immadi Narasimha or Saluva Narasimha II. There 
were thus only two kings of the Saluva dynasty, also 
Yadavas, and they occupied the throne from A.D. 1486 
to 1505. Then followed the Tuluva dynasty, con¬ 
sisting of six kings, who ruled from A.D. 1505 to 
1567. This was the third (though often wrongly desig¬ 
nated the second) dynasty of kings. The fourth or last 
dynasty, often called the Aravidu or the Karnata, started 
with Tirumala-Raya I, the younger brother of Aliya 


Its Kings and 
their emblem. 


Dynasties of 
Vijayanagar 
Kings. 
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Eama-Raya, the son-in-law of Krishna-Eaya of the 
third dynasty. It consisted of a numbc’* of kings whose 
exact number is not fixed (some 10 to 14) and occupied 
the throne from about A.D. 1567 to 1665. There were, 
according to later inscriptions, a number of “ kings,” 
down to even 1793 A.D., but they do not disclose their 
relationship to the kings of the Karnataka line or the 
extent of the territory they actually ruled over. Lite¬ 
rary and oral tradition, however, connects them with 
Chama-Venkata III, one of the last rulers of the Kar- 
nata dynasty, after its final fall from power. Until the 
contrary is proved, they may be treated as the last off¬ 
shoot of the Karnata line which survived its practical 
extinction and bore rule over an extremely limited 
extent of territory and to which for some time certain 
local chiefs owed nominal allegiance. 

List of Kings. The following is the list of the Vijayanagar kings, 
based mainly upon the evidence of inscriptions:— 

VlJAYANA(4AR KINGS. 

Firat iSan<fama or Yndava) Dynastij, 


Name 

Period 

Harihara I 

1336 1356 .\.D 

Bukka I 

1356 1376 „ 

Harihara II 

1376-1404 „ 

Bukka-Baya 11 

1404 „ 

ViruiJakaha II 

1404 „ 

Bakka-Raya II (again) 

1404-1406 „ 

Dfiva-Raya I— 

(Prata pa-De va-Raya)... 

1406-1422 „ 

Vira-Vijaya I— 

(Vijaya-Bukka or Bukka III) ... 

1422-1424 „ 

Deva-Riiya Il~ 

(Praudha-Deva-Raya or Pratupa-D?va- 
Raya II) 

1424-1446 „ 


Mallikarjuiia— 


(Vijaya-liaya II, Praudba-Deva-Raya II 


or Deva-Riiya III) ... 

1446-1487 „ 

Virupaksha III 

Saluva-Naraainiha’s Revolution and end 

1465-1485 „ 

of the first Dynasty 

1486-1487 „ 
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Second {or Sdluva) Dynasty, 

Salnva Narasimha-Baya>Odeyar (or 
Narasimha I) ... ... ... 1486-97 A,D. 

Iinmadi-Narasinga (or Salava Narasim¬ 
ha II) . 1493-1504 „ 

devolution of Narasa Nayaka, father of 
Krishna-Kaya, and establishment of the 
Tuluva D 3 niasty completed ... ... 1499 ,, 

Third {or Tuluva) Dynasty. 

Narasa, (or Narasa-Nayak) ... ... 1499-1503 ,, 

Vira-Narasimha ... ... ... 1504-1609 ,, 

. Krishna-duya ... ... ... 1609-1630 ,, 

Ach3mta-Ru3'a .. ... ... 1530-1542 ,, 

Venkata-Deva-lliiya (or Venkatadri) ... 1642 „ 

Sadasiva-Rilya ... ... ... 1542-1570 ,, 

According totne Barakilr record, Sadasiva 
should have continued to live up to 
1586 A.D., though only as a puppet king 
{M.mji. 1901, No. 140). It has been sug¬ 
gested that the information supplied by 
this record is of “ doubtful ’* import. 

{A.S.I. 1908-1909, page 199). 

Usurpation of all sovereign power by 
Bama>Haja, his brother-in-law. After 
the death of Rama-Raja, his place was 
taken b 3 ' his brother Tirumala, who ^ 1542 ,, 

subverted the Tuluva Dynasty and esta. 1 
blished the Aravidu or Karnata Dynasty / 

Fourth {Aravidu or Kanulta) Dynasty. 

Tirumala I ... ... ... 1670-1574 ,, 

Srl-Ranga-Raya II (or Raijga II) ... 1574-1686 ,, 

Venkatapati-Raya I (or Venkata I) ... 1586-1614 ,, 

Srl-Ranga-Raya III (Ranga III) ... 1614-1615 ,, 

Rama-Deva.(Ramacbandra or Rama- 

DevalV) . 1615-1630 „ 

Vcnkatapathi-Ra 3 'a II ... .. ... 1630-1612 ,, 

Srl-Ranga-Raya VI (Ranga VI) ... 1642-1664 ,, 

Defeated 1)3' Bijupur and Golkonda 
Saltans, he sought refuge of Sivappa- 
Ndyaka of Bednur. He set up rule at 
Belur for a time 

End of the Vijayanagar Dynasty. 

First (or Sangama) Dynasty, 13;{6-1486 A,D. 

Of Sangama I we have hardly any particulars worth 
knowing. In certain inscriptions he is described as the 
son pf Mayambika or Magambika and as the father (by 
Malambika or Marambika) of Harihara I and his four 
brothers. (E.C. X, Bagepalli 70, Mulbagal 158 and 
Goribidnur 56). Though in the last two records he is 
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Harihara 1, 

Jb3fi-15i63. 

A.I). 


spoken of as a king and in one of them as “ illustrious,’* 
“ invincible ” and “ displaying good qualities, ” he was 
probably no more than a mere chief, who probably had 
distinguished himself in the warfare of the time and had 
made a name for himself. If the Datnbal plates of 
Harihara II may be believed, he performed the feat of 
damming the Cauvery, seized the enemy alive and took 
possession of Tanjore and Seringapatam. {M,A .B, 1918, 
para 105). These are feats attributed usually to Narasa, 
a later king. The same plates attribute to him the 
conquest of the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings, together 
with the Lord of Madhura-Manabhusana, the Turushka 
(Muhammadan) king and the Gajapati king. He is also 
said to have performed the sixteen great gifts at 
Ramesvaram and other holy places. We have, however, 
no records directly bearing on his reign or recording any 
of his grants. He is more famous as the progenitor of 
the first Vijayanagar kings than as a ruler by himself. 

Sangama had five sons who laid the foundations of 
their kingdom. These were Harihara J, Kampa I (also 
called Kampana I), Bukka-Raya I, Marapa and Muddapa ; 
of these Harihara and Bukka early distinguished them¬ 
selves. These were probably at first feudatories of the 
Hoysalds, though the exact relationship they bore to the 
Hoysalas is not yet determined. They were, however, 
powerful enough to exercise much influence in the 
Hoysala kingdom long before they declared their inde¬ 
pendence of it. Ibn Batuta (1333-1342 A.D.), for 
instance, speaks of a Muhammadan chief of Honore 
(Honavar) on the Western Coast who was subject to 
Haraib or Harib, Le,, Hariyappa or Harihara I (Sewell, 
A Forgotten Empire, 7). The fort of BMami was built by 
a subordinate of Harihara I in A.D, 1340. (LA. X, 63). 
In 1336, Harihara also reduced the Bairasu Wodeyars 
of the West Coast and made them acknowledge hi&( 
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suzerainty. (South Canara Manual I, 65). About the 
same time he also built a fort at Barukuru, apparently 
to strengthen his position there against the aggressive 
Muhammadans. (Ihid, 65). The repeated incursions of 
the Muhammadans of Delhi as far south as Madhura, 
involving as it did the destruction of cities and the 
plunder of sacred edifices, and the cruelties inflicted by 
Muhammad Toghlak and his permanent occupation of 
Devagiri, the Sevuna capital, apparently led to mutual 
searchings of heart among the Hindu kings of the South. 
Of these, the two old houses of the Hoysalas and Sevunas 
combined with the rising chiefs Harihara I and Bukka I» 
and cemented their good-will towards each other by marital 
alliances. Thus it came about that about that time. 
Ballappa-Dannayaka, a son of Ballala III of the Hoysala 
dynasty, w’as married to the only daughter of Harihara I 
(J57.C. VI, Sringeri 1, dated in 1346 A.D.), and Harihara II 
son of Bukka I, married Malla-Devi, the daughter or 
grand-daughter of Rama-Deva, of the Sevuna dynasty 
(M,EM, 1899, Para 55; EJ. VIII, 299). The follow- 
ing table of inter-relationship shows the close connection 
that the two chief founders of the new dynasty— 
Harihara I and Bukka I—established with the two ancient 
families of the Hoysalas and the Sevunas, apparentlj^ 
with the view of offering an united front to the Muham¬ 
madan invaders from the north :— 

HoYSAiiA Dynasty. 

UallHla III. 

_ _l__ 

\ T \ 111 

Ballala IV Tiiiparasa-. Ballappa Dati SinRa Six Daugliter ?n. 

or Bbairava- Dannayaka Uannayaka otlxer Macliaya 

Hatrip<* Devarwa. w. daiiffhter (Ji.C. X, Maliir sons. Dandanayaka 
V^odeya. of Harihara I 10, la and 13 dated | 

of Vijayanaf^ar in 1323 A.l> ); Gaut;i>Deva, 

Dynasty. or l^arasinfja- Oovernor of 

Dannayaka (J57.C. Penukonda 

X, Kolar 102, dated (1333 A.D). 

in 1-203 A.D.) 

I 

Ballapa- 

Dannayaka {JS.C. 

X. Kolar 102 

^ dated in 1293 A.D.) 
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VlJAYANAGAR DyNASTV. 


Harihara 1,1833-1368 A.D. 

Daughter m. to Dallappa 
Danuuyaka, son of 
Ballitla III of Hoysala 
Dynasty. 


Sangama I. 

I 

Bukka I, 1355-1357 A.D. 

Harihara II, 1377-1404 A.D. 
m. Malla-Devi of Sevuna 
Dynasty. 

Virupanna or Vinlpaksha II 
1384-1104 A.D. 


Sevona Dynasty. 


3 other sons. 


Kandhara or Krishna Mahddeva 

1247-1260 A.D. 1260.1271 A.D. 

I 

Kama Deva or Hamachandra 
1271-1309 A.D. 

Sankara-Dcva 1309-1312 A.D. Grand-daughter by son ; 

Malla-Devi m. Harihara 
II, son of Harihara I, of 
Vijayanagar Dynasty. 

[Malla-Devi is described in the Ntirny.im-vihlsa as the daughter of 
Hama-Dcva. But the Soraikkavvur plates make her the (jrand-daughter, 
(pautri or son’s daughter) of Riima-Deva. The Aluinpfindi plates, however, 
state, she was “ of the race (or family) of liama-deva. ” Dr. Hultzsch has 
suggested that she may be the daughter of an otherwise unknown son of 
Rama-Deva. Judging from the known dates of Rama-Deva and Harihara II, 
Mr. Sewell has remarked that it is quite impossible that Harihara II could 
have married a daughter of llama-Deva. (See E.I. VIII. 299)J. 


Of the earlier history of Harihara I and his brother 
Bukka I, we know little or nothing from inscriptions. 
Tradition states that they were officers in the service of 
the king of Warrangal (Orangal) at the time of the 
destruction of that kingdom by the Muhammadans in 
1323 A.D., and that they had escaped with a small 
body of horse to the hill country about Anegundi, 
being accompanied in their flight by Madhavacharya 
Vidyaranya. It is added that by some means not 
mentioned they became lords of that tract and after¬ 
wards founded the city of Vijayanagar. Another story 
states that the two brothers were officers in the service 
of the Muhammadan governor of Warrangal subsequent 
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to its first capture in 1309 A.D. They were, it would 
appear, despatched against the Hoysala king Ballala III 
in the expedition undertaken by Malik Kafur in 1310 
A.D., but that they formed part of a force which was 
defeated and in consequence they fled to the mountain¬ 
ous tract near Anegundi. Here they met, it is added, 
Madhava, who was living as a recluse and with his aid,^ 
established the capital city and the kingdom. Another 
variant of the story states that the two brothers left 
Warrangal direct to Auegundi, which would indicate 
their connection with that royal house. (See Se'well,. 
A forgotten Empire^ II Hdn. 21-22; see also Wilks,. 
Mysore I. 8). Mr. Sewell has suggested that they pro¬ 
bably took service under the petty Bajah of Anegundi.*' 
Here, he adds, they rose to be minister and treasurer 
respectively. Though this is possible, there is nothing 
to support it. Ballala III was still the Hoysala king at 
the time these incidents are said to have occurred. 
Muhammadan inroads had been, as mentioned above, 
the order of the day and their excesses filled the Hindua 
with horror and disgust. On the destruction of Dora- 
samudra, Ballala transferred his capital to a place 
variously called Hosdurga, Virupitksbapura or Hosavidu, 
etc., said to be in the Hoysala dominions, which has 
been identified by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri with Hospet,. 
near Hampi, where the famous temple of Virupaksha 
stands. Ballala III was here about 1329 A.D. (E.C, IX, 
Hoskote 43 ; see also above under Hoysalas). A 
manuscript in the Mackenzie series called Kumdra 
Rdmacharitra mentions “ Hosdurga near Vijayanagar 
as the capital of a chief named Kampila Kaya. (W^ilson,. 
Mackenzie CoUectiorij 326). Mr. Krishna Sastri’s iden¬ 
tification seems to be further supported by the discovery 
by him in the Virupaksha temple at Hampi of an 
unpublished lithic record which refers itself to the reign 
of a Hoysala king. 1907-1908, 236, /.n. 2). 
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Ballala IV, son and successor of Ballala III, was, as we 
have seen, probably crowned at this very place, he 
being named Vira-Virupaksha-Ballala-Deva. {E,C, VI, 
Chikmagalur 105). His other name Hampeya Vodayaru 
(lord of Hampi) is suggestive of his formal rule over 
Hampi and the surrounding country. The coronation 
took place in 1340 A.D. {E.G. IX, Bangalore 111). 
The Hoysala move towards Vinipakshapura at the very 
time the chiefs of Anegundi were rising to prominence 
at their ancestral seats may perhaps be taken to indicate 
that they were being slowly ousted out of the place by 
the Anegundi chiefs, under Harihara I and Bukka I, 
who, in the interval between 1323 A.D. and 1340 A.D., 
had managed to fight out the Muhammadan marauders 
and even driven them out of the south of India. The 
fact that Harihara I and Bukka I and his descendants 
of the first Vijayanagar dynasty were also Yadavas— 
the tribe to which the Hoysalas, Sevunas and Warrangal 
kings belonged—indicates that they might have been all 
connected with each other, a suggestion which is 
supported by the marriages that took place between 
them and the Hoysala and Sevuna families, as mentioned 
above. As Harihara I and Bukka I rose in power, 
Ballala IV appears to have been forced out of his royal 
position, with the result that he is no more heard of 
after 1343 A D. (E.C. VI, Chikmaglur 105). 

How Harihara I and Bukka I managed to effect this 
revolution may be briefly told here. At about the time 
Ala-ud-din Khilji made his descent on Southern India, 
the country below the Vindhyas was in a peculiarly weak 
state. The Sevunas and the Hoysalas by their mutual 
wars had weakened themselves; the Hoysalas had by the 
partition of their kingdom and the internecine warfare 
they indulged in lost their vigour, while their fight for the 
supremacy of the south with the Pandyas had dissipated 
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their strength by being drawn away from their homelands, 
which in consequence became less invulnerable; the 
ChOlas had ceased to be a power for some time owing to 
their frequent wars against the Pandyas and Ceylonese 
and the repeated attacks on their kingdom by the Pandyas, 
Kakatiyas and others, not to speak of the local chiefs, 
who had proved too strong for the kings of the time and 
had set up practically independent rule; and the Kakatiyas 
of Warrangal had also exhausted themselves by their 
frequent raids southwards. There was accordingly no 
central power down south to prevent these warring prin¬ 
cipalities from nghting against each other and thus paving 
the way for Muhammadan inroads from the North. The 
Chnlas had failed in their attempts at the complete sub¬ 
jugation of the Pandyas ; the Pandyas had failed in their 
turn to win any certain victory against the Cholas, though 
they opened up opportunities for the Hoysalas to eventu¬ 
ally raid, if not eflfectually conquer, the whole of the 
south as far as Bamesvaram; and the Hoysalas had 
equally failed to make good their attempt at an empire 
in the south of India. The frequent wars in the south 
cannot but have had an effect on the Muhammadans in 
the north. Their ambitions were thus roused and though 
the first raids may have been for pure plunder, there is 
hardly any doubt that the later ones were expeditions of 
the regular type which aimed at the conquest of the whole 
of the south. The transfer of the capital from Delhi to 
Devagiri by Mahomed Toghlak, though a mad and 
^ unpractfcable venture, was probably aimed at giving 
effect to this ambition. The fall of Devagiri saw the 
establishment about 1318 A.D. of a new Muhammadan 
province with its capital at that place under the segis of 
Delhi. Mahomed Toghlak, as the result of the aggres¬ 
sive warfare he carried on against the Hindu states of 
the south, penetrated as far as Bamesvaram and left 
governors at difierent points of the country, such as 
M. or. voii. II. 90 
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Kannanur, the Hoysala capital in the south, Madura, the 
Pandyan capital and possibly even farther south. (See 
under Cholas). About 1330 A.D., he counted at least 
four among his twenty-three provinces in the south of 
India. These were: Deogir (Devagiri), Malabar (the 
country of the Ghdlas and the Pandyas),Tilank (Telingana) 
and Tilang-Darussamund (the Telngu and Kannada 
countries as far as Ddrasamudra, the Hoysala capital). 
Harihara I and Bukka I perceived the position and made 
good their opportunity. They decided to oppose the 
onrush and to prevent the ruin and devastation of the 
Hindu kingdoms of the south and the annihilation of 
their religion, their temples and their cities. They com¬ 
bined with the Hoysalas and Sevunas on the one side 
and the Kakatiyas of Warrangal on the other and thus 
organized, they soon offered a solid wall of opposition and 
for 250 years southern India was saved. 

Mahommed Toghlak was an eccentric and ambitious 
prince. Though he reigned only for 26 years (1325 to 
1301 A.D.) he made it his business to extend his power 
over Bengal in the east, Gujarat in the west and as far 
as Bamesvaram in the south. Ferishta mentions among 
his conquests DOrasamudra, Malabar, Kampila (identified 
by Mr. Sewell with modern Karapili, one of the provincial 
capitals at first of the Western Chalukyas, and then of the 
Hoysalas), Warrangal, etc., and these, he says, “ were as 
effectually incorporated-with his empire as the villages in 
the vicinity of Delhi.’' (Briggs, Ferishta I. 413). He also , 
held Gujarat firmly and recovered, in 1333, Bengal from 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadiir Bura, who had made himself inde¬ 
pendent. (Edward Thomas, Chronicle of the Pathan 
Kings, 200). In 1334, Mahommed was compelled to 
turn his attention once again to the south. In that year 
he proceeded against his rebel nephew, Baha-ud-dln 
Gushtasp, who, Ibn Batuta says, had taken refuge at the 
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court of the “ Rai of Kambila,” the Kampila of Ferishta, 
a fortified place, not far away from Anegundi. (Sewell, 
A Forgottpfi Empire, 17). On the arrival of the troops, 
the Rai—Ibn Batuta says—sent away his guest to a 
neighbouring chief, probably Ballala III, the Hoysala king. 
His queens and the wives of his nobles, ministers and 
principal men immolated themselves in a huge fire-pit 
and he then sallied forth with his followers to give battle 
to the enemy and was slain. The town was taken and 
his “ eleven sons were, we are told, “ made prisoners 
and carried to the Sultan, who made them all Mussalmans.” 
The Sultan, however, treated the sons with great honour, 
in admiration of their father’s conduct. Ibn Batuta adds 
that he himself became intimate with one of these. He, 
indeed, states that they were both “ companions and 
friends.” (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 17). Nuoiz, the 
Portuguese chronicler, gives a long account of this event, 
though he antedates it by a century and states that only 
six of the followers of the king escaped from the general 
massacre that followed and that among these, all taken 
captives, were the minister and the treasurer of the 
Hindu king. Nuniz mentions the fact that the Hindu 
king had been at war with the Sultan for twelve years 
previously and he identifies the Hindu king with the 
king of Anegundi. After a stay of two years, the Sultan 
left the place, being called away by rebellions in his 
northern dominions. Before retracing his steps, he 
appointed one Mileque Neby (apparently Malik Nabi) as 
• commander and governor with a sufficiency of troops. 
{Ibid, 291-296). His departure, however, was the signal 
for an attempt to recover the country from the invaders. 
The people in hiding returned and those who had pretended 
to submit joined hands, rose against Malik Nabi and pre¬ 
vented provisions from going to him and refused to pay 
the taxes that had been forced on them. Malik Nabi 
sent news of the sorrowful plight to which he had been 
M. Gr. voii. Ji. 90"^ 
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reduced. The Sultan took counsel and released forthwith 
the six captives he had still with him, nominating the 
minister though not related by blood to the kings ** to 
the throne. The minister accordingly became the king and 
the treasurer, the governor, and these repaired to their 
country with the four others. On their arrival home, 
Malik Nabi delivered up the capital to the king, called 
by Nuniz, Deorao, nominated to it and departed to 
Delhi. The new king entering on his rule pacified the 
people, by securing their good-will by travelling about 
their fortresses and towns. Mr. Sewell has identided 
Nuniz’s ‘‘Deorao” or “Deva Eaya ” with “Harihara 
Eaya 1.” (A Forgotten Empire, 7). This might well 
be so, as in the next chapter, Nuniz tells us that 
“Deorao” Harihara I) was succeeded by “Bucarao ” 
(i.g., Bukka-Eaya I) and that the latter was succeeded 
by “ Pureoyre Deorao” (i.e., Harihara-Eaya II), all of 
which statements are, we know, quite correct from many 
lithic and other records. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 
300-301), He must have been fairly advanced in age for, 
Nuniz states that on taking over charge of the kingdom, 
he abandoned the idea of re-gaining his lost territory, for 
he could not re-gain it, partly because he had no army or 
forces for such work and partly because he had no cause 
for making war; but more especially, as he puts it, “ he 
was very old.” {Ibid 299). 

The story of jf Harihara I was, as seems likely, the “Deorao” of 

Nuniz con- _ 

firmed. Nuniz and was the king nominated by Mahommed 

Toghlak, who was bis master, who so valiantly fought 
and died on the battle field ? Nnniz styles him the “ king 
of Bisnaga” Vijayanagar), meaning doubtless the 
“ king of Anegundi ” as " Bisnaga ” had, as he himself 
later admits, not yet come into existence. The question 
arises, was he any chief of Anegundi ? It seems probable 
he was. The battle in which he fell occurred about 
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1334 A.D. and Ilarihara I became king two years later, 
i.e., in 1336 A.D. About this time, Ballala III was still 
king of the Hoysala kingdom. It was probably as a 
counter blast that he appointed his son Ballala IV to 
Hosdurga, near Vijayanagar, and had him crowned at 
Virupakshipura and called him Vira-Virupaksha " and 
“ Hampeya-Odeya ** setting him up openly as king of the 
country which Mahommed Toghlak had made over to 
Harihara I. This act it was that apparently brought on 
Ballala III a fresh Muhammadan invasion of his territory 
in 1842 A.D., in 'which he fell fighting at Bereli. (See ante 
under Ballala III). Harihara I followed up the defeat 
and death of Ballala Ill by a rapid movement into the 
Hoyasala dominions, w’hich ended in the conquest of the 
Konkan. The Bani of Barselore yielded (H.C, VI, 
Koppa 25) ; the Muhammadan chief of Honore (Honavar) 
acknowledged his supremacy; the forts of Badarni and 
Barukiiru had been built to protect his new acquisitions 
in the west. Even a dash against the home province of 
the Hoysalas is suggested in an inscription, which states 
that a son of Vira-Bukkana-Odeyar (i.6., Bukka I) whose 
date is wrongly given, attacked the town of Settihalli. 
{E,C. VII, Channagiri 65). This rapid growth in the 
power of Harihara I apparently ended in a friendly 
settlement between him and the Hoysala king Ballala III, 
one of whose sons, “ Aliya ” Ballala-Dandanayaka became 
not only his son-in-law but also a Mahamandalesvara 
under him. {E-C. VI, Sringeri 1 dated in 1346 A.D.). 

^ About the same time (1341 A.D.), Ballala IV was crowned 
and he was set up as ruler of Hampi and the surround- 
country. \E.C. IX, Bangalore 111). But he was no 
more than a nominal ruler, for Harihara I and his brother 
Bukka I had by then become powerful enough to attract 
the attention of foreign travellers like Ibn Batuta (1333- 
1342 A.D.) and had all but declared formally their 
independence. 
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Harihara I is credited with the founding of Vijaya- 
1986 A.D. " nagar, now represented by the little village of Hampi, in 
the Bellary District, and to have made it his capital in 
place of Anegundi. Nuniz gives the traditionary story 
told in his time (16th century) as to how Harihara came 
to select this site for his capital. While out hunting one 
day amongst the mountains south of the river, a hare^ 
instead of fleeing from his dogs, flew at them and bit 
them. The king, astonished at this incident, turned 
back homewards, lost in meditation as to whether it was 
really a hare or some prodigy. Arriving at the river, he 
met the hermit Vidyaranya (Nuniz calls him Vydiajuna) 
who advised him to build a city on the spot, which would 
prove the strongest in the world. “ And so the king did,” 
says Nuniz, “and on that very day began work on his 
houses, and he enclosed the city round about; and that done, 
he left Nagundyam (Anegundi) and soon filled the new city 
with people. And he gave it the name of Vydiajuna 
Vidyaranya) for so the hermit called himself w^ho had 
bidden him to construct it.” Nuniz adds that after the 
hermit’s death, he built “ a very grand temple ’’fidentified 
with the Virupaksha temple at Hampi) “ in honour of him 
and gave much revenue to it.” In memory of the occa¬ 
sion, Nuniz states, the kings of Vijayanagar, on the day 
they were crowned, visited the temple before they went 
to their residence and .offered prayers in it. (Sewell, A 
Forgotten Empire^ 300). The saint Vidyaranya of Nuniz 
has been, with some reservation, identified with Madhava- 
charya, who had the surname of Vidyaranya (or Forest of 
Learning) and who was a guru of the Sringeri Mutt. The 
city, according to Nuniz, was first known after Vidyaranya. 
Though the actual name of Vidydnagara is not mem 
tioned by Nuniz, there is hardly any doubt that that is 
the name he refers to when he says that ” he (Harihara I) 
gave it the name of Vydiajuna, for so the hermit called 
himself who had bidden him to construct it.” 
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The identity of Vidyaranya in whose name the city 
was named and the year in which the city was actually 
founded have been discussed at some length by different 
authorities. As regards the latter, the event has gene¬ 
rally been assigned to about 1336 A.D. In a work known 
as Vidyaranya Sikka, quoted by Buchanan-Hamilton in 
his Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara and 
Malabar (III. 110-115), it is stated to be mentioned in 
it that the city was founded by Vidyaranya for the two 
brothers in the Saka year 1258 and that it took seven 
years to build the whole city. It is also said to be mentioned 
in this work that Vidyaranya performed the coronation 
ceremony of Harihara on “ the 7th day of the moon in 
Vaisdkha, being Wednesday, under the constellation 
Makha and bestowed the kingdom on him in the Kaliyuga 
year 4437 or A.D. 1335-1330.** (Ibid, 114). There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this date. The work 
referred to by Buchanan may or may not be the same 
work as Vidyaranya Kdlagndna, w^hich is a prophetic 
account of the foundation of city of Vijayanagar in Saka 
1258 (1335-G A.D.) and of the succession of its princes, 
attributed to Vidyaranya or Madhavasvami, the minister 
of Harihara (I) and Bukka (I), the first princes of Vija¬ 
yanagar. The w’ork is accompanied by a commentary 
by Krishna Bharata (Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, 322). 
But the dace given in the two works agree and in both 
the foundation of the city is attributed to Vidyaranya, 
who in the Kdlagndna is further identified with Madhava. 
In the Bestarahalli copper-plate inscription, of which the 
'original is not forthcoming and whose authenticity is for 
this reason doubted by Mr. Bice, the story of the found¬ 
ing of Vijayanagar is given exactly as in Nuniz*s Chro¬ 
nicle and what is of greater interest, it is dated in Saka 
1268, or 1336 A.D. (This date is given in words 
thus: ashta-pancha-yugalaika-sankhyaydsainyute Saka- 
nripasya vatsare Dhdtri-Madhava-valaksha-saptamlsh 


Date of 
foundation 
and identity 
ot 

Vidyaranya. 
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ahni satyana^ha-lagna-tdrake), The inscription gives us 
the additional information that Vidyaranya directed the 
building of a city caJled Vidya with nine gates wherein he 
might reside, like Purandhara Kubera), in wealth 

acquired by victory in war on all sides. Harihara, we are 
told, following this direction, built a city called Vidya 
(Vidya-nagara) of vast dimensions and established his 
throne there and crowned himself there making the sixteen 
great gifts. The inscription records the grant of a village 
named Yaragudi, renamed Vidyaranyapura, in the 
Penukonda kingdom, to one Pampavirupaksha. It was 
apparently one of certain agrahdras formed by Harihara 
on the occasion of the phaldbhisheka festival of Pampa« 
Virupaksha-Mahesvara at the capital. {E-C, X, Bagepalli 
70). In the Hosur copper-plates, assigned by Mr. Rice to 
1370 A.D., we have a grant by Bukka I, who is represent¬ 
ed as jointly ruling with Harihara, being described as 
seated on the jewelled throne in the city named Vidya 
made by Vidyaranya {Vidyd ahliiddna-nagari Vijaydn- 
nati-sdlini Vidydranya-Tcrita tasydni ratna-smihdsane 
stitah) and making the sixteen gifts. These copper-plates 
record the grant of the village of Penchukaldinne, renamed 
Bukkarayapura, in the Gutti kingdom to Nachana-Soma, 
a great poet, who was proficient in eight languages. 
iE.C, X, Goribidnur 46). The Kapalur copper-plates, 
dated in Saka 1258 (or 1335-36 A.D.), similarly record a 
grant by Harihara, on his coronation, of the village of 
Anamedu renamed Hariharapura, in the Chandragiri 
kingdom. This grant is in many places identical in 
language with the Bestarhalli plates, with which it 
agrees in regard to the naming of the new city as Vidyd 
at the instance of Vidyaranya, Mr. Krishna Sastri 
suggests that the date of the Bestarhalli and Kapalur 
plates may be accepted as genuine, being based on tradi¬ 
tion, though the grants recorded on them may not be 
beyond suspicion, (A. S. L 1907-8, 239, f.n. 9). He 
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also throws out the hint that seeing that the building of 
the new capital and his coronation took place in the same 
year, 1336 A.D., it is not improbable that Harihara I in 
this year actually made an attempt to declare his inde* 
pendence and in order to secure that object befriended a 
teacher of the Sringeri Matha. 


This brings us to the second point: the identity of MsahsT# and 
Vidyaranya, at whose instance the new city was founded. 

The Vidyaranya Kdlagndna identifies him with Madhava. 

According to the Sankara Vijaya, which gives a list of 
the gurtis of the Sringeri Math, Vidyaranya was the 
disciple of Bharati-Krishna-Tirtha and came next after 
him in succession. Bharati-Krishna-Tlrtha was in his 
turn the disciple of Vidya-Sankara-Acharya, whom he 
succeeded. (Wilson, Mackefizie Collection, 324). The 
succession of these three gurus Vidyasankara, Bharati- 
Krishna-Tlrtha and Vidyaranya one after the other is 
entirely in conformity with the position assigned to them 
in the Sringeri Math list, where also they come in suc¬ 
cession to each other, though the two lists widely difter, 
especially in the earlier part, from one another. Accord¬ 
ing to the Sringeri Math list, Vidyasankara was conse¬ 
crated in 1228 A.D., and lived till 1383 A.D.; Bharati- 
Krishna-Tlrtha was consecrated in 1328 A.D., and lived 
till 1380 A.D.; and Vidyaranya was consecrated in 1331 
A.D., and lived till 1386 A.D. All these three gurus 
were accordingly contemporaries and lived in the time of 
Harihara 1 and his four brothers. There need be nothing 
incredible in this, as a guru has not infrequently his 
next successor consecrated in his own time, but also the 
latter’s successor. That they succeeded one another in 
the order mentioned and that Vidyaranya lived down to 
1380 A.D. is confirmed by a kadita copy of a copper-plate 
grant made by Harihara II in that year in which all the 
previous grants made are recounted and confirmed by him 
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in the presence of Vidyaranya. {M,E,R, 1916, para 94). 
The grants thus enumerated and confirmed are referred 
to below. The Sringeri lithic grant datea in Saka 1268, 
or A.D. 1346, which invokes the blessings and friendship 
of Vidyatirtha who was evidently still living at the time 
of this grant, and records the gift of nine villages by a 
number of people, chief among whom were Harihara I 
and his four brothers, Ballappa-Dannayaka, the son-in- 
law of Harihara I and prince Sovanna-Odeyar, son of 
Kampa I, to the forty Brahmans of Sringeri, who 
attended on Bharati-tIrtha-SrIpada and his disciples in 
order that the latter might continue to perform their 
austerities at the place, is suggestive of the inference 
that the Bharati-tIrtha-SrIpada mentioned in it is iden¬ 
tical with the Bharati-Krishna-tIrtha of the Sankara 
Vijaya and Sringeri succession lists. On this basis, the 
invocation addressed to Vidyatirtha at the liead of this 
grant is perfectly intelligible, for Vidj^atlrtha, who 
should be identified with Vidya-Sankara-Acharya of the 
Sankara Vijaya and the Sringeri lists, was the guru of 
Bharati-Krishna-Tirtha. Vidyatirtha was alive in 1356 
A.D., for in that year Bukka I paid a visit to him at 
Sringeri and made a grant of lands to him for providing 
for the servants of the Matha and for the food of the 
ascetics. {M.A.R. 1916, Para 93). This shows that 
the statement in the Sringeri math list that he died in 
1333 is not correct. Vidya-Tirtha is mentioned in the 
Inam Office copper-plate grant of Harihara II dated in 
1386 A.D. as the guru of Bukka I, the latter being 
described as having been the worshipper of the lotus feet 
of Vidyatirtha. (M..4.JJ. 1907-8, Paras 54-55). Vidya¬ 
tirtha was besides the temporal adviser of Bukka I and 
Bukka I is spoken of as having become very great in the 
Hebbasuru copper-plate grant of his son Harihara II, 
dated in 1376 A.D., with the assistance of Vidya-tlrtha- 
muni. (E.C, IV, Yedatore 46). This statement is 
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confirmed by Madhava in his work Nydyanidldvistdra. 
This Madhava, whom we may call, for distinguishing him 
from others of his name, Mayana-Madhava, was the 
author, besides, of Devyaparddhastotra and Pardsara- 
Mddhaviya. He was evidently a man of profound 
learning and subsequently became Vidyaranya. He and 
his younger brother Sayana were both disciples of 
Vidya-tirtha, to whom they refer in the introductory 
verses to their works, where they describe him as an 
incarnation of Mahesvara, That this was the current 
belief in 1386 A.D. is proved by the fact that the com¬ 
poser of the Inam office grant of Harihara II above 
referred to gives the name of Vidydtlrthesa in place of 
Vidydtlrtha, the ending Isa meaning Isvara or Makes- 
vara. (M.A.R. 1907-8, Paras 54-55). Vidyaranya set 
up an image of his guru under the name of Vidyasankara 
at Sringeri. Certain grants are recorded to this temple 
in 1389 and 1392 A.D. {E.C. X, Mulbagal 11 and E.C. 
VI, Sringeri 22). If Vidyaranya was already famous as 
an ascetic in 1336 A,D., when, according to Nuniz, he 
advised Harihara I to found the city of Vijayanagara, the 
statement in the Sringeri math list that he v/as conse¬ 
crated in 1331 A.D. may be taken as correct. But this 
list gives 1386 A.D. as the date of his death, which is not 
confirmed. He w'as certainly alive at the time the Inam 
Office plates were drawn up, i.e.^ in 1386 A.D., for we 
are told that the grant mentioned in it was made in his 
presence by Harihara II. Two other grants dated in 
1378 A.D. {E.C. VI, Koppa 19 and 30), which are 
expressly stated to have been made in the presence or by 
the order of Vidyaranya, indicate that he was alive at 
least up to that year. According to the Devyaparddha- 
stotru, he appears to have lived more than eighty-five 
years. But there is direct testimony available from a 
copper-plate grant dated in that very year in the reign of 
Harihara II, which records that he made a gift of lands 
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on the death of Vidyaranya in that year (corresponding 
to the cyclic year Kshaya). These lands were, it is 
said, made into 100 vrittis under the name of Vidyaran- 
yapura and bestowed on the mahdjanas of Sringeri. 

1916, Para 97). Prom the Kadita copy of the 
grant dated in 1380 A.D., at Sringeri, referred to above, 
it is learnt that Vidyaranya went on pilgrimage to 
Benares (in or about 1356 A.D.) and that he returned 
to Sringeri by order of Vidyatlrta, his gurii^ and at the 
request of Bukka I. (M.A.B, 1916, Paras 94-95). This 
same grant mentions that Chick-raya, son of Harihara II, 
also made a grant, as Governor of Araga, to Vidyaranya, 
which was also confirmed by Harihara II. (Ibid Para 94). 
One other grant of Harihara II dated in 1384 A.D. in 
favour of Vidyaranya’s disciples is also known. {M,AM. 
1916, Para 96). In this grant, Harihara II is said to have 
acquired by the grace of Vidyaranya the empire of know¬ 
ledge unattainable by other kings. In this grant, dated in 
1386 A.D. and mentioning Vidyaranya's death, Vidya¬ 
ranya is described, among other kings, as “ the supreme 
light incarnate.” (^M,AM. 1916, Para 97). And another 
Kadita at Sringeri states that Vidyaranya died at Hampi 
and that his sanvddhi or tomb is situated behind the 
Virupaksha temple. i^M.A.Ii. 1916, Para 97). This 
place is still pointed out at Hampi and there is nothing 
improbable in the story that it marks the place where he 
was buried. This kadita adds that Vidyaranya on his 
way back first came to Vijayanagar and was then sent by 
Bukka I to Sringeri, where he asked Madarasa, Governor 
of Araga, to grant lands for the maintenance of Vidya¬ 
ranya and his disciples. This Madarasa, identified with 
Madhava, the Saiva Scholar, and Vidyaranya should 
accordingly be different persons. (M.A.R, 1916, Paras 
94-95). The statements that he is the person mentioned 
as Madhava (in E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 147), that he was 
minister even as a sanydsin^ etc., seem to be made as 
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the result of the confusion arising from mixing up the 
facts relating to the personal histories of two different 
Madhavas. (See M.A.U. 1907-08, Para 55). This 
question is considered below. Vidyaranya has been iden¬ 
tified with Bharati-tirtha-sripada himself. This has been 
due to the attribution by Dr. Burnell of the authorship 
of certain works mentioned in the Tanjore Catalogue 
{Catalogue of Tanjore 88: also Sarvadaraana- 

sangraha by Cowell and Gough, 27:-<, /./i.l.) to Bharati- 
tlrtha Vidyaranya (Madhavacharya). This, however, is 
now accepted as wholly erroneous {A.S.I. J907-8, page 
237, f,n.l,) Vidyaranya evidently lived through the 
reigns of Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara II. Both 
before and after his consecration, he appears to have 
been famous as an author. Three of his works have 
been named above* Of these, the Pardsara Mddliavlya 
deserves a word or two. The part of it known as 
Vyavahdra Kdnda is a distinct work by itself, for it is 
not based on Pardsara Smriti, Madhava found the 
advance made since Parasara’s time so great and sup¬ 
plied the omission by collecting what is said in the 
other Smritis for ready use. The work is really a digest 
of jurisprudence based on the Smritis treating of it, for 
ready use. The founding of a new kingdom required 
apparently a practical treatise on substantive and adjec¬ 
tive law and Vidyaranya supplied it. It has been 
suggested that what is described by Madhava in this work 
as law and procedure should have been actually in force 
in Southern India about the middle of the 14th century 
when the Vijayanagar kingdom came to be established. 
(J. Ramayya Pantulu, in Andhra Historical Research 
Society's Journal II, 106). In composing the famous com* 
mentaries on the four Vedas^ Madhava and his brother 
ISayana seem to have had the active aid and co-ope¬ 
ration of three scholars, mentioned in the Inam Office 
grant above named and in certain other grants, in which 
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bis brothers. 


gifts to them are mentioned. 1907-8, Para 54; 

E.C. Sringeri 23 and 34). These may be the progenitors 
of the three families which receive to this day special 
honours at the Sringeri-matha. They are spoken of as 
the promoters of the commentaries on the four Vedas, 
1907-8, Para 54). Two other scholars who 
helped Sayana in his work are mentioned in the Agrahara- 
Bachahalli copper-plates of Harihara II dated in 1377 A.D. 
The first two donees whose names appear in this grant 
are Sayana and his son Singana. (M.A,R, 1914-15, Paras 
88-89). 

The Madhava aMas Vidyaranya referred to above was 
of the Bharadvaja gotra and the son of Mayana and 
Srimati or Srimayi. His younger brothers were Sayana 
and Bhoganatha. Of these, Sayana was the author of 
A lankarasudhdnidhiy Dhdtuvritii and Subhdshita^ 
sudhdnidhi. Whether the last of these works is the same 
as the one known as Sdj/anuja-Subhdshitam {Madras 
Government Oriental Mss, Triennial Catalogue of Mss, 
for 3910-1911 to 1912-1913, page 1054) identified with 
Subhdshitanivi {Ibid page 245) remains yet to be 
determined. The latter is a collection of choice and 
pithy stanzas on various subjects. In a copy of the 
former, it is stated that it was composed by Kampabhupati 
of Vijayanagar, who may be identified with Karnpa (or 
Kampana) I, brother of Harihara I and father of 
Sangama II. Sayana also took a prominent part in the 
composing of the celebrated commentaries on the VMas 
which go by his name. According to his work Alankdra- 
sudhdnidhi, he was the minister of Sangama II, son of 
Karnpa (or Kampana) II, Being posthumously born, 
Sangama II became a ward of Sayana, who taught him 
from his childhood. During his minority, Sayana was 
practically regent, marched against Champanarendra and 
defeated him. This Champanarendra may be identified 
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with Champaiaya (Sambavaraya), the Dravida chief who 
ruled over Tundira-Mandala (Tondai-Maud ala) at the 
time. {Vira-Ka7npardya-Charitam,lntvod. Sayana’s 

father’s name is correctly given as Mayana and his two 
brothers Madhava and Bhoganaitha are also mentioned 
in the work. He is spoken of as having written a work 
on medicine. Some of Bhdganatha's works are named in it 
and are quoted from. These are Ramolldsa, Tripurairijaya, 
Sringdramaiijarl, Uddharana-vtdla, Mahdganapatistava 
and Gaurindthdshtaka. He was, besides, the composer of 
the Bitragunfca grant (JEJ.f. Ill, 23) dated in 13»56A.D., in 
which he calls himself the “ born companion of 
Sangama II, son of Kampana I, who was the ward of 
Sayana, his brother. There is a tradition that he became 
the guru of Sringeri Mutt under the title of Bhdrati-tlrtha 
the period 1328-138G being assigned to him. This asser¬ 
tion lacks foundation judging from the manner in which 
he describes himself in the Bitragunta Plates. At the time 
of this grant, 1356 A.D., he could not have been a sanydsm 
and the inscriptions mention only Bhdrati-tlrta and not 
Bharati-krishna-tlrtha. (See M.AM. 3916, para 96). Of 
these, Uddharanamdla appears to have been specially 
written in praise of Sayana. Sayana had, according to 
this work, three sons by his wife Himavati. They were 
Kampana, Mayana and Singana. The first became, it 
is added, a musician, the second a poet and the third a 
Vedic scholar. This Mayana has been identified with 
Madhava, the author of the Sarvadarsana-sa^igraha. 

„The basis for this identification appears to be that in an 
inscription founded in the Arulala-Perumal temple at 
Kanchi, consisting of a verse addressed to Sayana, which 
gives the names of his parents, brothers and patron, the 
name Mayana appears to be used in place of Madhava. 
(JS?.7.III, 118; seealsoilf..4.B.1908-1909,Para91). That 
Sayana bad a son of the name of Madhava is evident 
from the opening verses of the Sarvadarsana-sangraha, 
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In verses 3 and 4 of the Prologue to this work, the 
author describes himself as “ Sayan i-Madhava,” the 
son of Sayana. The term “ Sayana-Madhava ” seems 
designedly used in this work to distinguish its author 
from Mayana-Madhava, who became famous as Vidya- 
ranya. Cowell and Gough believing as they did in 
the tradition that Madhava, the son of Mayana, was 
the author of the Sarvadarsana-sangraha^ explain the 
term “ Sayana-Madhava ” in this somewhat curious 
fashion : “ Madhava elsewhere calls Sayana his younger 
brother, as an allegorical description of his body, him¬ 
self the eternal soul. His use of the term Sayana- 
Madhava here (not the dual) seems to prove that the 
tw’o names represent the same person. The body seems 
meant by the Sayana of the third sloka. Mayana was 
the father of Madhava, and the true reading may be 
Srlman-nidyana"' Neither an allegorical interpretation 
nor any change in the reading is necessary, if the 
identifications of Sayana-Madhava Madhava the son 
of Saj^ana) with Mayana, the son of Sayana, is accepted. 
Mr. R. A. Narasimhachar, who has suggested this identifi¬ 
cation, has invited attention to the fact that as Sayana- 
Madhava quotes verses from the Vaishnava author, 
Vedantacharya, who was a contemporary of Mayana- 
Madhava, we would be right in assuming the lapse of at 
least a generation for Vedantacharya’s work being quoted 
from. {M,A,B. 1908-1909, Para 91). That Madhava 
(«.c., Mayana-Madhava), the author of the Commentaries 
on the VedaSj cannot have been the author of the 
Sarvadarsana-sangraha and is different from him is also 
proved from the fact that the explanations given of 
particular passages in his Commentaries do not agree 
with the explanations given of them in the Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha. A notable illustration of this is to be seen in 
the different interpretations given in the two works of 
the curious text: “ A blind man found a jewel; one 
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without fingers seized it; one without a neck put it on; 
and a dumb man praised it.** This passage occurs in 
the Taittirlya-‘Ara7iyaka (i. 11, 5). Madhava in his 
Commentaries explains it of the soul and quotes the 
Svetasv, Up. Til. 19. Madhava in the Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha takes avindat as “ he pierced the jewel.** 
Cowell, in translating the passage, follows the Commen* 
taries which he regards as ** correct.*' (Sarvadarsana^ 
sangraha, 272, f. n. 1). It stands to reason that though 
different authors may legitimately take differing or even 
conflicting views of the same passage, the same author 
would not give two different meanings to it in two 
independent works. The well-known philosophical work 
Pajtchadasi, which has been attributed to Mayana- 
Madhava, is neither his work nor that of Sayana-Madhava. 
Its author praises in his opening verses (1 and 2) his guru 
Srj Sankarananda, while the guru of Mayana-Madhava 
was Bharati-Krishna-tlrtha and of Sayana-Madhava 
Sarvajna-Vishnu. Sankarananda-BhArati, to give him 
his full name, was a guru of the Sringeri-niatha, who 
came a century later. He was consecrated in 1428 A.D. 
and died in 1454 A.D. (See Sringeri-rnath succession list). 
He is identical with the Sankara-Bharati of the list of 
gurus mentioned in the Sankara-Vijaya. (Wilson, 

Mackenzie Collection, 324). The author of Panchadasi, 
whoever he was, should accordingly be set down to 
about the middle of the 15th century. The account of 
Vidyaranya given by the translators of Panchadasi (Sri 
.Vani Vilas Press edition, 1927) who attribute this work to 
Vid^^aranya is a medley of the lives of the three 
Madhavas. (See Introd. IX, XV). The guru of Sayana 
was, according to the Arulala-Perumal temple inscription, 
Vishnu-Sarvajna Ill, 118) ; he was probably the 

same person as Sarvajna-Vishnu, son of Sarangapani, who 
is praised by Sayana-Madhava in the second verse of the 
Prologue to his Sarvadarsana-sangraha. It is evident that 
M. Gr. voii. 11 , 91 
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the guru of father and son—Sayana and Sayana-Madhava 
—was one and the same person, Sarvajna-Vishnu. 


There was, besides Mayana-Ma^^hava alias Vidyaranya 
and Sayani-Madhava, nephew of the former, a third 
Madhava, a contemporary of Mayana-Madhava, who was 
also known as Madhavanka and Madarasa-Odeya. He 
was the minister of Marapa, one of the brothers of 
Harihara I in his government of the Kadamba country. 
He was the son of Chaunda (or Chaundi-bhatta) and 
Machambika and of the Angirasa gotra. (Goa Copper¬ 
plate inscription, J, B. Br. B. A. S. IX 228). His guru 
was Easivilasa Eriyasakti. Unlike Mayana-Madhava, 
he was a follower of pure Saivism and not the Advaita. 
The facts relating to his life and his literary works have 
been, under a misapprehension, mixed up with those 
relating to Mayana-Madhava and Sayana-Madhava. 
(Weber, I.A, VI, 162, f.n. 11). Chaunda-Madhava, 
as he has been called to distinguish him from the two 
others, was also a Vedic scholar but unlike Mayana- 
Madhava also exercised secular authority, as a warrior 
and minister. According to one record dated in 1347 
A.D., he was born a “ pilot,” who by the power of his 
wisdom is said to have overreached even Brihaspati. 
He is further spoken of as the conqueror of foreign 
countries for Marapa. (E.C. VIII, Sorab 375). The 
reference apparently is to the conquest of Goa effected 
by him for Marapa. (LA, VI, 162 /.w. 11). He was in 
charge of the Jay anti (or Kadamba) country and was, 
Marapa's minister. From another inscription, dated in 
1368 A.P., which records a grant by Madhava himself, 
we learn he was the minister of Bukka I. (E.C, VII, 
Shikarpur 281). He apparently became the minister of 
Bukka I when the latter ascended the throne in succes¬ 
sion to Harihara I, about 1353 A.D. This record seems 
to suggest that his valour, though a '*holy man,” was so 
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great that it obtained recognition at his sovereign’s hands. 
He was ordered, about 1368 A.D., the date of the record, 
to accept the charge of the government as far as the 
Western ocean. This is confirmed by an inscription 
dated in 1391 A.D., which tells us that Madhava was 
the governor of Banavasi, that he defeated the Turusbkas 
(i.c., Muhammadans) and wrested Goa from them, and 
that he made a grant in that year to twenty-four learned 
Brahmans, who co-operated with him in the composition 
of works bearing his name. {J. B. Br. R.A.S. IV, 116 ; 
J, A. VI, 162 f,?i. 11). The Shikarpur record of 1358 A.D. 
describes him at great length. He was, we are told :— 

“ Invested with authority for punishing the evil, and with 
Brahman purity and Kshatra victorious power for protecting 
the earth from fear. Born from the Brahman Chaunda who 
was an austere ascetic in the Angirasa-<3fdira, he is an astonish¬ 
ing expert in policy, like Brihaspati in exceeding wisdom ; and 
though a stiri (or learned man), is always composing poetry 
which gives new pleasure to the minds of all,—what wonder is 
he, who through the astonishing favour of his master Kasivilasa 
(Kriyasakti), a manifest incarnation of Girisa, gained celebrity 
as a Saiva ; by his masterful energies subdued this world and 
the next and was speedily the conqueror of how many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean ; what more can be said 
in his praise ? Who cleared and made plain the ruined path 
of the Upatiishads, which was overgrown and dangerous trom 
the serpents, the proud advocates of evil doctrines; so that 
though Brahma’s dwelling is so far, he was ever helping the 
worthy to go there without a guide, and was praised by the 
wise as the who established the path of the Upanishads-"' 

Madhava-Mantri, with a view to obtain success in his 
administration and to keep his charge “ without trouble” 
carried out, at the instance of his guru, Kriyasakti, a 
special Saiva vow, lasting a year, at the end of which he 
made a grant, with the permission of Bukka T, of the 
village of Muchchandi in Nagarakhanda, bought as he 
puts it, “from the funds of my own property,” to eighty 
learned Kashmir Brahmans who were well versed in the 
M. or. VOL. II. 91*. 
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Saiva rites and devoted to the Saiva creed. It is stated 
in the record that the village was renamed at the time 
of its gift into Vidyesvarapnra, “ aftiir the eight 
Vidyesvaras, who were objects of adoration in his vow.” 
This record definitely shows that Madhava-Mantri was 
a strict follower of pure Saivism of the Kashmir school 
and was a devoted disciple of Kriyasakti, who belonged 
to the Pasupata (or Lakula) school. Another grant 
connected with his name is that recorded in the Goa 
copper-plates above referred to, which mention the gift 
of a village by him in his mother’s name, naming it 
Machalapura. A lithic inscription at Balehalli dated in 
1369 A.D, records a grant in his own favour during the 
reign of Bukka I, while it would appear from another 
record at the same place {E.C. VI, Koppa 6) dated in 
the same year, that he was governor of Araga and other 
places—which were in charge of Marapa—and that he 
had a son named Boltarasa. (See M.AM. 1916, Para 93). 
He helped Marapa in the production of a work called the 
Saivdgama-sdrasangraha, a work devoted to the com¬ 
mandments of Siva. {E,C- VIII, Sorab 375), He claims 
to have written on the Upanishada. He was, besides, the 
author of SutasamhHa-Tdtparya-Dlpaka^ a commentary, 
as its name indicates, on the Sutasamhitd, (Burnell, 
Oatalogue of Tanjore Mss. 194 A ; sse also the Colophon 
to his work on the Suta-Samhitd, in which he calls 
himself the establisher of the Vedas and the Sdstras). 
The Suta-Samhita itself is a collection of doctrines of 
legendary illustrations, especially according to the Yoga 
practices, collected from and forming part of the SJcdnda 
Purdna. It is usually divided into five or six sections, 
viz,^ the Siva-Mahdtmya~khdnda, the Manaydga-khdnda^ 
the Muktiydga-khdnda, the Yagnavaibhava-khanda, and 
Brahma-Glta, the last of which being sometimes divided 
into the Brahma-Gita and the Silta-GUa. (Wilson, 
Mackenzie Collection, 124). 
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It will thus be seen that the three Madhavas we have 
mentioned above, who were contemporaries, were different 
persons, each being a learned scholar and each remem¬ 
bered by the literary work or works he has left behind 
him. There is justification for the confusion that has 
prevailed for some time in regard to them and their 
works. It is now all but certain that Mayana-Madhava 
and Sayana-Madhava, related as uncle and nephew to 
each other, were not only different persons and great 
scholars, but also each in his own way wielded con¬ 
siderable influence at the Vijayanagar court. Mayana- 
Madhava, indeed, as Vidyaranya, helped in the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom and the capital, though there is 
nothing to show he held any temporal office under either 
Harihara I or Bukka I. Sayana, as we have seen, held 
the position of regent and general of Sangama II, son of 
Kampana I. Madhava-Mantri, the third of the name, 
distinguished himself as soldier, governor, poet and Saiva 
devotee under Marapa and Bukka I. The following two 
tables of descent indicate clearly the parentage of these 
three different Madhavas :— 


TABLE I 


Mayaiia (of Bbaradvaja gotra) 

I wi. Srlmati or Srimayi 


Madhava, 

called Mayaua-Madliava 
after his father; disciple 
of Vidyatirta or Vidyii- 
sankara; later became 
Vidyaranya; author of 
Nytlyamd Idvistd m, 
DPuyaptirddhastdtra, aiid 
Vara sa ra-Mdcl kavi y a , 


“n- 

Sayana, 

tlie famoua commentator 
on the Vf,da8 ; and regent 
of Sangama II; author of 
AJankdra Subhu nidhi^ 
Vhdtuvritti’y and Subhd~ 
8hita-8iibhdnidhi, 


Bhoganatha, 
author of 
Ud h dranamd la, 
etc., works. 


Kanipaiia Miiyana Singann 

= Mridhava (of the Kanchi 
Arulala Perumal temple 
record*; called Suyaiia- 
Mudhava after his father; 
author of Sarvadaraana- 
sangrahtt. 


Tables of 
descent of t 
three 

Madhavas. 



Conquests of 
Harihara 1 
and Bukka I. 
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TABLK II 

Chaunda (of Anglrasa gotra) 

I m. Machumbika 

Madhava-Maiitri 

(also called Mudhavarasa and 
Madarasa-Odeya; disciple of 
the Saiva teacher Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti; governor of Goa 
and Kadarnba country ; Saiva 
devotee and scholar; author 
of a commentary on the Snto- 
mmhita and compiler with 
Marapa of the Saiutlgnma^ 
sdrasangrahn) 

Boltarasa 

{E, C. VI, Koppa 6 dated in 1369 A.D.) 


Harihara I and Bakka I appear to have been inde¬ 
fatigable in extending the limits of the new kingdom. 
According to the Sringeri record {E.G, VI, Sringeri 1) 
dated in 1346 A.D., Harihara I had already brought 
under his control the whole country between the Eastern 
and the Western oceans. He was evidently in personal 
charge of the western and parts of the southern districts 
which had previously belonged to the Scvunas of Devagiri. 
His brother Bukka I seems to have been governing the 
Eastern and Central divisions of the new kingdom. 
Certain inscriptions found in the Bangalore and Kolar 
districts suggest that prior to 1254 A.D., the last year of 
Harihara I, both these brothers were ruling jointly. 
But as about this same period we find in the Cuddapah 
and Anantapur districts independent records of Bukka I, 
and in the Kadur, South Canara and Bijapur Districts, 
those exclusively of Harihara I, Mr. Krishna Sastri has 
remarked that though joint rulers, they had actually 
administered well defined parts of the kingdom. {E,C, IX 
and X, Introd.). Kampana I, another brother, was in 
charge of Nellore and Cuddapah districts, while Marapa 
administered the Shimoga and North Canara Districts. 
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Kampanall (Hiriya-Kanipana), son of Bukka, recovered 
the south from the Muhammadans and was in indepen¬ 
dent charge of it about 1361 A.D. Bukka I transferred 
the capital from Dorasamudra to Hospattana between 1352 
or 1364, about the last year of the reign of his brother 
Harihara I and his own first year, and thence to Vijaya- 
nagar, it being more central and convenient for administer¬ 
ing the affairs of a large kingdom. Though Vijayanagar 
had been founded 18 years before, it had not yet been 
occupied as the capital as much of the country in the 
west and south had yet to be recovered or brought under 
control. {E.C. IV, Yedatore 46 ; XI, Chitaldrug 46 and 
2 ; £7.(7. V, Channarayapatna 256). 

Harihara I and his brothers not only conquered the Administra- 
whole of Southern India but also provided for its rule, organisation 
The country appears to have been divided into provinces, 
some of which were ruled by themselves in person, while 
others were looked after by Viceroys. Thus, the north¬ 
western portion of the present Shimoga District and a 
good part of North Canara formed the province of Araga, 
with its capital at Chandragutti or Grutti, a little to the 
south of Banavasi, and was ruled over by Marapa, a brother 
of Harihara I. It is stated of him that he conquered 
the whole of the Kadamba country (or Banavasi 12,000) 
and was ruling at Chandragutti in 1346 A.D., with the 
learned Chaunda-Madhava as his minister. (£7.C. VIII, 

Sorab 375). Santalige 1000, which lay to the south of 
this Province, and included parts of modern Shimoga 
and South Canara Districts, was in 1347, A.D. governed 
by a feudatory chief who called himself Pandya- 
Chakravarti. (£7.C, VIII, 126, Z*. «. 4; and Tirthahalli 
154). He was probablv connected with the old Alupas 
(or Alva) who bore the title of Uttama-Pdndya (E.I, IX, 

21-22) and an ancestor of Pandya-Chakravarti Vlra- 
Pandyadeva who in 1386 A.D. was ruling over parts of 
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South Canara district. (M.E.R. 1890, No. 60). The 
northern part of Tuluva (the Canara country) beginning 
from somewhere near Sringeri was governed by a Viceroy, 
who was stationed at Barakur, a little to the north-west 
of Nagar. Ballala III had a Viceroy at Barakiir, which 
stronghold he visited (see above). Sankara-Naik, the 
last representative of the Hoysalas, apparently, surren¬ 
dered to Bukka I, for it is said that on the latter's 
approach, he was filled with fear. (^E.C, VI, Koppa 25). 
Southern Tuluva, with Mangalore as its capital, was 
another province. It was in 1349 A.D. governed by 
Hadapada Gautarasa, a minister of Harihara I. (A/.IS.B. 
1901, No. 57 ; see A,S.I. 1907-8, 237, f.n.l). As pointed 
out by Mr. Krishna Sastri, from the fact that Gadyd?ias 
were issued in the names of both these capitals, it should 
be inferred that their Viceroys were empowered to issue 
coins in their own names. 1907-8, 237-238). 

A record from the Kolar District suggests that 
Mahamandalesvara Ariya (or Aliya) Ballappa-Danda- 
nayaka, son of Ballala III and son-in-law of Harihara I, 
was governing it. (E,C. X, Malur 61). Muluvayi-rajya 
including the modern Kolar, Salem, North Arcot and 
iSouth Arcot Districts and the adjacent country were 
ruled over by Kampana I, the son of Harihara I and 
Bukka’s son Hiriya Kampana or Kampana II. {E.C. X, 
Kolar 202 and 222 and 162). Tekkal-nadu, to which 
Harihara I and his brother Muttanna Udaiyar (i.e., 
Muddappa) issued jointly an order in 1346 A.D., was 
doubtless included in this rdjya or province. (E.C. X, 
Malur 39). Kampana II conquered Sambavaraya and 
acquired Padaividu, his stronghold and perhaps Kanchi, 
the capital of his kingdom known as Eajagambhlrarajya 
about 1361 A.D. {Madhurdvijayam, Introd. 20-25). 
Muluvayi-rajya took its name from Mulbagal, its head¬ 
quarters, which was the viceregal seat of government 
during Vijayanagar period of the eldest son of the reigning 
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king, X, Introd. XXXIV). Udayagiri, including the 

present Nellore and Cuddapah Districts, was governed 
by Kampana I about 134G A.D. {Nellore Jnsicriptions^ 
780, No. 28). His son Hangana II was in charge of 
Nellore in 1350 A D. {E.C. Ill, 24). About the same 
time, VTra-Sn-Savannodeya, another son of Kampana I, 
was ruling over Udayagiri, as “ the lord of the eastern 
ocean.” (M.E,R, 1906, Nos. 500 and 503). The province 
of Udayagiri must have formed, in the middle of the 
14th century, the eastern part of the new kingdom. 
Then there was the province called Penugonda-rHjya, 
which later included the Gutti-rajya, both together com¬ 
prising a great part of the modern Bellary, Anantapur, 
Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts. This province was in 
] 333 governed by Gangi-Deva, son of Machiyadannayaka, 
a son-in-law (Aliya) of Ballala III, with his capital at 
Penukonda. It appears to have passed into the hands of 
Bukka I, for we find him, about 1370 A.D., making the 
grant of a village included in it, (E,C, X, Goribidnur 40) 
and in 1397 A.D. a daughter of his arranging for the water 
supply of a place included in it. {E.C, X, Bagepalli 10). 
Another province called the Sadali kingdom is mentioned 
and it seems to have included Chikballapur and the 
adjoining country, which was in Naganna-Odeyar’s 
charge under Bukka I, in 1371 A.D. {E.C, X, Chik¬ 
ballapur 63). In the copper-plate grants of Harihara I, 
dated in 1336 A.D., above referred to, the Penukonda 
and Chandiagiri rajyas are included in the dominions of 
Harihara I. {E,C X, Bagepalli 70). The interest of 
Harihara I and his brothers Weas evidently a joint one in 
the kingdom and the grant recorded by them in the 
Sringeri inscription {E.C, VI, Sringeri I) seems to confirm 
this inference. Little by little they soon came to occupy 
the whole of Southern India, spreading between the 
Kastern, Western and Southern oceans, and thus 
justifying the assumption of the title of “ lord of the 
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Eastern and Western oceans *’ by Harihara I. and Bukka I. 
{E.I. Ill, 114 and VI, 327, f.n. 2.; see also E.C. X, 
Chikballapur 63 dated in 1371 A.D.). 

Harihara I is known to tradition as Hakka, a name 
’ which is confirmed by a record {E.C. V, Arkalgud 68) 
dated in 1357 A.D., where he is called Hakkanna. Of 
the five brothers, Ilakka and Bakka (he is so called in 
many epigraphs) were the most prominent in building 
up the new kingdom. Harihara’s rule over the south 
does not appear to have been as universal as that of his 
brother Bukka I later proved to be. Parts of the 
country were either in foreign hands or in the possession 
of chiefs who affected independence of the new kingdom. 
Harihara’s chief work seems to have been to guard the 
Northern Frontier and prevent the Muhammadan 
incursions. In this he succeeded fairly w’ell. The 
reduction of Muhammadan garrisons in the south left by 
Malik Kafiir was not attempted by him. That work was 
reserved to Bukka I and his eldest son Karapana II. 
Similarly, the duty of bringing to subjection recalcitrant 
chiefs, who, like the Sambavarayas of Kfinchi, practically 
helped to break up the Chola empire, was also not 
attempted by him. 

In view of the abovementioned fact that Harihara I 
and his brothers were all active members of a confede¬ 
racy which made strenuous attempts to recover the 
country from the Muhammadans and re-establish Hindu 
rule in it, it seems necessary at this stage to note briefly 
a few facts about them. Kampa I (or Kampana I), his 
immediate younger brother, became, as mentioned above, 
the ruler of Udayagiri-rajya. His name appears as 
Sankara in one record. {E.C. VIII, Sorab 375, dated in 
1347 A.D.). He probably died before the demise of 
Harihara I. The Bitragunta plates which refer to a grant 
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made by him on the annual ceremony of his father probably 
refer not to his first anniversary but to a later one. 
His son Sangatna II being posthumously born, the govern¬ 
ment of the province was under Silyana, as Kegent. 
It was during his minority that Sayana led a campaign 
against Champanarendra, identified with Sambavaraya, 
and defeated him. (See below). Kainpana seems to 
have left another son, probably he was the eldest, named 
VTra-SrT-Savanna-Odeya. (M.EM. 1907, Para 52; 
Appendix Nos. 500, 503 and 504 of 1900). In two of 
these records (Nos. 500 and 503) grants are made for 
the merit of his father Kamaparaja and his mother 
Manga-devi-amma. They are dated in Saka 1275 and 
1273 or 1353 and 1351 A.D, The other record (No. 
504 of 1906) is dated in Saka 1283 or A.D. 1361. 
According to the Bitragunta grant, Sangama II was 
ruling over the same province (Udayagiri) in Saka 1278 
or A.D. 1356. A possible explanation is that Vlra-Srl- 
Savanna-Odeya was co-regent of his father until his 
death and then ruled by himself. According to an 
inscription found at Kalahasti, Vira-Sri’s 15th year 
corresponded to the Cyclic year Subhakrit ov Saka 1285. 
(M.EM. 1903, No. 188). His accession should, therefore, 
have taken place in Saka 1270-71 or 1348-49 A.D. (See 
M.EM. 1907, Para 52). Two other inscriptions of his 
dated in his 7th and 9th years ( = 1355 and 1357 A.D.), 
one of which comes from Tiruvorriyur, 1913, 

Appendix B. Nos. 188 and 240 of 1903) are also known. 
They refer to the suppression of certain local disturb¬ 
ances. His son Singanna-Odeya is also known. (M.E.R. 
1918. Appendix B. No. 681). An inscription of his 
dated in Saka 1299 ( = A.D. 1377) has been found at 
Terusoraula in the Kurnool District. (M.E.R. lOlt-;, 
Appendix B. 481). He may be identified with the 
Singanna-Odeya who in Saka 1314 (=1392 A.D.) was 
in charge of Tulu and Malarajya with his capital at 
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Barakuru. (A.S.I. 1907-08, Page 243). Another insctip- 
tion of hifis dated in the 14th year (or A.D. 1333) comes 
from Gonjeeveram (M.A.R. 1920, Appendix B. 523 of 
1919). Harihara’s second younger brother was Bukka I, 
who later succeeded him on the imperial throne. His 
next brother was Marapa, who ruled over the Araga or 
Male country. A record dated in 1347 A.D. (E'.C. VIII, 
Sorab 375) refers at length to his conquests. He was 
established, weave told, "‘in Gomanta-saila, the excellent 
Chandragupti,” modern Chandragutti or Gutti, in the 
west of Sorab, which he appears to have made his 
capital. It is described as the pradhdna-rdjadhdni of 
Banavasi 12,000. He was praised by eulogists as Rdjd- 
dhirdjd, Yuvardt, Pap-amesvara, a great kite to the 
serpents, the kings Bhoja and Tailinga, opposer in war 
of three kings, terrifier of foreign kings (apparently 
Muhammadan invaders), etc. He is said to have con¬ 
quered the Kadamba country, to have visited Gokarna 
and worshipped god Mahabala at that place, and in 
honour of the occasion granted Kantapuri, re-named 
Marapapuri, to learned Brahmans dependent on him, 
who were all emigrants from the Andhra country. His 
minister was the great scholar and soldier Madhava, son 
of the ascetic Chaunda referred to above. Marapa is 
said (in the ?:ecord quoted already) to have given, in 
conjunction with his minister, to mankind “ from love to 
the world and affection to the minister,” the command¬ 
ments of Tryambaka in the compilation Saivagaiiia-sdra, 
which, it is stated, was produced after a study of the 
Vedas and Pufdnas. Marapa left a son Sovanna-Odeya. 
He is probably identical with prince Sovanna-Odeya 
mentioned in a record dated in 1369 A.U. in the reign of 
Bukka I, Apparently he held office in a part of the 
Shimoga District. (E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 132). A 
brother of his was Haiiappa-Odeyar, who probably ruled 
over Araga for a time. He is referred to in certain 
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inscriptions. (See E,C, VI, Koppa 7 where he is given one 
of the supreme titles). Curiously enough, in another 
record (E.C, VI, Mudgere 58) he is called Mangaraya- 
atmaja. Muddappa, the last brother of Harihara I, was a 
joint donor with his brothers of the grant mentioned in 
Sringeri I (E.C, VI) dated in 1347 A.D., to Bharati- 
tlrta-srlpada (See above). He should have lived at least 
up to 1379 A.D., as he made a grant in that year of an 
agrahdra to certain Brahmans of whom one was SAyana. 

He left a son named Konappa. Kdnappa appears with 
certain of the usual Vijayanagar titles in a grant of his 
made in the reign of Kampa II (Vlra-Kampa-Udai\ar) 
dated in Saka 1296 or 1374 A.D. {MAM. 1928, Para 
38, Appendix B. No. 662 of 1919). This record comes 
from Conjeeveram. Two other records of his dated in 
1373 A.D. come from Dharapuram in the Coimbatore 
District. These state that the temple of Nagesvaram- 
Udaiyar in which they are found and which had been 
desecrated by the Muhammadans was reconsecrated by 
a local chieftain of the name of Avudaiyaraja. These 
inscriptions make it possible that Kongu was, at about 
the period of these records, a Vijayanagara possession. 

(MA.R. 1920, Para 38). 

Inscriptions of the time of Harihara I, though not Records 
very numerous, are not by any means scanty. At least Hadhara i. 
twenty-one records of his reign are known, of which 
four are on copper-plates and the rest are lithic. These 
have come from such widely scattered parts of Southern 
India as Tanjore in the south and Shiinoga and Manga¬ 
lore on the west. They range in date from A.D. 1336 
to A.D. 1356. They are tabulated chronologically 
below:— 

(1) 1.336 A.D. E.C. X, Bagepalli 70 dated in 1336 A.D- 
(Bestarhalli copper-plates). Becords a grant and states that 
Harihar I ruled in Kunjarakona and that he founded the 
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city of Yidyanagara in accordance with the instructions of 
Vidyaranya. 

(2) 1336 A.D. Nellore Inscriptions^ No. 15, dated in 1336 
A.D. (Kapalur copper-plates). Hecords a grant and states 
that Harihara I conquered all the quarters of the earth and 
that his capital was Kunjarakona, Narrates the circumstances 
under which he founded the city of Vidyanagara under the 
instructions of Vidyaranya, where he ascended the throne, 
i.e., was crowned. 

(3j 1340 A.D. IX, Nelarnangala 19, dated in 1340 
A.D. Records a grant of Harihara I, who is described as 
Muhdniandaiesvara and as Chatussamudrddhipati or ruler of 
the country bounded by the four oceans. 

(4) 1340 A.D. I.A. X, 63, dated in 1340 A.D. Fort 
Badami built by one Ghameya-nayaka, under the orders oC 
Harihara I. 

(5) 1342 A.D. £?.C. VIII, Sorab 263, dated in 1342 A.D. 
Records the death of a Jain at Kuppatiirin Nagarakhanda 
(corresponding to Shikarpur Taluk of Shimoga District) 
which was being governed by one Gopesa, under Hari¬ 
hara I. 

(6) 1343 A.D. E.C. V. Arsikere 159, uated in 1343 A.D. 
In the reign of Harihara I, who is described as Maharajadhi- 
raja Rajaparamesvara Virapratapa Harihara-maharaya, a 
private grant was made. 

(6a) Approximately 1344 A.D. E-C, IV, Hunsur 114, 
dated in 1344 A.D. A Virakal set up for certain Gaudas of 
Chapparadahalli, who fell in the service of Harihara I. 

(7) 1346 A.D. E.C. X, Malur 39, dated in 1346 A.D. In 

the reign of the subduer of hostile kings Hariyappa-(Jdaiyar 
(e.c., Harihara I) and Muttinna-Udaiyar Mudanna) an 

order was issued to the inhabitants of Tekkal-nadu that a 
certain village situated in that nadu was granted to one 
Vaiyannan Komuppan, exempt from taxes. 

(8) 1346 A.D. E.C* X, Malur 61, dated in 1346 A.D. In 
the reign of Mahamandalesvara, subduer of hostile kings, 
Harihara I, a grant made by his son-in-law Mahamandalesvara 
Vallappa-dandanayaka was recorded. The land granted was 
in the Masandi-nadu. 

(9) 1346 A.D. E.C* VI, Sringeri 1, dated in 1346 A.D. 
Having conquered the Earth from the Eastern to the Western 
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ocean, in order to celebrate the festival of bis victory, 
Mahdmandalesvara, subduer of hostile kings, etc., Harihara I 
and his brothers granted nine villages in Santalige-nad to 
Bharati-tirtha-Snpada, his disciples and others and the forty 
Brahmans residing in that village for the performance of rites 
and service. 

(10) 3 346 A.D. E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 154, dated in 1346 
A.D. In the increasing victorious reign of Harihara I, master 
of the Eastern, Western and Southern oceans, Pandyachakra- 
varti made a grant of land in Bantalige 1,000 to Naraharideva, 
who is described as Vcdi-mdnja-pratishtdchcirya (establisher 
of the path of the Vedas). 

(11) 1346 A.D. E.C. IX, Bangalore 59, dated in 1346 
A.D. Records a private grant of land in the reign of Mahd~ 
mandalehvara Harihara I and Bukkana I in Sanainadu in 
Rtijendrasola-valanadu in Nigarili-sola-valanadu (i.e., modern 
Kolar District). 

(12) 1347 A.D. E.C. IX, Bangalore 97, dated in 1347 
A.D. Records a private gift of land in the reign of Mahdman- 
dalcsvara Harihara I. 

(13) 1347 A.D, ; Inscription at Dammalur, in Malur 
Taluk, dated in 1347 A.D., records the grant of a piece of land 
by a general of Mahdmandalcsvara Harihara I. 

(14) 1348 A.D. E.C- IX, Devanhalli 50. This inscrip¬ 
tion records the grant of a village by the Elahaka (Yelahanka) 
nad prabhu Bairideva when Mahdmandalcsvara, master of the 
country bounded by the four oceans, Harihara 1, was ruling 
the kingdom of the world. 

(15) 1348 A.D. M.E.B. 1921, Para 43, Appendix A. 
(Copperplate record No. 9). Copper-plate grant from 
Khader-peta, Anantapur District. Describes Harihara I as 
ruling from his capital Vidyanagara. 

(16) 1349 A.D. M.E.B. 1901, Appendix No. 57 of 1901. 
(Lithic inscription at Kantesvara temple at Kantavara). 
Records a gift of money. Hadapada Gautarasa, minister of 
Harihara I, is mentioned as ruling over Mangalore-raj va. 

(17) 1354 A.D. E.C. VIII, Sorab 104, dated iv 1354 
A.D. Records a salt in the reign of Mahdmandalesvara, 
destroyer of hostile kings, the Suratala (i.e., Sultan) of Hindu 
kings Sri-Vira-Hariyappa-Vodeya. 
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(18) 1355 A.D. M.A-B, 1919, Para 85. Inscription at 
Vagata, Hoskote taluk, records a private grant during the 
reign of Mahamandalesvara Harihara I. 

(19) 1356 A.D. M-E.E. 1914, Appendix B. No. Ill, 
Records the consecration of a Jain image at Rayadrug, Beilary 
District, during the reign of Harihara I. 

(20) Date not known, M.B.R, 1925, Para 29; Appendix 
A. No. 18. Copper-plate grant from Komal, Tanjore District. 
Only last plate discovered. Appears to record the grant of a‘ 
village during the reign of Harihara I. 

From the above synopsis of the records of his period, 
it might be broadly inferred that Harihara I ruled from 
about 1336 to at least 1356 A.D.; that his first capital 
was Kunjarakoaa (or Anegondi); that be founded the 
capital of Vijayanagara, under the inspiration, if not 
under the guidance, of Yidyaranya, the great Sringeri 
guru, whose original name was Mayana-Madhava; 
that he crowned himself king at this place in or about 
the year 1336 A.D., making the sixteen great gifts; 
that the original name of this capital was Vidya- 
nagara (=the city of Vidyaranya) which subsequently 
became corrupted into or was designedly changed into 
the Vijayanagara (=the city of Victory); that Hari¬ 
hara I subsequently greatly honoured Vidyaranya, visit¬ 
ing, with all his brothers and son-in-Jaw and grandson, 
Sringeri for the purpose of making a grant of nine 
villages to him for enabling him and his disciples to con¬ 
tinue their austerities in peace; that by about 1336, 
Vijayanagar had become the capital of the newly esta¬ 
blished kingdom and that Harihara 1 ruled from that 
place as his capital seat, while Bukka I and his other 
brothers ruled from other centres; that by 1340 A.D,, 
Harihara I had become the ruler of the country bounded 
by the four oceans, i,e., roughly the territory south of 
the Krishna; that about this time, between 1340 and 
1343 A.D., he assumed the full sovereign titles of 
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Mahdrdjddhimja Rdjaparamesvara Vlrapratdpa Hari- 
hara-mahdrdya as even private grants issued in 1343 
A.D. show; that though some later records describe him 
as a Mahdmandalesvara, there is no reason to believe that 
he was a mere governor at the time, but actually a 
sovereign exercising full authority over practically the 
greater part of the Southern, Central and Western 
districts of the country south of the Krishna; that many 
of the records above quoted show that his authority was 
recognised in the ancient Kadamba kingdom, the 
Santalige-iiad, N igarili-cholamandalam, Tekkal-nad, 
Elahanka-nad, Penukondacountry, and Mangalore; that 
he caused to be built a fort at Badami in 1340 A.D., 
apparently to guard the frontier against Muhammadan 
aggressions; and that he celebrated a great festival of 
victory in 1340 A.D., which might be taken as the year 
in which his power was finally recognized as the sovereign 
of the South. 

Inscriptions of later sovereigns describe Harihara I and 
his four brothers, each in his turn, as having conquered 
the Muhammadans. This might be taken as indicating 
not merely that each took a personal part in the struggle 
against the northern aggressors but also that the aggres¬ 
sors did not easily yield but pot up a continuous fight 
against the Hindu chiefs. The direction from which 
the invaders made their descent into the south seems to 
be indicated by the several records of Harihara I found 
in the north-west of Mysore. The subjugation of this 
part of the Hoysala dominions, including the Kadur and 
Shimoga districts of Mysote,;as far as Badami, appears 
to have been Harihara*s special work until about 1340 
A.D., when the fort at Badami was built by Charac\a- 
nayaka, his subordinate there. Gautarasa governed the 
Mangalore-rajya on his behalf and Gopesa held Kuppatur 
in the Nagarakhanda (Shimoga District). The fact that 
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he Was acknowleidged raler of the country as Yar north 
as the Ealadgi district, north of the Malprabha» 
may be taken to indicate that he had recovered part 
of the territory overrun by Muhammad Toghlak, Partly 
by force of arms and partly by the aid of Vidyaranya, 
Harihara I and his brothers became masters of a large 
portion of Southern India. As the sequel will show, 
they met with opposition from certain of the local 
chiefs and from Muhammadans who had established 
themselves at Madura and a few other places, but 
they were either soon subdued or deprived of al\ 
power. 

Harihara I doubtless played, with Bukka I, a great 
part in the struggles of the period. It is now beyond 
dispute that it was he who made Vijayanagar bis capital, 
from where he ruled from 1380 A.D. and onwards. 
Nuniz says that he reigned for seven years and “ did 
nothing therein but pacify the kingdom W’'hich he left in 
tranquility. ” The latter may be taken to be quite 
correct but the former (that he ruled for seven years) 
seems wide of the mark. As we have lithic inscriptions 
dated in his reign up to 1350 A.D., a reign of seven years 
allotted to him by Nuniz seems unacceptable. Reckon¬ 
ing the seven years from his coronation (i.e., 1336 
A.D.), he should have ruled, according to Nuniz, till 1343 
A.D. This is plainly contradicted by the records referred 
to above. It is possible that “ seven years ” is a mistake 
for “ seventeen years which would bring down his 
rule to 1353-1354 A.D., which is not far removed from 
1355-1350 A.D., the date of the latest lithic record so 
far known of him. Taking this record as nearer the 
actual fact, his death may be taken to have occurred— 
perhaps at Vijayanagar—in or about 1350 A.D. If this 
be so, he should be taken to have been instrumental in 
affording an asylum at Vijayanagar to Krishna, son of 
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Pratapa-Rudra of Warrangal, and to have actively joined 
him and the surviving Ballala princes in driving back the 
Muhammadans and rescuing part of the Southern Deccan 
country and thus preparing the way for the overthrow 
of the sovereignty of Delhi south of the Vindhyas. 

It is highly significant that the first record that 
gives the high sounding imperial titles of Maharaja- 
dhirdja • Rdjaparamesvara-Virpraidpa-'Harthara-Mahd- 
rdya is dated in the 3 ’ear 1343 A.D., the very year 
of this driving back of the Muhammadans. (E.C. V, 
Arsikere 159). In 1344 A.D., it is equally significant, 
"his brother Bukka 1 assumes tor the first time the titie 
of “ Raya” and in the record in which he is so described 
a grant is made for the success of his sword and arm.” 
(E.C, X, Chintarnani 89 dated in Kaliyuga 4449, cyclic 
year Tarana which should have actually fallen in Kali 
4445). Within a couple of years, he also assumed the 
full regnal titles of Rdjddhirdja^nd lidjaparamesvara and 
described himself as ” ruling the world. ” (JE.C. X, Kolar 
201 dated in 1346 A.D.). This indicates that the con¬ 
quest of the Muhammadans was over. This is further 
confirmed by an inscription of Sangama II dated in 
1356 A.D., which states that Harihara I ” defeated the 
Sultan, ” which is a direct statement and should be 
taken to refer to his re-conquest of the conquered terri¬ 
tories from the Muhammadans. Harihara’s reign cannot 
have been a quiet one, at any rate, until 1343 A.D., 
though it is certain he left the kingdom in a tranquil 
state to his successor. Nuniz staLes that Harihara I 
built the ” very grand temple ” of Virupaksha at the 
capital in honour of Vid^^aranya and ” gave much revenue 
to it.” (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 300). This 
may be taken to mean that he enlarged and rebuilt t.he 
temple, for we have inscriptions of an earlier date, of a 
Hoysala king, for instance, in them testifying to its pre¬ 
vious existence. {A,8.1. 1907-1908, 236 f.n. 2). 
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From Perishta's account of the abovementioned war 
against the armies of Muhammad Toghlak (Briggs, 
Ferishta, I. 427), we learn that the combination of 
Hindu kings was brought into being by Krishna Naik, 
son of Pratapa-Rudra-Devaof Warrangal and that Ballala- 
Deva agreed to the proposal on the understanding 
that Krishna would induce all the Hindus of Telingana 
to join in the attempt. Next, we are told, Ballala built 
the city of Vijayanagara, raised an army and the war 
began. Of course, this can only be taken to mean that 
there was a sufficient interval of time between the 
building of the city of Vijayanagar and the beginning of 
the war, as there actually was between the foundation of 
Vijayanagar in 1836 A.D., and the commencement of the 
war in 1843 A.D. The question of a combination of 
Hindus against the Muhammadans should have been 
under consideration for some years before it was actually 
brought about. That seems to be the idea underlying 
Ferishta’s account. Ferishta, who wrote nearly two 
centuries after the events he recorded, says that Ballala 
built the city of Vijayanagar; it is just possible that 
Ferishta is here referring to the foundation of 
Hosapattana, which should have been not far aw’ay from 
the city of Vijayanagar; which a few years later 
supplanted it. As Hosapattana is described as being in 
the Hoysala country, its identification with Vijayanagar 
has been objected to by Mr. Rice. (E.G. XI, Introd. 24). 
If Hosapattana was not far away from Vijayanagar, as 
already remarked, it must have been in the Hoysala 
limits. Sir Walter Elliott says (Numismata Orientalia, 
91) that the first name of Vijayanagar was Hosapattana, 
which, Mr. Rice agrees, is quite possible, as the word 
merely means “ new town. ” However this might be, 
the Hindus of the south headed by the confederate chiefs 
of Warrangal, Dorasaraudra and Vijayanagar succeeded 
in wresting Warrangal from the hands of Imad-ul-mulk, 
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the Muhammadan Governor of Warrangal, who retired 
to Daulatabad. Other Hindu chiefs joined the confe¬ 
deracy, which seized the whole of the Deccan and expelled 
the Muhammadans from it so effectively “ that within a 
few months Muhammad Toghlak had no possessions in 
that quarter except Daulatabad. ” That Harihara I was 
in the confederacy is evident from the Nellore plates of 
Sangama II (E.L III, *24) wherein Harihara I is said 
to have defeated the Sultan, meaning Muhammad 
Toghlak. The Hindus, however, soon retired south of 
the Krishna, leaving the evacuated territories a prey to 
temporary anarchy. Three years later, in 1347 A.D., 
Ala-ud-din Bahmani occupied it and was crowned 
sovereign of the Deccan at Kulburga, thus establishing 
a new dynasty which lasted nearly for a century and a 
half. 

Bukka I succeeded Harihara I. In one record he is Bukka-R; 
called Abhinaca-Bukka-Bdya. (.E.G. VIII, Sorab 102). 

This is to distinguish him from Bukka, the father of 
Sangama I, the progenitor of the family, (E.C. X, 
Goribidnur 46 ; Bagepalli 70; Mulbagal 158). It has 
been suggested by Mr. Sewell that on the death of 
Harihara I, the 8uc3ession was apparently disputed, the 
claimants being his immediate younger brother Kampa I 
or Kampana I and his next younger brother Bukka I. 

(A Forgotten Empire, 27-28). This suggestion seems to 
rest on a slender basis. Harihara I does not seem to have 
had any son, his only daughter being married to Ballappa- 
dandanayaka, a son of Ballala III, the Hoysala king. 

This Ballappa-Dandanayaka was still living in 1361 A.D., 
in which year be joined with some others in making a 
joint grant. He thus survi^^ed his father-in law, 
Harihara I, by about five years. (See E.G. IX, Bangalore 
101 dated in 1361 A.D., which, it should be added, is no 
authority for tlie inference that Harihara I, whose name 
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is incidentally mentioned in it, was still alive at that 
time. His name seems to be referred to only to show 
Ballapppa’s identity and no more). We have evidence 
enough for the belief that all his four brothers-Kampana I, 
Bukka-Baya I, Marappa and Muddappa—were, if not 
joint rulers with him, {E.C. VI, Sringeri I, dated in 1346 
A.D., which is a joint grant by all the brothers), at least 
rulers over different parts of Southern India, over which 
he certainly claimed full sovereign power. (See above- 
quoted records of Harihara I which give him the 
imperial title of Rdjddhirdja-rdjaparamcsvara, etc.). 

AUeged Mr. Sewell’s suggestion rests on two assumptions *.— 

dispute as to 

the succession (l) That as Harihara I is said to have ruled for 7 years 

examined. Nuniz, he should have died—counting from 1336 A.D., 

the year of his coronation—in 1343 A.D., and to have been 
succeeded by his brother Bukka I, to whom Nuniz assigns a 
reign of 37 years. Bukka should have died in or about 1380 
A.D,, counting the 37 years from 1343 A.D. 

(2) During this period of 37 years—1343 to 1380 A.D.— 
however, we have the Nellore Collector’s office grant of 
Sangama II dated in 1356 A.D., recording a gift in that year. 
(A Forgotten Empire, 27-28). 

This grant relates that Kampa I succeeded Harihara I 
and Sangama II, son of Kampa I, succeeded Harihara I, 
a year prior to the date of the grant. (Sewell’s 
Lint, of Antiquities, II, 8 No. 58; EJ, III, 21). As 
there are inscriptions dated in 1354-1355, describing 
Bukka I as king and as this Nellore grant describes 
Sangama II as king in 1355, it has been inferred by 
Mr. Sewell that Kampa was king from 1343 to 1355, i,e., 
from the alleged date of the death of Harihara I to the 
date of the Nellore grant. {A Forgotten Empire, 28). 
As we have seen, Harihara I did not die in 1343 A.D. 
but only about 1356 A.D. (see above), and so Sangama II 
could not have succeeded him in 1343 A.D. Nor is 
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it a fact that Bukka I died in 1380 A.D., for we have a 
copper-plate grant (£7.C. TV, Yedatore 46) which gives 
the date of his death as Saka 1298 or 1376-1377 A.D., 
which is confirmed by another inscription from Nellore 
{NeUore Inscriptions, No. 76) which couples Saka 1322 
with the 25th regnal year of Harihara II. A more 
serious objection against the alleged disputed succession 
is that in the Hulikere copper-plate grant of Harihara II, 
son of Bukka I, which is dated in 1378 A.D., it is 
actually stated that Harihara I appointed his younger 
brother Bukka-Baja as Yuvaraja.” (i?. C. V, 
Channarayapatna 256). As this grant is dated but two 
years from the death of Bukka I, it should be held to be 
practically a contemporaneous document. (E. C. V, 
Arkalgud 68, dated in Saka 1278 or A.D. 1356, appears 
to confirm the specific statement of Channarayapatna 
256). Bukka I is not onlj'^ represented in it as ruling 
the kingdom, but he is actually spoken of as “ brother, 
prince Bukkanna-Vodeya ” (fam??ia Kumdra Bukkanna- 
vodeyaru, where tamma signifies the relationship of 
brother and kumdra th^it of Yuvaraja or prince). Accept¬ 
ing Nuniz’s statement that Bukka I ruled for 37 years, 
and that he actually died in 1376-1377 A.D., his initial 
year would fall in 1338-1339 A.D. A safer inference 
than that of a disj^uted succession, in the light of the facts 
made available by the progress of research since Mr. 
Sewell wrote, seems to be that Sangama II made the 
Nellore grant in his capacity of a subordinate ruler in 
1355 A.D., when Harihara I was still the ruling sovereign. 
This is entirely in accordance with the known fact that 
Kampa I was in Saka 1268 or A.D. 1345-1346 already 
governor of Ddayagiri-rajya including the present hlellore 
and Cuddapah districts. {Nellore Inscr'ptioi''.^, II, 
page 789, No. 28). Sangama II, it is therefore 
permissible to infer, succeeded his father—Kampa 1—in 
his charge, with his capital at Vikraniasimhapura 
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(or Nellore), and made the gift referred to in the 
Nellore plates in Saka 1278 or A.D. 1356-1356, while 
ruling over Udayagiri-rajya in a subordinate capacity. 
The Mddhavlya-Dhdiuvritti and the Alankdra-Sudhd- 
nidhi, both works of Sayana, brother of Mayana-Madhava, 
indicate that Sayana was minister to Sangama II. 
Uddharana-Mdla^ one of the works of Bhoganatha, 
brother of Sayana, is, as already stated, one specially 
composed in praise of Sayana. It is clear from this 
work that Sangama II was posthumously born and 
was taught by Sayana from his childhood. During his 
minority, Sayana who was practically Eegent, marched 
against one Champanarendra and defeated him. If this 
be so, then Sangama II could have been but a boy. 
It is said in Bhoganatha’s above-quoted work that 
Sangama II attacked Garuda-nagara and defeated its 
king. Neither the king Champanarendra nor the city 
Garuda-nagara has been so far identified (M.AM* 
1907-1908, Para 83), though it is possible Champa¬ 
narendra should be the same as Champaraya (or 
Sambavaraya) of the Vlra-Kampardya Charita and 
Ganida-nagaravi is the same as Maratakanagaram 
identified with modern Viranchipuram in the North-Arcot 
District. (See below). 

Bukka I should accordingly be taken to have succeeded 
Harihara I in the usual course, the more so as there is 
reason to believe that Kampa I died some time between 
the Saka years 1268 and 1278, or A.D. 1346 and 1366, 
which years mark his own and his son Sangama’s 
governorship of Udayagiri-rajya. If Kampa I had thus 
predeceased Harihara I, Bukka I was probably made 
Yuvardja after Kampa’s death and succeeded Harihara I 
as the eldest male representative in Sangama’s family at 
the time the sovereignty fell in. Though it is not quite 
certain when Bukka I became Yuvaraja, there is evidence 
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to believe that in the very year, 1346 A.D., he was 
actually co-ruler with Harihara I. (B.C. IX, Bangalore 
59, which is a lithic inscription;. lu certain records of a 
later date, while Harihara T is described as the rul er 
{E.C. IX, Bangalore 97 and Devanhalli 50 dated in 1347 
and 1348 A.D. respectively), in certain others , Bukka lis 
so represented. (JS.C.IX, Kankanhalli 50 and Channapatna 
16 dated in 1351 A.D.). In records dated in 1355 A.D. 
and onwards, Bukka I is mentioned with all the imperial 
titles or is spoken of as ruling the kingdom of the world. 
(jB.C. IX, Channapatna 176 dated in 1355 A.D.; Devan¬ 
halli 27 dated in 1358 A.D.; Nelamangala 23, dated in 
1359 A.D.; Anekal 81, dated in 1364 A.D., etc.). The 
inference is irresistible from this style of referring to him 
that he was at first co-regent of his elder brother and 
then became sole monarch by virtue of his succession to 
the throne. This event should have occurred, as has been 
said above, about 1355-1356 A.D. 

One of the first acts of Bukka’s reign was to transfer 
his capital to Vijayanagar. In 1352-3, he was ruling 
from Dorasamudra 1906, No. 522); two years 

later, in 1354-55, we find him ruling from Hosapattana 
{E,C XI, Chitaldrug 2), a place from which he continued 
to rule in the next year as well. {Ibid, Chitaldrug 3). 
Hosapattana is described in the latter inscription as in 
the Hoysala country and as the royal city of Nijagali- 
Kataka-Rlya, of whom nothing further is known. In 
the latter year (1356 A.D.), however, we find him 
described as ruling from his “jewelled throne” at 
Vidyanagara. {E,C, XII, Pavagada 74), It is inferable 
from this that the change to Vidyanagara should have 
taken place about the close of 1356 A.D., which would be 
almost immediately after he became sole ruler. Vidya¬ 
nagara is said to have been made by him his permanent 
capital, apparently from that year. {EJ, 111,315, fM. 9). 
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Alithic inscription at Kottasivaram dated in 1365 A.D., in 
the reign of Bukka I, states that he was “ruling from 
Hosapattana/* thus making the identification of Hosa- 
pattana with Vijayanagar a greater possibility. {M E,B, 
1917, para 43; Appendix C, No. 27). This change of 
capital appears to have been dictated as much by military 
reasons, as by the fact that the succession to the throne 
involved his transfer to Vijayanagar, the new capital. 
Though his capital was at Vijayanagar, his rule over 
Mysore was complete as inscriptions of his have been 
found in every district of the State. 

A record of his son Haribara II, dated in 1376 A.D., states 
that Bukka I was Krishna re-born “as a king to deliver 
the world when it was overpowered by Mlenchchas.” 
The reference is plainly to the Muhammadans who had 
nvaded the South and wrought havoc with Hindu 
temples and religion since 1310 A.D. According to this 
inscription. Bukka I “ was born in the region of 
Pampapati,” i,e,, Vijayanagar, to chastise the Muham¬ 
madans and free the country from their horrors. Then, 
we are told, that “ with the assistance of Vidyatirtha- 
muni ” (the guru of Vidyaranya), Bukka I “ became very 
great, the earth being as his wife and the four oceans 
his treasury.” “ Having freed from enemies a hundred 
royal cities counting from DOrasainudra, he ruled over,” 
it is added, “ an empire perfect in its seven parts ” (i.e., 
king, minister, ally, territory, fortress, treasury and 
army). He must have been great in war, as one record 
dated in 1380 A.D., in the reign of his son Harihara II, 
compares him to Arjuna, the epic hero, like whom he 
was the middle son of his father and adds that “ the 
theme of universal praise was Bukka, a son on account 
of whom Sangama was famous.”(K.C. IV, Chamarajnagar 
64, dated in 1380 A.D.; cf. E.G. V, Hole-Narsipur 7, 
dated in 1396 A.D.). In keeping with this statement is 
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the desoription of Bukka I in an earlier record dated in 
1358 A.D. (E.C. Ill, Malavalli 22) as Sangamesvara- 
rdya-hahuta^ which would make him the royal hhat or 
bard of his father Sangama. The military victories of 
Bukka I apparently earned great fame for him and for his 
father, who it is implied, through his (son’s) genius, became 
famous. A record of Harihara II, dated in 1396 {E.C. V, 
Hole-Narsipur 7) speaks of his valour thus:—“ When his 
sword began to dance on the battle-field, the faces of the 
Turushkas shrivelled up, Konkana Sankaparya was filled 
with fear, the Andhras ran into caves, the Gurjaras lost 
the use of their limbs on every road, the Kambhojas’ 
courage was broken, the Kalingas suffered defeat.” This 
description of his valour is repeated in numerous later 
inscriptions. Thus, a record of Bukka II, son of Harihara 
II, adopts the same description. {E.C. VI, Koppa 25, dated 
in 1404 A.D.; cf. E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 201). Similarly, 
another inscription dated in 1397 A.D., in the reign of 
Harihara II, describes Bukka I in similar terms as a 
terror of Turushkas, the Konkana king Sankaparya, the 
Andhras, the Gurjaras, the Kambhdjas and the Kalingas, 
whom he is said to have defeated. This need not neces¬ 
sarily be set down as poetical exaggeration, as we know 
independently that Bukka I was engaged in continuous 
warfare against the Muhammadans, whom he evidently 
successfully threw back beyond the Krishna and saved 
the south for the Hindus. 

During his reign, the greater part of the country to 
the south of the Krishna, with the coast of Kanara, came 
under the Vijayanagar sway. There is hardly any doubt 
that by about 1360 A.D. the conquests of Harihara I liod 
Bukka I and their sons and generals in almost every 
part of Southern India was finally consolidated and a 
proper sj'stem of administration through viceroys, govern¬ 
ors and other local rulers had been evolved. So far as 
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Mysore itself is concerned, it formed an integral part of 
the new kingdom, Bukka’s power and rule being 
recognised in every part of it. He seems to have visited 
it at least once in 1367 A.D., after he became king. His 
minister’s deputy is specifically mentioned in a record 
dated in 1368 A.D., as being in full possession of the 
territories of the great Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana. 
{E,C. IV, Chamarajanagar 113). In an earlier record 
dated in 1354 A.D., Bukka I is described as “ ruling the 
territory belonging to the kings of the Hoysala line 
(wearing it with as much ease and grace) as an ornament 
on:his shoulder.” (EJ. VI, 327). To the north, the 
simultaneous origin of the Bahmani kingdom prevented 
an extension of territory in that direction. The rivalry 
between the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kingdoms led to 
a continual succession of wars and alliances between the 
two, many interesting details of which are recorded by 
Ferishta, but perhaps with too favourable a colouring, as 
might be expected, to the Muhammadan side of the 
picture. 


List of Bah- 
maiii kings. 


For convenience of reference, the list of Bahmani 
Sultans is here given :— 


Bassan Gangu, Ala-ud-dm 

... 1347 k.T>. 

Muhammad Shah 

... 1358 „ 

Mujfihid Shah 

... 1375 „ 

Daud Shah 

... 1378 „ 

Mahmud Shah 

... 1378 „ 

Ghiyas-ud-din Shah ... 

... 1397 „ 

Shams-ud-din Shah ... 

... 1.397 .. 

Firuz Shah 

... 1397 

Ahmad Shah, Khan Khanan 

... 1422 

Ala-ud-din Shah 

... 1435 „ 

Humayun Shah 

... 14-57 „ 

Nizam Shah 

... 1461 „ 

Muhammad Shah 

... 1463 

Mahmud Shah 

... 1482 „ 
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Early in the reign of Muhammad, which began in 
1358 A.D., a couple of years after Bukka I ascended 
the throne, Bukka 1 and his ally Vinayaka-Deva of 
Warrangal demanded the restoration of certain territories. 
This was eventually refused and war ensued. Muhammad 
attacked Warrangal and plundered the country round 
about. He did not choose to follow up his success, but 
retired on payment of an indemnity. After a short 
while, however, Muhammad, enraged at a supposed 
insult said to have been offered by the king of Warrangal, 
invaded his territories and in the conflict that followed, 
Vinayaka-Deva met with a cruel death. Muhammad 
then retired towards Kulburga, followed by large bodies 
of Hindu forces, who continually harassed him in his 
retreat. His loss in men was great and he himself was 
severely wounded in his arm. It was probably in this 
war that Nadigonte-Malla, whose exploits are spoken of 
in Chitaldrug 2 and 3 dated in 1855 and 1850 A.D., 
distinguished himself on the side of Hindu forces. (See 
below). The partial success that the Hindus seem to 
have obtained against Muhammad encouraged Bukka 
and his confreres to send an embassy to Feroze Shah, 
the Emperor at Delhi, for combined action against 
Muhammad. Feroze was, however, too much engrossed in 
his own domestic commotions to be of any use to them. 
He left the Deccan to its fate. Muhammad now saw his 
opportunity and despatched fresh forces against Warrangal 
and Golconda. Golconda surrendered and Warrangal fell 
eventually in 1424 A.D., and was annexed to the Bahmani 
kingdom. This brought the Muhammadan frontier to the 
Krishna all along its length except in the neighbourhood 
of the East Coast. (Briggs, FerUhta II, 30V ; see cilso 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 31-32, for further details). 

The defeat of the Golconda chief emboldened Muham¬ 
mad to press forward and declare war against Vijayanagar. 


War against 
Muhammad, 
Circa 1366 
A.D. 


Muhammad’s 
invasion of 
Vijayanagar, 
1366 A.D. 
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The story of this campai^ may be read at length in 
Ferishta, as told in the words of a conbemporary of the 
time. (Scott, Ferishta I, 23 and Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 32-47). It ought to suffice here to briefly 
summarize it. 

“ One evening,’' we are told, “ when the spring of the 
garden of mirth had infused the cheek of Muhammad 
Shah with the rosy tinge of delight, a band of musicians 
sang two verses of Amir Khusru in praise of kings, 
festivity and music. The Sultan was delighted beyond 
measure, and commanded to give tbe performers a draft 
for a gratuity on the treasury of the Roy of Beejanuggur " 
(a deliberate insult). The draft was signed and despatched. 
But “ the Roy, haughty and proud of his independence, 
placed the presenter of the draft on an ass, and parading 
him through all the quarters of Beejanuggur, sent him 
back with every mark of contempt and derision.” He 
also gave immediate orders for assembling his troops and 
prepared to attack the dominions of the House of 
Bahmani. He assembled an army of 30,000 horses, 3,000 
elephants and 100,000 foot and marched them to the 
vicinity of AdOni, from whence he sent detachments to lay 
waste the enemy's country. He captured the frontier 
fortress of Mudkal and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword, only one escaping to carry the tale to Kulburga. 
The Sultan swore that he would not rest till he had 
slain a hundred thousand of the infidels. A series of 
engagements took place, in which Bukka was worsted, 
and an indiscriminate massacre of men, women and 
children continued until the payment of the wretched 
draft was enforced. The cold-blooded slaughter of hosts 
of helpless human beings for so paltry a provocation 
led Bukka’s ambassadors to propose that in any future 
wars the lives of unarmed inhabitants and prisoners 
should always be spared. This merciful provision was 
agreed to and the rule long after observed. In this war. 
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the defence of Adoni was, According to Ferishta, entrusted 
by Bukka (whom he throughout mistakenly styles 
* Kishen Roy”) to a sister’s son, himself retreating 
towards Vijayanagar to defend it. Who this was is not 
known as the genealogists do not mention any sister of 
Bukka. This was the first occasion actualli/ on which 
a Muhammadan sovereign invaded the Vijayanagar 
dominions in person. The siege of Vijayanagar lasted, 
it would seem, a month, at the end of which it was 
raised, Muhammad retreating across the Tungabhadra, 
harassed by large bodies of Hindu troops. The retreat, 
however, was a ruse and the over-confident Hindus were 
engaged, at an unguarded moment, in a night-attack 
and defeated, with, as stated, immense slaughter. 
Muhammad died in April 1375 A.D., just a year before 
Bukka himself died. 


Vijayaiiafrar, 
1375 A.U. 


Mujahid, the successor of Muhammad, ruled from MujaMd’s 
1375 to 1378 A.D. Tie soon found a pretext for war 
against Bukka. In the territory between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra, both the sovereigns owned 
territory. Mujahid coveted Bankapur, which lay on the 
direct route from Vijayanagar to the sea and thus 
protected its trade, and demanded Bukka to surrender it 
and other places, and limit himself in future to the Tunga¬ 
bhadra. Bukka replied by a counter demand in which he 
asked Mujahid to vacate the Raichut Doab, in which lay 
Raichur and Mudkal, which had always belonged to 
Anegondi. He declared that the Krishna was the true 
boundary and asked Mujahid further to restore the 
elephants he had taken. Mujahid declared war and 
simultaneously besieged Adoni and advanced on Vij^ya- 
nagar. Ferishta says that Bukka, instead of attacking 
him, as he at first intended, retreated towards the Hills, 
probably those close to Sandur. This movement was 
probably intended to make Mujahid become reckless in 
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his advance on the capital. If so, it succeeded sufficiently 
well; for he was allowed to penetratt. its outer walls 
where he was attacked—Bukka personally leading his 
troops—and nearly lost his life. In the battle that ensued, 
the Hindus were, according to Ferishta^ defeated. But 
while the invaders were resting from their labours, 
Bukka’s brother—probably Marappa, as he claims to be 
V the terrifier of foreign kings in a record of his (Sorab 
374, see ante )—led into the city a reinforcement of 20,000 
horse and a vast army of foot. Fighting was resumed, 
but it is inferable from Ferishtd's narrative, that, though 
it claims the victory for Mujaliid, he had to beat a retreat 
towards Adoni. He besieged this fortress for nine months, 
but without any visible effect. He then raised the seige 
and retired to his own dominions. This must have 
occurred about the close of 1375 A.D. In view of the 
actual result of the campaign, the inscriptions (referred to 
above) seem justified in claiming the victory against the 
Muhammadans for Bukka I. This is the more credible 
for the peace of the kingdom was not disturbed for nearly 
twenty-one years after the retreat of Mujahid. (Though 
the Vijayanagar king of the period is, even in regard to this 
campaign, styled by Ferishta as Kishen Hoy,” there is 
no doubt the reference is to Bukka I, an identification 
which is supported by the Burhdn-i-Madsir which calls 
him, “ Kapazah,” which is, as suggested by Mr. Sewell, 
probably a mistake for Pakazah,"’ a corrupt form of 
Bukka Shah.”) (See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 
49, f,n, 1). Mujahid was murdered by his uncle Baud in 
1378 A.D., but he himself was, in his turn, assassinated, 
while at prayer, a month later and was succeeded by 
Ala-ud-dln*s youngest son Mahmud I (Mubammed I of 
Burhdn-i-Madsir and other authorities) who died in 
1397. During the whole of the intervening period of 
about twenty-one years, peace prevailed between the two 
kingdoms. 
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Within his own dominions, Bukka 1 had to overcome internal 
a chief named Venruman Sambavaraya, who was in 
possession of Kanchi and the surrounding country, includ¬ 
ing the fortress of Bajagamabira-malai, identified with 
Padaividu, in the present North Arcot District. 

Sambavaraya appears to have been once defeated by Suppress 
Sayana, the minister of Sangama II. Bukka I sent his 
eldest son Kampana II to proceed against him. The 1363 a.d 
fight ended successfully for Kampa, Sambavaraya being 
taken prisoner and his fortress captured. (Further details 
will be found below under the head Kampana II). This 
happened about 1363 A.D. Kampana II was next direct- Expuiaioi 
ed to drive the Muhammadans out of Srlrangam and 
Madura. This was duly accomplished and worship was south inj 
restored in the desecrated temples throughout the South 
This campaign against the Muhammadans should have 
occurred soon after 1363 A.D., as it was undertaken 
immediately after the capture of Sambavaraya. (For 
further details, see below). 

With the completion of these wars, the whole of the 
South passed under the rule of Bukka I and he styled 
himself the “ Suratrana of the Hindu Kajas,” i.e,, the 
Sultan (or supreme ruler) over the chiefs of the South. 

(F.C. Ill, Malavalli 22 dated in 1358 A.D.). 

Among the more famous of Bukka’s “ministers and MinisterB 
generals was Muddappa-dandanatha, who is spoken of in 
terms of high praise in a record of Harihara II. (F.C. V, 
Channarayapatna 256 ). He is described as “ the dwelling 
place of justice and policy, an ornament to the Lakshmi 
victory of the kingdom ” and as “the refuge of those who 
did obeisance,” We are told that Bukka I reposed so 
much confidence in him that “ committing to him the bur¬ 
den of the world, the king Bukka remained at ease like 
Vasudeva.” Another minister was Teppada-Naganna, also 
M. or, VOL. II 93 
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called Naganna Dannayaka-Odeyar and Teppada Naganna 
Vodeyar, who is referred to in a record dated in 1359 
A.D, (E.C. VI, Mudgere 26 and E,C. IX, Devanhalli 
29 dated in 1352), as Bukka’s senior minister. But a 
more famous minister and general, who was governor of 
Araga and other places forming the western part of the 
kingdom, was Madarasa-Odeyar, identical with Chaunda- 
Madhava, the great Upanishadic scholar and Saiva author 
already referred to. He served under Bukka I also. He 
was still alive in 1384 A. D. (E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 147), 
though in 1377 A. D. we bear of Virupaksha-Baya I, a 
younger brother of Harihara TI, succeeding him in the 
governorship of Araga. (E, C. VI, Koppa 19). If this 
was so, Madhava should have been the minister and 
Virupanna, the viceroy, for in 13S4 A.D. Madhava is 
referred to as making grants in Araga. (E.C. VIII, 
Tirthahalli 147). A few facts about Chaunda-Madhava 
may be noted here. From the inscriptions quoted above, 
ranging in date from 1347 A. D. to 1384 A.D., he should 
have lived throughout the reigns of Harihar I and Bukka I 
and for a time during the reign of Harihar II as well. In 
the earliest inscription dated in 1347 A.D. (E,C. VIII, 
Sorab 375), when Harihara I was living, Madhava appears 
as the minister of Marapa, who had “ acquired a kingdom 
in the West ” with Chandragupti as its capital. It is 
stated that Marappa obtained him as Bhargava had 
obtained Sankara. Madhava is here described as the 
disciple of Kriyasakti, who was Tryambaka himself, and 
as “ the great minister,” who was born a pilot to the great 
king (Marapa) “floating in the ocean of the kingdom.” 
In the power of his wisdom, he could, it is said, over-reach 
even Brihaspati. He helped Marapa in the production 
of the compilation of Saivdgama-Rdrasangraha^ which 
Marapa is said to have undertaken “ from love to the world 
and affection to the minister.” (Sorab 375 and ante). In 
the next important inscription dated in 1368 A. D., in the 
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reign of Bukka Ty we have some more notable details about 
Madhava. (E,C, VIII, Shikarpur 281). He is described as 
the son of Chaunda, an austere ascetic Brahman of the 
Angirasa-gotra, and that through the astonishing favour 
of his guru, Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, he gained celebrity as 
a Saivji. By his masterful energies, he subdued this world 
and the next, and was speedily the conqueror of many 
countries on the shores of the Western ocean. (These 
doubtless refer to his conquest of Goa and other countries 
already referred to). “What more could be said in his 
praise!” exclaims the learned Phanisitu, the composer of 
the inscription. We are next told that he cleax’ed and 
made plain the ruined path of Upa^iishadsy which was 
overgrown and dangerous from the serpents, the proud 
advocates of evil doctrines, so that though the abode of 
Brahma is so far, he was ever helping the worthy to go 
there without a guide, and was praised by the wise as 
the guru who established the path of the Upanishads, 
Bukka I, on ascending the throne, committed the govern¬ 
ment as far as the Western ocean to him. Madhava, 
in order that his overseeing of that part of the kingdom 
might be without trouble, on the advice of his guru 
Kriyasakti worshipped his favourite linga Tryambaka- 
natha by means of special ceremonies and by a number of 
rites and practices as prescribed in the Saivdrnndya. Then 
in order to complete the great vow which h«j had com¬ 
menced with special rites a year before in accordance with 
the directions of the Siva^Sandhyay he requested the 
king’s permission to make the grant of a village, but 
explained that it must be acquired from his own funds. 
Leave being granted, he purchased “ at the price of the 
day,” a village, in his own province, “ with,” we are told, 
“ the knowledge of the authorities of the mandalay” and 
divided it into 80 shares and bestowed the same on 
Kashmir Brahmans, “pre-eminent by their virtues and 
the country of their birth, travellers to the farthest point 
M. Gr. voii. II. 93* 
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of the Chardyaniya^aticharandmndya^ daily observers of 
all the rites appointed in the pure Slvdmndya, ever 
devoted to the worship of Ashtamurti.*’ Madhava is 
further described as distinguished for policy and courage 
and as renowned in the world for his good qualities. It is 
said, he was “ invested with authority for punishing the 
evil and with Brahman purity and Kshatra victorious power 
for protecting the earth from fear.” He was undoubtedly 
as great in leading armies to success on the battle-field as 
in conducting the civil administration of the country. 
That he was a devout Baiva and a great scholar and 
author is also evident. His grant to Kashmir Brahmans, 
evidently of the Pasupata sect and resident in the 
Mysore country, shows that he was either an immigrant 
Kashmir Brahman himself or preferred Kashmir 
Brahmans as his donees because of his guru Kriyasakti 
who was obviously the head of the Pasupata sect at the 
time. Kriyasakti, mentioned as his guru^ appears to 
have been the family guru of Vijayanagar k ings of the 
first dynasty from Harihara I downwards. He probably 
belonged to the Ijakulagama school and was a strict Saiva. 
The next inscription mentioning Madhava is one dated 
in 1384 A.D. {E.G. VIII, Tirthahalli 147). This takes 
us into the reign of Harihara II. He was still the 
administrator of the western part of the kingdom includ¬ 
ing Araga and the other provinces. Seeing that we have 
no further trace of him, probably it has to be presumed 
that he died not long after. His son Boltarasa has been 
referred to above. Chaunda, father of Madhava, is, it 
will be seen (from E.G. VIII, Shikarpur 281), described 
as “an austere ascetic.” The Goa copper-plates speak 
of him as Chaundi-bhatta and mention his mother’s name 
as “ Machambiga.” Chaunda has been identified with 
another Ohaundapparya, son of Chinnary a and elder 
brother of Adityadeva and Manchaparya, who is known as 
the author of a work called Apastambhlyddhvara-tantra^ 
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svatantra-vydkhyaivfith the alternative name of Prayoga- 
ratnamdla)^a commentary on theSrautasutra of Apastam- 
bha, a treatise on Vedic sacrifice. This Chaundarya 
in describing himself in the colophon to his work states 
that he was the minister of king Vira-Bhupati, son of 
Yuva Bukkabhupala and Tipparnba and grandson of 
Srimaharajadhiraja-Srl-Vlra-Harihara (II). Vira-Bhupati 
was according to inscriptions the son of Bukka II by 
Tipparnba. He was in power between 1409 and 1420 
A.D. Accordingly Chaandapparya, his minister, and 
author of the work Praybgaratnamdla^ must have lived 
in about the first quarter of the the 15th Century A.D. 

50, his identification with Chaundabhatta of the Goa 
inscription and Chaunda, the “ austere ascetic,’’ who is 
described as the father of Madhavamantri, governor of 
the western province of the Vijayanagar kingdom, (in 
E,G. VII, Shikarpur 281) is wholly untenable. As 
Madhavamantri was governor between 1347 and 1384 
A.D. (see above), his father Chaunda-bhatta should be set 
down to at least Circa 1320 A.U., if not earlier. From 
Harihara land his brothers Bukka I and Marapa, whom 
Madhava-mantri served as minister or administrator, 
there were four generations to Vira-Bhiipati. While 
Madhava-mantri was the minister of Marapa of the first 
generation of kings, his father Chaunda-bhatta—if his 
identification with Chaundapparya is correct—cannot be 
the minister of Vira-Bhupati, removed from Harihara I 
by three generations. Consequently, he must have been 
another Chaunda, who could not have been even a descen¬ 
dant of Madhava-mantri, calling himself hy the name of 
Madhava-mantri’s father, for they belonged to different 
gotras Chaundappacharya, the author of the Praydga- 
ratnumdla belonged to the Vasishta-gOtra while 
Chaunda, father of Madhava-mantri, belonged to the 
Angirasa gotra. (See Sources of Vijayanagar History^ 

51, It is stated in the introductory stanzas of 
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Brayoga-ratnamdla that Vidyaranya having been 
requested by Pandits like Chaundapparycj to comment on 
the Srauta-sutras, explained the Hautra and Audgatra 
portions of that work. This would show that Chaund 
apparya was the younger contemporary of Vidyaranya- 
and benefited from his teachings and explanations in 
Vedic ritualism, {Triennial Catalogue of Mss. of the 
Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library^ 
1910-11 to 1912-13, Vol. I, Part I, Sanskrit, C. B. No. 
795, page 1050). This statement confirms the tradition 
that Vidyaranya lived to a great age. 

Chaunda-Madhava’s son Boltarasa is recorded to have 
made a grant on Vira-Virupanna (i.e., Virupaksha I, 
a son of Bukka I) coming to the kingdom of the world. 
(E.C. VI, Koppa (3). It is not clear from this record which 
specifically states that Bukka 1 was ruling the kingdom 
from his capital Vijayanagar (called here Hastinavati- 
patna) how Virupanna came to rule the kingdom of the 
world. He was evidently appointed governor of Kalasa 
or the Three Thousand kingdom, in or about 1369 A.D. 
He made a grant to the Brahmans of the Brahmapuri 
of god Kalasanatha in 1370 A.D. (E.C, VI, Mudgere 59). 
This surmise is supported by another record dated in 
1370 A.D., in which he is specifically described as the son 
of Bukka I and is mentioned as making a grant for the 
god Kalasanatha of Kalasa-nad. (E.C. VI, Mudgere 52). 

A Samantadhipati of the name of Mayileya-Nayaka is 
mentioned in an inscription dated in 1359 A.D., coming 
from the Bangalore District. (E.C. IX, Nelamangala 23). 

A Mahasamantadhipati Sonneyanayakar is also men¬ 
tioned in an inscription dated in 1369 A.D. (E.C. X, 
Kolar 12). Another person prominently mentioned in 
records found in the Kolar District is Naganna-Vodeyar, 
who is described as ruling the Sadali kingdom. (E.C. X, 
Chikballapur 63 dated in 1371). His son Depanna- 
Vodeyar figures equally prominently in certain records 
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dated in the years 1383 and 1384 A.D. {E.C. X, Kolar 
80 and 67). Who these were—whether they were 
related to Bukka I and Harihara II—is nowhere stated. 
Whether this Depanna-Vodeyar can be identified with 
Deparaja, the kannada poet, is discussed below. Another 
great minister of Bukka I was Chicka-Odeya Anantarasa, 
who was administering the Penukonda country in 1376 
A.D. {E.C. XII, Pavagada 92). Virupanna Odeya, a son 
of Bukka I, was in charge of this province in 1354 z\.D. 

(-&./. VI, 327). Probably Anantarasa was temporarily 
in charge of it as Virupanna was transferred to Araga in or 
about 1363 A.D. (E.G.. VIII, Tirthahalli 20 and 37). 
His deputy (he is called his minister) at Penukonda was 
Cholappa who constructed a canal and a bridge. {E.C. XII, 
Pavagada 92). It was at the instance of this Mahdpra- 
dhdna apparently that Bhaskara-Bahadura dug the tank 
at Poruhaamilla in 1370 A.D. and designated it Ananta- 
sagara after him, (Af.AJ.iJ. 1903, No. 91). In the record 
mentioning this fact, Ananta (also called Anantaraja) is 
spoken of as the minister of the five sons of Sangama I as 
Sri Krishna had been the charioteer of the five Pandava 
brothers. According to another inscription dated in 
1354 A.D. (E.I, VI, 327), he built the fortifications of 
Penukonda, future capital of the Vijayanagar kings. 
Dater inscriptions show that his son Bukkanna and his 
grandson Ananta followed his excellent example and added, 
to works of public utility in and around Anantapur, which 
by the way, came to be known after this great minister 
of Harihara I and his brothers. {M.E.B, 1926, Para 37 ; 
Appendix C. No. 350 of 1926). Mahapradhana Malleya 
Dannayaka administered the Barakur-rajya between 1360 
and 1365 A.D. {M.E.B. 1901, Nos. 132, 138, 139 and 
141). Another Mahdpradhdna of note was Bayicheya- 
Dannayaka, whose son was Irugappa-Odeya, who became 
famous as the prime minister of Harihara II. (See 
below). An inscription dated in 1367 A.D., found at 
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Cheliimatturu, in the Hindapur taluk, states that he 
put up a stone bench at that place. {M.E.R. 1918, Para 
66; Appendix B. No. 779 of 1917). Irugappa is known 
to us as the '' best of Jainas ” who built the Jain temple 
at Vijayanagar. {S JJ. I, 156). 

A record dated in 1371 A.D. refers to one Budha- 
Mahadeva, who was ruling over Durga. He was pro¬ 
bably the donor of the grants recorded in Coorg inscrip¬ 
tions 8 and 9. (E.C. VI, Mudgere 87; Introd. 22). A 
Samantadhipati Singaya-Nayaka is referred to in an 
inscription dated in 1367 A.D. (E.C. IX, Hoskote 117). 
Another minister Mallarasa is mentioned in a record 
assigned to 1346 A.D. (E.C. X, Kolar 201). 

Several lithic inscriptions of Bukka I have been found 
in the present Mysore District, some of them Vlrakals 
commemorating the deeds of those who fell fighting. 
(E.C, IV, Nagaraangala 61 dated about 1365 A.D.). He 
had a great Brahman minister named Basavayya- 
Dannayaka who is described as *‘a mirror to the faces of 
ministers, supporter of all works of merit, a light of the 
Brahman race,’' and under him was one Ganapatima, 
who was “like the treasury of his right hand” and 
“ governing the south side of the Cauvery in the country 
of the strong-armed Vishnuvardhana Pratapa-Hoysala.” 
(E.C. IV, Chamarajnagar 113 dated in 1368 A.D. and 
Chamarajnagar 117 dated in 1363 A.D.). In still earlier 
inscriptions, dated about 1360, this minister’s name is not 
mentioned. (E.C. Ill, Seringapatam 87 dated in Kaliyuga 
4400 and Mandya 90, which is undated). This shows 
that he probably came into power between 1360 and 
1363 A.D. 

As mentioned above, during Bukka’s reign, the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom was already regularized into 
provinces, with viceroys and governors over them. Most 
of his sons appear to have been viceroys. His eldest son 
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Tippanna-Yodeyar was evidently in charge of the home 
province of Dorasamudra. Harihara II, who eventually 
succeeded him, appears to have ruled with him, at least 
he is so described (as “ ruling the kingdom of the world”), 
in an inscription of Bukka I dated in 1375 A.D. (E.C. 
IX, Kankanhalli 93). Another son, Virupanna (or 
Virupaksha I) was viceroy of Araga or the Male-Kajya. 
We have inscriptions of his dated in 1362, 1363, 1367 
and 1379 A.D. (E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 20, 37 and 194; 
Nagar 34, Tirthahalli 13 4). In one record dated in 
1378 A.D., he is called Yadugiri Virupanna-Vodeya. 
Yadugiri is a corrupt form of Udayagiri. It mentions a 
gift in his reign by order of Vidyaranya Sripada. His 
minister in 1367 A.D. was Talkad Mavarasa. The record 
which mentions him states that Virupaksha I governed 
over Araga 18, Gutti 18 and Idugundi, with the Kdnkana 
and Hoysana kingdoms as his boundaries. (Nagar 34). 
He is called in some records as Vlra-Udagiri-Virupaksha 
Kaya. (E.C. VIII, 114 and 163 dated in 13V9 and 1380 
A.D.). Apparently he had been originally in charge of 
Udayagiri-rajya. As inscriptions of his dated in 1385 
and 1386 A.D. have been found in the Tanjore District, 
it has to be inferred that he was later in cjharge of that 
province. (M.E.B. 1925-1926, para 35; Appendix C. No. 
152 of 1926 and Appendix B. No. 509 of 1925). 
Sovanna-Vodeyar, son of Marapa, seems to have governed 
a part of Araga. (E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 132 dated in 
1369). Mallinatha, or Mallappa. another son of Bukka I, 
is spoken of in a record of 1355 A.D., as ruling the 
kingdom of the v/orld, apparently as co-regent. 
(E.C. IX, Anekal 87). Hiriya-Kampana (or Karnpana II), 
another son, was governor of Muluvai-rajya or the 
province of Mulbagal. He is referred to in many inscrip¬ 
tions discovered in the Bangalore and Kolar Districts. 
From these, it is clear he was administering this pro¬ 
vince from 1356 A.D. (E.C. X, Kolar 222) to 1366 A.D. 
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{Ihid Kolar 162). He seems to have succeeded in it 
his lincle Kampana I, who was ruling over it from 
1351 A.D. {Ibid Kolar 202). He appears to have been 
succeeded in the governorship by his nephew Immadi- 
Bukka (son of Harihara II), who figures as viceroy in 
inscriptions dated in 1888 A.D. {Ibid Bowringpete 17) 
and 1397 A.D. {Ibid Mulbagal 74). He is the hero of 
the Vlra-^Kampardya-Charitam or Madkurd- Vijayam, 
whose author was his queen Ganga-Devi. (See below). 

Chikka-Kampana-Vodeyar, another son of Bukka, 
appears to have been governor of south Mysore under his 
father. Several epigraphs mentioning his governorship 
have been traced in it. One at Bettahalli dated in 1368 
A.D. refers to a grant of his. {E.C. IV, Gundlupet 46). 
Another dated in Saka 1290, Cyclic year Kllaka, ov A.D. 
1368, mentions him as ruling the kingdom of the world ; 
this suggests co-regency on his part. {E.C, III, Nanjangud 
117). A third dated about 1369 A.D. is a record of 
grants made to the god Vaidyanatha of Mamballi, which 
is described here and elsewhere as the bathing place oi 
Harihara {Harihara-ndthana-majjana), whether god or 
king is not clear {E.C. IV, Yelandur 64) ; another dated 
in Circa 1370 A.D. records a charter granted by him to 
the oflBcials of Hattalakote, in which the customs due 
from Hadinad are regulated {E.C. IV, ChamarajnagaJ 
97) ; and two others dated in 1372 A.D. record a grant 
by the Brahmans of Prasanna-Vijayapura providing for 
the annual support of the dancing girls attached to the 
temple of god Bamanatha at the place. {EE. IV, 
Gundlupet 32 and 34). It is not known when Cbikka- 
Kampana-Vodeyar died. But a later addition to a 
record which comes from Mysore {E.C. Ill, Malavalli 21) 
states that “ Kampana-Vodeyar attained Svarga {i.e., 
died) in the Plava year on a Saturday corresponding to 
Vaisdkha baJiula 6. The reference may be to Chikka- 
Kampana as he was governing in this part of the kingdom. 
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His son Nanjanna-Vodeyar is said to be ruling in Saha 
1296 (Cyclic year Ananda), or A.D. 1374, in which year 
he made a grant to a Pasupata teacher named Akasavasi 
Sankhyadiguru. {E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 108). 

Jainism still flourished in the land, despite the progress Settlement of 
of Sri-Vaishnavisiii. In the reign of Bukka I, we hear va^^^nava*^* 
for the first time of differences having arisen between dispute, laes 
the two classes of votaries. At length, in 1368 A.D., 
matters appear to have reached a crisis. The Jainas 
preferred a i^etition to Bukka I about the injustice done 
to them by the Vaishnavas and Bukka summoned the 
leaders of the two communities before him and effected a 
a reconciliation between the two creeds. The king 
evidently called the parties together to his presence, the 
Jainas (called “the blessed people*') and the Sri-Vaishna¬ 
vas (called the “bhaktas") being present from all their 
different districts and centres. As is graphically put in 
one record, he taking the hand of the Jainas and placing 
it in the hand of the Sri-Vaishnavas of the eighteen 
nddus including the achdryas of Siirangain, Tirupati, 

Kanchi and Melkote and other Vaishnava sects (among 
whom special mention is made of the Tirukulas and 
Jambavakulas, i,e,, Holey as and Madigas, who are said 
to have helped Ramanuja in recovering the image of 
Selvapillai from the Muhammadans at Delhi) declared that 
there was no difference between the Vaishnava and the 
Jaina creeds. He then decreed as follows :—“ The Jaina 
creed is, as before, entitled to the five great musical instru¬ 
ments and the kalasa or vase. If loss or advancement 
should be caused to the Jaina creed through the Vaishna¬ 
vas, the latter will kindly deem it as loss or advance¬ 
ment caused to their own creed. The Sri-Vaishnavas 
will to this effect kindly set up a sdsana or inscription 
in all the hastis of the kingdom. For as long as the 
sun and moon endure, the Vaishnava creed will continue 
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to protect the Jaina creed. Vaishnavas and the Jainas 
are one body; they must not be viewed as dififerent, 
Tatayya of Tirupati will, out of the money levied from 
every Jaina house throughout the kingdom, appoint 
twenty servants as a bodyguard for the god at Belgola 
and repair ruined Jaina temples. He who transgresses 
this decree, shall be traitor to the king, a traitor to the 
sangha and the samuddyaJ*' {E.G. II, Sravana-Belgola 
New Edn. 344=01d Edn. No. 136). Copies of this 
decree appear to have been set up in various places, 
for besides the one at Sravana-Belgola there is still 
one at Kalya in Magadi Taluk, the Kallehadapattanna 
referred to in them. (E.C. IX, Magadi 18). This 
place is described as a wealthy town in a record of 
1371 A.D. Apparently it was an important Jaina 
centre in earl 3 ^ Vijayanagar times {E,C. Ill, Nanjangud 
64), though there are no Jains at present in this 
place and the basfi in which it was set up has 
disappeared and the slab bearing the inscription is lying 
in a private field. In the Ka[ya version, which is 
slightly different from the Sravana-Belgola one, it is 
mentioned that the Jainas petitioned that the Srl- 
Vaishnavas were unjustly killing them—apparently’ as the 
result of the dispute that had arisen between the two 
parties in regard to the use of the five different musical 
instruments. The king’s order included permission to 
the use of these instruments at five (important) hastis^ 
while they were prohibited at all the others. It is 
interesting to note that these inscriptions open with a 
verse in praise of the Sri-Vaishnava teacher Bamanuja, 
which is the last one of five verses known as 
Dhdtipanchaka in adoration of Ramanuja. (E,C. II, 
Introd. 63). This would indicate that the Sri-Vaishnavas 
were willing parties to the engagement they had entered 
into at the instance of the king to protect the Jaina 
creed. 
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Bukka, we are told, had many wives. Of these, a Domertic life, 
record of the time of his son Harihara II states, the chief 
was Honnayi, in accomplishments like the science of 
love, in wisdom like the Vedas. She is spoken of as the 
“fulfiller of his desires.’* (E.C. V, Channarayapatna, 
dated in 1378 A.D.). Apparently she died about the year 
1372 A.D. (Cyclic year Paridhdvi), for we find Bukka I 
making a grant of Honnapura in her name to god 
Basavalinga at Honnapura-Halandulige (attached to 
Masavalli) in Manjarabad Taluk. (E.C, V, Manjarabad 
31). The village evidently came to be known after her. 

It is not known who exactly were her sons, though Bukka 
had at l«ast eight sons. Whether Tippa-Raja or Tippanna- 
Vodeyaru, spoken of in one inscription dated in 1360 
A.D. as the eldest son (Hirii/a-Jcomdranii) of Bukka I, 
was her son is not known. {E,C. V, Hassan 19). It is 
seen from the record quoted above that he captured 
Uchchangi, the place of that name in the Chitaldriig 
District. Apparently he subverted the Pandyas, whose 
capital it was. The same Tippanna-Vodeyar and his 
capture of Uchchangi is referred to in E.C. VI, Mudgere 
25 dated in 1359 A.D., the grant recorded by it being con¬ 
firmed by him. His wife Singara-Devi is mentioned in it. 

As he is given full regal titles (even Chakravarti), it 
must be presumed he was in charge of the home province 
of DOrasamudra, Another queen of Bukka I was 
Gaurambika, by whom w'as born Harihara II, who suc¬ 
ceeded him. (E,C. V, Hole-Narsipur 7 dated in 1396 
A.D, and E.C, VI, Koppa 25 dated in 1404 A.D.). But 
curiously enough, in a record dated in 1378 A. D., of 
Harihara II, who makes the grant mentioned in it, it is 
stated that Jambur in the Hoysana country was renamed 
Honnalapura after his mother (mdtri-ndvma) and gifted 
by him to Brahmans. It is evident from this inscription 
that the grant was made for the merit of Honnayi, who 
is mentioned in the earlier part of the same record as the 
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favourite wife of Bukka I, after her death. Either 
Gaurambika and Honniivi describe the same person or 
Harihara II must be presumed to have made the gift of 
H^nalapura in the name of his step* mother Honnayi. 

V, Channaravapatna *250. Text and Translation 
of Hulikere Copper-plate grant). 

According to the Vira‘K(itni)ardiia-charitarn, Bukka I 
appears to have had several other queens, among them 
Devayi whom the author of that work says he loved best. 
Bukka I appears to have had by her three sons, Kampana 
(II), Kampana (III) and Sangama (III). It is mentioned 
in this poem that Kampana (ID was so named because 
his enemies quaked with fear at the very mention of his 
name. {Vira-Kampardya-Ckaritam, Introd. 4). Two of 
these sons are further referred to below. Mallinatha or 
Mallappa-Vodeya, another son, is mentioned in certain 
inscriptions. {E.C, IX, Anekal 82). tie is mentioned in 
a record, dated in 1855 A.D., as ruling the kingdom of 
the world. In another, {Ibid Anekal 87) the father’s 
name is (mistakenly) given as Mallappa-Odeyar and the 
son’s as Bukka, This is dated in 185(3 A.D. Another 
son Kampana* Vodeyar was governor of Mulbagal, 
though described as ruling the kingdom of the world. 
{E.C. IX, Bangalore 81 dated in 1808 A.D.). He 
w\as governor of Mulbagal-rajya from 1850 to 18(30 
A.D. (E.C. Kolar *2*22 and 102). He must be distin¬ 
guished from Chikka Kampana, the Governor of South 
Mysore. The latter was another son of Bukka and was 
apparently the younger brother of Kampana II. Hence 
he is described in the records from Mysore as Clitkka (or 
the younger) Kampana. If Kampana, the younger brother 
of Harihara I, is called Kampana I, Bukka’s first son 
Hiriya Kampana, who was governor of Mulbagal, would 
have to be called Kampana II, and his younger brother 
Chikka Kampana, the governor of South Mysore, as 
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Kampana 111. Kampana II (t.e., Hiriya Kampana) is the 
hereof Vlra-Kamparfuja-Charitam or Hadhurd-vijayam„ 
composed by his queen Gan^a-Devi and mentioned above. 
A son of his, of the name of Kamaiya-Nayaka, is mentioned 
as making a grant of land in A.D. (E C, IX^ 

Bangalore 81). Two other sons of his were Kattaiya- 
Nayaka and Jommanna Udaiyar who are mentioned in 
records dated in 1859 and 1875 A.13. (L.C. BowringpetSl 
and Chintamani 94). Another son of his, known from 
literary })nt not from inscriptional sources was Drqmraja, 
author of Hobnqina Hone and Amaruka. Deparaja calls 
himself the son of Katnpa in his works, but which Kampa 
it is that he refers to is not clear. It is a question if he 
can be identified with Depanna-Vodeyar, son of Nnganna- 
Vodeyar, who figures conspicuously in ctu'tain records in 
the Kolar District in the reign of Biikka I, and whose rela¬ 
tionship toBukkal is not known. Mr. K. Narasimhachar 
thinks that Depanna was probably the son of Kampa II. 
More probably he was a son of Kampa HI, though he 
is not mentioned in the inscriptions as such. Other inscrip¬ 
tions of his are dated in 18()5 A.I),, IHtiU A.D. and 1874 
A.D, (E.C. IX, Bangalore 07, Hoskote 108,108a. and 157). 
He is styled in his records as Srl-Vlra-Kumdra Kampana- 
Udaiydr and described as MahdmandalTtivara, subduer of 
hostile kings, champion over kings who break their word, 
lord of the northern, southern, eastern and western 
oceans/' {E.C. X, Kolar *222), In this last quoted 
inscription, he is described in terms of high praise as “ a 
sun in unbounded valour, a moon incarnate in serenity, 
a unique treasure of music, a tree of paradise to the 
learned,” and is further spoken of as ” intent on establish¬ 
ing dJianna, lord of the Goddess of sovereignty, with a 
name renowned among kings.” 

That all this is no mere empty boast is proved to some 
extent by his queen's poem Vlra-Kaynpnrdya-charitam 


Conqucf t of 
Siimbava- 
raya’s 
kiiigdoxn. 
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above referred to. (Edited by Pandits G. Harihara 
Sastri and V. Srinivasa Sastri, at the Sridhara 
Press, Trivandrain, According to this work, 

Kainpana If was commanded by his father Bukka I to 
attack Champaiaya, the Dravida chief, who was then 
ruling over Tondamandala, w'ith Kanchi as his capital, 
and wrest his kingdom from him; then subdue the 
Vanvyarajas (or forest kings) of the south, and finally 
advance against the Muhamniadans who were still in 
possession of Madura and drive them out of it. Agree¬ 
ably to this order, Kampana II marched ha th s(3Uthwards 
witli a well-e(]ui])ped army, crossed the borders of the 
Karnataka country and reached Kantitkclnttna (literally 
identical with Muluvdi or Mulbagal), which he made his 
head-quarters. He next marchi‘d his armies to Virinji- 
puram on the Pillar and from there he entered Cliampa- 
raya's territory. A fierce batth* folU)wed, in which 
Champa was defeated and he tied in the dirotation of his 
capital. Kampana pursued him, took his capital and laid 
siege to the strong fortress of RajagambhTra, in which he 
had taken refuge. The siege lasted for several days, at 
the end of which Kainpana’s soldiers scaled the hill witli 
ladders and attacked the garrison inside. Cliampa seeing 
that all was now really lost, sallied forth and fell in a 
single combat with Kampana. Kampana next entered 
Kanchi and set up rule there, w^hich proved (]uite a 
successful one. He here received—apparently an interval 
of time is presumed between his conquest of Champa and 
his expedition against Madura—accounts of the havoc 
wrought Ijy the Muhammadans in the south at Chitamba- 
ram, Srlrangam, Jambukesvaram, Madura and Tinne- 
velly. He next advanced on Madura relieving doubtless 
the intervening country of Muhammadan rule, and there 
killed in another single combat, after a hard fight, the 
Muhammadan chief who had dc^spoiled the kingdoms of 
the Hoysala Ballalas, the Clmlas and the Pandyas. 
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The identity of the persons mentioned in the Vlra- 
Kampardya-charitam is not difficult to make out. 
Champaraya is Sarnbavaraya, evidently a descendant of 
the Sambavarayas of tlie inscriptions (see under CJioIas) 
who ruled over a large tract of country extending from 
the Ghats on the west to the sea on the cast, with 
Padavidii as his stronghold and perhaps Kanchi as his 
capital. The Kajagambhlra hill has been identified with 
Padavidu. {Vlra-Kamp(irdya-Chftritam, Introd. 21). 
It appears to have been so known from one Rajagainbhlra 
Sainbavarriyan (an ancestor of Champaraya) who lived 
in the reign of the Chnla king Rajariija III, and ruled 
over the country round about Kanchi. {S.I.I. I, iii. 
But see below). An inscription of Kampana, dated in 
Salifi 1287 ( = 1375 A.D.), found at Tirupputkuli near 
Kanchi, records that Kampana, son of Biikka I, became 
permanent the throne after his capture of Kajagam- 
bhlra-rajya. (M.EJi. 18U9, App. B. No. 18). Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya was at one time disposed to identify Raja- 
gamhhirarajya with the ITindyan kingdom, the name 
Rdjdyamhhira being a surname of Jatavarman-Kula- 
sekhara. \M.E,R, IH99, Paras 57 and 40). But, as 
pointed out by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Kao, it might refer 
to the district ruled over by KajagambhTra Sambavaraya 
and his descendants, which lay in the modern districts of 
Chingleputand North kvcoi^Vlra-Kavipardija-Charitavi, 
Introd. 22-24). lit' probably acquired tbe title of “Raja- 
gam bhlra,” which appears to have been held by the Chnla 
king RfijaiTija II, on his conquest of the part of Chola 
country, which he subsequently ruled over. (See M.E.R. 
1913, Para 3() quoting App. No. B. 440, in which it is 
stated that the lands granted to the tejiiple at Tirup- 
palatturai were clublx?d together under the name of 
RdjayaynhhiranaUilr after this title of Rajarrq'a II). 
Though the poem states that Champaraya was killed in 
a single combat, this probably is an exaggeration. Other 
M. Gr, VOL. II 94 
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authorities (such vls Rdmdbhyudayam, Sdluvdbyhxtdayam^ 
Vardha purdna and the Jaiminl Bhdratam) agree 

in asserting that he was defeated and reinstated in his 
original possessions though only as a subordinate. This 
is confirmed by a lithic inscription found at Madam in 
the North Arcot District dated in 18r>d A.D., which speci¬ 
fically states that Gandaragiili Mriraya-Nayaka, son of 
Somaya Dandanayaka, the Mahapnidhafti of Kampana II, 
defeated and took captive Venriiinan Sambuvaraya 
and captured Rajagainbhlra-malai. To coiniiieinorate 
his capture of the hill-fort and its chief, Maraya-Nfiyaka, 
according to the record, built a ynpura called (hindara- 
gnli Mdrayandyaklcan-th'iiydpuram in the second prdkdra 
of Tiruvagallsvara Madaiya-Maln'ideva of Kulattnr. The 
record itself is found engraved on tlie left side of the 
outer ynpura of the temple at Madam. This ri*cord 
is ccaiclusive on the points of tlic identity of the 
Sainhuvaraya of the Vira-Kampardy^t-Oharitafn and of 
his being taken captive alive. The circumstan(*es undi*r 
which the poetess Ganga.-de>ri described Champarfiya as 
having been killed in a single combat by her lord seems 
but a poetical license she has indulg(‘d in. This is nearer 
the truth as Champa is said to have accompanied Jini- 
Gundadeva in his advance on the Sultan of the south. 
(Ibid ‘24-25 ). As tliis campaign against Champaraya is 
said to have been accomplished after J^ukka's accession 
to his throne, and seeing that Kanipana's inscrijition at 
Tirupputkuli is dated in Idfio A.D., it should have been 
achieved sonu^ time about 1805 A.D. The Madam 
inscription of the same king, dated in 18r>8, detailing the 
capture of Champaraya and his fort, shows that it should 
have occurred about that year. That Cdirauparilya hjvd 
been attacked by Sayana, the minister and regent of 
Sangama II, about the year 1855 A.D., se(ims to be clear 
from Bln►ganfitha’s UddharanauiaJa, (See d/..! ./i!. 1907- 
h, Bara 88). Though victory is claimed in that poem for 
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Sayana, it could not have had any permanent effect. The 
chief apparently became restive a^ain and the bigger 
campaign of Kampina If undertaken about IdfbO A.D. 
was probably the result. In that poem ChamparCiya is 
called Clianipanan:n(lra and his capital Garudanagara, 
which is probably the same as Maratakanagara, which 
Kampana 11 made his capital. There is now hardly any 
doubt tliat the names Chaniparfujd and Chainpanarrndra 
are tlie same as Sambavaraya and that they refer to one 
and the same chief, whose ancestors had defeated the 
Chnlas and setup independent rule. ("See ufite). 

Kampana's general G^ppanarya, a Brahman, W’as 
instrumental in driving the Muhammadans from Sri- 
rangam. He w-as, according to the Snrangam Kotlulugu, 
a Work wdiich records the benefactions made to the 
Srirangam temple, in charge of the Gingee Province. 
He got into touch with the temple authorities and 
through their aid, he attacked the Muhammadan governor 
who stati<»ned himself at Samayavaram and defeated 
liim. The Kdiloluf/u assigns this event to Saka 1293 
(or A.D. 1371). His inscription in the BanganMia 
temple confirms the statements made in the Kollolugii. 
(E,I. IV, 322). Dated in this very year is an inscription 
of Kampana at Tiruppullani near Kamnad, which would 
indicate his concjucst, by then, of the country round about 
Madura as well. (K./. VI, 324). The Muhammadan 
“ Sultan ” at Madura must have been a successor of the 
representative of Malik Kiifur. As coins of one Ahsan 
Shah, dated in 1337-1338 A.D., have been found in 
Madura (Tufnell, Hints to Coin Collectors, 2(5-27), it has 
been surmised that the person who suffered death at the 
hands of Kampana should have been his successor, as 
Ahsan Shah seems to have lived at least up to 1337 A.D. 
{M,E.R. 1903, Nos. 10(1 and 111). Guppaiiilryas 
successful wresting of Srirangam was follow^od by the 
M. or. VOL. IJ. 94 
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restoration of the ima^e of the ancient god in it, which had 
been removed from it on the advance of the Muham¬ 
madans. This restoration is refei*red to in two verses by 
Vedanta Desika, the great Vaishuava teacher, engraved 
on the Srlrangam temple. {E.I. VI, 322-831). It would 
seem to follow from the above facts that Srlrangam and 
Madura fell to Kampana II and his general Goppana in 
or about 1871 A.D. With this, the conquest of the south 
on behalf of Bukka I seems to have been an accomplished 
fact. Though the inscriptions found in the Mysore State 
describe Kampana JI as ruling over the Mulaviivi (or 
Mulbagal) province, his capital is said, in the Vlra- 
Kamparaya-Charitam , to have been Maratakanagara. 
This place has been identified by Mr. V. Venkayya with 
Virinchipuram, in the present North Arcot District, and 
it continued to be a viceregal caiiital during tlie reign of 
Vinipanna (or Viriipaksha II) and after him of Srigiri- 
bhiipala, son and grand.son respectively of Harihara II. 
(E.L VUI, 308-812). 

How long Kampana II administered his [)rovince is 
not quite clear. An inscription of his date^l in 1809 A.D. 
has been found at Conjeeveram. [M.E.IL 1911, Ajipx, B. 
280). But the latest record of his in the Kolar District 
is dated in the Cyclic year Paridhdri or A.D. 1878. 
(E,C. X, Kolar 205). He seems to have lived up to Saka 
1290, Cyclic year Ananda or A.D. 1874. {M.E.E. 1890, 
Appendix No. 28, which is an inscription found in the 
Ekamramitha temple at Conjeeveram, where another 
inscri[)tion of his No. 88 dated in Saka 1288 or A.D. 1800 
is to he seen in the Tayfir Sannidhi: see also M.E.E. 
1918, Para 00, Appendix C. No. 90, which is an inscription 
found at Vriddhachalam, South Arcot District, dated in 
1295, Cyclic year .Tna/irfa.) His son Jammanna- 
Udaiyar is described as governing the same province in 
the same year. It is po.ssible Kampana II died in or about 
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that year, an inference which is confirmed by a couple of 
inscriptions dated in the same year A.IJ. J374 found at 
Tiruvannarnalai and Eyii in the present South Arcol 
District which make mention of certain gifts bestowed 
by Jamrnanna Udaiyar for the merit of his deceased 
father. iM.EJi, 1902, Nos. 572 and 57:s, 1900, No. 224). 
This is further confirmed by an inscri[)tion of Jamrnanna 
found at Kaivara, Kolar District, dated in the same Saka 
1296 Ananda and Kalitfuga 1475, in which he is 
described as ruling the kingdom of the world. {EX'. X, 
Chintfniiani 94). As Kampana J I died two years before 
the demise of liis father Bukka I, the latter was succeeded 
on the Vijayanagar throne by his younger brother 
Harihara II. Kampana II should thus have lived a 
strenuous life and to have contributed materially towards 
the driving out from the south of the Muhammadans and 
consolidating the Vijayanagar power in it. In power and 
dignity, he ajiparently did not differ much, if at all, from 
an independent sovereign. {EJ. VI, 324). The area of 
his rule probably extended over the whole of the South of 
India, besides a good part of the Kolar and Bangalore 
Districts. His province afipears to have been visited by 
his father Bukka I in 1367 A.D. (EX'. X, Malur 79), the 
year in which he settled the dispute between the Jainas 
and the Srl-Vaishnavas. He seems to have been helped 
by a number of able generals and ministers. One of these 
was Goppanna already mentioned. He was in service 
under Kampana II as early as 1353 A.D. Another was 
Soiuappa, who is spoken of as ‘‘ the illustrious Soiiiappa 
in an inscription found at Dumasandra in the Kolar 
District, dated in 1356 A.D. {E.C. X, Kolar 222). He is 
referred to as Somappagalu in another record dated in 
1353 A.D. Or.EJC 1906), No. 523 : see also M.E.R. 1901, 
250 and M.E.R. 18t’9, No. 89), He must have been as 
record—found at Kadiri—a Sanskrit 
scholar of note. He is also mentioned in a record at 
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Kururaanje dated in 13(>1 A.D. In this record, mention is 
made of Vittappa-Ayyan, perliaps identical with Vitta])pa 
of Anegondi, who as the king's otVicei* in the Tiruvorriyur 
temple in J308 A.D., tried to settle certain disputes 
prevailing among its servants. {M.KJL 1913, J'ara ol. 
Appendix IB. No. 309). A gift by Soinappa in I3()l A.D. 
to the Nagesvara temple at Serkad in the North Ar(‘ot 
District conferred for o])taining the “ the continuity of 
the rule of Kampana-lTdaiyar " is know n. (17. AM?. 19*2‘2, 
Appendix B. 203). As minister, Soinappa was. it would 
appear, magnanimous, upright, skilled in politics and 
W’elI-versed. He is described as tlu' lord of some place, 
w’hose name ooiild not be fully read. He built a temple 
dedicated (after himself) to SrT-Souianatha, in order that 
religifuis merit may accrue to him. It is stated that 
Kampana TI visited this temple after the god w'as com¬ 
fortably lodged in the temple built by his minister, in 
“ observance of the Monday-v(^w* and niad(^ a grant of a 
village for the god. {E.C. X, Kolar 222). He appears to 
have had two sons, one (landaragiili Madha-Nayjikar 
who gift(Kl land to a Mahesvara cd the Kulandai-Andur 
temple at Madam in 1333 A.D., and another Gandaraguli 
^laraya-Nayaka, tlie capturer of SrimbavaiTiya and his 
fort IlajagambliTra-malai in 1333 x\.D. (.V.A.Z?. 1919, 
Appendix C. Nos. 22H and 237.) In 1343 A,D., Sr>mappa 
gifted a garden named after himself to the ttunple built 
by him. {M.AM, 1913-J914, Bant 91). He was still 
minister in 133)2 A.D. {E.C, X, Kolar 203 ; Mulbagal o8). 
In 1333 A.D., Jin agent of his named Pi>vindarasar 
{? Govindarasar) made a gift of taxes to tlie temple at 
Brahmadesam in liis name. (37.77./?. 1913), Appendix 1>. 
No. 272 of 1915). He is also mentioned in the I\nilolu<jii. 
Two other ministers of Kampana ll mentioned in 
inscri[)tions an? Samantadhikari Avani llrimayadeva (/7.C. 
X, Mulbagal dated in 1332 A.D.) and Duganna, who 
is spoken of as the sole manager of Kampana’s [)alace and 
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is given the title of “ Abhanga-Garuda Narayana- Chakra- 
kola Vijaya-Chudamani.” (E.C. X, Kolar 101 dated in 
1803 A.1-) ). Ap})arently he was a 8rT-Vaishnava devotee, 
as some of the titles assumed are those ascribed to 
Ramanuja. This first inscription records a gift of lands 
by him to the gods of the temple at Bellur, in the Kolar 
taluk, for conducting the daily services. He made a 
gift in 1870 A.D., to a temple atTiruvadi, South Arcot 
District. 192*2, Appendix B. No. 37o). Still, 

another ptu-son who appears to have actively helped 
Kampana II w^as Saluva Mangi, who is stated in the 
Hdluvdhh}juda}ja and the RdmdhJnjudaija^ as one of the 
officers who accomi)anied Kampana in his campaign 
against Champaraya and the Sultan of the South. 
Api)arently it was through his intervention that Champa¬ 
raya was reinstated in his territories, for he is described 
as Chamhurdya-Sthdpandchdrtja. For tlie notable gifts 
he made to the Brrihmans of Srlrangam and perhaps 
also for the services lie rendered in restoring worship at 
the temple there after its recapture from the ^ruham- 
madans, he was also styled Srirafir/a-^thdpandchdri/a, 
{Vira-Kiunpardya-CUifiritam, Introd. 85 ; see also Sources 
oj Vijayanugar History y 28-28). 

Kainpana’s name was perpetuated in the Kamparaja- 
pura, the Modahalli of the present day, situated in the 
Kollegal Taluk, Coimbatore District. This fact is men¬ 
tioned in a record of Harihara II, in which a previous grant 
of Hiriya-Kampa (/.c., Kampana 11, son of Bukka I) 
is mentioned. His proposed identitication with Kainpa I 
seems wrong, as he was not known as Hiriya-Kampa. 
{M:E.R. 1914, Para 20 ; Appendix B. No. 247 of 1918). 
Several inscriptions of Kampana II come from the Ihinya- 
kotlsvara temple at Liittle Conjeeveram. One dated in 
Haka 1289 (=:A.D. 1267) states that while seated 

in the Janakimandapa he conferred, in the ijresence of 
the royal ladies, his servants and his subjects, the title of 
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Karimdkaraddsan on Parakala-Nambi together with 
certain honours, privileges and dwelling house. Two 
others dated in Plavanga and Sauniya come from 
Kalavai in the Arcot Taluk. One of these refers to the 
re-consecration of certain images desecrated during the 
disturbances that occurred during certain local distur¬ 
bances. (M.EM. 1921, Paras 44-45, Appendix C. No. *27, 
108 and 110 of 1921). An inscription of liis dated in 
Vilaiubi corresponding to*Sa^*a 1281-1282 (or A.D. JH59) 
comes from Avur in the South Arcot District. ( M,K.li. 
]919, Appendix C. 805 of 1909). Other inscriptions of 
his have been found in the Chingleput District. (M.K.li, 
19*23, l^ara 72, App. C. Nos. 107, 149 and 152). Some 
are undated but two are dated in Haka 1294 and 1290 
(or A.D. 1872 and 1874). The tcTupie of Tiruppulivanam 
where the two latter are engraved was apparently part 
of Sambavaraya's territory. (M.IJJi, 1928, Appendix 13. 
Nos. 389 and 890; 393 and 894). 

Another son of Bukka I named Kajendra-Odeyar is 
mentioned in an inscription dated in 1807 A.D. Ho is 
described as ''ruling the kingdom of the world,” with 
the usual regal titles of Mahdmafidalcsvard, Subduer of 
hostile kings and Chavipion over kings who break their 
word. He is not otherwise known. Ih'obably he bore 
rule over a part of the Mulbagal pnnince. (E.C. X, 
Kolar 184). Sovapa-Nuyaka, a brother-in-law of Bukka I, 
was apparently in charge of the government of the Sira 
country in or about 1876 A.D. {E.C. XII, Sira 100). A 
grand-son of Bukka I, Mallinatha-Vodeyar, son of Aliya- 
SHyi-Nayaka, was in charge of Bommattanakallii 
(Chitaldrug), w*here he built an upper storey of stone to 
the Siddhantha temple. SAyi-Nayaka was probably a 
son-in-law of Bukka I. (Chitaldrug 2). There is hardly 
any doubt that this Hayi-Nayaka is the same as Snuieya- 
Nayaka, whose son, Mallinatha-Vodeyar, is described as a 
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Mahainandalesvara in another record. (Chitaldrug 55, 
dated in 1855 A.D.). Mallinatha is highly eulogised in 
a couple of records, dated in 1355 and 1356 A.D., 
{E,C. XI, Chitaldrug *2 and 3), in which he is spoken of 
as having gained renown by his success over the 
Muharninadan army, the Sevuna army, the Telunga 
army (probably the Warrangal forces), the immense 
Pandya army (i.c., the l^andyas of IJchchangi) and the 
Hoysala army. Apparently he was a seasoned soldier. 
It is said of him that the Sultan (i.c., the Bahiiiani 
Sultan) honoured as a brave warrior of a foreign army. 
(Chitaldrug 2). lie was, it would appear, such a hero that 
lie dispensed with fortifications (Chitaldrug 3), and 
became famous as Nadegante-MaUa. He is probably the 
same person who is referred to in another record dated in 
1S45 A.l). (E.C, XI, Chitaldrug 67). He must, however^ 
be distinguished from Mallinatha, another son of Bukkal, 
who is referred to as Mallappa-Odeyar. He appears 
to have been ruling with his father. A grant of his, 
dated in 1363 A.D., is known. (E.C. IX, Anekal 82). 
Savanna-Odeya, son of Marapa and a nephew of Bukka I, 
apparently ruled over a part of Shimoga District, {E.C. 
VIII, Tirthahalli 132) as we find him making a grant in 
1363 A.l). In that region, Bhaskara-Bhavadilra, another 
son of Bukka I, appears to have administered the eastern 
province, which had Udayagiri for its capital, from about 
1369 A.l). (M.E.R. 1909, No. 91). He apparently 

succeeded Vlra-Srl-Savanna-Odeyar, a son of Kampa I 
and a brother of Sangama II, who had been in charge of 
it in 1356 A.D. (See above), Tw(» other sons of Bukkal, 
Sangama 111 and Sayana-Odeyar, and a daughter 
Jannambika are also referred to in the inscriptions of 
the period. Of these, Sayana-Odeyar probably ruled over 
a part of the North Arcot, South Arcot and the Tanjore 
Districts. He may he identified with the Vlra-Savana- 
Odeyar, described as the son of SrI-Mukkanna-Odeyar 
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(a mistake apparently for Sii-Biikkanna-Odeyar) men¬ 
tioned in an inscription dated in 1381 A.D. at Tirnvaiyar, 
in the Tanjore District (M.E.R. 1894, No. ‘ir);!) and the 
Sayana-Odoyar of the Sen da la i temple inscription dated 
in his oth regnal year and in the two other inscriptions 
at Neyyadipakkani, North Arcot District, dated in his 
loth and Ihtli yt^ar?. An inscri[)tion of his dated in 
Sal'a 1304, or A.D. 1382, comes from Tirukkalakudi, in 
tlie Kamnad District. It is possiliU* lie had territorial 
jurisdiction over parts of the pre.sent Madura Ihstrict as 
well, after the conquest of the IMiidya country by 
Kampana 11. Another inscription of his comes from 
Kangyam in the Coimbatore District and is dated in 
1382 * A.D. 1920, Para 37; Appendix C. 

No. 241 of 1920). 

Bukka I ajipears in the pleasing light of a literary 
patron. In one record dated in 1344 A.D., we see him 
granting a village to one Niiehana-Soma, a great poet 
and a linguist. He has been ideutiliinl with the great 
Tedugu poet Nachana-S<»nia. {E,C. X.Mulbagai lo8). 
In ariotlier record dated in 1370 A.D., another gift 
is made to tlie same poet. In this inscription, he is 
spoken of as a poet in eight languagi^s, thougli what 
languages the.se were is not mentioned. [E.C. X, 
Goribidnur 4'j). His reverence for great teaciiers and 
authors like Nhdyaranya, Cdiaunda-Misdliava, Kriyiisakti, 
his kul(i(/iiru, and probably others sliows iliat Ik^ and his 
brothers realized the importance of learning. All these 
three scholars and teachers an* mentioned b')tli in inscrip¬ 
tions and in lit(*rarv works. It wa.s at Bukka's instance 
that Madhavacharya (Vidyaraiiya) is s.iid to have written 
the Vrda-lihdsJnja (VTddrtha Prakasika). Pin; intro¬ 
duction is, according to the colophcui, by Sayanacliiirya. 
(See Sources of lljatj(nKif/(n\ JIif<forif. 48). Savana 
wrote and named his work Madliarh/a DhdiurrittI, 
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after his brother Miidhavacharya. It deals with the 
roots of verbs in Sanskrit Grammar and is dedicated 
to Sanf^^aina, the son of Kampa I. Kampa I of Udaya- 
^iri was succeeded by his son in that office. Sayana 
came of a^^e and assumed charge. (See a?iie; also 
Sources of I'ijaijanagar Histi/nj, 40-47). The poem Vlra- 
Kavi/iarflga-Chfiritam by Ganga-Devi, the fiueen of 
Kampiina II, shows that high learning was not. by any 
means confined to the male sex. This poem is in the 
form of a classic;!.] Kavija conforming to the rules laid 
down in the treatises on poetics and contains lengthy 
descriptions of the sea.«ons, the twilight, the rising of 
the moon and other to))ic‘«: common in Mahdhdx^yas. 
“ The authoress writes,” remark two competent critics, 
“ in th(‘ N'aidarbhi style and iier thoughts flow with ease 
and simplicity Her diction is beautiful and charming 
and her simile.s are grand and drawn direct from nature. 
She h:is none of tin* pedantry of grammar or rhetoric, 
which so largely sp(;ils the productions of latter-day 
po(‘ts.” She has modelled her style on that of the great 
poet Kfilidasa. Though she has adopted certain scenes 
and (b'scrijitions which are favtmrites with him, she has 
“transformed them at the mint of her imagination 
and invested them wdth a new .significance.” ( VirU’ 
Ka mpa rdija -('ha ri tn rn , 1 -V). 

J>iiringthe reign of Ihikka I, there ajipears to have 
b(‘en (‘onsidcrable literary activity in the Kannada coun¬ 
try. Among the writer.s were Virasaivas, Brahmans 
and Jains. This was the formative period for the Virasaiva 
cult. Ibikka and his brothers, being strict Saivas and 
disciph's of Kriyasakli. were naturally drawn to the 
works of those Virasaiva writers. Chief among those 
were Gurudeva (ahout IJoO A.I).) who has commented 
on a number of Stotras tor praises of gods and goddesses). 
But Iiis l)est known work is a Sanskrit work called 


I’roffivss 

Kaiiitad:i 

latt-ratur 
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Viraf^aivdchara Pradlpikaiy which he stateR he wrote for 
one Siddha-Deva, whose identity is not yet established. 
He appears to have been a ijreat scholar in the Vrilas^ 
Piirdnas and the Upanishads and claims descent from 
Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, who has been assigned to 
the l‘2th century A.D. Jlhlmakavi who was a poet both in 
Telugu and Kannada translated into Kannada, in lHr)9 
A.D., the Basara-Piirdna which api)ears to be based 
largely on Palkuriki SOrnanatha’s Telugu work. Padina- 
nanka, the author of Padmardja Purdina probably lived 
in this reign. Nllakanta-Sivachsirya, the author of 
Krujdsdra^ which may be described as a hand-book of 
interpretation of Vlrasaiva doctrines and beliefs, also 
belongs to this period. The writing of works of this kind— 
Pasava-Purdna and KriijdRdra —shows th(» popularity 
which Vlrasaivism had attained at about this time. 
Its chief rival was the Jaina religion, which claimed 
quite a large number of poets during the ])eriod. Among 
these were Bahubali Pandita, author of Dharmandtha^ 
Parana (1352 A.D. ) ; Kesava-Varna, author of commen¬ 
taries on the Gommata-sdra aiJ<l Amitagati Sravakilchara 
(1309 A.D.J ; Manga-Jiaja, author of Kharp ndra- 
mayii-Darpana {Circa 1300 A.D.) ; Abhinavasrutamuni, 
author of a commentary on Mallisena’s Sajjana-iUiitta- 
vallahha {Circa 13(55 A.D.) ; Madhura, author of 

Dkarmandtha’Parana (1305 A.D.), w^ho was patron¬ 
ised by Mudda-Dandanatha, one of the generals of 
Harihara 11 (see below) ; Padmananka, autiior of Padma- 
rdja-Purdnay a work of high literary merit ; and 
Ayatavarrna, author ol Kannada-Ratnakarayidaka {Circa 
1410 A.D.), which deals with the cardinal doctrines of 
the Jaina system. Many other poets—such as Xrisimha 
and others—appear to have Nourished during this reign, 
but details are lacking about them. It is, however, 
fairly certain that the restoration of f)eace and order 
was heralded by literary effort. 
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With the return of peaceful times, trade too should have if^vivai of 
revived. Th3 Nana-desis (or merchants) continued their 
avocation, the change of dynasties not atlecting them. 
Mahadevarsa (or Mahadovayya), the great Vadda- 
vyavahari, chief of both sects of Nanadesis, is mentioned 
as preferring a request to Harihara I in 1355-1350, the 
last year of his reign, and Harihara I ordering his brother 
{tainvia) Bukka I, the Yuvaraja (described as Kumdra, 
a common form of designating the Yuvaraja, equivalent 
to pruirc) to carry out certain public works in 
Singapatna, Chenganad. {E.C. V. Arkalgud 08). 

Sovappa, the then chief minister of Bukka I, appears to 
have supervised their execution (leading a channel and 
bridging it) and made out a document {patra-mmna) 
and gave it to Mahadevarasa. This record is interesting 
as showing that the change of rulers did not affect the 
daily routine of administration to any extent. 

An interesting side-light on the spread of SrT- 
Vaishnavisrn by its adherents from the Tamil country is yaiThnalilm' 
thrown on the mention made in an inscription dated in 
1370 A D., in liukka’s reign, registered as Hassan 77 (E,C. 

V), in which mention is made of a reciter of Kamba’s 
Rdmdyana and his sons, who appear to have visited the 
temple of llamachandra at Anugavalli, the modern 
Anugavalli, where the inscription has been found. 

Kamban was the first translator of the Rdmdiiuna 
into Tamil in 1185 A.I). (Srinivasa Aiyengar, Tamil 
Studies, 54 and 343). He is known to have flourished 
between 1145-1205 A.D. Apparently it had already 
become highly popular with the Tamil speaking people 
everywhere. It is inferable from this record that 
there was a fairly large number of immigrant Tamil 
Brahmans in the present Hassan District in the 
14th century to attract a Tamil reciter of the 
Rdmaijana, 
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Bukka’s rule should, on the whole, be accounted a 
highly eventful one. If a record dated only two years 
after his death is to be believed, it should indeed have 
been a triumjihant one. According to this record, 
Bukka I eclipsed in valour and glory all past and 
future kings. “ When he was reigning,” we are told, 
” the earth brought forth abundantly, all troubles ceased, 
the people were happy and wealth increased. Having 
conquered all the world, he built a splendid city called 
the City of Victory iVijayanagnri). Its fort walls were 
like arms stretching out to embrace Hemakuta. The 
points of the battlements like its filaments, the suburbs 
like its blossom, the elephants like bees, the hills reflected 
in tlie water of the moat like stems.—the whole city 
resembled the lotus on which Lakshmi is ever seated. 


There, with the Tungabhadra as his foot-stool, and 
Hemakuta as his throne, he was seated like Virupfiksha 
for the [)rotection of the j)eople of tlu* earth.” ( V, 

Channarayapatna ‘iob). It seems inferable from this not 
wholly poetic description of the city of Vijayanagar at 
the time Bukka was king that though it was founded by 
llarihara 1 with the aid of Vidyaranya and named after 
him Vudyanagara, it was enlarged and beautified, and 
perhaps all but transformed by Bukka 1, his successor, 
and re-named, after his great victories over the 
Muhammadans, as Vijayanagara (or the C-ity of Victory). 
This suggestion is borne out by another record coming 
from Shimoga (£J,C. VII, Shikar[)ur *2^1) dated in 
A.U., in which Bukka I is said to have mounted ” the 
great throne of the new Vijayanagara, which was like 
the principal jewel in the middle of the pearl neck¬ 
lace, the Tungabhadra, that encircled the Hemakuta 
mountain, as if it were the throat of the lady earth,” 
In Ganga-Devi’s Vlra-Kampardija-Charitain, a contem¬ 
porary poem, wo have an equally pleasing description of 
the city. There were, we are told in it, gopuras (towers) 
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as tall as the peaks of the Meru, beautiful gardens with 
hillocks and artificial baths. The river Tungabhadra 
servc^d the city as a rrioat and it was also surrounded by 
lofty f(jrtified walls. In Paiiipe (liariipe), described as 
a suburb of the city, was the teiujile of Deva, 
Virupaksha. To the description of the city as given in 
the iiiscripticns and in Ganga-Devi’s work we might 
usefully add another of the kingdom left to us by Ferishta 
in his W’ork. Writing of about the same period (al>out 
1H78 A.l).), he says of the V'ijayanagar and Bahmani 
kingdoms :—“ I'he princes of the house of Bahmanee 
maintained themselves by superior valour only, for in 
power, wealth and extent of countrv theroics (Kiiyasj of 
Beejanuggur (Vijayanagar) were greatly their superiors.*' 
“ Th(* s<*a-port of (ioa, the fortress of Malgaon (identified 

witii B(‘lgaum).belonged to the roy (Kaya) 

of Beejanuggur, and many districts of Talghaut (Tulu 
country on the Malabar Coast) were in his })OSsession. 
His country was w*ell peopled and his subjects submis¬ 
sive to liis authority. The roies (kings) of Malabar, 
Ceylon and other islands and other countries kept 
aml)assadf)rs at his court, and sent annually rich 
l)resent£. ” In the words of the Vlra-Kampamya- 
Churl tarn, the rule of Bukka 1 was so peaceful and pro¬ 
ductive of good to the people that peojile began to doubt 
if it w’as not Manu liimself who had incarnated in the 
form of Bukka! Apparently, his rule secured internal 
peace and contentment to the generality of the people. 
Such peace should have been welcome after the dis¬ 
order and anarchy consequent on the invasions of the 
Muhammadans from the north. 

It is now possible to fix the death ot Bukka I in about 
1H7(3 A.D. As mentioned above, Hebbasuru Copper 
plates of Harihara II {E.C. IV, Yedatore 40) record 
a gift made by the latter in 137(3 A.D., in order that his 


His 

1:1TG A.D. 
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father “ might obtain union with Siva and through the 
removal of his sins acquire the favour of Paratnesvara, 
thus indicating his recent death. This should have 
occurred towards the close of 1870 A.D., as we have an 
inscription recording his rule in the month of June-July 
of that year. (E.C. IX, Bangalore 132). While in a later 
record (E.C. IX, Anekal 29), he is still represented as 
ruling the earth, it is, however, stated that his minister 
Naganna-Vodcyar made a grant ‘‘ in order that virtue, 
wealth, gratification of desire, and salvation might be 
to Bukka T. Apparently, at the time the latter grant was 
made, Bukka 1 should have been seriously ill or expiring. 
The record registered as E.C. IX, Bangalore 182, is 
dated in Saha 1290, Cyclic year Nala, Mithuna month 
(i.e.y Ani month) lunar fort-night, second day, Thursday, 
while the other record registered as E.C. IX, Anekal is 
dated in Saka 1290, Cyclic year Nala^ Adi month (i.e., 
Kataka month) 20. As Adi comes after Ani, in all 
probability Bukka 1 should have died on some day in 
Saka 1290, Cyclic year Nala, corresponding to 1876 
A.D., between the Tamil months of Ani and Adi (i.e.^ 
14th June to 14th July and 15th July to 15th August). 
In fact, these two are the latest dated inscriptions so far 
discovered of Bukka I in the Mysore State. That he 
should have died in 1376 A.D. is further confirmed by 
an inscription from Nellore which states that Saka 1822 
(or A.D. 1400) was the 25th regnal year of Harihara II, 
son and successor of Bukka I. ( Nellore Inscriptions^, II, 
Nellore No. 7(), page 846). The Agrahara-Bachihalli 
plates of his son Harihara 11, dated in 1377 A.D., whose 
contents resemble Yedatore 46, seem to mention the 
actual date of his death. These plates record the grant 
of Bachihalli hy Harihara II in order that his father 
Bukka I who, we are told, attained union with Siva on 
Tuesday the first lunar day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Phfilguna in the year Nala, corresponding to 
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Saka 1208, under the asterism Uttaraphalguni, might, 
through the removal of his sins, obtain the grace of 
Paraiiiesvara and unsurpassed religious merit. It would 
seem to follow from these words, so definite and so 
detailed, that he probably died on a day in March-April, 
which corresponds to Phalguna, in the year Nala, Saka 
1298 or 187(3 A.D. It is interesting to note that among 
the very first of the donees mentioned in this grant 
was Sriyanricharya of the Pharadvaja-gr»tra and his 
son Singana. Among others were the expoTmders of 
the Vrdds, Nagabharana and Vamanabhatta. R, 

1014-15, Para 88b 

On the death of Bukka I, Harihara II, his son, sue- Ff^rihara rr, 
ceeded to tlie throne, lie seems to have been known by f ^.x)' 
the alternative name of Vijaya. iE.C, XI, Davangere 08). 

Bukka’s eldest son Kampana II was the lawful heir to 
the throne; but. as we have seen, he died in 1874 A.D,, 
a couple of years before Bukka. Both V)y abilities and 
upbringing, he w^ould have made an admirable successor 
to so energetic and great a sovereign as Bukka I. In 
view of the fact that Bukka I left as many as eight 
sons, excluding Kampana II, who predeceased him, it is, 
indecjd, surprising that there was no dispute to the suc¬ 
cession. 

Certain records, however, indicate an attempt on the No dispute 
])art of Virupaksha II and his adherents to obtain the suceeasLou. 
succession for him. As early axs 13(37 A.D., i e., ten years 
before the death of Bukka I, we find his minister Talkad 
Mavarasa making a grant in order that Vinipa-Raya 
might have a firm dominion. ” {E,C. VIII, Nagar 34). 
Virupaksha II was then ruler of the Araga country. 
Apparently he left his provincial scat to the capital, 
Vijayanagar, in or about that year. It was during his 
absence that Madhavarsa, the learned Chaunda-Madhava, 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 95 
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became governor of Araga, for the record which 
mentions his rule is dated in i36S A.D., the year follow¬ 
ing the departure of Viriipaksha II to the capital. (ii'.C. 
VI, Koppa 6). This record, by the way, mentions a 
grant made on the occasion of “ Vira-Viriipanna-Odeyar 
coming to the kingdom of the world.” This, however, 
is a mistranslation, for the Kannada words in the 
original are: Sri-Vira- Virnpana-Odeijarige-yrithii- nljfja- 
vahantdgi, which indicate that the grant was made “ in 
order to secure the rule of the earth ” to VTra-Viruj)aiina- 
Odeya. Nor did Viriipanna come “ to tlie kingdom of 
the world” in that year, for Bukka I was still alive, nor 
\)ccoiiie ruler o£ Araga, lor he had been in that province 
for a second time since 1H(V2 A.D. The exact nature of 
Virupfiksha’s mission to Vijayanagar is not menticuied, 
but that it was a political one may be readily imagined 
from this record. He appears to havt^ l>e6m reconciled 
to his position as Viceroy of Araga for we find Jiim in 
1370 A.D. making a grant to the Kalasaii;itha temple at 
Kalasa. {E.C. VI, Mudgere 52). Then, we have a series 
of records ranging in date from 1377 A.D. to 1380 A.D., 
all found in the Araga province, which fall into tlie reign 
of llarihara II. These indicate definitely that he conti¬ 
nued as Viceroy of Araga after Harihara II became king. 
{E.C, VI, Koppa 19 ; E.C. VIII, Tirtliahaili 28 and 125 ; 
E.C. VI, Koppa 30; E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli Il l, 116 
and 167). A couple of inscriptions, liowciver, dated in 1377 
and 1380 A.D. {E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 125 and 167) 
give him the full imperial titles of MahnrdjddJiirclja 
Rdjapttranivsvara, etc., w-hich would seem to show that 
he was then ruling over the Araga jirovince indepen¬ 
dently of llarihara II. This might be taken to indicate 
the friendly settltunent arrived at in regard to liis own 
position after the death of Bukkal. d’his saved an actual 
disput(i as to the succession after liukka’s deatli and the 
evil consequences that might liave followed it. That he 
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was fully reconciled to his semi-independent position as 
Viceroy of Araga is clear from a number of records, which 
show him contentedly established in it during the 
years 1377 to 1380 A.D. The story of his rule over 
Araga may be reconstructed from the extant inscrijjtions 
relating tr) his pcjsition both before and during the 
rule of Harihara II. The following are the records in 
question :— 


Vtar 

(‘harf^e 

Reference 

VAVl A.l). 

In of Arapa 

IC.r. VI. H27- 

1362 A.D. 

Ill chai'f't* of Araj'a. lie- i- saifl 
t<» h<* with a m-tth d 

rtigii.” 

j:.c. VTII, 

Tirthahalii 20 A' 37. 

J;177A.D. 

Do 

./;.r. VI. K.ippa 19. 

1:J77 A.D. 

Ruling Araga 

r. viiT, 

Tirthahalii 28 . 

1377 A.D. 

Rrolecting Araga. 1T<* is given 
all the iinr»*rial titles. 

i:.(\ VTU, 

T'irthahalii 125. 

1378 A.D. 

Ill charge of Araga. He is said 
to h<‘ ruling witli a settled 
reign. ” 

Jl.C. VI, Koppa 30. 

1379 A.D. 

Do 

E.c. vm. 

Tirthalialli 111. 

1380 A.D. 

Do 

A’.r. VlII. 

Tirthahalii IIG. 

1380 A.D. 

Do He is given 

all till' reg-al titles. 

/:.r. vm, 

Tirthahalii 1G7. 


In VlII, Tirthahalii 37 and H i, he is called Vlra- 

Udayagiri-Yirupana-Vodeyar, which would indicate his 
previous governorship of the Udayagivi province. (See 
above). In Tirthalialli 107, he is spoken of as Vlra- 
Udayagiri-Virupaksha-Kaya and it is said of him that he 
“ was ruling the kingdom (of Araga) in righteousness. ’’ 
It would seem from Tirthahalii 11(3 and 1(37 that he 

95 ’^. 


M. or. von. II. 
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period of 
iiis rule ; 
29 years. 


was in power in Araga till then, i,e., for al)Out 18 years 
from 18()*i to 1380 A D. In 1381, Araga was ruled over 
by Chikka-Itaya, son of Harihara II. (E.C. VI, Koppa 
-31). He probably died in that y(‘ar, for we have no 
more mention of him in the records of the period. If 
Viriipaksha had really attempted to succeed to the 
throne at Vijayanagar on the death of Bukka I, in 
1370 A.D., he would not be so explicitly represented as 
ruling over the Araga province from 1377 to 1380 A.I). 
Nor would he have been described as ruling liis cliarge 
■“in righbtousness ” if he had been guilty of an attempt 
a revolution. The circumstance of his being given full 
regal titles (Tirthahalli 125 and 10)7) should, in the 
light thrown by the other records, be set down to the 
practice of assuming them by those meml)crs of the 
ruling family who governed their provinces more or less 
!nde])(5ndently of the ruling sovereign, which appears to 
have been common at the time. As we know, \3i upakslia 
w^as ruling over his province in a semi-indepiiident 
manner as indeed Kainpa I did the Udayagiri-rajya. In 
Tirthahalli 125, above referred to, we s(‘e his own house- 
minister Ramarasa making the grant of tlie village of 
Huttadahalli, re-naming it Hariharapura, among Brah¬ 
mans. Seeing that this grant is made in the very year 
of the accession of Harihara II and in his name, it must 
be understood to have been intended as a compliment to 
the new sovereign by the minister of his younger brf)ther 
Virupaksha. Such a grant by him is inconceivable if he 
had attempted an usurpation of any kind. 

There can be no doubt that he began his rule in 137r) 
A.D., having normally succeeded to the throne without 
any trouble whatever, Yedatore 40 (dated in that very 
year) not only mentions the death of his father, whicli 
should have recently occurred then, but also describes 
Harihara II himself as ruling over the kingdom in full 
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regal splendour residing in the “great royal city of 
Vijayanagari.” (E.C, IV, Yedatore 40). Another record 
dated in 1877 A.D., corning from Koppa, confirms this, 
inasmuch as it describes him as ruling the kingdom in 
that year. {E.C. VI, Koppa 19). A third record dated 
in 1877 (Pingala) from Shikarpur describes him as 
“ ruling the kingdom in peace and wisdom.” {E.C. VLI, 
Shikarpur 80 ). A fourth one from Tirthahalli, dated in 
the same* year, speaks of his “ increasing reign.” {E.C. 
Vlir, Tirthahalli 1(5). Other records dated in A.D.,1878, 
1879, 1880, etc., show that he w'as already a reigning 
sovereign. {E.C. IX, IToskote 118 and Dangalorc 78; 
E.(^. X, Sidlaghatta 112 ; £.C. XI, Davangere 84 ; 

E.C. XII, Sira 70 and Kunigal 48). Kqually certain 
is liis final year. He died, according to a Tirthahalli 
record, on Sunday the 80th August 1404 A.D., corres- 
j)onding to Saka 1820, Tdranfi year, Masi Nabhasye 10, 
Sunday. { E.C. \T1I, Tirthahalli 129; E.C. TT, Sravana- 
Belgola, New Edn. 829 = 01d Edn. 120, which gives the 
week day as M^mday). Almost the last grant dated in 
his reign was made some five or six months before his 
death. It is the one recorded in E.C. IX, Hoskote 100, 
dated in 1404 A.D. {Saka year not given ; Tdrayia year; 
Vaisdkha Suddha paiirnima \ Thursday: Attanakshtra ; 
Soma grahanam). He accordingly reigned during a 
period of nearly twenty-nine years. The date 1399 A.D* 
given by Mr. K. Sewell as his last year has been long 
ago i)ointed out as wrong by jMr. Kice. (See Sewell, A 
For(jt)tten E?npire, 49 ; Ivice, E.C. VIll, Introd. 12, f.n. 
2). There is, h(.)wever, a record of a later date, which 
falls into the reign of Harihara 11. This is dated in Saka 
1828, Cyclic year ]\/yu//u (l*ushya suddha 10 Makara- 
sankramaiia), which corresponds to 1400 A.D. In this 
inscription, Harihara II is still described “as ruling the 
world.” {E.C. iX, Dodballapur 0()ah This is one of 
those cases in which, owing to the uncertainty of the 
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K on kail 
quelled, iriSO 

A.D. 


regal position, donors preferred to continue the deceased 
king’s reign rather than insert the name of a king of 
whose actual authority they were uncertain. This record 
would seem to indicate the doubts entertained in certain 
parts of the Vijayanagar kingdom on the death of Hari- 
liara, for there was, as will l)e seen below, a great fight 
over the succession, (cf. E.C. X, Goribidnur 59, dated in 
1408 A.D., which, however, is a grant made “in order 
that merit be to Harihara,” thus indicating his not very 
distant death). 

The reign of Jlarihara II did not prove a peaceful one. 
There was trouble from across the northern frontier and 
there appear to have been insurrections in his own 
dominions to put down. Indeed, these disturhances 
seem to have been so far persistent during his reign that 
he is spoken of as having “ again established the kingdom 
aci^vurcd hy his father.” As tVvis dfcscviY>tion of his 
victories over his enemies occurs in an inscription dated 
in I3<S0 A.D., he should be presunuHl to have won the 
victories which ended in this great result not far anterior 
to that year. (E.C. XII, Kunigal 43, dated in Sfth'i 130*2 
current. Cyclic year Eaudri). 

Among the first of the latter was a rising of tlie 
Konkanikas in or about 1380 A.D. (E.C. VIII, Sorab 15-2. 
dated in 1301, Cyclic year Jiandri and E.C. VII, 

Honnali 71). The Konkan, which formed the northern 
part of the Tulu country, had for its capital Barukuru. 
Here Harihara I had built a fort after subduing the 
Bairasu-Wodeyars, who had acknowledged his supremacy. 
Bukka I had apparently to put down an insurrection, 
for wo hear of Sankaparya of the Konkana.s l)eing fille<l 
with fear on his (Bukka’s) approach. (E.C. VI, Koppa 
25). Witliin a few years of Bukka's death, they again 
appear to have broken out in rebellion. Probalily they 
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aimed to regain their independence. Sorab 15*2 apparently 
gives ns the conqueror’s version of tlie affair. Some 
base persons, it says, born in ilie Konkana country 
having risen against Madhava-Raya, the minister of 
Chikka-lifiya, son of Harihara TT, the governor of Araga, 
sent his son Baihappa-Odeya against them. Baihappa 
seems to have greatly distinguished himself in putting 
down this insurrection, as his title Konkaiiapratif^hth- 
nchdrtja (he who established the Konkana, i.e„ re-esta¬ 
blished Vijjiyanagar sovereignty in it) would seem to 
indicate. His father Madhava (aliafi Vira-Vasanta- 
Madhava-Rilya) also claims the title of Sapta-Kunkana- 
dhrili-pattuy he who reduced the Seven KOnkanas to dust. 
{E.C. VIII, Honnali 71). Sorab 152 states that the 
forces tliat Madhava-lbiya sent under his son Baihappa- 
Odeya despatched many of the Konkanikas to destruction, 
^rw’o o\[\o,Y titles of Mildhava-Raya, Kadainha-Stlre-Kara 
or p\uuclorer ot the KadamVya country and Kad(imJ>a-pura- 
jane-prat ipdlaka or protector of the people of theKadamba 
country, suggest that, cither in this expedition against 
the Seven Konkanas or on another occasion, his forces 
had to plunder the Kadamba country and on its people 
yielding, he took care to afford protection to them. {E,(\ 
VIII, Honnalli 71). Baihappa subsequently a]ipears to 
have been roAvarded with the governorship of the 
Kadamba province. He w’as still occujiying that posi¬ 
tion in IdUO A.D. {Ibid). He should he differentiated 
from Baichappa w’ho appears to have fought in his 
army against the Konkanikas and in fact “ greatly 
distinguished himself ' in it. {E.C. VII, Sorab 15*2). 
He died, we are told, “ doing his master’s service to 
the end and driving hack the hostile force.” This 

hero’s death is recorded in the inscription quoted above. 
He is spoken of as a Jain in faith and as a celebrated 
resident of Uddhare, modern Udri, in tlie Shimoga 
District. 
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”* **'*' Somewhere about 1385 A.I)., there appears to have 
and been trouble in the TundJra, Cliola and I’andya countries. 

I’aiidya These had been subjufiated bv Kampana II, some ten 

rouulries put i i* i ' 

<lowii, ('i ,c(i years before, but apparently they had found tlieir chance 

1 . 18.0 A. n. *ifter his death in 1374 A.D. Viriipaksha II, a son of 
Harihara II, claims to have put them down once again 
and ruled as viceroy over them. iE.I. Ill, 224^2^0; 
E.l. VIII, 298-301)). The grants mentioned in the 
Alampiindi and the Soraikkiivur plates, dated res])ectively 
in 1385 and 1387 A.D., which specifically assert his lord¬ 
ship ‘‘ over these provinces,” appear to have been made by 
him as the viceroy of the south. No details are as yet 
available in regard to the circumstances that led to 
their re-conquest by Viriipaksha 11. 

roTuiii^^st of^ To the same year (1385 A.D.) j)robably, Virupaksha's 

A.i).' ’ ' conquest of Ceylon should be set down. (See EJ, III, 

224-230), It is said that after the conquest of the island, 
which at the time was ruled over by Bhuvanaika-Bilhu V 
(1372-1400), Viriipaksha presented crystals and other 
jewels to his father Harihara IJ. The conquest may 
refer to the kingdom of Jaffna, which in the next century 
was tributary to the Vijayanagar Empire. (See H. W. 
Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, 84-85). 


Loss and 
roffiptiire of 
Afloni, J3H0 
A.IJ. 


The Bahmani Sultan appears to have cai)tured the hill 
fortress of Ad<»ni, which was wrested back from him in 
or about 1380 A.D. by Channappa (or Vlra-Channappa- 
(Jdeya), son of Mallappa (or Mallinatha), a brother of 
Harihara II. This exploit—for it appears to have been 
nothing less—of Channappa, who was in charge of Adoni, 
is described in a striking manner in a record of that year. 
The Muhammadans, it would appear, were swarming 
over the hill fortress and the kingdom, and Mallappa not 
only wrested back the durya but also the kingdom 
province) dependent on it and presented both as tribute 
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to Harihara II and received, doubtless l^y way of recogni¬ 
tion, a kingdom for himself. XII, Kunigal 43}. 

The kingdom thus received for himself was probably the 
Adoni province itself with caj>ital at AdOni. This war 
should have occurred in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Mahmud (1378-1307 A.D.) and was probably the 
final phase of the campaign which Bukka I initiated by 
overrunning the Kaichur Doab and investing the fortress 
of Kaichur itself, which has been set down to 1378 A.D. 
(Sew^ell, A Fonjoiten EmpirCy 47). 

The Muhaiiiinadans, a little later, appear to have 
carried the war into the territories of Harihara II. In 
1384 A.D., while the army under Bukka II was absent in 
Warrangal country, they advanced and attacked, it is 
said, Kottakonda, a place not yet identified. The Manda- 
Jilin Saluva-Kaina-Deva, the shelter of the good in 
Talkfid, and terrifier of the Turukas {i.c., Muhammad¬ 
ans) fought the invading hosts as they were mounting up 
the fortress ( ?) and fell. {E.C. XII, Chiknayakanhalli 
15). It is to be presumed that he successfully beat off 
the Muhammadan forces. 4’he inscription quoted is 
dated in the reign of Bukka 11 and as such it might be 
taken that the fight took place in the latter’s province, 
ix.y Mulbagal. Dated in the next year, 1385 A.D.,is an 
epigraph in which a grant is recorded to a temple “ for 
success to the sword and arm of the victorious universal 
emperor" Harihara II. {E.(\ IX, Hoskote 93. This 
record is dated both in Kalujuija and the .Sa/ra era. The 
Salca year corresponding to the Kali year 4487 is 1250. 
It ought to be 1308). Similarly, in another record, 
dated in 1388 A.D. {E.C. X. Bowringpet 17), we read 
of a local chief making a grant for the success of the 
sword and arm of his sovereign (Bukka II), who was 
ruling at the time from his residence at Mulavagal (i.e., 
Mulbagal). 


Attnck uij 

Kottfikouda 

)x*piils<'d. 

Vibi .\.V. 
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li.'dnction of 
Goa, Circa 
i;jyi A.I). 


war 

against the 
Muhaninia- 
dans, 

A.D. 


An event of even greater importance that occurred in 
Harihara’s reign was the expulsion of the Muhammadans 
from Goa. (J. Bomb. Br. Ji.A.S. IX, 227). The fact is 
referred to in certain other inscri[)tions. In one dated 
in 189() A.I)., Ylra-Vasanta-Mi'.dhava-Kriva, the prime- 
minister of Hariliara II, is styled (innlpura- Varadhlsvdm 
or boon lord of Goa. (f'.C. VII, ilonnali 71). In this 
record, MAdhava-Kilya’s son Iliichana-Kaya is given tlu^ 
same title, llaichana was the governor of Goa. (E.L 
III, 111)). Apparentl}’, fatlier and son liad filled succes¬ 
sively the position of governor of Gr»a (modern Goa). 
The conquest of Goa should have taken place betwtam 
1871) A.I). and 18% A.D. (E.G. Vllljlonnali 84 and 71), 
for while in Honnali 84 dated in 187‘.) A.D. Madhfiva- 
llaya is given no title connecting his name with Goa, 
he and his son arc given the idimtical title (“boon 
lord of Govapura ”) in Honnali 71 dated in 189b A.D. 
Apparently the son had succedeed the father somewhere 
about 1891 A.D. In 1891 A.I)., a co])per-plate grant 
appears to have been executed by him in the name of 
his sovereign, Harihara II. .A. copy of this deed is 
now in the archives of the Torre do Tombo in Lisbon, 
having been copied in 1582 A.D., and translated into 
Portuguese. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire. 4*), fji. 2). 
As the grant was made in 1391 A.I).. the capture of 
Goa should have preceded it. by how many years it 
is not possible to determine with tin* data so far 
available. The event may, however, be set down to 
Circa 1891 A.D. 

There w'as a fresh war against the Muliammadans in 
or about 1395 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud was still the 
ruler of the Bahmani kingdom, d'his war apparently 
ended in a victory to Harihara II for wo see Baichappa- 
Odeya, son of Vlra-Vasanta-Madhava-Knya, liis prime- 
minister, claiming credit for it and assuming the title of 
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Rangini-pratapa (or the glory of Tiangini). The record 
which supplies this information comes from Honnali in 
the Shiinoga District and is dated in Haka 1817, or A.D. 
1395. It is inferable from this inscription that he should 
have displayed great valour at the ])attle of llangini. 
From another record (a inrgal) of the same year, 
which comes from Tiptur in the Tumkur District, we 
get a further glimpse of tliis battle. (E.C. XII, 44). 
We are told in it that Chennaya Nayaka, of Mahasaman- 
tiidhipati Grij)aya-Nriyaka, died of the wounds received 
by him in the battle while wresting back Kangini from 
the Muliammadans. Jt a|)pcars to have l)een a hot and 
bloody battle, which ended in the breaking of the 
Muhammadan army and the loss of Uangini to them. 
(Ibid). As Baichappa’s father YTra-Vasanta-Madhava- 
Kaya calls himself Iurakd-daJa-vihhnda (the destroyer of 
the Muhammadan army), he must bo presumed to have 
been concerned—especially as Harihara’s prime-minister 
—in the war against the Muhammadans. (E.C. VIII, 
Honnali 71). In this record, Baichappa, his son. is 
described as established in the Kadambaraja's throne, as 
boon lord of (Tovftpura, and as ruling the kingdom 
(hjs province) in peace and wisdom, protecting 
Chandragiitti, Banavasi, K«'»nkana, Rangini and all 
the other kingdoms. This wc)uld indicate that we should 
search for Rangini in or about the Kanara District. 
The wars in which Adr»ni and Rangini fell are 
not related in ErrisJittt, which would indicate, from 
di rect Hindu sources, the one-sided character of his 
accounts. 

These two wars show' that Harihara’s relations with 
his neighbour the Bahmani Sultan were not s*’) satis¬ 
factory as might be imagined from Ferishta's account. 
His period synchronized partly with that of Mahmud, 
who ruled up to ‘20th April 1397, when he died, and 


Fresh att;it.'Ks 
oil ihv 
Uahuiiiiii 

l;39‘> .-V.D. 
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partly with the reign of Firiiz, who ascended the throne 
on 15th November 131)7 and died on 24th September 
1422, Harihara seems to have proved too strong h^r 
both Malimiid and Firuz. If Ferishta may be believed, 
there was only one war during the period covered by 
Jlariliara's reign, and it occurred towards the cbxse of 
his reign. Harihara seems to liave been the aggressor 
in it. (Scott, Ferishta, 76). With a view to reduce the 
forts of Mudkul and Kaichur, which were then in the 
hands of Firuz, Harihara in 13^.)^.) A.D. crossed the 
frontier with 30,000 horse and a vast army of foot. He 
was, according to Ferishta, assisted by “ his son." The 
Krishna river was in high floods and an advance party 
disguised as dancers and musicians got into tlu; “ Hewal 
Key’s" cam}^. His son was being entertained by a tro(^p 
of dancers, one of whom pretending to amuse him, killed 
him. There was a tumult and in the ct>nfusion created 
by false alarms, the “ Koy's " troops el(‘(.*ted to stay in 
their quarteis under arms. A part of the Sultiin’s 
troops crossed the river unattracied and before^ day-br(jak, 
Firuz himself joined them w’itli tlu‘ rest of his army and 
assaulted the “ Koy's " caiiij^ wdth great fury, d'he 
“ Roy,” grieved at the death of his son, fled with his 
army. The immense camp fell into the hands of Firuz, 
who pursued the Roy ” to the vicinity of X'ijayanagar. 
Several actions were fought on the way in all of which 
Firuz is represented as having beeai victoiious, the roads 
being “ heaped up with the bodies of the slaughtered 
Hindus." Many prisoners were also taken from the 
surrounding country and among thcs^^ wei'c, it is said, 
many Brahmans, who had to be ransoiiied off for ten 
lakhs of boons ” uissessed at nearly F4(j(-),000). Xeg(4ia- 
tions followed and a treaty of peace was concluded about 
the middle of 1399 A.D., according to wdiich the l^uiin- 
daries of the tw(' kingdoms w'ere to be the same as before 
the w^ar and each party W'as to refrain from molesting 
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the subjects of the oth(;r. This does not look, as 
Mr. Sewell rightly remarks, as though the Sultan had 
gained any material advaiitage, since the true boundary 
was always a matter of dispute. 

Ferislita calls the king whom Firuz fought against as 
“Dewal -Koy.” As the year in which the war took 
place is given both in FerisJita and m the Burhun-i- 
Madsir as 1H91) A.I)., we may take that it actually relates 
to the reign of Harihara-Jtiiya IT. As Harihara-Deva- 
Raya w'as his full name (the Pitreoijre Deorcio of Nuniz), 
“ Dewal I'toy,” the term used by Ferishta, may be taken 
as a shr)rten(id bjrm of it, and not taken as meaning 
Dova-Kaya I, as suggested in the previous edition of 
this work and as Bukka-liaya JI by Mr. Sewell. (A 
Fonjfdten Empire, 50-52). "I’lie ‘ son'’ referred to in 
Fcrislita’s narrative should be Bukka II, sometimes 
referred to as Immadi-Bukka, in the inscri))tions of the 
period. Ho is described in the records of the period 
as ruling wdth liis fatlicr Hariliara. but if lie wms the 
“son ” w’ho fought in this w^ar, he w’as surely not killed 
in it, as he lived long after it, and in fact survived 
Hariliara 11 and apparently engaged in the w^ar of 
succession that followed Harihara's death in 1404 A.D. 
Either Ferishta’s narrative is wrong or he mixes up the 
incidents of some other campaign. Nor is there any 
ground for the suspicion that any other “ son ” of 
Hariliara II fell in this war or in any war against the 
Muhammadans during his reign. Ferishta’s narrative 
seems also otherwise incredible, especially the suggestion 
that the “ lioy ” practically refu.sed to fight though he 
had a large army and that he ran away from the field. 
The terms of the peace indicate, a draw^ and that show’s 
that Firuz cannot have had the uniform success ho is 
eredited with. Nor is this all. A record dated in 1397 A.D. 
in Harihara’s reign seems to give the Hindu version of 


Roy’ 

of Ferislita 
ifleiitified. 
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this war. (E.C. V, Belnr 3). This contains a panegyric 
of a general named Gunda-dandanatha and the successes 
he achieved for his master. Incidentally we learn from 
it that into the flames of his valour the Tiiruslikas 
(Muhammadans), among others, fell like moths. 
Dragging the elephant-like Paipa, Patheya (*/ Fatteh) 
and other proud Turushkas along by their hair in battle, 
he tied them up—we are told—in his stables like monkeys 
and besides them, seized by tlie throat, the two great 
tigers know'n as Jyeshta and Kanishta. He is said to 
have given all the spoils he obtained in his several wars 
to the king, lie also set up, it would aj)pear, pillars of 
victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the 
Belnr temple, which Ganga-Salar, the Turushka from 
(Tulburga, had come and burnt, and set up a golden 
Kalasa at its summit. Though the identification of the 
many Muhammadan names mentioned in this record is, 
in the present state of our knowledge, impossible, there 
can be little doubt that it refers to the war tliat ended in 
1379 A.D. and which is so elaboratey described by 
Ferishta in his pages. If this be so, the war should 
liave begun earlier and extended far beyond an attack on 
Vijayanagar. It should, in any case, have included the 
despatch of detachments against Beliir and the surround¬ 
ing country as well, 

Mr. Sewxdl in wu’iting of this war has remarked that 
it was fought at the close of Harihara’s reign, that lie 
should have been too old at the time and too much a 
lover of peace to engage in it and tliat it should have 
been left to Bukka II to figlit out tlie enemy. This 
suggestion seems altogether inadmissible as it is con¬ 
fessedly based on the idea that Hariliaia J1 ruled only 
up to 1399 A.U. Ul Funfotten Empire, 50). Hariliara II, 
as stated above, ruled till 1401 A.D. and the many 
inscriptions of liis period do not even distantly suggest 
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his retirement from the throne until he actually died. 

This being so, the war should l>e set down to Harihara’s 
reign and not to that of his son Bnkka II. 

rludging from the lithic and other records available, iiarihara’s 
llarihara’s wars should have proved fairly successful, proved^.^^ 
Indeed, the general impression created by them is one 
favourable to him and his generals. They appear to 
have stood out firmly against the inv'aders and given a 
good a-ccniint of themselves. One record, the Xagasandra 
copper-plates, which testify to the recovery of AdOni 
(R.C. XI r, Kunig.il 4d) begin their praises of Harihara II, 
with the words victorious in the world, daily victor 
over his enemies,*’ which, if not literally true, at least 
may be taken to be not wholly imaginary. 

There are a number of other wars mentioned in the other Ware, 
inscriptional records of the reign (EX-. V, Belur 3 and 
148) but confirmatory information is entirely lacking in 
regard to them. While the alleged successes claimed 
against a great many of the nations or countries men¬ 
tioned in it (such as Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, Saurashtras, 
etc.) may be mere poetic embellishments, the war 
against the Andhras, with whom Harihara II may be 
presumed to have been in contact by reason of the 
existence of the Udayagiri-rajya, may be held to refer to 
the [)utting down of some rising or other in that part of 
the kingdom. 

Among the generals and ministers who distinguished Generals anc 
themselves during this reign may be mentioned a few. 

Among these Mudda-dandanatha holds a high place. 

He was, as wo have seen, the prime minister of Bukka I. 

(A’.C. V, ChannaiTivapatna‘25t), dated in 137b A.D.). 

It is said of Hariliara JI that he “inherited” from his 
father the wealth of the kingdom and tlie city together 
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with this minister. He continued to hold the same 
position under Hiirihara IT. He is praised at length in 
a record dated in l^i82 A.l). {E.(>. V, Belur 75). He 
is spoken of as a Yrigandharilya in policy, iind as a 
promoter of merit in the Kali-ytufa. He is said to have 
seized alive and kept in confinement “ thousands of 
prosperous rulers.” He is also said to have foumled 
^^nuinerous agraharas” and presented them to Brahmans. 
He dug many tanks and protected the people as if they 
were ”his own children.” Trade seems U) have flourished 
under his fostering cart^. Happy and contented merchants, 
farmers and agricultural labourers, the Holeyas being 
mentioned by name, led by the leading merchants 
of the cai^ital city of Vijayanagar and the twenty-six 
towns where fairs were established, combined to honour 
him and allot the income derived froTn ct»-*'iiin taxvs. 
Appaixmtly a meeting of all the people concerned was 
called for before the Virupaksha temple, Jind having 
there assembled, they placed the diamond Vafsanig/* at 
the feet of the God, and entered into an agreement as to 
the dues they w’ould pay—detailed at groat length -on 
drugs, piece-goods, grains, and animals, among which are 
horses and female slaves. They also conferred on hiin, 
as Superintendent of the customs-revenue of the king¬ 
dom, the title (or honour) of prtfhvi-settina or Lord 
Mayor (of the State). The record which gives these 
particulars ends with a verse which is too remarkable to 
be omitted :— 

“ If a thousand horso-sacrifices and truth he i)laGed in tiio 
scales, truth will greatly outweigh the thousand horse- 
sacrifices.” 

That is a tribute to Truth not merely in the abstract, 
but also in the daily life of the people. For the donors 
of the gift here are merchants and farmers who should 
have had a very high regard indeed for truth to have 
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thus put their hands and seals to their bond. Like his 
sovereign, Mudda followed the teachings of Kriyasakti 
(M.E.U. 1892, No. 58). In a record dated in 1879 A.D. 
{E.C. XI, Davangere 34), Mudda is said to have founded 
-the Mudda-dandanayakapura (otherwise called Chikka- 
Hadaka), a place with a fine tank, and given it to 
Lrahinans. He is compared in this record to Sumantra, 
minister of Kama, and is spoken of as “ the illustrious 
councillor ” who “ daily by liis policy bound dowm the 
hostile kings.” He appears to have been in power from 
about 1378 to 1387. ( EX\ V, Channarayapatna 250 and 
Helur 03). Of (lunda-dandanatha, another of his 
ministers, we have a long account in a record dated in 
1397 A.D. (E.C. V, lielur 3). He is said to have 
restored the grants which Vishnuvardhana had made to 
the Kesavc’ temple and which had by lapse of time been 
greatly reduced. His successes in war have been men¬ 
tioned above. Another was Kaiiipanna (Ibldy lielur 52) 
who in 1381 A.D. repaired the Kesava temple at Belur. 
He was in power between 1380 and 1382 A.D. He is 
spoken of as a ‘‘great minister.” Vira-Vasanta-Madhava- 
Kaya was another. Ho rose to be governor of Araga and 
Gutti 30. In a record dated in 1379 A.D., he is styled 
“ champion over the three kings,” “ destroyer of the 
Turuka army,” etc. (See E.C, VIII, Honnali 84). In 
another record dated in 1390, he is also called reducer 
of the Seven Krmkanas and boon lord of G ovapura, etc. 
(Ibid, Honnali 71 ). He appears to have been in power 
between 1379 and 1390 A.D. He should have reduced 
Goa between these two dates. He may be identified 
with Madhavaraya, minister of Harihara 11 in 1391 A.D. 
(Kielhorn, Southern Eist, No. 471). His son Kaichana- 
Tiaya, who won fame at the battle of Kangini, has already 
been referred to above. He is referred to in Honnali 71, 
dated in 1390 A.D. He was governor of Guva and 
many other countries, among which were the Kadamba 
M. or. VOL. II 90 
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province which appears to have included Cliandragutti, 
Banavasi, Kdnkana and lian^ini. A reccu'd dated 
3 399 A.D. mentions him as still ruling at Gdva. (E.2. 
III, 117). Another great minister was Mallapa-Odeyar^ 
who also became governor of Araga, (R.C. VlII, 
Shikarpur 333 dated in 1390). Ke Vv’as apparently the 
Mallappa-Odeya w^ho was, in 1387 A.D., governor of 
Tulu, Haive and the Kdnkana countries with his capital 
at Barakur. 190, Nos. 151, 150 and 104). He 

is probably identical with Mallana-Odeyar w’ho was ruling 
over Haive, with his capital at Honavar in 1387 A.D. 

HI, 117). He is described as Mahapradhana in a 
record dated 1390 A.D. {K.C. VJII, Shikarpur 313). In 
1390 A.D. one Malagarasa-Odeya was ruling the Manga- 
lururajya. He is probably to be identified with Malagara 
of the Kashmira-kula who set up a golden pinnacle to 
the Belur temple in 1387 A.D. (A\C. V, Belur 03). 
Sayaua, the regent of Sangarna TI, appears to have been 
a minister of Harihara II. {E,T- HI, 117). In 1402-1403 
A.D., just before the death of Harihara 11, Araga was 
administered by Vitthanna-Odeya, described as a Brahma- 
Kshatriya descended from the family of Sankapa—lifiyapa, 
two ministers of whom Sankappa attained great celebrity 
and is said to have been chief minister. Vitthanna was the 
son of V^iriipamba, identified with Virupilmba, a daughter 
of Bukka 1. He was also a disciple of Kriyilsakti. ( E.C. VI, 
Koppa 52 dated in 1403 A.D.). In a floridly written 
panegyric, apparently by himself, he indulges in a great 
deal of self-praise. He says he was ever beloved, versed 
in the sciences and arts, a mine of good qualities, bestower 
of the lunnadri gift, a proficient in music and [loetrv, and 
as one devoted to his father. (Ibid, Koppa 53 dated in 
1403). He continued as governor during the reign of 
Deva-Kaya I as well. (E.C. VIII, 70; E.C. VI, Mudgere 
85 and Koppa 33). From 1378 A.D. to 1384 A.D. 
Depanna-Odeya was in charge of the Sadali-rajya, 
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which was previously under his father Naganna. This 
province included a part of the present Kolar District. 
{E.C, X, Kolar (>7 and 80, Sidlaghatta 1 J2 ; Chikballapur 
; E.C. IX, Hospet 113). A record from liagepalli, 
dated in 1301 A.D., mentions the great minister 

Mangappa-dannayaka. He is, perhaps, the person 
mentioned in another rcjcord which comes from Charna- 
rajnagar. According to it, the Hovoala country was in 
the charge of Aclianna-Vodeyar, w^ho is described as the 
treasury of the right hand to the great minister Magappa, 
dannayaka. {E,C. IV, Chamarajnagar 114 dated in 1808 
A.D.). Dhavadiira-Odeya seems to have governed the 
country around Kurnool in 1380 A.D. {M.E.R. 1905, 
No. 257). Harihara H seems to have had a Jain 
minister named Baicha. His son Irugap]:)a was a famous 
gencu'al of the time. Several records of his are known. 
Two of these dated in 1382 and 1387 A.D. {E.1. VII, J 15) 
eulogise his guru Panditarya, wlio may be identified with 
l^inditacharya, the guru of BhTma-devi, the Jain queen 
of Deva-Ilaya 1, {E.G. II, Sravana-Belgola 337). Another 
record dated in 1385 states that he built the Kuntha 
Jinvilaya at Vijayaiiagar. (S.I.I i. 150). This is evidently 
the temple known to-day as the Gfinigitti temple at 
llampi. An inscription dated in 1422 A.D. sets out in 
great detail liis pedigree and records the grant by him of 
Belgola together with a grove and a tank built by him 
for Gominatt^svara. {E.C. II, Sravana-Belgola 253). 
The founder of the family was Baicha I, who was a 
general and minister of Bukka 1. He had three sons of 
whom one was Iruga I. Both Baicha I and Iruga I were 
ministers of Harihara II and Bukka II, Mangapa, 
elder brother of Iruga I, had two sons named Baichappa 
(Baicha II) and Irugapa II, the donor in the Sravana- 
Belgola record. Apparently Irugapa lived down to the 
reign of Deva-Ilaya II. Prom other sources, we learn 
that he was a Sanskrit scholar and gave his name to the 
M. Gr. voti. ii 9G^ 
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metrical lexicon known as Ndndrtaratnamdla, whose 
real author was his protege Bhaskara. (SJ.L i. 150; 
and E.C. IT, Jntrod. 04). His brother Baicha II was 
governing the Mangalur-rajva in 1407 A.D. (M.KJi, 1901, 
No. 41). 

Harihara II seems to have had at least two queens 
Painpa-Devi and Mela-Devi (or Mallfi-Devi) and five 
sons. By his queen Pamjm^Devi, he had a son named 
Bukka II. {E.C. VI, Koppa 25). He is called Immadi- 
Bukka-Kaya in certain records. Malbl-Ilevi, the other 
queen, was, according to the Soraikkavur grant of Virii- 
pfikslia (Verse 5) dated in 1«187 A.D., the so?is daughtfi.r 
of liarna-Deva, identified with liama-chandra, the 
Sevuna king. In the Alampilndi grant of Viriipaksha, 
how'ever, she is spoken of simply as belonging to the 
family of Rama-Dcva. In the Ndrajjanivildfia, a work of 
Virupaksha, she is described as the fion's daughter of 
Kama-Deva, the verse in it mentioning the relationshij), 
being found at the end of the Soraikkavur grant also. 
(See verse 17, EJ. VllI, 298-B0()). V>y Malbl-Devi, 
Harihara II had three sons, Deva-Kaya I, Vinipiiksha II 
and Chikka-Eaya. Another son of his, mentioned in only 
one record, is Kumara-Kampa, wlio made in 1388 A.D., 
an easy ford for crossing the Tungabhadra on the w^ay 
to Anegondi. (M.AJi. 19*20, Para 80). Probably he 
was another son of Malla-Devi. He must be distin¬ 
guished from Kampa, the minister of Harihara II, w’ho 
is known from certain inscriptions. (E.C. IV, Chama- 
rajnagar 04 dated in 1380 A.D.; E.C. V, Belur 52 dated 
in 1381 A.D.). This fifth son of Harihara II may be 
called Kampa IV to differentiate him from other Vijaya- 
nagar princes who bore the same name before him. Bukka 
II appears to have been the eldest son. He probably ruled 
as co-regent with his father. Though in some inscrip¬ 
tions he is styled merely a Mahdmandalcsvara, he is 
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described in others in terms indicating an active rule as 
something more than a mere governor. Thus, there is 
one grant dated in 1380 A.II. which states that it is 
made in order that he “ might exercise universal 
sovereignty.” (E.C. IX, Anekal 40). Others plainly 
describe him as “ruling the Empire” (E.C. 3X, 

Hoskote 154 dated in 1382 A.D.), as “ruling a secure 
kingdom ” (E.C. IX, Bangalore 139 dated 1386 A.l). ; 
E.C. X, Goribidnur 6, dated in 3 388 A.D.), or “ ruling 
the earth.” (E.C. X. Bowringpet 17 dated in 1388 A.D.; 
Mulbagal 74 dated in 1397 A.D.). In one record dated 
in 1388 (E.C. IX, Magadi 20), he is even called Maliara- 
jadhiiTija-rajaparaiiiesvara. Ilis inscriptions begin from 
1379 A.l). and continue down to 1417 A.D. or a period 
of thirty-eight years. His records have been chiefly 
found in the modern districts of Bangalore, Kolar, 
Tnmkur, Kadur, Shimoga and Anantapur. (E.C. IX, 
Hoskote 108, 109, 154 ; Magadi 20 ; Anekal 49; 3van- 
kanhalli 98 ; Bangalore 71, 139 ; E.C. X, Goribidnur 6, 
68 ; Bowringpete 17; Mulbagal 11, 74; E.C. XII 
Chiknayakanhalli 15 ; Tumkur 39 ; E.C. VII3, Tirtlia- 
halli 11 ; and E.C. VI, 25). He was apparently at first 
governor of the province of Nikarili-ChOla-mandalam 
which liad Mulbagal for its capital; and then ofFeniikonda. 
(E.C. X, Goribidnur 6 and 68 dated in 1385 and 1392 
A.ll.). He had by, Tippamba, a son named Vlra-Bhupati. 
He is probably the person referred to in E.C. IX, Kan- 
kanhalli 98 dated in 1391 A.D. and in E.C. IX, Bangalore 
71 dated in 3394 A.L). Unfortunately the name, though 
mentioned in these records, is not decipherable. His 
father-in-law Malla-Odeyar is referred to in a record 
dated in 1391 A.l). (E.C. X, Goribidnur 68). His 

fight for the throne, with his brother Viruj)aniia (or 
Virupiiksha 31) will be found dealt with separately below. 
That Bukka II survived the civil war seems from a record 
of his dated in 1417 A.D. (E.C. V, Ha.ss.an 18). 
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A brother of Bukka II was Obala-Deva-Maharaya. 
{M.E.R. 1910 , para 5^1). Virupfiksha was in charge of 
Tondamandalaiii, Chula and Pandya countries, which he 
is said to have reconquered. He] is also credited with 
the conquest of Ceylon. Ill, No. 82 ; also see 

above). Another brother of his was Dlwa-Kilya T, who 
appears to have begun his rule in 1406-1407 A.D. 
{E.C. IX, Devanhalli 82). He was viceroy of Udayagiri 
between 1382 A.D. and 1394 A.D. (NcUore Inscn'pflons 
II, Kanigiri 23, page 6()8). A fourth son of Harihara II, 
Chikka-Raya, is also known. Tlie Inaiii oftice co])per- 
plates of Harihara II (dated in ]386 A.D.) refer to a grant 
by him to certain Vedic scholars attached to the Sringeri- 
7natha, who were among the promoters of tlie commen¬ 
taries on the four VPdas connected with the name of 
Vidyaranya. {M.A.R. 1907-8, l^ira 54). He is also 
mentioned in certain lithic records as ruling over the 
Araga kingdom between 3 879-18HI A.D. (E.C. VI, 
Koppa 81 and E.C. VII, Honnali 84). Narfiyana-Deva- 
Odeyar and VTra-Channappa-Odeyar, sons of Mallinatha, 
brother of Harihara II, arc also found mentioned in the 
records of his reign. Njirayana-Deva appears to liave 
ruled over the Ummattur country. At least three 
copper-plate grants of his, dated in 1896 and 1397, 
are known. {E.I. VJ,327; M.A.R. 1907-8, l^ira 52). 
He is mentioned also in a lithic record dated in 
1400 A.D. {E.C. IX, Kankanhalli 97, in which his 
minister Chama-Odeyar is mentioned as ruling the 
Arulahal kingdom). In a record dated in 1897 A.D. 
(E.C. HI, Tiruniakudlu-Narasij)ur 6)4), he i?- said to have 
visited the Marudvridha (Kaveri) and the Kapila and there 
made many gifts and e.stablishe<l an ugrahnra. He 
appears to have built another agrahdra at Kolattur near 
Channapatna and called it Pratapa-llarihara[)ura and 
bestowed it on Brahmans for the long life, health and 
wealth of his father (/.<?., uncle) Harihara 11. (Ibid) . 
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Vlra-Channappa-Odeyar, brother of Narayana-Deva- 
Odeyar, was the prince who re-took Adoni from the 
Muhammadans and presented it to Harihara II in 1380 
A.T>. (See above). One Bhoganatha-Deva, described 
as a “ son of Hariyappa-Odej’ar-Deva,” is mentioned in 
an undated record which comes from Nanjangud. (J^.C. 

Ill, Nanjangud 152). Who he was and whether he was 
connected vvitli Hariliara 11 is not clear. Mallinatha 
appears to have had another son, named Timnianna, who is 
referred to in a record dated in 1380 A.B. lie is spoken 
of as a Mahamandalesvara. (E.C. IX, Channapatna 55). 

Harihara, like his father, was a strict Saiva and a Religious 
follower of Kriyasakti. (A\C. V, Channarayapatna 256)- 
But he was like his father a most tolerant prince. His 
ministers came from the Brahman and Jain communities. 

He is highly praised for his gifts to Brahmans. “ On his 
making the hcmddri gift to Brahmans according to the 
rules, the gods,” we are told, “ forsook their pleasant 
abodes in paradise, and resorting to the satrds (alms¬ 
houses) of the atjrahdras he established, dwelt unknown 
to him in their pictures on the wjills.” (Ibid). Appa¬ 
rently his munificence to the Brahmans was untold gold 
and conveniences of boarding and lodging. He gave 
away the sixteen great gifts at various sacred places, and 
earned a reputation sur[)assed by few of his predecessors. 

The connection with the Sringeri-?naf/i^/ appears to have 
been kept up during this reign. In an inscription dated 
in 1380 A.D., we see Channappa-Odeya, a nephew’ of 
Harihara II, who gallantly re-captured Adt>ni from the 
Muhammadans, making the grant, to ensure his ow’n 
happiness, of an agrahdra to Vidyabhushana-Dlkshita, 
son of Vedamurti-Upadhya and discij)le of Vidyaranya. 

The latter w’^as deeply learned in the Vcdan Viud Sdstras^ 
the Tantra^ Tarka^ Vydkaranaj Kdvija, Purdua, Yagnci' 
vidija and the Agavias, He re-named the village after 
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Vidyaranya and divided it among a number of Brahmans. 
(E.C, XII, Kunigal 43). 

An inscription at Homma dated in Saka 1880 A.D. 
designates the village Sarvajna-Vishnupura, evidently so 
named after Siiyana-Madhava’s gunc Sarvajna-Vishnu. 
(See E.C. IV, Chamarajnagar 04 and E.I. Ill, 118). He 
was also the guru of his father Sayana. From the Inaiii 
office copper-plates of Harihara II himself, we learn that 
he was the worshipper of the lotus-feet of VidyatTrthesa 
and that as he was a traveller in the path of Dharma and 
Brahma (Dharma-brahmildhvanyah), he had converted 
by his conduct Kali into Kriia-yuga. He is spoken of 
as the “ establisher of tlie path of the Vvdas." In 18s0, 
the date of these plates, he granted in the presence of 
Vidyfiranya certain lands or villages (tlic particular 
plate containing the grant part of the deed is missing) 
to certain scholars who are known to have helped the 
latter in the writing of his commentaries on the 
{M.A.li. 1907-1908, Para 54). His son Chikka-Kaya is 
also said to have made a similar grant to the self-same 
scholars in 1881 A.D. (Ibid; and above). Chennubhatta, 
the author oiTarhahhasha- Vdkhya, was also [)atronised by 
Harihara II. (See Soiirces of Vijayanagar History, 51). 
As stated before, Harihara appears to have visited the 

sore portion of his kingdom during his reign. To 
make the above grant, he probably visited Sringeri in 
138(3 A.D., as the grant is said to have been made in the 
presence of Vidyaranya. There is evidence also that he 
visited Dorasamudra at least twice in his reign—once in 
1387 A.D. and again in 1892 A.D. (M.E.li. 1901, No. 
154 and Ibid 1901, No. 151). 


Harihara II encouraged not only Sanskrit learning but 
also patronised Kannada. One record dated in 188G 
A.D. speaks of him as Karudtala-vidydvilusa, i.e.j a 
cultivator of Karnataka learning. (E.C. VI, Koppa 84). 
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In his reign, there flourished in Mysore a poet named 
Narasiinha, who composed the inscription registered as 
Mala’alii 21 dated 1382. {E.C. III). He is spoken of 
as * a jewelled mirror to the face of good poets, of a 
’^oice like the roar of a lion ; glorious as the rising moon.’' 

His minister Mudda-dandanatha was the patron of the 
poet Madhura, who was the author of the Dhanna- 
ndthapurdna. Among other titles, this poet appears to 
have enjoyed the one Madhura-Mddhava, which indi¬ 
cates the excellence of his style. (See Narasirnhachar, 
Karnataka Kax^icharitCy'^ew Edn. I, 420-33). There 
is hardly any doubt that in his reign a large number of 
Kannada poets ilourisbed in the land and from their 
works, it might be inferred that both Jainism and 
Vlrasaivism claimed an equal number of adherents and 
populariscrs in the language of the country. (See Ibid 
I, 420-447). 

Penukonda, an important provincial capital, is spoken 
of in a record dated in 1403 A.D. as “ the home of learn¬ 
ing and wealth.” (E.C. XII, Sira 95). 

In this reign, there occurred, in the year 1390-1 A.D., scoiai 
one of the most devastating famines that Southern 
India probably ever experienced. Its severity, according 1^' 

to one record, dated in 1391 A.D., was so great that 
innumerable skulls were rolling about on the ground and 
paddy could not be had even at the rate of ten ndli j^er 
panam. {M.E.lL 1907, Para 54; No. 339 of 190(3). 

The country affected most was the province in the 
charge of Vinipaksha II. The same famine is referred 
to by l^erishta who states that Sultan Mahmud of the 
Bahmani kingdom, to mitigate its harms, engaged, 
on his own account, 10,000 bullocks constantly going 
to and from Mfdwa and Guzerat for grain, which 
was sold out to the people at a cheap rate. (Scott, 
Fcrhhta, 50). 
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Occasiimal glimpses arc also available as to the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by people in the rural tracts. A 
record, dated in 1884 A.D., refers to tlie breaching of a 
village tank near its sluice and the wail that there were 
no funds available to repair it. Jjiinds under tlie tank 
went out of cultivation for a long time. The local 
temple authorities seeing the helplessness of the 
situation helped the villagers by selling a portion 
of the temple land and utilising the proceeds for repiiir- 
ing the breach in the tank. (MJi.R. 1007, Nos. *241 
and 251 of 19QG). Apparently tlie temple still 
continued to be the useful institution it was in the Chola 
period. 

Taxation continued as of old. Taxes were, as over 
before, many, though their incidence could not have 
been felt to be heavy. Thus in a record dated in 189G 
A.D., we have the following taxes enumerated, besides 
the customs duties payable:—the artisan tax, loom tax, sale 
of branded cattle, marriage-tax, oil-mill lax, the hudike 
tax (tax on widow’ re-mariiage), the furnace tax, the saran- 
tike and other taxes. (A\(7. YII, llonnali 71>. Some 
others are also mentioned in other records (for (‘xample, 
E.C\ TV, Krishnarajapete 21 and 22 dated in 1J02 
A.D.) :—Sugar-cane mill tax, goat tax, egg duties, baking 
tax, and the cooking tax. When grants of villagos were 
made, the right to collect these taxes was made over to 
the grantees and they w’ere to collect and meet the 
expenditure on the gods specified in them. {Ibid), This 
was exactly what was in vogiuj in th:* previous periods 
of history and the changes in dynasties did not alTect the 
ancient usages in these respects. Those who founded 
markets and fairs appear to liave been allowed certain 
perquisites. Village dues, etc., were also conferred on 
private individuals as a sign of royal favour. {E,C. XII, 
Sira 70 dated in 1879 A.D.). 
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Evidence of interest shown by princes and princesses improving 
m providin^f facilities for iniproved supplies of potable 
water is not ]ackin^^ Thus in a record dated in 
188S A.D., when Bukka II was still a governor under 
his father and resident in Penukonda city, he provided 
for the supply of water from the Honne river to Penu¬ 
konda. “ In order that all the subjects might be in 
happiness, water being the life of all living beings," he 
gave an order in open court, it is said, to an eminent scien¬ 
tist and liydraulic engineer (jala-sutra), one Singaya- 
bhatta, apparently a Brahman, that lie must bring 
the Honne river to Penukonda. Singaya-bhatta dug a 
tank, living it the name of Pratapa-Bukka-Rayamandala 
channel, and conducted it to a tank, from which the 
supply to the city was obtained. This Singaya is 
highly jiraised in the records as an expert in the science 
of hydraulics, in divination, in alchemy, in speaking the 
truth {E.C. X, Goribidnur b). In another epigraph 
dated in 1H97 A.D., which also falls in the reign of 
Harihara II, we heai of Jommadevi, grand-daughter 
of Bukka I (being the daughter of his daughter Virupa- 
l)evi) directing her minister to make a channel. He 
carried out the order as desired. A curious condition 
was laid on tlie contractors. If the water did not flow 
in th(‘ channel from where it started to Iinmadiyiira, 
apparently called after Immadi-Bukka IT, where the 
tank was which had to be filled in by the supply, for the 
water Ix'ing drawn from it, the contractors were to 
return the casli payment [li\0 (/(ulynna), the land allotted 
to them at the sluice of the tank, a horse and bracelets. 

Luckily the water flowed into the channel and there was 
no need to enforce the condition on them. (E.C. X, 

Bagepalli 10). 

Besides “ the groat royal city of Vijayanagar,’’ (E.C. Chipftowus 
IV, Yedatore 4(3), Dorasannidra and Penukonda, the 
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kingdom boasted of other towns like Ddayagiri, Bankapur, 
etc. Kanchi is spoken of as a “ suburb” of Vijayanagar, 
as it was a provincial capital, from where a prince of the 
royal family governed. A lithic record found at Mamlialli, 
Yelandur JaghTr, shows that it was known as Harihara- 
raya-pattana after Harihara II. The epigrapli mentions 
him and it belongs to about K^BO A.l). It records the 
remission of certain taxes to all the ndnd dPsis 
merchants^ of Mamballi during his resign. Apparently 
it was an important mercantile centre during the 
period. 

The period was one of incessant warfare and there were 
apparently developed many different kinds of fighting, 
especially when men engaged in single combat. .*\ record 
Vlrakal —dated in A.l)., which falls in this reign, 

mentions one of these, which is of some curious interest. 
The Mahanayakacharya—evidently the local command¬ 
ant—having a mind to see a fight with Udt foot advanced 
and the right foot in the Sdnihrdni fashion, one Chennappa 
fighting against Chanda-bova, in front of his master, in 
a battle at Nagarjunakote, died and went to the feet of the 
gods in the W'orld of gods. Hev(.'ral persons joined and 
set up a vlni-siainbha in his name. (A’.C. XI, Challakcre 
42). The mode of warfare referred to liere (in the phrase 
Yedada-kdla cJidchi halada-kdJa sdvihnlni-rana) seems 
to have been an unusual one and as such appears to have 
excited considerable admiration. 

Harihara II died on the 80th August 1404 A.l). (see 
above) and his virtues, it is said in one record, dated in 
1408 A.D. {E.C. XII, Sira 9o), arc sung in pleasant 
stories by the Nnga maidens in l^Ht^lla, listening to which 
the serpents there are filled with d(;light. It adds that 
his fame was like an awning in tlie celestial abode 
isvarga). This inscription, which was composed a year 
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before Harihara’s death, is signiticant as showing the 
great pof)ularitv that Harihara II, as the consolidator of 
the kingdom, enjoyed among his subjects. His many 
records show him as a vigilant sovereign and a wise 
administrator possessed of an active mind and of even more 
active habits. By the might of his arms, he put down 
insurrections and revolts, and kept the Muhammadans 
out from his kingdom, though they appear to have 
repeatedly given him trouble. As a donor of gifts to 
Brahmans, he is spoken of highly; indeed one record 
styles him “ the ])erfect donor.” {E.C. VI, Koppa 34 
dated in 138*2 A.D.). He was the donor among others of 
the grants mentioned in the Hebbasuru copper-plates 
dated in 137() A.D., the Agrahara-Bachipalli plates dated 
in 1377 A.D., and the GbattadahalJi copper-])lates dated 
in 13S.5 A.I). Other copper-plate grants of Harihara II 
come from the Hringrri matlia. One dated in Saka 1306, 
Kaktakshi year (or A.D. 1384', records a grant in favour 
of two disciples of Vid;, aranya. The S(?cond one dated 
in Saka 1300, year Kshaya (13S() A.D.), records the 
grant, on the occasion of the death of Vidyaranya who 
died in that year, of a village named aft(U’ him in the Araga 
Province. TJio third dated in Saka 1318, year Dhatri, 
(A.D. 1307), records the grant of another village in the 
same province, to one Madhavendra of the Kausika-gntra. 
TheGubbi plates, dated in Saka 1200,cyclic year Siddharti. 
and attributed to him are palpably spui’ious, (,See M.AM. 
1912-13, Para 89). Another copper-plate grant which 
comes from the same place dated in Saka 1332, cyclic year 
Durmati, of which the Saka and cyclic years do not agree, 
does not add to our information, except the fact that Gubbi 
(Hole-Narsipur Taluk) was called Bukkarajesvarapuraand 
that the god Bukkariije.svara was set up by Hariliara, 
apparently in the nanui of liis father. The intended date 
of the former is probably Saka 1302 (A.D. 1379) and of 
the latter 1304 (or A.D. 13S1). He is repeatedly said to 
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have bestowed the sixteen great gifts and to have “filled 
the wise with wealth/' Apparently liis generosity earned 
for him a great reputation. (See AJ.C. Ill, Tiruuiakudlu- 
Narsipur 134, dated 1397 A.D.). He appears to have 
encouraged Sanskrit and Kannada learning in a manner 
which seems to have endeared him to the generality of his 
people. No wonder he is praised as a head-jewel of 
kings.’* {E.C. IV, Chamarajnagar 04). 


On the death of Hariliara JI, there ap[)ears to have 
been a dispute as to the succession to the throne. {E.l, 
Xll, 102; and E.L XV, 14; M.EM. 1921, Para 40). 
Bukka II, as the eldest son, succeeded to the throne, but 
he was apparently deposed by Virupaksha II, his step¬ 
brother. Eventually, how'ever, Bukka II seems to have 
got back the kingdom. His reign, however, proved a 
brief one, of little more tliun a year. Jfis brotlier Deva- 
Raya, the eldest of the sons by Malla-Devi, seems to have 
succeeded him, Virupaksha returning to his Viceroyalty 
of the Araga province. The course of events that brought 
these revolutions is not clear from the inscri])tional 
records. But there is some literary evidence wliich 
appears to throw a dim light on this obscure point. How 
Virupaksha tried to get tlie better of his brother Bukka II 
and how he put to death all the competitors to the throne 
is told at length in the Prapannamrita (Chapters 23 to 
26), a Srlvalshnava work, which details the family history 
of the Tatachriryas, the (jurus of the kings of the Third 
Vijayanagai’ dynasty. It would appear from this work 
that Virupaksha succeeded to tlu* throne but his relations, 
envious of his success, attempted to assassinate him. He, 
how^ever, managed to escape to the adjacent country and 
returning one night to Vijayanagar, with a large body of 
soldiers, killed the whole lot of them in their beds. Thus 
murdered, they all turned pisdehafi (ghosts) and began 
to haunt the palace in which they had lived. Virupaksha, 
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compelled to desert his palace, built another for himself, 
while the ghosts continued their existence in the old one, 
holding nightly (hirhars in it with brilliant lights and 
dances. At length, a couple of brothers—Brahmans— 
who were descended from tht‘, close relations of Ramanuja, 
the Vaishnava reformer, arrived on a visit to the capital, 
where, mistaking the palace where the ghosts held 
durbars for tlie king's real palace, entered it. Being well 
received, they eventually obtained absolution for the 
ghosts from their intolerable existence by the continued 
recital to tlumi of the Rnmdijann, in which they were 
experts. iK.L XII, 102 ti seq). This .story would 
suggest Unit Virup'iksha, thus getting rid of his rivals, 
ruled the kingdom as supreme sovereign. 

The above story appears to be a highly exaggerated ver¬ 
sion of what actually occurred. The inscriptiorial records 
relating to Bukka II, Virupaksha II and Deva-Kaya I in 
the period immediately following the death of Harihara II, 
tella lal(‘ wholly ditferent from that narrated in the Prapaii- 
ndrnrtta. I'he more relevant of these records may be 
exhibited in one conspectus in the manner shown below :— 

It niiL;ht ho useful to ;idd here that the story told by Viiu- 
paksha in the Prapanndmritam relates to Virupaksha II (son 
of Harihara II) aiul not to Virupaksha HI (son of Pratapa* 
Dev'i-IIaya and Sitlilhula-Devi) as mentioned in the Sources 

Vijanuiiatjar Jlistonj, Ini rod. G. ^Ir. (lopinatha Rao, who 
also ref(*rs» to tlu' story, has correctly connected it with Viru¬ 
paksha II and not witli Virupaksiui III. {K.L XII, 1G2 : XV, 
14). Th(* Editor of tiie S<uirces does not apparei tly count Viru- 
panna or Viruj)akslia, the son of Bukka Raya T, and calls Viru- 
l)anna cr Virupaksiui II, son ef Ilariluir II, as Virupaksha I 
and Virupaksha, the son of Pratapa-Deva-Raya and Siddhala- 
Bevi, as Virfipfiksha II. According to the Pedigree printed in 
this work, all the tlireo princes of this name are taken note of and 
are styled Virupaksha I, Virupaksha II and Virupaksha III 
respectively. 


Prapanyifi- 
mritri Ftcry 
cxamiDcd. 
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Siika Date 

K(i 11 i valent 
A.l). 

ill lO.C*. VIII, Tirthsilialli 11. 

Saka 1020, Taraiia year 
current, Kartika Siuldlni 
1, Wednesday. 

1401 A.l), 

{■2) K.C. VI, Koppa 2;'» 

(Hale-Muttiir cop])er- 

Saka 1020, Tarana year, 
M;i.si Kartika Paurniina. 

1404 A.D. 

plates). 



(d) M.A.Il. 1907-08, Para 58 

Sakii 1026, Tilrana 

1104 A.D. 

((.TeueraJ and H«"Vt'^nnf 
Secretariat I’lates of 

i.lukku 11). 



(1. K.C. VIll, Tirthalialli Id. 

Saka 1020. Tilrana year. 
Kartika l^ahula 9. 

Moiulas . 

1104 A.l). 

(5) I'l.C. VII I, Tirthalialli 190. 

Saka 1027, Ta ra i \ i Ma r- 
^^*i>.ira }>ahula 10. 

1 101 A.D. 

(6i K.C. Vlll, Tirthalialli 22. 

Saka 1027, IMrtiiiya year 

110.> A.l). 

(7) K.C. VlII, TirtljiiljalJi 12. 

Saka 1027, I’artljivii yea)*, 
Sravana Sxidda 1. 

1105 A.D. 

{hj K.C. YIII, Tirthahalli 12G. 

Saka 1028. IMrtliiya, 

Khadrapaila 15a. 

1105 A.D. 

(9) K.C. Ill, Maiidya 28 

Saka 1028, Vyaya .\t*ar, 
.Jyesliiiia Su. 5, Thurs¬ 
day. 

MC4 A.D. 

(10,' K.C. V, Hassan Idd, 

Saka 1028, V'yaya .year, 

f5th Nmv.) 

(Ilandinakere Copper- 

pJateKj. 

Kartika Krishnapaksha 
10, Friday. 

1100 A.D. 

(11) K.C. IX, Devaiilialli 02 ... 

Saka 1029 f K a 1 i y u fra 
0508), Sarvajit, Vaisa- 
kha 15a. OU, Sfiryafrra- 
hana. 

1407 A.D. 

(12) K.C. X, Kolar 210 

Saka 1210 (a mistake fur 
1029>, _Cy<*lic yirar Sar¬ 
vajit, .‘\diniadham 1 . 

1407 A.D. 

(lOi li^.C. V, Ilassan 18 

Saka 10.08, l.>urm’ikhi 

year, I’u.shya. 

1117 A.D. 
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(fist of lljt* r»‘C(»rd 


J>ukku II was ruling; in Vijayafiaf^ar 
protfCtiiiK tin- Vn rtoisriiimulhtt 

tH fl s. 

Hukka lu*(l as “ linkka-llayu- 

Malijirayti." Jli* niakos tin- tyrant 
cjf iiulf-niultur vjllaf'«t oii tl»o 
h iuks <if tlie 'run;;a in tlif* l-ifjlara- 
stliala of Karakala in the Araj^a 
kin^floin. 

CTi'ant !>>■ Hnkka II f>f tin* villatfo 
Nona vara dins Jiiikkaravu]>attia, 
in nninlxikst liala in Madnvaiihu- 
nathi. Arii^a, t.o HraljiiiaiiN. 
Virfipakslia II dosc-i'ihod as Maliil- 
ra j a < 1 h i rji j a 14.1 j a pa ra n i T* < va ra 

Virfipakslia Mahara\'a and spokon 
of as ill \'i jayana«.:ar protortini; 
tin* I n rml sm tn fl hn nnn and riiliiif^ 
ovtT till' finpin* in 
Alalia ra la^ildra ja Ha iaparann" svara 
Virfipakslia Mahara>a was in tho 
city (.if Vija>una;'ar protoclin^' all 
tho l^nmn^ftfunfu/hn Duns and 
rilling t lu* vart li. 

Mall a ra j a H a j a ])a I'a n n" s v a ra \' i I'U - 
])aksita Maharaya was in Vijaya- 
na^ar prni«-ctin;; tin* wliulo tnnpiri* 
in poa<*<‘ atnl wisdom. 

Tt a j a d 1 1 i r a j a H a j a pa ra n i »"• s vara 

Hnkka Maliaraya was in \'ijaya- 
n(i;;ar riilin;' tin* fni])iro in poact* 
and wisd nn. 

Mali ii ra j a d 1 1 i ra j a I v a j a ]ia ra n n* s va ru j 
IHikkanna Ma lia ra v a was in tl'«- 
city of V’ljayana/Jiar ]irotcrtim; tin* 
l~<i r/ntsrn nifitf/ni rrnns ami rnliii;; 
tin* cnipirc in and \n isdoni. 

Hnkka IJ was ruhn;; tin- kin^'d<»ni 
of tin* worlil. 

liajadiiiraja Ha japaraincsvara 

Hr*va-t<aya-Mal»a raya Sri Virii- 
laksha ;;iftftl '.»n tlio occasion of 
lis coronation Ilandinakcrc vil- 
to Brahmans. 

When Mahainandair*svar;i Vira- 
prata pa-D^■^'a-Hilya, as niaster of 
four oceans, was si'atod on ilie 
tiiroiie rulin;; a seenn? kiii;;doin. 

H pfrant was made at the time of 
the solar eclipst*. 

When Hiikkanna- I'daiyar, son of 
Hariharu II, was rnlin'o the earth, 
a jirivate grant uas inadi-. 

Alahara ia<rhirilja Hnkka Mah lraya 
matie a tn-ant to god Mangahi. 


Tleniarks 


This grant was made vvitliin fifteen 
clays of assumption of royal autho¬ 
rity-—as per N’o. 1 above;. 


Thi>% rc*cord is dated 2-1 da vs after 
No. 1 ahovi*. It shows A'irfipaksha 
had also prcK'laimed himself king 
within less than anionth of Hnkka II 
]»roclainiiiig himself as king. 

This record is dati.d 1 month and -1 
days after .‘1 aViov’e. 


This is exac’tly 10 months from the 
a^^'sumption of sovereign tv hv 
Hnkka II. 

This: is about 1 month and 16 days 
lifter No. fi above. 


This is dated 7 months after No. 7 
abovi*. 

The village granted is called Coro- 
nntion ntirahii ra in the Ivunnada 
mrt of the grant. It was renamed 
)e vara ya]nira. 

This grant was made a year after 
No. J"* above. 


As corr«*cted, thi^. grant siiriild have 
bot*n made threi* months after No. 
10 above. 

This grant having been made in 
1-117 A.Ih, IhiUka II should have 
been alive and not dead, as the 
grunt is said to have been made 
by him. 


M. Gr. VOLi. II. 


97 
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From a consideration of the above records, it seems to 
follow that an attempt was made by the tliree brothers, 
Bukka 11, Virnpakslia II and Bcva-Kilya 1 to ascend the 
throne on the death of Harihara JI. If theie was a 
revolution, the succession of kin«s was prol)ably as fol¬ 
lows :—Bukka II, Virupaksha II, Bukka II once again, 
and then Deva-Raya I. That at any rate is what may 
be gleaned from the above tabulated records. All the 
three appear to have been at Vijayanagar at the time of 
their father's death and each appears to have styled 
himself king, though Bukka II, as co-rt'gent, had earlier, 
during the life-time of his father, publicly used tlie imperial 
titles since 1380 A.D. (See ante). That he lived dowm 
to at least 1417 A.D. is clear from Hassan IS which is 
dated in that year. The suggestion of Mr. Gopinatha 
liao that his reign “did not last long,'* and tluit “he 
must have died a little before, or on the h'riday, which 
w’as also the 10th iithi of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Kartlka in the year Vyaya, Saka 1328" is therefore 
baseless. {E.I, XV, 14'. He also quotes K.(\ III, 
Malavalli 10 to testify to the rest<-»ration to sf)vereignty 
of Bukka II some days btjforc Sravana Su. 1, l^rn thiva, 
Saka 13*27. Malavalli 10 mentions no Saka date and 
docs not mention Bukka II: it gives the date as Parthiva 
year, Bhadrapada Ba. 7 So, (/.c., Somaviira.). This date 
Saka 1328, Vyaya year, Kartka month, Krishnapaksha 
10th tithi, Friday, is the date of the coronation of Deva- 
Riiva I ?s given in Hassan 133 (see above), but that date 
cannot be held— in the face of Hassan 18—to settle the 
date of the death oi Bukka II. Nor is Mr. Rice's sug¬ 
gestion that “ Ihikka’s reign w as a very short one, of 
little more than a year,’* nearer the mark. Bukka II 
lived for over a decade after Deva-Raya*s coronation and 
apparently was ruling — judging froni the imperial titles 
given to him in Hassan 18—more or less independently of 
his brother Deva-Raya I, the ruling sovereign. Though 
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he appears to have stayed at Vijayanagar for 2 or 8 years 
from 1404 to 1407, he did not succeed in his attempt 
at becoming king. Then, as legards Virupaksha II, he 
ap|)ears to have assumed the royal titles after liis arrival 
at Vijayanagar on liis father’s death. He seems to have 
used them between 1404 and 1405 A.D. during which 
period Bukka II also used them. (See table above). In 
his Soraikkavur plates, dated in 18H7 A.TI , when his 
father was still alive, he styles hims(.*lf “ Srlrniin-Maha- 
mandalesvara," i.c., as merely a governor, when about 
the same time we finil Bukka II appearing in his public 
records with the full impiu'ial titles. In his Alampundi 
grant, dated in 1885 A.D., Virupaksha II appears 
similarly as a mere Mahaniandalcsvara. He is spoken 
of in the Soraikkavur plates as the lord of TundTra, 
Clu’da and I^findya countries ; as having weighed himself 
against gold at Bamesvaram ; i-jad(‘ gifts of a thousand 
cows and as the establisher of the Vcdci-marga. He is 
also said to have gilded the Vundna of the temples at 
Srirangam and Chidambaram. From the Alampiindi 
grant, it is learnt he conquered Ceylon as well, probably 
its nortlu^rn part, including Jaffna. (See above). All 
these conejuests of liis are mentioned by him in a literary 
work of his referred to behnv. In this, he is further 
said to have made the S/uldus/ia maheiddnas or the sixteen 
great gifts, and as one who revelled in all kinds of know¬ 
ledge. From this work it is inferable that Virupaksha II 
should have been a Sanskrit scholar of some note. 
The work in question is a drama in five acts called 
Ndrdijamvildsa, which should have been written by him 
after his conquests which are mentioned in it. (See 
S. Seshagiri Sastri, lleport on Sanskrit and Tamil Mss^ 
USDS) No. 1. fi). How long after, it is not possible to 
determine. As no inscriptions of his dated after 1405 
A.D. have so far been discovered, it might be inferred 
that he died sometime after that year. As his inscriptions 
M. or. von. II. 97^. 
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dated in the yt'ars 1404-1405 A.D. all come from the 
Araga country in the Shimoga District, it is possible tliat 
his last titular char^^e after he left Vijayana^ar was the 
Viceroyalty of that province. The regal titles of 
Maildrdjddhiraja Rdjaparavirscara which appear in 
them show that he should have assumed them as sove¬ 
reign of the empire to which he laid claim on the death 
of his father. That he could not have been anything 
mere than a mere candidate for the sovereignty just like 
his other brother Bukka II is clear from tlie mention of 
Deva-Kaya's CoronatiGn as sovereign in 140(> A.D., in 
Hassan 1;13, whereas the Car-ynations of tiu'se tw'M 
brothers, who also laid claim to the position, are nowhere 
mentioned. If they had, as a maltcn* of fact, succcmhIimI 
to the throne, the fact would have oozed out in the 
inscriptions of Bukka II and Viru})aksha II. At the 
same time, there is little doubt tliat both tln^se brothers 
should have had adherents enough at the ca[)ital city and 
in tlie Empire to champion their causes ami that they 
pretended succc*.ssfully for a time they wcu'c sovertdgn.^, 
de facto if not de jnre, may also be conceded. irence it is 
that in the inscriptions of the perio(i, (iach is d(‘s<!ribed 
as the ruling sovereign at Vijayanagar and as in jiosses- 
sion of a secure kingdom. That the death of Xhi iipfikslia 11 
about 1405-140() A.D. made it easier for Deva-Kilyii, 
as the eldest son by Mai la-Devi, to succeed to the throne 
as against his half-bi'otlier J^ukk 11, son of i*amprj-Devi, 
who eventually had to yield to him, is also inferable 
from the quiet manner in which Bukka II settled down 
to rule over a part of the kingdom, more or h;ss indepen¬ 
dently for nearly ten velars after his su[)ercession. Tlie 
story of the “ bloody ” revolution detailed in the 
Prapfnindmntft in which, according to it, Virupfiksha put 
to death all his relations and siiccoedt'd ti) the tlirone of 
his father, setnns, accordingly, a pictun; greatly over¬ 
drawn. Eor one thing, none of the brothers appears to 
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have suffered as the result of the dispute as to the 
succession. There is no whisper in any of the many 
inscriptions dated between 1404-1407 A.D. of a fratricidal 
fight for the throne. The dispute did not apparently end 
in any civil commotion or war, much less a “ bloody’* 
fight ending in the extirpation of all the opponents of 
Virupaksha 11 as depicted in the Prapanndmrita, The 
story as told in it was intended more [)robably to enhance 
the service rend(!red by the Tatachitrya family and the 
efficacy of the hdmdydtut as a work of religious merit 
and tlie greatness of the two brothers who repeated it 
to exorci^io the ghosts in possession of the Royal RaLice 
than record sober history. Indeed, the original Tata- 
charya (his real name w’as SrTsailapurna), who was the 
maternal uncle of Kri!mlnuja, is said in a memorial verse 
{fan!yam, in Tamil) to have explained the Rdmdyana in 
tw^enty-four different way.s to Ramanuja. 

According to Xuniz, the Protuguese Chronicler, 
Harihara JI was succeeded l.)v Ins son Ajarao/’ which 
name no doubt is a sliorteneil haan of Vlrupdki^ha-rdya 
pronounced commonly Virdpdtchirdya: rhawndja being 
interchangeable*, the name w’i)uM become \’irdpdja-rdo, 
which would in turn becomt* Ajardi), Nuniz says he 
inherited “the kingdom on hi.s fathier’s death " and that 
“ he reigned forty-three years, in which time he was 
alw'ays at w^ar with the Moors." (Sew’ell, .4 Furyottoi 
Kyvpirc, HOI). Though the duration of rule mentioned 
for him by Nuniz is plainly w’rong—even counting 
Viriqiakslia’s rule as governor (d’ the Tondaimandalam, 
Ch<da and Pandya countries, wdneh may be set down to 
Circa 1H80 A.D.—there can be no doubt that by 
“ Ajarao " he moans “ Virupak.'^ha-Rfiya " IT. For he 
sets dow'n to “ Ajarao's" credit, the conquest of Cloa and 
Chaul and Dabull and Ceilla (/.tf,, Ceylon) and all the 
country of Charamandell (/.c., the countries forming the 
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Cholamandalam in its most glorious period, which 
included the Tondaiiiiandalain, Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms)*’. Of the “ Charamandell,’’ he states that it 
“had also rebelled after the hist destruction of this 
kingdom.” We know from other sources (see above) 
that Harihara had to re-conquer the country and that 
Vinipilksha II re-took the provinces of TundTra, Ch(>Ia 
and Pandya. Nuniz’s reference to the capture of Ooa» 
Chaul and Dabull should be taken to refer t(' the con¬ 
quests elTected by Harihara II througli his generals as 
has been referred to above. Virfipriksha II is further 
credited by Nuniz witli the doing of “many otlier tilings ** 
which are not recorded by liini in his chronicle. In 
view of the fact that Xuniz’s account of Virupriksha’s 
doings is confirmed hy contemporary inscriptions, there 
can be no justification for the suggestion of !\Ir. Smvell 
that by “Ajarao” Nuniz “means two kings. Pukka II and 
his successor Deva-Ihiya I,’* tluiugh he himsidf has t(3 
admit that “the jieriod covered by tlieir comhin(^d reigns 
was only fourtetui (? seventeen) yt*ars and not forty-three.” 
(Ibid, 51). Nuniz assigns to Virupaksha tlie im[)rova‘- 
ments of Vijayanagir City and its fortifications. He 
writes : — 


” This kiii^ made in the city of Bisnaga many walls and 
towers and enclosed it anew. Now the city at that tiiiK* was 
of no use, there being no water in it by which could he raised 
gardens and orchards, exce})t the watcu’ of the Nagunidyni 
(Anegoncli) which was far from it, for wlnit wati‘r there was 
in the country was all hrackisli and allowed nothing to grow ; 
and the king desii ing to increase that city and make it the 
host in tlie kingdom, <letcrmine<l to bring to it a vtu-y large 
river which was nt a distance* of ti/e le igiu's awa\ , helieving 
that it wouM cJiuse much jjrofit if brought insid<? the city. 
And so lui did, damming the river itself hy great boulders; and 
according to story lie tlirew in ji stone so groat that it alone 
made the river follow the king’s will. It was <lraggo<i thither 
hy a number of elephants of whicii there are many in the 
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kinf^flom ; and fcho water ;-to brought he carried fclirou;,di such 
parts of the city as lie ]jleased. This water proved of such use 
to the city thvit it increased his revenue by more than three 
liundred and fifty thousand pardaoH, By means of this water, 
they made round about the city a quantity of gardens and 
orchards and great groves of trees and vineyards, of which tfiis 
country lias many, and many plantations of lemons and oranges 
and ros(^s and other trees wliich in this country hear very good 
fruit. Ihit on tliis turning of tin; river they sa\ the King 
spent all tlie treasure that ha<l come to him from the king his 
father, which was a very great sum of money." 

This d(*scription shows that Viriipaksha should have 
extended that city and added to it further lines of forti¬ 
fication, jirotecting it by additional walls and towers. 
But his greatest work of public utility was the construc¬ 
tion, doubtless, of a huge dam in the Tungabhadra river, 
and the formation of an aquduct fifteen miles long from 
the river to the city. Mr. Sewell identifies the channel 
with the one which to-day supiilies the fields which 
occupy so much of the site of the old city and calls it “ vi 
most extraordinary work.” For several miles,” he 
says, “this channel is cut out of the solid rock at the base 
of the hills and is one of the most remarkable irrigation 
works to be seen in India.” (Ibid, 51-5‘2). No wonder, 
it emptied the treasury which Harihara II had left 
behind him. There is, however, some doubt whether 
these improvement works were carried out by Virupakshall 
or Deva-Kaya I. W'hile Nuniz sets them down to 
“ Ajarao ” in the earlier part of his narrative. (Ibid 301), 
at its end {Ibid, 30J) he states that “ this king ” who 
was responsible f\>r these public works “ left a son at his 
death called Visarao,” who has been correctly identified 
with Vijaya-Kaya, tlie son of Deva-Raya I. who, as 
Nuniz states, succeeded his father and ruled for six 
years. These latter details make it doubtful if Virupakshall 
was at all responsible for these works. The duration 
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of his stay at and rule from Vijayanagar was far too 
short for such public works, involving perhaps many 
years of labour. 

Deva-Rava 1, as wc have seen, ascended the throne on 
Friday oth November 140b A.I). and ruled up to 1422 
A.D. (See above; M.E.IL lOOli, Appendix 1). No. 345 ; 
also Kielhorn’s Southern List, No. 480), I'p to his 
coronation, he appears to have been in charge of the Sira 
province, which probably included Mulbagal also. {E.C. 
X, Bagepalli 140()). This record is dated in Saka 1328, 
Vyaya year, Asvija aSr. 10, Thursday. As llassan 183 
gives us the date of his coronation as Saka 1328, 
Vyaya year, Kilrtika, Krishnapaksha. Dasami, kh-iday, it 
is evident that he was in charge of Sira uj) to 45 days 
from the date on which he was crowned. Wdiat con¬ 
tributed to his crowning in preference to liis two brotluTS 
is not clear from the available records. His previous 
charge of Sira, however, would indicate that he had 
been treated as the crown-prince in his father's days, 
though Bukka 11 had also been in Mulbagal as N'iceroy 
from 1388-1397 (Bagepalli 17 and Mulbagal 74). That 
bis eventual occupation of the throne was not hd't undis¬ 
puted is proved by the atteinjit made on his life after his 
coronation (see below). He had the alternative names 
of Pratapa-Deva-Raya and l^audha-Deva-Kaya {E.C. 
IX, Kankanhalli 49 and 74 dated in 1429 and 1412 A.D.; 
E.C. X, Chintamani 39 dated in 1407; and K,C. XII, 
Maddagiri 83 dated in 1415). His inscriptions, like those 
of his predecessors, have been found in every district of 
the pre.sent State of Mysore. 

Almost immediately on his coming to the throne, if 
Ferishta may be believed, war broke out with the 
Bahmani kingdom. The story of this war fills many 
pages of that great historian, though there is only the 
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barest indication of it in the inscriptional records of this 
king, which generally represent him as ruling a secure 
and peaceful kingdom. The (‘ircumstances which 
brouglit it about are thus detailed by Ferishta :— 

Tlifjre resided in tlie town of Miidkal a fanner, who was 
blessed w ith a dauf^liter of such ex«iui.site beauty (called l^crlal) 
that the Creator seemed to have united all liis pow'ers in 
making Ium* perh^ct. Ib^iiin^ of Ijer l>eau(y and accomplish- 
iTHUits, Devji-Haja resolved to marry her, and sent valuable 
presents to her and her parents by a HiYibrnan. The jjarents 
w’eni overjoyed at such unexpect*‘d f’ood fortune, and displayinji 
t he rich ^ifts before tlie fiirh showered on her their congra¬ 
tulations. liut the beautiful vir;^in, to tlieir great astonish¬ 
ment, refused to receive^ the gifts, and observed that “ who¬ 
ever enter(‘d the harem of P»eejjouiggur was afterwards not 
])ermitted to sec her nearest ndations and friends; and though 
they miglit h(^ h{i])i)y to sell h(*r for worldly riches, yet she 
was too fond of her ]):Lrents to submit to eternal absence fi*om 
tfiem even for all the spltuidour of the i)a]ace of Beejanuggur.’ 
This declaration was acconjpanied with affectionate tears 
which melted her paients: who, rather than use force, dismissed 
llie Jhahmaii with all his gifts, and he I’clurned, chagrined 
ami tlisappoinled, to l^eejaiiu^gur/’ 

The royal lover now* became mad for the possession 
of the girl, and resolved to obtain her by force. On the 
plea of making a tour, lie went towards tlie Tungabhadra. 
and suddenly (’rossing it w*iih a select body of troops, he 
hastened by forced marclu-s to Mudkal. In the excess of 
his passion, lie liad omitttal to let the ]>arents of the girl 
know the object of t]u‘ expedition. They, therefore, in 
common with all tlie country, lied on the approacli of the 
army to the most distant parts for shelter. Foiled in 
their object, the troops returned in disgust, and committed 
depredations in the country through whicli they passed. 
Firuz Shah resolved to be revenged for this inroad on 
his territorie.s. Fnable to etb'ct anytliing against the 
Ibija's caj)ital, lie laid waste all the adjacent country, and 
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the hostile camps remained in each uther’s preserute lor 
several montlis. A hostile ile!in>nst.ration was made 
against Bankilpur, which snrrt'ndered, thr>ugh an attmjjpt 
on Adoiii, “ the strongest f)ossession ol the enemy *’ was 
foiled apparently hv tlie Hindu (4ovtM'nor in charge of it. 
At last, a humiliating treaty had to lx? concluded by 
Deva-Raya, by which he was to give his daughter in 
marriage to the Sultfin, cede the fort of J^ankTipur and 
pay a large sum of money as indemnity. 

Preparfitions for celebratin/^ tin* nuptials W(*rt* made l>y 
both parties. For forty days conmiimicat ion open btitwecn 
the city and the Sultan’s canH>. i^otli sidt‘s of llu* roail wore 
lined with sho])s and booths, in whieli the iiig.L;lers, dr<.)lls, 
dancers and mimes c)f Karmltaka tiisi»laye<l llieir U*als and 
skill to amuse ]>asstMig(M*s.” 

U'he bridt'groom S(‘nt valuable presents to \hjayanagai’, 
from whicli, after flie expiration of .s(*ven days, 'tlie bride 
was brought forth witli a rich [)ortinn arid offerings from 
the Raja, to the Sultan’s camp. W’liat followed is thus 
described by Ferishta : — 

“ Dewul Roy liaving expressed a strong desiri? to se(» tlie 
Sultan, Firoz Shah, with great gallantry, agna*tl to visit him 
with Ills bride, as his fat lier-in-law. A day being lixeii, he 
with the };)ride proctieded to ikx?januggur. ( )n the way lie was 
met by Dewul in g!<nit pom]). I’rom the gati* of llu' city 

to the ])alace, b(*ing a distance of nearly miles, the road 
was s]) ’ead with cloth of gokl, vedvef, satin, and ollnn* rich 
stuffs. The lwo jii’inces rode on horsfihaek togetln^r, between 
ranks of laaitiful hoys and girls, who wa\ t*d jilates of gold 
and silver flowers over their heads as they atlvanced. and 
then threw them to he gathered by the pojudaee. After 
this, tlie inhabitants of tlie city madtj offerings, both men 
and women, according to their rank. Aft(U- passing through 
a square direct I;/ in tin* centre' of the cit\ , tie' relations of 
Dewul Roy, wlio hail lined tlie streets in ci-ow<ls, matlo 
their obeisance arni fifferings, and joined the cavalca;le 
on foot, marching hefoie the princes. L'])on their arrival 
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at tho palace tJie Sultan and Roy dismounted from 

their lioises ai]d ascended a splendid jjalanriuin, set with 
valuable ievvels, in which they were carried tof^ether to 
the a])iirtinents ])r0paretl for the rece]jLion of the brifle and 
bridegroom ; when Dewul Roy took his leave, and retired 
to his own ]jalace- The Sultan, after hein^j treated with 
royal ma^niiticence for three days, took liis leave of tlie Roy, 
who ])ressed u])on liim richer presents than before ^;iven, and 
attend(‘.d liim fcjur miles on his way, wlien he returned to 
tlie city- Sultan Firuz Sliali was enra.qed at his not f^oin^^ 
with him tohiscarn]j, and said to Meer Fuzzul his Commander 
Oollah that li(i would one day have nwem^e lor the affront 
offered him hy such ne.^lect. This dt^claration hein;^ told to 
Dewul Roy, he* made some insolent remarks, so that, 
notwit hstanclin^ the eoTinecticjn of lair.ily, their hatred was not 
calmed.’’ 

The ^n'rl who had been the innocent cause of the war 
was sent for and married to the Sultan’s eldest son 
Hassankhan, who [)r(»ved an impotent and pleasure- 
loving youth, and was later blinded and ended his days 
at Flruzilbritl. ( IRiggs 11, Hs2-S(), Scott I, So-Sh). 

In 1417 there was war again, in which Deva-Raya War rer.ewt-d, 
inflicted a severe defeat u[)on th(‘ Sultan. The 
Muhammadans i)esiged for two years Fangul, 7(i miles 
north-east of Adr.ni, but they were eventually obliged to 
raise it by the breaking out of a pestilence among 
Firuz’s men and liorsi*s. Many of his nobility deserted 
the camp and lied to their ydZ/f/Dx. Deva-Raya now saw' 
his opportunity and helped by the Raja of Warrangal 
marched against the Sultan with a vast host of horse and 
foot. A great slangliter of the Muhammadans followed, 
and the dominions of Rijjipur were laid waste with all 
the treasured resentmenl of many years. These reverses 
killed Flruz Shah. He died in 14*22 A.D. (Scott, 

Feriskta, 1)5). Ahmed Shah, his successor, resolved to 
take revenge on the Hindus, who had now* been driven 
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I'llik. IIo (lt*s<^hito(i tilt' possi'ssions <)f \ ijiiwirui^jir, 
slaughtering wnnien and cluhlivn without nieivv. W’Ik^ii- 
ever the number of slain came to twenty thousand, he 
halted for three days and made a feast. The Jlindus, 
in desperation, formed a plot against him, from which 
he escaped by a hair’s-breadth. Ttu-iiis W('re then 
agreed to, and he retired to his own country, theeaj)ital 
of wliich he shortly removed from Kulhar^a to Bidar, 
a hundred miles to the north. This part of tin* war, 
however, actually falls into the reign of N’ljaya l\aya, the 
next king, where it will be further referred to. (Sewell, 
A Forgotten Empirey 00-70). 

Ohio of the ]Mr. Sewoll, iKdie.ving that Beva-Khva 1 lived only 
till 1412 A.D., has set down tlie ahtive war to Deva- 
haya II. This, however, is a mistakt*, as it is now 
definitely ascertained that Beva-Uaya I lived up to 
Sal'a 1J:I44, C'yclic year Survari or A.B. 1422. {EJ\ III, 
Malavalli 81) and EX\ IV, (Tiindlupet 24K These two 
wars arc but slightly reflected in the many inscriptions 
of Beva-Baya I. If f>ne record, wliieli contains a 
panegyric of his ndgn, can be believed iEA\ XI, 
Davangere 2d, dated in 1410 A.B., four y(‘ars alter the 
first war), it would seem as thraigli he had never suffered 
any defeat at all. “ When lie went forth to war,” it 
say.s, ” the dust raised by the liard lionfs of his troops 
of horse produced, like the great .M*rpent, an eclip.se of 
the sun, while his enemies bathed in the river of Idood 
drawn forth by the clouds of his arrows went to 
7 nuliti f/.c„ absolution).'’ If tliis inscription and the 
Parachur grant referred to below may be taken as 
testifying to the truth, the treaty of peace, involving the 
humiliation of a marriage alliance with Flniz, .seems an 
overdrawn picture. Nor was there any need for such a 
treaty, for Adoni w^as not captured by the enemv, who 
had been, even according to I'erisbta, beaten off from 
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the fort walls, Firuz himself being badly wounded by an 
arrow. Moreover, Deva-Kaya aj^pears to have had only 
one daughter, whose husband l)r*varasa is referred tr) in 
a record dated in 14dl) A.D. (EX!. IV, Chaniarajanagar 
22). 'I’hat Ijeing so, the story of his giving away his 
daughter to Firuz seems unfounded, at any rate not 
substantiatcul from the inscriptional records .so far 
discovered of his reign. 

Fither in tlie first war r)f‘ 140fi or the second one of 
l‘ll7, <<r in both, prince Kaiiiachandra-Odeya, a son of 
Deva-Kaya I, entitled Vuvaraja in the Parachur grant of 
Deva-Paya I, greatly distinguished himself. It is said 
of Pfimachandra in this grant tliat “he subjugated 
(hostile) kings, was the lord of Udayadri (Udayagiri) City 
(and) by his skill vanquished the Mussalman king/’ 
probably Firuz Sliilli Pahiiiani. \S(lhjrc In^rript 'ums I, 
C’opper-plate No. 1). It should lx* noted that tlie date 
of the grant which yields this information is Saka 1^12, 
or A.l). Id90-1391, which evidently is the date of the 
oriffinal grant made by i>eva-Paya I, wliich was sub¬ 
sequently confirmed by his s:jn Pilmachandra-Odeya. 
This contirniotion should liave taken place long after the 
original grant. (See also Ibid I, 1 and III, Appendix I, 
1409). 

Apparently in the ('arly part of his reign, a dastardly 
attempt was made on Deva-Hava’s life. Details are 
lacking tluaigh the lithic record which mentions the 
quelling of the plot states that it was organized by “some 
ungrateful wretches ^\ho l)esieged the main entrance 
(into the palace) of the glorious and [lowerful Ueva-Hava 
with sharp swords tin hand).” The minister who found 
out the plot and suppressed it was one Lakshmana or 
LakshmTdhara, who is said to have set up the image of 
Ganapati “ in a natural cavern on the southern side of 
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the Miilyavat hill whieh was situated to the east of the 
Panipa-kshetra (/.e., Haiupe).” The lithic record which 
supplies this information is now set up in one of the viau- 
tapas on the road between KrishnA{)uriand Hanjt)e. {A.SJ, 
1907-8, page 245, f.u. 0 and autliorities quoted therein; 
Inscription No. 88 of 1888-1889. mentioned therein, 
however, furnishes no particulars). Lakshinana, who 
thus heroically saved the king, was a nephew of Madhava, 
who subsequently became famous as Vidyaranya. (See 
above). He is described as one of the five sons of Singale, 
a sister of Madarasa and Siivana, “the first minister in 
this ( i.e., Deva-Kaya’s) family. ’ There can be little 
doubt, as suggested by Mr. Krislina Siistri, that the 
reference here is to the famous Vedic scliolars Mayana- 
Madhava and his brother Sayana, tiuthor of Alankrira- 
HiuJhdnidhi and other works, .\pparently they had a 
sister of the name of Singale, wlmst* son was Ijakshmana, 
the saviour of I)eva-llaya‘s life. The name “ M idarasa” 
doubtless suggests the Saiva teacher (.’haunda-Madhava, 
who, as we have seen, was al.so known and nderied to in 
certain inscriptions as Madarasa-Od( ya. Hut th? mention 
of Sayana’s name seems, liowc'ver, to indicate that the 
})ers(m referred to is Milyana-Madhava. '^.Fhe “ ungrate¬ 
ful wretches ’ who tried to assassinate the king may have 
been the adherents of the two other competitors to the 
throne, VirQ[)aksha II and Hukka II, who, as w(‘ have 
seen, were Ixjth living at the time. 

During the reign of Deva-Kaya I, a dam across the 
Haridra at Hariliar was under his orders put up by a 
Brahman named Bullappa, sou of daggannatha, in 1410 
A.D. As the Brahmans and the temple f)f Harihara 
were btmefited by it, the former compensated him with 
the grant of a piece of rice-land fn)iii the one-third por- 
tifin to be irrigated by it whic-h lia.d bt^-n made over 
to them under the orders of Nagappa (or Naganna- 
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dannayaka), the chief ruinister of Dcva-liava. Bullappa 
himself is desenhed as a luinisUfr, while his father 
Japj^^aiinatha is also so spoken of. Apparently they were 
in immediate charge of the country round Harihar. It 
was decreed at the time of the grant that the cost of the 
annual repairs to the dam should he borne hv the temple 
and the BiTihiuans attached to it in the proportion of two- 
thirds and one-tliird as they had lieen allotted the lands 
under it in that proportion. (E.C. XI, Davangere 23 
and 211). The dam, however, hurst in 1424 A.D., two 
years after I)eva-Hava’s death. Xilganna-Dannayaka, 
then minister under Deva-Kava JI, and hr)th the temple 
and its attendant Bri'thmans were in great distress. 
Ball.irasa })rcvailed on Chama-nripala, son of Boppa- 
iX'va, C()miiiander-in-(.’hie.f of the King’s forces, to re¬ 
build it. (Treneroiis man that he was, he handed in the 
requisite money to Ballarasa, saying, “ You have the dam 
built in my stead.” C’h iiiia-nripiila is praised, as he 
deserved to be, in the record and is .styled “ gandaragfili.'' 
He is incidentally said to liave been a generous man, 
fierce in war, .skilled in the four modes of policy, fond of 
singing and as a protector of riglit {dharmuK Ballarasa, 
who got him to undertake the re.storation, is, in this 
record, described, as a Brahman of the Kamme-kula and 
as a skilful engineer, who with “energy ” built the dam 
and “ led from it the shining channel.” (A’.C, XI, 
Davangere 29). 

Among liis mini.sters was Nagappa-Dannayaka, who is 
described in a record from Domlur dated in 1409 A.D, 
as his right hand. 1910-11, Para 115). From 

certain other records dated in 1410 and 1424 A.D. (E.C, 
XI, Davangere 23 and 29), he appears to have been the 
chief ruinister of Deva-Hava 1, and after him of 
his grandson Deva-Hava II. He assisted in the 
coronation of Deva-Raya I. (M.E.R. 1905, No, 345). 


(.uMU I'itl.e i.I.J 
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In the year of the coronation and probably in honour of 
it, Nagappa made a grant, under the orders of Deva- 
Eiiya I, to the temple of I’alakantadevi, at Dslnavalapadu 
in the Kurnool District. (3/.E.R. 190b, App. B. No. ^145). 
In a record dated in J41b A.D., he appears to have been 
raised to the position of Mahdpradhdna (or Chief Minister) 
and to be administering Muluvayi-rajya. {E.C. X, 
Miilbagal 7). Another was Boiniiip-Dannax^aka mentioned 
in arecord dated in 1407 A.D. (ill..4 .AMOl 8-14, Para 95). 
A third was Antappa-Dannayaka, who may be the 
Anantaratsa-Odeya who was minister of Biikka I .and 
w’ho built the fortifications of Penukonda. The great 
minister Iranna-Dannayaka, was in 1415 A.]4. in autho¬ 
rity near B.annurgliatta, modern Bannerghatta near 
Bangalore. {E.C. IX, Anekal 85). Narasimhadova- 
Odeya was minister of the Penukonda province during 
this reign. An epigraph dated in 1409 A.D. credits him 
with the putting up of a new sluice to the west of the 
Hampasainudra tank. (M..4 ,/t!. 1918, Para 107). Gbpanna 
or Gbpa-Charaupa was the Governor of Nidugal-durga. 
According to an inscription found on this liill, it is stated 
that Gbpanna built its fortifications. (See E.C. XI, 
Hiriyur 28 dated in 1410 A.D; also M.A.R. 1918, Para 
107). Hirana-Dannayaka-Odeyar, described as a minister 
of Deva-Kaya I, seems to have been in charge of the 
country round Yalahanka-nad in or about 1410 A.D. He 
granted Devarayasa-mudra, named after the sovereign, 
for use in connection with what seems a Pdtaadle or 
school. {E,C. IX, Devanhalli 12). Vittanna-Odeyar 
was the administrator of the Araga kingdom. {E.C. VIII, 
Shimoga 70, dated in 1409 A.D. Vi; Mudgere 85, dated in 
1410 A.D.). He is described as the son of Eajanna-Odeya. 
{E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 190, dated in 1407 A.D.). He was 
a Brahrna-Kshatriya. {Ibid, Tirthahalli 205 dated in 1410 
A.D.; 144 dated in 1421 A.D.). His charge included Araga, 
Gutti (Chandragutti), Barakalur, and Mangalur, in fact 
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what is called the Karnataka country as far as the 
Western Ocean. (E.C. VI, Koppa 83 dated in 1408). 
Over him apparently as Viceroy was Bhaskara-Odeya, 
one of the sons of Deva-Baya, for it is stated in the last 
record mentioned that Vittanna was fi^overning under his 
orders. Vittanna appears to have administered Araga 
when Virupaksha II and Bukka II occupied the 
throne for a while before Deva-Iiaya I ascended it. 
Another minister of Deva-Raya I was Lakshmana or 
LakshmTdhara who, as already mentioned, rescued his 
sovereign from assassination. The 18 kampanas of 
Araga were, in 1409 A.D., under the charge of VTranna- 
Odeya, who in the reign of Deva-Raya II, distinguished 
himself in putting dowm the Bedar rebellion. (/i.C. VI, 
Koppa 20: E.C. VIII, Nagar 29). In 1423 A.D. Siri- 
girinatha-Odeya was in charge of the Araga province. 
{E.C. VIII, TirthahalU 2 and 14). In 1415 A.D., 
Uininaitur was in the charge of Chikka-Devappa. {E.C. 
Ill, Nanjagud 178). The great minister Baiche-danna- 
yaka, who had been minister in the reign of Harihara II 
and had been entrusted w’ith many private affairs by 
Bukka II, was apparently in charge of the Belur (or 
Hoysana) country in 1414 A.D. He erected a dlpa- 
sianibha for the Krittika festival of lights and a swing 
for the swinging-cradle festival of the god at Belur. {E.C. 
V, Belur 14). He also granted in about 1420 A.D., under 
Deva Ra^'a's orders, the village of Belame (in Mepinad) 
to provide for the worship of the Gummatasvami of 
Belgola. (E.C. V, Manjarabad 58). In 1417 A.D., 
Virupa-dannayaka was in charge of Goa and Chandragutti 
provinces. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 87). In 1419 A.D. 
Gutti is said to be under Mahapradhana-Mallappa-Odeya, 
younger brother of Bachanna-Odeya. {E.C. VII, Shikar¬ 
pur 288). Between 1418 and 1410 A.D., Barakur province 
was under Sankara-Deva-Odeya. {M.E.R. 1901, Nos. 120, 
148, 147 and 172). Chandrasekhara-Bharathi-Odeyar of 
M. or. VOL. II 98 
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SriDgeri was the presiding guru during the time of Deva- 
Raya I. (E.C. VI, Sringeri ‘29, dated in 1410 A.IX). 
According to the inscriptions, he was guru from 1408 to 
1410 A.D., being succeeded by Purushottama-Bharathi, 
who w^as guru from 1418 to 1451 A.D. 

In one record {E.C. VII, Shimoga 70) dated in 1409 
A.D., Deva*Rava is described as a “ perfect reflection ’* 
(biynha-pratihiviha-bhiita) of his father Harihara II* 
Whether this is meant to be taken as a metaphorical 
expression or in its literal sense, is not clear. If in the 
latter, he must have had an appearance strikingly like 
that of his father to be so described—just as an image in 
a mirror to the original. 

Deva-Raya seems to have had at least three queens; 
Malhyavve, mother of Vlra-Mallippa; Demambika (lle- 
mambika, according to the Satyamangalam plates of 
Deva-Raya II). {E.C, 111, 40), mother of Vlra-Vijaya- 
Raya; and RhTma-Devi, who was probably a Jain. The 
last of these is numtioned in a record, assigned to 1410 
A.D., in which she is stated to have set up the image of 
Santinatha in the mangdiji basti. at Sravana Relgola. 
She was a lay disciple of Panditfichai ya. {E.C. II, 887). 
This Jain teacher was probably the same as Panditarya, 
who is mentioned as the guru of Irngapa, the general of 
Harihara II. {E.I, Vll, 115). The names of two other 
ladies, who were probably al.so (jueens of Dtwa-Paya 1, 
are mentioned in a couple of records found at the Mazar- 
J^ainasvami temple at llampe, their naineo being Pampa 
and Annala-Devi, who presented certain gold vessels to 
that god in the year Durmukhi (which is perhaps the 
one which fell in A.D. 1416). As the two records are close 
together, they may refer to only one queen Pampa alias 
Annala-devi, who is not otherwise known. (See 
1920, Para 82). 
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Deva-liaya's other sons were Bhaskara-Raya, Harihara- 
Raya III and Raniachandra-Raya Odeya. Of his four 
sons, Vijaya-Kaya, the crown prince, succeeded him on 
the throne. Between 1400 and 1410 A.D., he was viceroy 
of Mulbagal-rajya {E.C. X, 175). In order that merit 
might accrue to him, a grant was made in 1400 A.D., 
by the Brahmans of Gulganjihalli. {E.C. X, Goribidnur 
59). Harihara III is known from certain inscriptions 
recording his gifts dated in 1420 and 1422 A D. {E.C, 
lY, 114 and 159, Gundliipet 24). A copper-plate grant 
of his dated wrongly in Saka 1432 (which perhaps 
should have been Saka 1342), Cyclic year Hcvilamhi^ 
comes from Tryambakapura, Gundlupet Taluk, Taking 
the cyclic year as the year of the grant, its date w’ould be 
1417 A.D. {M.AAi. 1907-1908, Para 59). He appears to 
have bec?n governor of the Terakanfunbi kingdom, which 
comprised a part of the old Hoysala kingdom. (Ibid). 
The gift in Gundlupet 24, dated in 1422 A.D, above 
referred to, W’as apparently a grant made b}^ Harihara III, 
immediately after Deva-Baya\s death as it is specifically 
stated in it that it \vas made in order that his father 
“might attain with certainty to the world of merit.’* 
From another record of his, we learn that he seized the 
great city of Kareyapattana, situated to the w^est of the 
abhhiava or new JambudvTpa and that those in posses¬ 
sion of it left it and emigrated to some other place. 
{E.C. XI, Hiriyur 52, dated in 1428 A.D.). From the 
particulars given in this record, the capture of Kareya¬ 
pattana should have occurred in 1417 A.D. {E.C, IV, 
Chamarajnagar 28). Another record of his, dated in 
1429 A.D., has been traced in the Virupaksha temple 
at Hampe. (M.A.R. 1920, Para 83). Harihara III 
appears to have been in charge of the country on the 
banks of the Bhavani and Vira Mallanna-Odeyar, his 
brother, of the Bommattina-kallu or Chitaldrug countiy. 
(E.C. XI, Chitaldrug 14 ; M.E.R. 1906, Para 45). In 
M. or. VOL. II. 98* 
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1422 A.D. 


a record dated in 1413 A.D., he is called Karnata-Raja. 
{M.EM. 1910; App. B. No. 132 of 1909). His mother 
Mallayavve appears to have died in or about 1411 A.D. In 
order that slie may attain to the world of merit, Mallanna- 
Odeyar made a grant of Kanchiganahalli, a village near 
Chitaldrug, (renamed Mallapur after her), in favour of the 
temple of Hidimbaniltha. (E.C. XI, Chitaldrug 14). 
Ramachandra-Odeya, another prince, seems to have been 
Viceroy of Udayagiri province in 1410 A.D. {NeJlore 
Inscriptions I, No. I, 1-7; and III App. 1.1409). He may 
be the Ramachandra-Odeya, described as the son (Knmdra) 
of Harihara II, where probably the term “son” should 
betaken as indicating “grandson” IX, Kankan- 

halli 2). If so, he should have been in charge of part of 
Bangalore and the surrounding country. Some of his 
descendants seem to have ruled over the Udayagiri 
province after him. (Thid 1. No. 2; III, App. 1,1409). 
Prince Vira-Bhupati-Udaiyar was a nephew of Deva- 
Eaya 1 and the only son of Bukka ll. His date ranges 
between 1409 and 1421 A.D. He was the patron of 
Chtandappacharya, the author of Prai/ogaratnamdla, 
who mentions tliis prince in the colophon to this work. 
(See ante \ also M.E.R. 1905, Para 30). 

A son-in-law of Deva-Raya I, of the name of Devarasa, 
seems to be mentioned in a lithic record dated in 1430 
A.D. {E.C, IV, Chamarajanagar 28), though the name 
of his wife—daughter of Deva-Raya I—is not known. 
Whether he is the same as the Deva-Rasa mentioned in 
a record dated in 1407 A.D. (E.C. IV, Heggadadevan- 
kote 00) and in another (Ibid, Heggadadevankote 02) also 
dated in 1407 A-D., it is not possible to determine. In 
the latter, he is described as an officer of the Customs 
Department. 

From Gundlupet 24, a copper-plate grant dated in 
1422 A.D., already quoted above, it has to be inferred 
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that Dtjva-Raya died in or about that year. From this 
and another record, a iithic inscription at Araga (E.C, 
VIII, Tirbliahalli 14), the date of his death may be 
determined within certain narrow limits. Tirthahalli 14 
records a grant by Sirigirinatha, the governor of Araga 
when TIeva-Rlya I was still the ruling king at Vijayanagar. 
This grant was made in Soka lM4 (mentioned in words), 
cyclic year Sobhakritu (current), and on Magha Ba, 14, 
Monday, Sivardtlirid^y. This would be about February 
1421 A.D. Gundlupet 24 records a grant by J)eva-liaya II 
in order that his father (really his grand-father) “might 
attain with certainty to the world of merit.” This grant 
was made in Saka IBl*:!, (current) cyclic year Sobhakritu 
and on Sravana Su. 15, Monday, at the time of a lunar 
eclipse which occurred on that day. This would have 
fallen in August of 1422. The death of Deva-Raya I 
should therefore have occurred between February 142 L 
and August 1422 A.D., nearer the latter date than the 
former, in view of the wording of Gundlupet 24. (From 
the fact that Saka 1344 and Sobhakritu year agree, the 
date of Tirthahalli 2, Avhich is given as Saka 1346 and 
coupled with the cyclic year Subhakritu, seems wrong, 
the more so as it is also dated in the reign of Dtwa-Raya I. 
As Sobhakritu follows Subhakritu and as the cyclic may be 
taken as the correct year, the intended Saka year should be 
taken to be 1343. This would also make the record fall in 
the reign of Deva-Raya I. If the Saka year is indeed 
correct, then the Deva-Raya mentioned in this record 
should be Deva-Raya II). 

On the deatli of Deva-Raya I, he was succeeded by 
Vira-Vijaya-Raya. He was better known, according to 
the inscriptions of his period, as Vlra-Bukka, Vijaya- 
Bukka, Vira-Vijaya, VTra-Bhiipati, Vira-Vijaya-Bhiipati, 
etc. He may be called Bukka III for purposes of liistory. 
He is mentioned in a record dated in 1418-1419 A.D. 


Vlra-Vijaya- 
liaya 1, Vira 
Vijaya-Biikk 
III or Vijaya 
Bukka, 
Bukka III, 
1422-1424 
A.D. 
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{M.E.R. 1921, Appendix C. No. 126 of 1921). He was 
the donor of the grant mentioned in the Dandapalle 
plates dated in 1410 A.D. (See EJ. XIV 68). He is the 
“ Visarao ” of Nuniz. According to this chronicler, 
Vijaya-Baya inherited the kingdom on the death of his 
father and lived for six years but “ did nothing worth 
relating.’’ (Sewell, A Forgotten Einpire, 302). Inscrip- 
tional records tell a different tale. A record from 
Shikarpnr dated in 1422 (Subhakritu Asvija Su. 5) states 
that he W'as ruling with security and peace from 
Hastinavati, i.e., Vijayanagar. (E.C. VII, Shikarpnr 93). 
Liike this record, Kolar 178 and Anckal 79 (E.C. X and 
E.C. IX both dated in 1422 A.D.—Kolar 178 gives the 
date Saka 1344, Subhakritu, Asvayuja ha 14 Wednesday 
and Anekal 79, Saka 1344, Subhakritu, Bhadrapada Su. 
1 Sornavara) describe him as the ruling king and give 
him the full imperifil titles. It would seem to follow 
from these records that he succeeded his father imme¬ 
diately on his death. He was Viceroy of Mulbagal pro¬ 
vince, between 140S-141<> A.D. {E.C. X, Mulbagal 175 
«and Pavagada 88 and 96). A gift of his to the temple 
at Tiruvanufimalai is mentioned in a record dated in 
1413 A.D. {M.E.R. 1902, Appendix A, 5()8). His great 
minister was Bayicheya-Dannayaka-Odeya. {E.C. X, 
Kolar 178). He has been identified with Baicha II of 
the Sravana-Belgola record, mentioned above. {A.S.I- 
1907-1908, Page 247). Another Chief Minister of his 
was Annadata Udaiyar, who is mentioned in a record 
dated in 1415 A.D. from Tirukoilyur. {M.E.R. 1921-22, 
Para 44 ; Appendix B. No. 355 of 1921). Srlgiri, one of 
the sons of Vijaya, was governing at Mulbagal in 1422, 
i-e., immediately after Vijaya himself left it to assume the 
sovereignty. {E.C. X, Bowringpete 15, Text). Another 
son Mahamandalesvara Vira-Parvati-Baya-Odeyar was 
ruling over Terkanarnbi province. He is said to have 
hunted a boar on his horse called Pdi’vatindtha, in 1425 
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A.D. {E,C. IV, Chamarajnagar 195), and in the same 
year made a grant to a hhakta on his building a town 
in his (ParvatirAya's) name. (Ibid 105). Vijaya’s reign 
is referred to in a record dated in 1423. (E.C. VIII, 
Sorab 461). In another record dated in 1424 A.D., his 
reign is praised in a significant manner. This record 
speaks of ‘ the growing kingdom of the mighty destroyer 
of the hosis of his enemies with the sword w'hich adorned 
his long and powerful arms.*’ In a record dated in 
1425 A.D., in his son Deva-Kaya’a reign, he is spoken of 
as a “ heroic ” king and as “ a rising sun to the lotus, 
the heart of the goddess of learning.” He was either 
himself learned or proved himself a patron of learning. 
Other words are used in this record to indicate that he 
had eclipsed his enemies b 3 '’ his fame and prowess. (E,C. 
IX, Devanhalli 81). In his old charge, Mulbagal, he 
appears to have built as his “dharma’'a fine temple 
dedicated to Prasanna-Virupiiksha, with its enclosure 
wall, gopura, finial covered with gold, tank, mantapaSy 
etc., and made provision for its decorations, illuminations, 
etc. (E.C. XI, Mulbagal 2). To this temple, the local 
Heggade-deva, Lakkanna-danna} aka and Madanna- 
dannayaka made a grant, in 1431 A.D., of six villages. 
A grant dated in 1436 A.D. mentions Mahainandalosvara 
Vira-VijayarAja. (E,G. XI, Chitaldrug 81). Tliis cannot 
refer to this Vira-Vijaya, as no imperial titles are men¬ 
tioned. In an epigraph assigned to 1437 A.D. (E.C- 
III, Tirumakudlii-Narsipur 47) which falls in the reign 
of Deva-Iiaya II, the latter’s name is twice mentioned as 
Vijaya-Vidya-Deva-Rriya, i.e., Deva-llaj^a, the son of 
Vijaya-Vidya-Raya. The term Vidua is significant as 
confirming Vija^a-Raya’s love for learning referred to in 
another record mentioned above. (Devanhalli 81). 
This statement is also contained in the HariharF'copper¬ 
plates of Deva-Raya II dated in 1426 A.D. (M.A.R. 
1912, Para 104, Plate IV). In these plates, Vijaya-Ra\’a 
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(who is called Vijaya-Bhupathi) is praised as a great 
patron of letters and as a great scholar. It is said that 
he wiped out the tears of Sarasvati caused by the death 
of Bhuja. Tn another copper-plate grant of Deva-Kaya II, 
dated in A.D. 1432, Vijaya (Bhupati) is dubbed “ the 
learned ’’ while in a third grant, dated in the same year 
(1432 A.D.) it is mentioned that he gave the learned 
happiness at his Court. His learning was such that 
people looked upon him as Bhoja re-born. {M.A.R. 
1916, Para 100). Vijaya-Baya appears to have died in 
or about Saka 1343 (=4.1). 1424-1425), in which year 
(Krodhi year, Magha Su, 0) we have a grant for his eternal 
salvation made by his son Deva-Kaya II. (The words used 
are: namma ayyagalige sdsvata sivaldka-praptiyahantagi 
sa-liiranyddaka-ddna-dhdrdpdrva~kaxHigI kotferagz^ etc. 
See text, E.C, VllI, Tirthahalli 161. The Translation 
Part does not give this portion of the text). It would thus 
seem that he ruled as king in his own right for only two 
years and not six years as stated by Nuniz. His son 
Deva-Baya II seems to have been associated with him 
as co-regent from about Saka 1843 or A.D. 1422. (See 
A.S,I. 1907-1908, Para 247 ; also M.E.R. 1901, No. 160; 
and M.E,R, 1907, No. 158). Mr. Gopinatha Kao suggests 
that the co-regency S 3 ^stem was not customary among 
the Vijayanagar kings of the first dynasty and that 
therefore Vijaya “ very likely ruled for six months 
computed from the date of his own accession to the date 
of his son’s accession and not six years as mentioned by 
Nuniz who, he says, evidently entered years in the place 
of njonths.” As the co-regency s^^stem is seen in the 
case of several kings nf the first Vija.yanagar dynasty, its 
existence should be presumed to have been as much 
customary among them as among the Chulas, Hoysalas 
and other dynasties of the South. As regards the other 
portion of the argument, the fiict that Vijaya’s inscrip¬ 
tions have been found with dates up to and inclusive of 
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1424 A.D. and that his death occurred in or about the 
end of 1424 A.D. is conclusively against it. Certain 
later records dated in 1436 {M.E.U. 1906-1907, Para 55 
and E.C, XI, Chitaldrug HI) and 1450 {M.E.R. 1926, 
Appendix C. No 346), which mention Vijaya-Kaya, may 
be set down, as Mr. Krishna Silstri has suggested, to 
Mallikarjuna, his grand-son, who might have been also 
named after him. (.4 >S.7. 1907-1908, Paras 247-248). 
They cannot refer to the Vijaya-Raya we are writing of 
as he died about 1424 A.D. The few records available 
for Vijaya-Eaya show that he ruled only for a couple of 
years after his accession and that he w^as a mighty 
destroyer of his enemies, if not actually a “hero” as is 
claimed for him, and that he w'as full of zeal for his 
ancestral religion and learning. All this seems rather to 
nullify the idea that he was the raifaineani that he is 
represent(*d to have been by Niiniz. 

The “ enemies ” referred to in Vijaya-Kaya’s inscrip¬ 
tions can only be Muhammadans, for he does not appear 
to have been troubled with any other wars or insurrec¬ 
tions in his ow'n dominions. Owing to a miscalculation 
in dates, which made him assign the reign of Deva- 
Eaya II to 1419-1444 A.D., Mr. Sewell has (A Forgotten 
E?npire, 64 and 70-71) set dowm this campaign to his 
reign. As we know' now that Vijaya was an active and 
warlike prince and that he actually ruled from 1422 to 
1424 A.D , this w’ar should be assigned to his reign. As 
his son, Deva-Uaya II, w'as co-regent with him, during 
the period, he might also be taken to have been in the w’ar. 
As to the war itself, Ferishta’s account, as usual, makes 
it an entirely successful one for Ahmed Shah. On 
Firuz’s death in 1422, Ahmed Shah succeeded him 
and opened his campaign by marching towards the 
Tungabhadra in the dry season of 1423 A.D. Vijaya- 
Riiya was assisted, according to Ferishta, by the king of 
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Warrangal. The latter's troo[)S, however, deserted him 
at the critical moment. Vijaya’s camp was so suddenly 
attacked in the early hours of a morning that he was 
hardly able either to gather his forces or otFcr battle. 
As it was, he found it difficult to escape from capture. 
Ahmed Shah, not caring to besiege the city, overran the 
open country, laying it waste and massacring the inhabi¬ 
tants, holding a festival each time 20,000 had been 
beheaded. The destruction of Hindu temples and 
colleges, says Ferishta, was so great that it drove the 
Hindus to such desperation that they took an oath “ to 
kill the Sultto, as the grand author of all their suffer¬ 
ings." Five thousand of these people kept close watch 
on him through the aid of spies. They saw their oppor¬ 
tunity when Ahmed Shah was alone while on a hunt 
and they then attacked him and reduced him to such 
an extremity of distress " that but for the timely help 
of one of his armour-bearers, who attacked the Hindus 
in their rear, they w^ould have killed him. Thus escap¬ 
ing, Ahmed Shah closely besieged Vijayanagar. The 
people were put to such great distress that Vijaya-llaya 
was obliged to sue for peace. This was agreed to on 
payment of arrears of tribute alleged to be due. The 
money w^as sent laden on the best elephants available 
through the “ son " of Yijaya-Haya, who, it is said, was 
made to sit “ at the foot " of Ahmed Shah’s throne, 
apparently to indicate the defeat Vijaya-Kaya had 
sustained. With this the war closed, and .\hmed Shah 
returned to Kulbarga. 

Such is the story of the campaign as told by the 
Muhammadan historian, who calls the Vijayanagar king, 
as before, “ Dewul Boy.” This can only be taken to 
mean “ Vijaya-Uaya,” who possibly w^as popularly known 
to Muhammadans as Vijai/a-Dcra-lidi/a, the last part of 
the name Deva-Raya being common to kings belonging to 
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almost every South Indian dynasty, including that of 
Vijayanagar. The inscriptions of Vijaya-Eaya, which 
refer to him as the mighty destroyer of his enemies'" 
and as having won reputation by his “ heroic deeds, 
should be taken to refer to the success that attended his 
arms against Ahmed Shah’s person and troops. As the 
result of the bravery displayed by Vijaya’s troops, Ahmed 
Shah had nearly been caught alive or put to death. 

A noteworthy event that occurred about the close of Destruction 
Vijaya’s reign was the complete destruction of the 
Warrangal kingdom. The king of Warranga) had helped 1424 a.d. 
Vijaya against Ahmed Shah, who, after the close of his 
campaign against Vijayanagar, attacked Warrangal and 
destroyer! it. Mr. Sew’ell has set down this event to 
December 1424 A.D. 

By his queen Njirayanambika, Vijaya-Raya had at Domestic life, 
least three sons, though the Madras Museum plates state 
that he had only two sons, l)ev"a-Raya 11 and SrTgiri. 

(E.I. Ill, 307-308). These three were:—Deva-Eaya II, 
who succeeded him : Vlra-Parvati-Eriya-Odeya, who 
was, as mentioned above, governing the Terakanambi 
province in 1425 A.D.; and Srigiri-Bhupala, who was 
governing the Maratakanagara prCinta, i.c., the province 
over which Kampa II held his sway at one time. On 
the basis of the Satyamangalam plates, it has been 
suggested that he had, besides Deva-Eaya entitled 
Praudha-Pratapa-Deva-Eaya, another son named Pratapa- 
Deva-Rfiya, who is described in the Satyamangalam 
plates of Deva-Eaya II as Pratapa-Deva-Eaya. He is 
described in that grant as the “renowned younger brother” 
of king Deva-Eaya II. (E.C. Ill, 3() ; il/i?.AM904, Para 
22; Jlf.EJ.B. 1906, Para 45: List of South Indian 
Inscriptions, No. 487). He is said to have made king 
Deva-Eaya’s glory “ resplendent ” just as Mahendra’s 
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was made ‘‘by his younger brother Upendra (Vishnu).” 
(See HI, 40). Mr. Venkayya has identified this 
Pratlpa-Deva-Kaya with Srlgiri-Bhiipala of the Madras 
Museum plates, for the former is also said to have ruled 
over the province of Maratakanagara about the same 
time (1424 A.D.) as Pratapa-Deva-Raya, the younger 
brother of king Dcva-Raya II. (M.E.B. 1900, Para 45). 
Mr. Rice, on the other hand, has identified SrTgiri with 
Vlra-Parvati-Ra^’^a-Odeyar (M?/sore and Coorg from the 
InscriptionHy 117), which identification should, however, 
be given up as they are said to have ruled over different 
provinces contemporaneously. As regards tlae other 
identification, that of SrTgiri with l^ratapa-Heva-Kaya of 
the Satyamangalam plates, Mr. Grupinatha llao has 
suggested that while it might be admitted that SrTgiri 
governed the Maratakanagara province about 1424 A.D., 
there is no ground for identifying him with Pratapa- 
Deva-Rlya. He states that this supposition of the 
existence of a younger brother of the same name as 
Pratapa-Deva-RAya rests on the authority of a single 
record, the Satyamangalam plates, and that numerous 
other records which give the genealogy of Deva-Haya II 
do not mention this younger brother of his. He further 
suggests that there was no such brother of king Deva- 
Raya II and that the erroneous belief in the existence of 
such a brother has been due to a mistake on the part of 
the engraver in copying the Satyamangalam grant, 
where according to him (in lines 35 36) the expression 
piatdpa-Ecvaragena has been written instead oipratdpa- 
Devardyasya. He also adduces the reasons that two 
brothers of the same name of Pratapa-Deva-Riiya could 
not have co-existed, nor two brothers ruled the same 
province together nor two brothers even died in the 
same year, as would be the case if the existence of a 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II as independent from king Deva- 
R;Tya JI were conceded. (See K.C, XV, 15-lb). Kach of 
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these arguments may be easily met. First, as to the 
remark that there exists only one authority, the Satj’aman- 
galam plates, which mention a second Deva-Raya, as 
the younger brother of Deva-Raya 11, there are the Chital- 
drug plates of Dewa-Raya 11 which mention the same 
younger brother and describe him as “ the great archer 
Vijaya-Raya (also) celebrated as Deva-Raya.” This 
record should be taken to finally dispose of this objection of 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao and should also be taken as inciden¬ 
tally explaining a number of inscriptions dated in Saka 
1868 (A.D. 1146^, the last year of Deva-Raya II, 

which refer to the reigning sovereign as Vijaya-Kaya- 
Mahaiay-a. {M . 4 .R. 1 , paras 62-68 ; also M .E .li. 

1907, para 88; A.S.I. 1908-9, page 248.) The Vijaya 
referred to in the last of these authorities is none other 
than Deva-Raya, younger brother of Deva-Raya IT. 
There is nothing improbable in the suggestion that he 
may have ruled along with his brother, the king, at the 
close of his reign). As regards the co-existence of two 
princes of the same name, tliere were, as we have seen 
above actually two princes of the same name, Kampa II 
and Kampa III, co-existent in the reign of Bukka 1. So 
there can be nothing inconsistent in the co-existence of 
two Pratapa-Deva-Rayas as well. As to the remark 
that no other record besides the Satyarnangalam plates 
mentions a younger brother of king Deva-Raya II, named 
Pratapa-Dcva-Raya, this is erroneous as pointed out 
above. Apart from the Chitaldrug plates, such an 
argument as that adduced by Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
cannot be considered conclusive in the matter more 
especially as the statement in the Satyarnangalam plates 
is both explicit and definite, even a comparison being 
included to show how the younger Pratapa-Deva-Raya 
had won fame for the elder of the same name, just as 
Upendra had done for Mahendra. Moreover, in these 
plates the younger is mentioned as simply Pratapa- 
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Deva-Raya,’’ whereas the elder is given the imperial 
titles of lidjddhirdja, lidjaparamesvara^ Siuratrdna among 
Hindu kings, etc., which show a definite distinction 
drawn between the two. This would seem to indicate 
that wherever in the records of this period the name 
Pratapa-Deva-Kaya is mentioned without the higher 
imperial titles, it might have to be set dovvn to the 
younger brother, especially in the Maratakanagara area 
(i.e., the North Arcot District). Mr. Venkayya has for 
this reason assigned the Singavaram record of Pratapa- 
Devaraya-Maharaya (MM.li. 1904, Para ‘22 ; Appendix 
B. No. 229) dated in Puridhdvi (=148‘214dB A.D.) to the 
younger brother and not to king Deva-llaya II. Mr. 
Krishna Sastri has similarly remarked that inscriptions 
found in the North Arcot District mentioning Pratapa- 
Deva-KAya-Odeya may be provisionally taken to belong 
to the younger brother and not to the king. 

J907-1908, Para 248 5). Then as regards the objec¬ 

tion that the conceding of two Pratapa-Deva-iiayas 
would mean the conceding of two co-existing governors 
of the names of Srigiri (of the Madras Museum plates) 
and Pratapa-Dtwa-Kaya, the younger brother (of the 
Satyarnaiigalam plates) over the Maratakanagara 
province, this, however, is not a valid objection as 
Srigiri and Pratapa-Deva-Baya, the younger, may and 
should in that case, be taken as identical persons. As a 
matter of fact, as Mr. Narayanasvami Ay\ar, the editor 
of the Madras Museum plates, has suggested, the name 
Srigiri is another form of Srlparxmta in the Kurnool 
District. “ The God of the temple at that place,” he 
adds, ” is called Mallikarjuna, and hence it is not impos¬ 
sible that the prince was actually named Mallikarjuna 
alter the god, and that this name was changed by the 
poet, the composer of the Madras Museum plates of 
SrlgiribhiipHla, into its equivalent of Srigiribhupala. 
The manner in which the present inscription speaks of 
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him makes it possible that Srlgiribhupala was the same 
personas the Pratapa-Deva-Raya, who is spoken of with 
respect in the Satyaman^alarn plates of Devaraya II as 
the younger brother of the king.” Por verse 10 states 
that Vijayabhup.ila ha^l only two sons, Devarajendra and 
SrTgirTndra. If the latter is not the same person as 
Pratiipa-Deva-Raya, he must be another brother of 
Deva-Uaya II, not hitherto known. {E.I. VIII, 308). 
This is entirely in accordance with the surmise of Mr. 
V. Venkayyathat ” l*ratapa-Deva-Kaya might be another 
name of SrTgiri.” (M.EJl. JOOG, Para 45). As a matter 
o( fact, it might be safely allirmed that his real name 
was Srlgiri (or Mallikarjuna) and that the name of 
Pratdpa-Dcva-lidija came to be applied to him as a title 
because of the victories he won for his brother and 
probably in his name as is hinted in line 21 of the 
Satyamangalam plates, where he is described to have 
made the ” glory ” of his royal brother ” resplendent 
apparently in war. Moreover, we know that the name 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya ” had already been assumed by 
Deva-Raya 1 (see ante) Jind there could be nothing wrong 
in Srlgiri being made to appropriate it by the composer 
of tlie Satyamangalam plates. Another objection urged 
against the existence of a Pratapa-Deva-Raya, indepen¬ 
dently of King Deva-Ra^’a II, is that both of them “ died 
in the year Saka 1368, Kshayasamvatsara.” In support 
of this statement. Dr. KitUhorn’s />/.s7 of South Indian 
Inscriptions, No. 495 is quoted. The inscription referred 
to is Sravana Belgola (New Kdn.) 328 ( — Old Edn. 125), 
part of which is repeated in Sravana Belgola (New 
Edn., 330 (™01dEdn. 127). Dr. Kielhorn has suggested 
that, this inscription (328) refers to Pratapa-Deva-Raya, 
the younger brother of Deva-Raya II. Both Mr. Rice 
and Mr. Narasirnhachar, however, take these two records 
(Nos. 328 and 330) as referring to the death of king 
Deva-Raya II. The wording of these two epigraphs 
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also seems to support their view. {E.C, II, NewEdn. 
Introd. 04; E.C. VIII, Introd. 12). Words such as 
“ the abode of Valour,” “ the matchless Deva-rat ” 
appearing in it would be more appropriate to the reigning 
king than to his younger brother who was only a 
provincial governor. An inscription at Kodakani 
{E.C. VIII, 18) seems to confirm this view. This record 
is dated in Saka 1070 (or A.D. 1408) and refers to the 
” setting ” end) of Deva-Kilya II who is described as 

“ Deva-Raya-Maharaya.” The death of Prithuvi Setti 
mentioned in it should have occurred immediately after 
Deva-Uaya’s death though the grants made by his sons 
in memr^ry of the occasion came two years later as 
recorded in the inscription. Both Mr. Rice and Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri agree in thinking that this inscription 
refers to the death of king Deva-Rava II and not to that 
of his younger brother Pratapa-Deva Raya of the 
Satyamangalam plates. That this view is the correct 
one is proved by the fact that the earliest records of 
Mallikarjuna—son of king Deva-Raya II—arc dated in 
Saka 1308, Cyclic year Kshaya, the year of the death of 
Deva-Raya II and Saka 1309, Cyclic year Prabhaca 
(A.D. 1447), i.e.y the year after Kshaya {E.C. Ill, 

Seringapatam 107, Text ; E.C. VII, Shikarpur 239 ; 
E.C. XII, Pavagada 09) in which, according to Sravana 
Belgola 328, Deva-Raya II is said to have died. The 
year in which gifts were made by Prithuvi-Setti’s sons was 
Saka 1370, Vibhava (A.D. 1448), which was again one 
year after Mallikarjuna succeeded to the throne. The 
Kodakani and the two Sravana-Belgola records can 
accordingly only refer to the death of king Deva-Raya 
and not to that of Pratapa-Deva-Raya, his younger 
brother. Asa matter of fact, so far, no record has been 
discovered giving ns any information as to the date of the 
death of Pratapa-Deva-Raya alias Srlgiri. If, indeed, 
the latter was the assassin of king Deva-Raya II and not 
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his nephew, as stated hy Niiniz (see below), then he 
should have died between November 3 442 and April 3 448 
A.D., i.e.j he should have predeceased king Deva-Rayall 
by nearly four years. There is nothing inconsistent, 
therefore, in the suggestion that there was a Pratapa- 
Deva-Kaya independently of king Deva-Kaya II during 
the latter’s reign, tliat he was liis younger brother as 
mentioned in the Sat^^amangalatii and the Chitaldriig 
plates and that he was identical with Srigiribhiipala of 
the Madras Museum jdates and Bowringpet lo referred 
to below. The son of Vijaya-Briya who is mentioned in 
the last meiitinned record {E.C. X, Bowringpete 15) 
should have been, looking to the proximity of the place 
where the inscription has been found to Marataknagara, 
SrTgiri. This inference is well supported by the text 
of the inscription which Mr. Rice has deciphered as 
follows :— Sri- Vlra-Praidpa- Vijaijahhupati- rdtpt-mahd- 

rdf/a-/i It?ndra-srlnidn - mnhd’mandalcsvara SrI-vIra . 

. rigi . jjaru, where the last words 

should probably be read as Srl-vlra-srlglri-j/artt. (See 
E.C, X, Bowringpete 15, Text, page 1(35 3. Tliis shows 
that SrTgiri was only a Mahdmaudalcsvara or governor 
of Maratakanagara and that the title Srl-rlra-pratdpa 
which commences the name of his father Vijaya-Bhiipati- 
Raya, was also part of his owui, as an inherited one. 
Tiiere are a few references to this Prataj)a-Deva-Raya 
which may be noted here. In a couple of copper-plates 
of V irupaksha III, a Pratapa-Mahipati (see the Sajjalur 
plates, E.C. 131, Malavalli 121, dated in 1474 A.D.) and a 
Pratapa-Raya (See Srisailam plates, E.I. XV, 8, dated in 
1476 A.U.) arf^ referred to as his father, his mother in the 
one being called Simhala-Devi and in the other Siddhala- 
IJevi. It now seems agreed that Simhala-Devi is a mis¬ 
reading for Siddhala-Devi. Both the copper-plates state 
that Pratapa-Raya mentioned in them obtained his 
kingdom from his elder brother {Nijagrnjat-prdpta), 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 99 
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Mr. Rice's translation of this phrase as “ elder sister and 
the further suggestion that it may perhaps refer to the 
princess married into theBahmani family” seem to lack 
foundation. (See E,C, 111, Malavalli 1*21, Text and 
Translation end Mysore and Coorg front the Inscrijjfions^ 
110; also H. Krishna Sastri in A.SJ. 1U07-H, page 252, 
f.n. 5). First of all, there was no “elder sister “ of his 
own known to the records of his reign ; and secondly it 
is very doubtful, as we have seen, if Ferishta’s account of 
giving away daughter of his in marriage to Flruz is at 
dll well founded. The question as to who this Pratfipa- 
Raya, who was the father ot Viriipaksha 111, was, has 
been answered in two different ways. Dr. Kielhorn 
identifies him with king Deva>l\aya 11. {EJ. V, App. 
II, Iba). So does Mr. Gopinatha Rao {EJ. X\\ 15), 
who accordingly finds it impossible to understand who 
the elder brother of Deva-Raya II w'as who could have 
bestowed the kingdom on him, under what circumstances 
he did it, why such a gift is not mentioned in Deva- 
Raya’s own grants but only in those of some of his 
successors and why such a gift of a part of a kingdom 
only (Ghanadri or Penukonda province only) long after 
he had ruled over the whole of the empire and died. 
These are the complications to which one is reduced by 
ignoring the iilain wording of the Satyamangalam plates 
that there was a younger brother of king Deva-Raya II 
of tlie name of Pratapa-Rny’a, or Pratripa-Dcva-iNIaharaya 
or Praudha-Pratilpa (K.C. Ill, Malavalli 121) and that 
he at first ruled over the Maratakanagara province and 
then over the Ghanadri province, to which he appears to 
have been later (some time after the date of the 
Singavaram record, 14d2-rl A.D.) transferred by his elder 
brother, the king. Jt gets special mention in the records 
of Virupaksha 111 because (1.) Viiiipriksha JII was the 
son of this ihatapa-Raya, the younger brother of king 
Deva-Raya and (2) the Penukonda-rajya was, next to 
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occupying the royal seat, considered the most important 
province over which authority could be exercised. (On 
the destruction of Vijayanagar in A.D., it became 

the capital of the fourth Dynasty of kings). Mr. Krishna 
Bastri seems accordingly quite correct when he suggests 
that the Pratfipa-MahTpati of the Sajjalur copper-plates is 
“ in all probability ” the younger brother of Deva-Eaya II 
‘‘referred to in the genealogical tables.” (A, S. /. 
1907-8, Page 2^1, f.n, 5). Another record which men¬ 
tions a grant of his is a copper-plate nirupa, which comes 
from Tumkur, dated in 1447 A.D. It refers to him as 
Mahamandalesvara Pratapa-Efiva. {E.C, XII, Tumkur 
5*2). Brigiri alias Ih-atapa-Dcva-Raya appears to have 
been gfjvernor of Chandragiri, in J480 A.D. (M.E.R^ 
1910; Api). C. 178). 

Vijaya-Raya also left a daughter named Ilarima, who 
was married to Sfiluva-Tipparaja, father of Saluva- 
Goparaja, who belonged to the family to which Saluva 
Narasinga 1, the usurper, belonged. (See below). 

As mentioned already, Vijaya-Raya died about the 
close of 1424 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Deva- 
Raya II. (See above). The date is given by Tirthahalli 
101, Krodhi year, Mdgha Sudda (>, which would fall in 
February 1425 A.D. As this is the date of a grant 
made after his death, the death may be presumed to 
have actually occurred about the close of 1424 A.D. 

Deva-Raya II ascended the throne in 1424 A.D. He 
was known by a number of names among which are 
Immadi-Devaniya (or Deva-Raya II), Pratapa-Deva- 
Eaya, Praudha-Deva-Raya, Abhinava-Vlra-Deva-Raya, 
Dcwar/lya-Gajabentekara, etc. ( E.C. VII, Shikarpur 240 
dated in 1442 A.D.; M.E.R. 1901, No. 177; LA. XX, 
308). Among his titles was the one which called him 
“who took all countries.” {M.E.R. 1910, Para 58). His 
M. or. VOL. II. 99* 
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records have been found in lar^e numbers in almost 
every part of Southern India including every district of 
this State. During his reign, the kingdom reached the 
height of prosperity and its fame, if not its antliority, 
spread to distant lands. The empire enjoyed the bless¬ 
ings of peace. We do not indeed hear of any wars with 
the Bahmani kingdom until well over half the period of 
Deva-Kaya’s reign. 

What appears to have been a rather bloody insurrection 
raised by a Bedar chief in the Araga provinces was put 
down under the royal orders. It is narrated at some length 
in a Xagar record. VIII, Nagar 21)}. This inscrip¬ 

tion is, however, wrongly dated in )^nlxa 1141), Cyclic 
year Sarvojitu, Miigha Sii. 10, Sunday. SV/Av/- 1141) 
corresponds to 1227 A.D., which is an impossible date 
for Dova-Baya I or Deva-Kaya 11. That the Haka date 
is wrong is thus certain. Equally certain is the fact 
that it cannot be Saka 1241), which would fall in A.D. 
1327, which is impossible for Deva-Raya 1, who is 
specifically named as the ruling sovereign of Vijayanagar. 
If we take the S((ka year as 1341), it would fall m A.D. 
1427, which would suit Deva-Kaya II, as we have lithie 
records for him from at least 1424 A.D. {E.C. VII, 
Horab 505, etc.). Taking the inscri[)tion as one dated, 
therefore, in the reign of Deva-Kaya II (not Deva-Kaya I 
as stated by Mr. Gopinatha Bao in E.l. XV, 14), w^e 
have to note that it occurred during the period that 
Viranna-Odeyar was chief of KrimpeliMnaloge and the 
other 18 Kampanas of Araga. From the mention of this 
chief, it may be inferred that the insurrection occurred 
in his division and that its leader belonged to it. Then, 
as regards the insurrection itself, it is stated that Boleya 
Mumnieya Nayaka, a leading man of the division, having 
slaughtered people all over the country and carried off 
(many as) pri.soners, was causing many and great 
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disturbances and famine in the kingdom. The king 
being anxious about the disturbances tlius created, gave 
an order saying, The Beda must be brought to proper 
order.” Viranna-Odeyar, raising an army, marched 
against the 1 jedar. According to his orders, the chiefs 
of Anevari-nad assembled a large number of horse and 
foot and the people of the surrounding ?ir7ch also 
collected their forces and presented themselves before 
VTranna-Odeyar. VTranna addressing the assembled 
chiefs and men said : “ We are not breakers of the 
W'ord we have given; Vlra-pratvipa-Harihara-Maharaya’s 
great minister Gundappa-Dannavaka gave us the title 
of champion over the three kings (murffra-rdjjara-gajida). 

So that this title shall he sung (in song), in such 
manner will I break and put down the Beda's force.” 

Thus saying, Tiriki-gauda (one of Viranna’s chiefs), 
taking sword and shield, hn^ke and put down the 
hostile force, slew and knocked dr»wn the leaders, and 
himself gained svarga (heaven). His wife committed 
sati witli him. iEj'. VJII, Nagar 29). With the 
leaders “ knocked down " and the “ hostile forces [)Ut 
down,” the insurrectit)n was (juelled. 

Ahmad Slnih, the Bahmani Sultan, died early in lauimani in- 
February l*4d5 and was succeeded by his son Ala-ud-dln 
III. Alii-ud-dln’s tirst act was to despatch a powerful 
army under the ct)mmand of his brother Muhammad 
Khan against Deva-Julva 11. Muhammad laid waste the 
country and Deva-Kaya was, it is said, glad to procure 
peace by giving twenty eleiihants, a great sum of money 
and two hundred female slaves skilled in music and 
dancing, besides a valuable lu’csont to Muhammad Khan.” 
Muhammad, shortly after, rebelled against his brother 
and was, according to I'erishta, befriended l)v Dcva-lMva 
II in his action. Thougli he took a number of places, 
he was utterly defeated by the Sultan’s forces. Ahl-ud-dln, 
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however, forgave him and conferred on him the fortresses 
and territories of Raichur. 

An interesting passage in Ferishta makes mention of 
the steps taken by Deva-Raya II as to why the Bahmani 
Sultan and his forces should be successful against his 
kingdom and forces, though his own kingdom was larger 
in extent and better populated and his own forces more 
numerous than his neighbours. After due consultation 
in a general council of his advisers, ho took steps to 
induce a settlement of Muhammadans at liis capital by 
allotting them jdglrs and erecting a mosque for their 
use. He is said to have commanded that “ no one 
should molest them in the exercise of their religion.” 
He also ordered, it would ajipear, that a copy of the 
Koran should be ‘‘placed before his throne, on a rich 
desk, that the Mussalmans might perform the ceremony 
of obeisance in his presence, without sinning against 
their law^s/’ He is also said to have made “all the 
Hindoo soldiers learn the disciiiline of the bow; in which 
he and his officers used such exertions that he had at 
length tw^o thousand Mussalmans and sixty thousand 
Hindoos, well skilled in archery, besides eighty thousand 
horse and two hundred thousand foot, armed in the usual 
manner with pikes and lances.” (Scott, Ferishta J, 118; 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 72). 

Abdur Razaak, the Tersian Ambassjidor to the courts 
of Calicut and Vijayanagar, gives an account of the 
attempt that was made on Deva-Ihiya’s life in or about 
the end of 1442 A.D., or the beginning of 1443 A.D. Of 
this “ extraordinary and most singular occurrence ” as he 
calls it, he gives a long account from which the following 
is taken;— 

“ The king’s brother, wdio had had a new house built for 
himself, invited thither the monarch and the principal 
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personages of the empire. Now, it is an established usage of 
the infidels never to eat in presence of each other. The men 
who were invited were assembled together in one grand hall. 
At short intervals the f)rinco either came in person or sent 
some messenger to say that such or sach great personage 
should come and eat his part of tlie banc^uet. Care had been 
taken to bring together all the drums, kettledrums, trumpets 
and flutes that could be found in the city, and these instru¬ 
ments playing all at the same time, made a tremendous uproar. 
As soon as the individual who had been sent for entered the 
al)Ove mentioned house, two assassins, placed in ambush, 
sprang out upon him. pierced him wiLli a poignard, and cut 
him in ]iieccs. After having removed his limbs, or rather the 
fragments of his body, they sent for another guest, who once 

having entered this place of carnage, disappeared.In 

consequence of the noise of the drums, the clamour, and tiie 
tumult, no one was aware of what was going on. In this 
manner, all those who had any name or rank in the State were 
slaughteied. The i)rinco, leaving his house all recking with 
the blood of his victims, betook himself to the king’s ))alace, 
and addressing liimself to the guards who were stationed in 
tliat I’oyal residence, invited thezn with flattering words to go 
to his house, and caused them to follow the steps of the other 
victims. So that the palace was thus dei)rived of all its 
defenders. This villain then entered into the king’s presence, 
holding in his hand a dish covered with betol-nut, under 
which was concealed a brilliant poignard. He said to the 
monarch : ‘The hall is ready and they only wait your august 
presence.* 

“The king, following the maxim wliich declares tliat 
eminent men receive an insi>iration from lieaven, said to him, 
I am not in good liealtli to-dav.* 

“ This unnatural brother, thus losing the liope of enticing 
the king to his house, drew his poignard, and struck him 
therewith several violent blows, so that the prince fell at the 
hack of his throne. The traitor, thus believing that tlie king 
wns dead, left there one of his confidants to cut oft* the 
monarch’s head; then going out of the hall he ascended the 
portico of the palace, and thus addresst?d the people : * 1 have 
slain the king, his brothers, and such and such emirs, 
Brahmins, and vizirs : now I am king.’ 
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“ Meanwliile liis enn’ssiiry lunl Ri)i)roiiclie(] tiie tlirojie 
with the intention of cutting off the kinji’.-^ head, l)ut that 
prince, soizinf* the seat l)eliin<l winch lie Jiad fallen, struck the 
Avretch with it- with so nnicli violtMict? on tho chest that Jie 
fell upon his hack. Tho kin^^ then, with tho luilp of one of 
his guards, who at tlie sight of this horrible transaction liad 
hidtlen hiuiself in a corner, slew this assassin, ami went out 
of the palace hy way of the harem. 

“ IJis brother, still standing on the stej>s of the hall of 
council, invited the rnultiturlo to recognise him as tlieir king. 
At that moment, tho monarch cried out, ‘ T am alive. I am 
well and safe. Sei/.e that wretch.’ 

“ The wltole crowd assembled togetlier, tlii'cw themselves 
upon the guilty judnee and put 1dm to deatli. 

“The only one Avho escaped was Danaik, the vizir, who 
previously to this sad event had gone on a voyage to the 
frontier of Ceylon. The king sent a courier to him io invito 
him to return, and informed him of wluit had just occurred. 
All tliose who had in any way aided in the conspiracy wore 
put to dca'li. Men in great numbers weiv slain, flayed, burnt 
alive and thtdr laridlies eiitirely exterminatt‘d. Thti man who 
had brought tho letters of invitation was put to tlio last degree 
of torture. 

Nuidz, the Portuguese clironicder, also gives an 
account of this attempted assassination, though he states 
that it was directed, not against “ I^eorao ” (Deva-lhiya 
II) who is named h}" him, but against liis “son who 
inherited the kingdom.” The following extract from 
Ids ChroniGlv, liow’evcr, shows that the ineddent referred 
to by Abdui’ Kazaak and Nuniz sliould be the same; 
only as Abdur Kazaak was perstmally in India at the 
time, he must be taken as the more reliable authority. 
Nuniz writes :— 

The king was killed by treason hy the hand of a nephew 
whom he had hrouglit up in liis hous(5 like a son, who thus 
caused the ileath of tlie king. (Alidur liazaak relates the same 
story, and fixes the event as Jiaving taken place between 
Noveni]>or 114:2 and .\[jril 1440 A.J.)., ” while lie was at 
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Calicut) The nephew re^iolved to marry, and for the feasts 
at his wedding he prayed the king, his uncle, that Ije would 
command that ho sliould he atlorHled and lionoured at liis 
wedding hy the king’s own sf>n ; and the king, for tlie? love 
that he horo him and tlio ploasurc that ho had in Ijonouring 
him, hade his son make ready witli his following, and sent him 
witli the ministers and eaj>tains of his court to attend and 
honour tlic wedding of his neidiew. And he, making all ready, 
as soon as they were in liis house, being at table, tliey wei*e 
all slain hy daggers thrust hy men kept in readiness for that 
deed. This was done witliout any one suspecting it, l>ecauso 
fhc custom thei*e is to i)lace on the taihlc all that there is to 
eat and drink, no man l)eing present to stu’vc those who are 
seated, noi’ l>eing kept outsi(le, hut only those who are going 
t-o eat : and because of their thus being alone at table, nothing 
of what passed could Ihj known to the ]jec)j>le they had l^rought 
with them. And after he had killtsd the; king’s son with all 
the captains, the miiiisttu* set out to ridti as if he were going to 
hear a prt*sent to tlie king, and as soon as he arrived at the 
gates of the jjjdace, lut sent a me'>,sagt? Ir) the king saying that 
1)0 was tliere, and had hi*ought him a i)r('sent according to 
custom. (This schmiis im]>ly iliat the ne])lu*w of the kitig iiad 
he(Ui one of flu* t\v(*nf\' ministers (yrtfcdons) mentioned in tlie 
chi-onicle). And Mu* king h(‘Ing at tlial. lime at leisure and 
amusing liiniself with hi>, wives, hadt^ him enlei- : and as soon 
as lie was come to wh<*re lie stood, lie ])resented to the kizig a 
golden howl in which lie had jiliiced a dagger sti*tu>cd in ijoison, 
with which lie wounded liiui in many places : hut the king, us 
he was a man wlio knew how to use both sword and dagger 
Ix'tter than any one in liis kingdom, avoiiled h>’ twists and turns 
of his body the thrusts aimed at him, fi’eed himself from him, 
and slew him with a short sword that ho had. And this done 
he ordered a hoise to he saddled, and mounted it, and rode 
holding his nephew's liead in his hand ; and he took the road 
to the latter’s house*, appiehending that treason might have 
been wrouglit and fearing tliat his son might he dead. Ami 
as soon as he an-ived, he heheltl tlu^ treason in every deed, and 
how wicked a deed his nephew luul doiu' : seeing that his son 
and his iirincijial captains were dead, and that the traitor 
would have prevailed against himself had he had the power. 
In great \vratli tlie king commanded his men to inllict dreadful 
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punishments on all found guilty of this treason, and indeed 
many who were not so. Ho himself remained grievously 
wounded witli tl'»o ])oisoned wounds and lie lasted only six 
months, and these ended, died of the poison carried on the 
dagger- 

According to Abdur Razaak, the attempt was made by 
the king’s brother: while according to Nuniz, it was a 
nephew that; made the attempt. Nuniz states that the 
king died six months later, whereas Abdur Razaak dec¬ 
lares that he was presented t . the king about December 
1443, i.e., some 12 to 13 months after the event. There 
can be no doubt that Abdur Razaak snould be* believed, 
for Nuniz is wrong in other details. Razaak says that 
the assembled crowd fell upon the “ guilty prince and 
put him to d(jath.” Who was he? Was it Vira-Parvati- 
Raya-Odeya, governor of Ttu'akanambi, or Pratapa-Deva- 
Raya, the younger lirother of the king, wlio is mi^ntiruied 
in the Satyainaiigalam find the Chitaldrug plates ? If he 
was the latter, as suggi'sted by Mr. Venkayya and as 
seems probable, becaust; it was he who rose to be governor 
of I’enukonda as wtdl and probably aspired to be king, 
then he should have died about 142;i A.D. Apjianuitly, 
he had organized a conspiracy and had placed liimself at 
its head. If Nuniz’s statement that it was a nephew 
wlio made this attemjit, tlien he must liavt* been a sou 
cither of VTra-l’arvati-Raya or of Ihatapa-J)C*va-Rriya, 
who has been identified with SrTgiri of the ^Madras 
Museum plates’ insciiption. We, however, know of no 
son of VTra-l^arvati-Raya or of SrTgiri, other than 
Vinipaksha. As the latter long survivc'd king Deva- 
Raya II, he could not have ht*en tlu* assailant, more 
especially as we are told that ho w’askilh'd by king Deva- 
Raya II. Nuniz’s narrative rather mixes up the evcuits 
of different reigns at about thi.s point and as it was put 
together over a century after the time tliey actually 
occurred, there is s<^)me excu.se for him. It must, there- 
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fore, be conceded that Abdur Razaak is right when he 
states that the arch-conspirator was the king’s “brother.” 
So far as our present knowledge goes, the suspicion should 
rest on SrTgiri, who was both an able and an ambitious 
prince, and might have coveted the throne at a time 
when Mahapradhana Lakhanna-Dannayaka w’as absent 
from the capital. 

Im nediately following on the attempted assassination 
and taking advantage of the confusion caused, Alla-ud- 
din,the Bahniani Sultan, sent out an expedition against 
Deva-Kaya 11. He made a demand for “seven lakhs of 
vardha^," apparently thinking that the time was oppor¬ 
tune then to crush once* for all his enemy. Deva-Haya 
returned a spiriU‘d answer in the negative and prepared 
for war. According to Abdur Kazaak, who mention? 
this war, Lakhanna-l>annayaka “ .set out on an expedi¬ 
tion (apparently a counter move) into the kingdom of 
Kulhurga ” and took many of the enemy as prisoners and 
retraced his stc*ps. kA’idently the two armies met on 
the frontiers and retirc'd to their respective homes. 
(Sewell,/I Forgotten Empire, 75). Ferishta also describes 
this war but states that it was a wanton attack on the 
part of Deva-Kaya II. This, however, .seems a gratui¬ 
tous as.sertion, as it is most unlikely that Deva-Ihxya 
would have indulged in a war so soon after the treacherous 
attack on him. He could not have been well prepared 
for it, as all his nobles and generals had been lost to him. 
Abdur Kazaak’s version seems, accordingly, the more 
reasonable one. h’erishta states that two of Deva-Ka\a's 
sons were engaged in this war, one inthes'egeof Bankii- 
pur and another in the siege of Raichur and that the 
latter was wounded in action and lied towards Banka-pur, 
the siege of which was raised by the former. It would 
appear that actions were fought in the space of two 
months between the two grand armie.s and that in the 
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first of these, the death roll was heavy on both sides. 
Ferishta adds that the Hindu liaving the advantage 
“ the Mussahnans experienced great difiiculties ” and 
that in the last action the eldest son of Deo Roy was 
killed by a spear thrown at him by Khan Zunjaun, which 
event struck the Hindoos with a panic, and they tied with 
the greatest precipitation into the fortress of Mudkal.” 
It would seem to follow from this that Deva-JMya II lost 
his eldest son in this war. ( See Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 75-7(3). Peace was then agreed to between the 
two parties, Deva-Raya agreeing to pay—according to 
Ferishta—the usual tribute and the Sultan promising not 
to molest his territories, a promise which he ke])t. 


C.-J .'I. 1-41:; 
A.I>. 


According U> Niini/, “ in his time, tlie king of (!oullao 
(Quilon) and (’eyilao ^(’eylon) and Tuleacate iPulieat) 
and Peggu (Pegu) and Tennacarv (Teiinascriuj) and 
many other countries paid trii)ute to liim.” l\irakrama 
Bahu VI (A.I). J‘1P2-M()S) of the Kotte dynasty was 
then the ruling king. Not only SiiighaK‘Nt' ])()ems of the 
time speak of the people of Jaffna as Kanart‘.s(‘ hut also 
Valentyn mentions an invasion of the Kanarese, of the 
Vijayanagar forces. TJiough it is uncertain whether this 
was the occa>ion or the result of the eonr|uest of Jaffana 
(see H. Codrington, .1 Short Jlist<trff of Gc/jlon, J2), 
there seems little* doubt that Xuniz is correct when he 
definitely states that tribute was h'vied from Ceylon. 
Lakkanna-Dandanavaka, one of the chief ministers of 
Deva-Raya II, has been identified witli the “ Danaik ” 
who is said to liave gone on a voyage* to tlu; fronti(*r of 
Ceylon. (M.E.R. PJOt-o, p. 58). As the conquest of 
Ceylon has been attributed to Virfipakslia II (son of 
Hariliara II) in or about 1J85 A. D., the con(|uest men¬ 
tioned in this reign, may be a reconquest of the nortliern 
part of the island, with whicli Ijakkhanna-Darinayaka’s 
visit to Ceylon was apparently connected. This voyage 
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was, according to Alxlui* Eazaak, not so much to Ceylon 
as to its “ frontier.” (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 72). 
Closely connected with this campaign was the expedition 
to Adriaujpot (Adhirampattanam) in South India, occa¬ 
sioned, according to Valentyn, hy the seizure of a Ceylon 
ship laden with cinnamon. (H. W. Codrington. A Short 
Hifitorg of (Jeglon, 84). As at the time the “voyage” 
to the Ceylonese “frontier” had been undertaken by 
Tjakkhanna-Daiinavaka, the attempt to assassinate Deva- 
liaya is said to have taken place, by reason of which 
Lakkhanna liiiiiself was saved from murder like the rest 
of his compeei‘.5, the rc?-confpiest of Ceylon should have 
occurred between November 1442 A.D. and April 144^3 
A.D. when the attempt on Deva-Kaya II appears to have 
been perpetrated. 

Deva-Eaya had at least two wedded queens. Of these, in.i: . 
Ponnala-Uevi bore him a son called MallikArjuna, who 
was also known as Vijaya-Kaya II, Immadi-Deva-Kaya 
and lmmadi-Praudha-J)eva-l{:iya. The other queen, 
EhTina-Devi does not appear to have had any issue. If 
Ferishta’s account of tlie war of 144M A.D., is correct as 
to details, the eldest of his sons should have died in the 
action at Eaichur. If so, he must be an unnamed son 
probably omitted by the gcuiealogists. His younger 
brother i*rairi[)a-I)eva-Eriva, governor in succession of 
IMulbagal, Maratiikanagara and IVnukoiida, a[)pears to 
have had, by his tpieen Siddhala-Devi, a son named Yiru- 
paksha 111. (See above). Mr. Venkayya has suggested 
that as Mallikarjuna's father's name has been given 
twice in (inngoddmpratripavitnsa, a dramatic work, as 
Eratapa-.Devaraja, without any royal titles, he might 
have been the .son of PratApa-Deva-EAya, the governor, 
and later adopted as son by king Devi-Eaya II. 

1900, Para 47). This suggestion, however, does not 
appear to be well founded, for it is stated in one or 
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two records that he was born to king Deva-Iiaya II by 
the grace of the god Mallikarjuna of SrTparvata, i.e, 
SrTsaila in Kurnool and that he was so named after that 
god. (E.C. VllI, Nagar (55 dated in 1455 A.D. M.A.R. 
1907 —08, Para (51, (juoting the Trayambaka])ura f)latcs 
dated in 1447 A.11.). He must be taken as the* Jleva-llaya 
III, who, it has been suggested by Mr. Sewell, succeeded 
king Deva-Kaya II, the more so as both the names 
are mentioned in certain inscri[)tions as alternative 
names of the same king (as in E.C. VIII. Nagar (55) and 
the earliest recoi*ds cf Mallikarjuna come imiiK'dlately 
after 1447 and 1449 A.D. (E.C. VIIL Xagar (57; E.C, vi, 
Koppa 44). In Xagar (58. dated in 1408 A.D.. he is 
called Iminadi-Deva-Raya-Maharaya and Xagar (‘9. dated 
in the same year, specifically states tliat Mallikarjuna 
“ was called Immadi-1 )eva-Kriya.’* So, it has to be 
conceded that the suggested Dcva-Haya HI is none other 
than Mallikarjuna himself. As suggested by Mr. Krishna 
Hastri, be must also be the Pina Ruo, a term wliich is 
the exact Pelugu equivalent of the Kannada sobriquet 
Chikka Rdi/a (.1.8.7. J907-190N, page 252, /./i. 5), wliich 
was usually ai)i>lied to the crown prince. As we have 
seen, Nuni/ lias erroneously stated that an attempt 
was made on liis lib* instead of on that of his father, 
king Deva-Rfiva II. (See anfr). He has alsf», by a slip, 
mentioned that Dcva-Kaya was succeeded by Pina Kao 
and then l;y his son whf).se naim* in* has failed to fill in 
in his Chnniicle, (Sewell, A I’^tjrrjotten Empire., 804). 
He makes Vinipaksha III, the son and .succes.sor of this 
last unnamed king, who according to insci'iptions, succeed¬ 
ed diiectly to Mallikarjuna himself. Virupaksha III, as 
w’e have sc*en, was the neplu*w of king Deva-Kaya II. He 
should be distinguished from Virupaksha IV, the son of 
Mallikarjuna. (See Fedir/rec at the end of this s(*ction)* 
As the inscriptions of Mallikarjuna and Virfipakslia III 
overlap in their dates, it is po.ssible that Virupakslia III 
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was* co-regent of his cousin or tried to supplant him, i.e., 
Maliikarjuria, the reigning king. (See below). That no 
other king iiitermird betw-oen the reigns of Deva-Kaya II 
and Mallikarjuna is furtlier clear from the fact that 
Nagar <)/> definitely states that I'ratapa-Deva-Raya had 
a son named Mallikarjuna and tlien adds:—“On the 
death of his father, In«madi Uhaudliaj-L)evendra became 
king of the 'vorld," Jmmadi-lh-audha-Devendra being, 
according to what precedes in the record, none other 
than Mallikarjuna himself. This fact is made perfectly 
plain by Nagar b7 which states in so many words that 
Mallikarjunn, son of Deva-l\aya II, “ wa.s called Immadi- 
Deva-Kaya," a statement that is fuilv confirmed by the 
inscriptivms of Mallikarjuna following immediately tliose 
of king Deva-lb\ya II. 

During tlie reign of Deva-Kaya II, Vlra-Pandya-Deva 
was governing Kalasa. (A'.C. VI, Mudgere 42 dated in 
1440 A.D,). He lias been identified with the Vlra- 
IMndya who set up the colossus at Karkala in the South 
Kaiiara District. [A.S.I. lOOT-lOOs, p. 250, /. 2). 

Kayanna-Odeya, son of Daicliapa-dandanayaka, was 
ruling tlu‘ Araga kingdom. The jieople of Araga and 
Holeva-Honruir made a grant in favour of the Sattra 
and other works of merit he established at Kudali. 
(E.C. Vm, Shimoga 71 dated in 1431 A.D.). His son 
SrTgirinatha-Odeyar i.s said, in a record of 1427 .\.D., to 
be also governing over the Araga province. {E.C. VI, 
Koppa 27). Apparently, lie succeeded his father in the 
charge of this province. He continued in charge as late 
as 1433 A.D, In 1-124, (roa and C'handragutti were 
governed only by oik' Tryambaka-Deva. {E.C. VIII, 
Sorab 505). Six years later, they were in the charge of 
Handiya-Eaya, son of Arasappa, styled the Treasurer. 
{EA\ VTI, Shikarpur 40). In 1448, Irugappa-Odeya 
was the governor {E.C. VUI, Sorab 489) while two years 
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Jater—tlie last year of Deva-Rjiya 11—we find Mallarasa- 
Odeya in charge} of them. {Ihitl, Soral) 4U5). Manj^alnr- 
rajya was under Naganna-Odeya in 1425 A.D. {M,E.R. 
lUOl, Aj)pendix No. *25). In 14*2‘J, it was under Deva- 
raja-Odeya r>f Naganiangala. {Ibid No. *2SK Jle built 
in 14*29 A.D., tlie Hosabasti at INIudabidare. (M.E.R. 
1901, No. *2S). He was evidently a Jain. Harakur-rajya 
was, in 14*25 A.D., adininistere<l by Narasiinha-deva- 
Odeya. {M.E.R. 1901, No. 171). It was, in l-bU A.D., 
ill the charge of Chanarasa-Odeya. {M.E.R. 1901, 

Appendix No. 14<S). In 14*29, Peruniale-l )annayaka 
was ininistei*. {M.K.Ix. 1901, No. -JS). As lie is men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions found in the Marigalur-rajva, he 
was presunial)lv in charge—either inde]>endently or 
jointly—of that province. Dut the nn.>st famous ministers 
of Deva-Kfiya II Wi*re Singanna-Dannayaka and 
Ijakkanna-Danniiyaka. Ijakkanna, as we have st‘en 
above, was known as the Lord of the Southern Oca^in. 
Mr. Krislina Sastri ha.s suggested that he might hav<‘ 
been in charge* of the .southt*rn province “ perhaps tin*. 
KHjagaiijbhlra-rajva.*’ (.1 ,S.l. 1907-1908, Pagt* 249). 
As this rajva is now identifu*d with l^'ldavTdu, this 
suggestion of Mr. Krishna Sastri c:a!inot bu juslilied. 
He appears to havr* been in office from 142N. \E.('. X, 
Kolai* 104). In 1490. he was in chargt* of Mulbagal and 
Tokal provinces. ( E.(\ X, Bowringpete 7*2). He and 
his brother Madanna-Dannayaka, called Heggadedevas, 
are freipumtlv mentioned as in power between 14 91 and 
1499 A.D. {E.C. X, Mulbagal *2 and 9f) anti Bowringpett? 
87>. In 1440, Mfidanna is said to have obtained a victt)ry. 
They are descrilx^d as the sons of Vominayamma and of 
the Vishnuvardhana-gotia. (Mulbagal 9(5). It is possible 
that they were dc*.scendants of the last Hoysala king. 
They built a temple in 1491 A.D., at Virupak.shafnira, in 
the Kolar 1 hstrictcalled Brasanna-Viru[)akshaand provid(*»l 
for it an enclosure wall, towers, golden finials.a Maniiiatha 
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pond, mnntapas, agrahdnifi^ a matha for mendicants and 
for decorations and illuminations. (E.C\ X, Mulbagal 2 
and 90). In 1432 A.D. (E.C. X, Mahir 3, also Malur 1, 
the Sakii date of which (1438) is, as Mr. Rice has pointed 
out, wrong and should l>e 1352) Rakkanna and Madanna 
handed over charge of the Tekal province to Saluva- 
Gnparaja. It is specitically stated that this handing over 
of Tekal was under the orders of king Deva-Riiya II. 
Lakkanna's last year accordingly in Mulbagal was 1432- 
33 A.D. {E,C. X, Bowringpete 87). He was evidently 
transferred to the Tundlra province for we find him 
making grants in the present South Arcot District. 
Thus he made gifts for the merit of his brother Mudanna 
at Piranmalai, in the present South Arc(;t District, in 
1438 A.D. 1903, No. 141). In 1440 A.D., we 

see him making gifts in the Barakiir-rajya. (l/./tT R, 1901, 
No. 128). It is possible he liad been transferred to that 
province about that time. Dakkanna was, as we have 
seen, the Dannaik, who, owing to liis absence on his 
Ceylon ex[)edition, escaped the general massacre. His 
expedition to Ceylon may have earned for him the title 
of “Lord of the Southern Ocean.’' (See above). He 
seems to have issued a copper coin in his name. (l/.K.Jf. 
1904-1905, p. 58). Mr, Krishna Sastri secuiis correct in 
identifying Lakkanna and hi.s brother Madanna with the 
Lakkanna Nay aka and ^lattana Nay aka, who appear in 
the list of Nayak rulers of Aladura given by ^Ir. Nelson. 
They come in tliat list between 1404 and 1451 A.D., 
which is obviously wrong, as Lakkanna did not leave 
Mulbagal-rMj’ya till 1432 A.D., and then we see him at 
Barakur in 1440 A.D, It may be that he was in the 
Pandya (or Madura) province after 1440 A.D. (See 
A,SJ., 1907-1908, page 249, f, n. 14). Singanna- 
Dannfiyaka appears with Lakkanna in certain records. 
Singanna appears to have been in charge of Barakur- 
i-Ajya in 1430 A.D. {M.EM. 1901, No. 109). Associated 
M. Gr. voii. II 100 
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with him was Arunapa-Odeya. {Ibii). This Arunapa- 
Odeyar was evidently in charge of Mnlbagal province in 
1444 A.D. (E.C. X, Bowringpete 11). Gopaiaja, who 
became governor of Tekal province in 14‘J1 A.D., was 
the son of Tippa-Raja-Odeyar, (E C. X, Malur 1 and 3) 
who was the husband of Harima, elder sister of Beva- 
Rh ya II. (E C. XI, aO). Tippa-Rsija is described in the 
inscriptions quoted above as Mahdmandalcsvara, Kathari- 
Saluva, Tribhuvani-Raya, establisher of Sambu-Raj’a, 
subduer of the southern Suratrana, etc. Gnpa-Gaja 
restored in or about 1481 A.I>., the Tekal fort, the older 
one built by Ballappa-DannAyaka and Bingi-Dannayaka, 
minister of Ballala-Kaya (whose identity is not clear) 
having gone to ruin. GOpa-Kaja, it is said, built both 
the inner and the outer fort and erected the liCija- 
gambhlra bastion in it. The title “ listablisher of 
Banibu-Baya ” given to Tippa-liSja and the name “Baja- 
gambhlra ” given to one of the bastions in the new 
fort show that they were taken from a Saluva who took 
a prominent part in the restoration of the Sambavaraya 
who was defeated by Kampana 11. (See aute). This 
ancestor must be Sainva-Mangi who, according to the 
Sdluvdbhyiidaya and the llamdhhyudaya accompanied 
Kampana II in his campaigns against Sa,rabnvaraya and 
the Muhammadan Sultan at Madura and who was 
honoured with the title of SAmbiiva-raya-sthapanacharya. 
(Ibid), After building the bastion, G<>pa-llaja and his 
son Tippayya (evidently named after his grandfather 
Tippa-Raya) had tigers seized and brought and hunted 
them at it. This bastion is called the “indispensable or 
tirgency bastion,” (Mrasarc/fZa Kottala) and it was built, 
it is said, close to the mantapa facing the god Varada- 
rTija in the fort. The object of this tiger hunt on the 
occasion of the restoration of the fort is not clear. The 
work of restoration was carried out by Singa-Kaja, the 
minister of Gopa-Kaja (jE.( 7. X, Malur 1 and 3). This 
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Singa-Kaja was the son of Mallann^i-Kaja and is credited 
with the transportation in 1481 A.D., of the image named 
Gayida-hhcrunda, which was on the Maragandankatte, 
west of Dudanahalli in Pala-nad, to the door of the 
gopura in front of the mantapa facing the god Varada- 
raja at Tekal. (Malur 3). This Singana has to be 
distinguished from Singana, the Brahman agent of 
Tippa-Ri'ija, who is highly eulogized in a record of 1430 
A.D. (E.C. XI, Chitaldrug 29). One Gururaya is also 
mentioned as having been the Chief-minister of Deva- 
Eaya II. Chandrakavi mentions him in his poem 
Vinlpuksliasthdna, a poem descriptive of Vijayanagar, 
written at the express orders of Gururaya. Chandra 
Kavi speaks of Gururaya as a new Bhoja-Raja in his 
Jove for arts and science and says that he was entitled the 
Rdija-Bhanddri Ndrdyana (Royal Treasurer Narayana)* 
He also states that Gururiiya commanded him, who w’as 
proficient in eight languages—to write a poem on the 
Lord of Parapa. (Narasiinhachar, Kard-Kavi 11. 81). 
This Gururaya is, however, not known to inscriptions. 
Dtwa-Rfiya II had another minister Mangappa- 
Dannayaka, who made a grant by the personal order of 
the king to the Sdmadeva temple at Sankara-Ramudra, 
{E.C. IX, Bangalore 127, dated 1431 A.D.), in order that 
long life, health and increase of w^ealth may be to Deva- 
Raya. 

During the reign of Deva-KayaII,the city of Vijayanagar 
had attained the zenith of its glory. Foreign travellers 
were attracted to it, some of whom have left descriptions 
which give a lofty idea of its w'ealth and magnificence. 

The Italian Nicolo Dei Conti w^as, if not the first 
European to visit it, was, at any rate, the earliest whose 
description has come down to us. He appears to have 
been at Vijayanagar in 1420 or 1421 A.D. He calls it 
M. Gr. VOL. II 100*. 
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Bizenegalia, apparently the Italian form of the name. 

He says:— 

“ The ^»reat city of Bizenegalia is situated near very steep 
mountains. (He is apparently referring, as Mr. Sewell has 
pointed out, to the confused and tumbled mass of rocky hills, 
some rising to considerable altitude)- The circumference of 
the city is sixty miles ; its walls are carried up to the mountains 
and enclose the valleys at their foot, so that its extent is there¬ 
by increased. In this city, there are estimated to be ninety- 

thousand men fit to bear arms.” 

» 

Of the inhabitants of the city, he says that they marry 
“ as many wives as they please, who are burnt with their 
husbands.*’ ” Their king," he says, “ is more powerful 
than all the other kings of India.” His statement that 
the king had “ 12,000 wives,” of whom 1,000 followed 
on foot wherever he w’ent seems an obvious exaggeration. 
(See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 84-85). 


Abdur liazaak, the Persian ambassador, arrived at the 
1113 city at the end of April 1448 and stayed till 5th December 
of the same year. While still at Calicut, he received a 
special invitation to visit the city. He calls the city 
Bldjanagar, though in Sir Henry Elliot's Historg (IV. 
103 et seq) it figures as Bijanagar. The following is an 
extract descriptive of the city from the latter : — 

From our former relation and well-adjustod narrative, 
well-informed roador.s will have ascertained that the writer 
Abdur Razaak had arrived at the city of Bijanagar. There he 
sa^v a city exceedingly large and populous, and a king of groat 
power and dominion, whoso kingdom extended from the 
borders of Sarandij) to those of Kulharga, and from Bengal to 
Malibar, a sjiace of more than 1,000 mrasaiiifs- The country 
is for the most part well cultivated and fertile, and about three 
hundred good seaports belong to it. There are more than 
1,000 elephants, lofty as the hills and gigantic as demons. 
The army consists of eleven lacs of men- In the whole of 
Hindustan there is no lied more absolute than himself, under 
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which denomination the kings of that country are knowm. 
The Brahmans are held by him in higher estimation than all 
other men. 

The city of Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen nor ear 
heard of anyplace resembling it upon the whole earth. It is 
so built that it has seven fortified walls, on€j within the other. 
Beyond the circuit of the outer walls there is an esjilanade 
extending for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed near 
one another to the height of a man ; one-half buried firmly in 
the earth, and the other half rises above it, so that neither foot 
nor horse, however bold, can advance with facility near the 
outer wall. The fortress is in the form of a circle, situated on 
the toji of a hill, and is made of stone and mortar, wit.h strong 
gates, where guards are always posted, who are very diligent 
in the collection of taxes. 

The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others ; 
in it is situated the palace of the king P^rorn the northern 
gate of tlio outer fortress to the soutlicM'n is a distance of two 
statute parnsaiigs, and the same witli respect to the distance 
between tlie eastern and western gates. Between the first, 
second and third walls there are cultivated fields, gardens and 
houses. From the thinl to the seventh fortress shops and 
bazaars are closely crowded together. By the jialaco of tiie 
king there are four bazaars, situated opposite to one another. 
That wdiich lies to the north is the irni>erial i)alace, or abode of 
the Hai. At the head of each bazaar tliere is a lofty arcade 
and magnificent gallery, hut the palace of the king is loftier 
than all of them. The bazaars are very broad and long, so 
that the sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they place 
high stands before their sIkj])s, are yet able to sell flowers from 
both sides. Swet^t-seented flowers are always procurable fresh 
in tliat city, and tliey are considered as even necessary 
sustenance, seeing that without them they could not exist. 
The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft liave Lheir shops 
close to one another. The jewellers sell their rubies and 
pearls and diamonds and emeralds oi)enly in the bazaar. 

This country is so well populated that it is impossible in 
a reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In tlie king's 
treasury there are chambers with excavations in tliern filled 
with molten gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of 
the country, wliether liigh or low', even down to the artificers 
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of the bazaar, wear jewels and gilt ornaments in their ears and 
around their necks, arms, wrists and fingers. (See also 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 90-95, w'here a slightly different 
rendering is given). 

Abdur Hazaak describes the king's elephants, the mint 
and the governor’s residence, w'hich was guarded by 
12,000 soldiers. Then follows a pen-picture of king 
Deva-Raya II himself as he held Court in the Palace 
from which the following is taken : — 

“ The prince w^as seated in a hall, surrounded by most 
imposing attributes of State. Right and left of him stood a 
numerous crow'd of men arranged in a circle. The king w^as 
dressed in a robe of green satin, around his nock he wore a 
collar, composed of pearls of heautiful water, and otlier 
splendid gems. He had an olive complexion, his fnimc was 
thin, and he was rather tall; on his clieoks miglit he seen a 
slight down, but there w’as no hoard on his chin. The 
expression of his countenance w^as extremely pleasing.” 

He adds:— 

“ If report speaks truly, the numl)er of the jirincesses and 
concubines amounts to seven hundred.” 

This is considerably below the “ 12,000 wives” men¬ 
tioned by Conti. Ap})arently the most wuld ideas seem to 
have been entertained in this respect by foreign travellers. 
Then follows a description of the brilliant scenes Razaak 
saw on the Maharnavaiiii day at the king’s palace and an 
account of the Throne on w^hich he saw Deva-Raya 
seated. This throne was, he says, “of extraordinary 
size” and “ made of gold, and enriched wdth precious 
stones of extreme value.” 

The reign of Deva-Raya II is one of the brightest in 
the literary history of Kannada. Among the poets who 
made his reign famous were some Virasaivas who have 
attained to great celebrity. Mahalinga-Deva, the author 
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of Ekdttara-Shatsthala and Shatsthala-Viveka was one 
of these. He composed his works for the benefit of his 
disciple Jakkanarya, who was apparently a general of 
Deva-Raya II. As he is spoken as Vlrasaiva-gand- 
chary a, his fame as a writer and teacher must have been 
great. Another was Lakkanna-Dandesca, identical with 
the general Lakshmana-Dandanatha, the chief minister 
of Dtwa-Raya II. From the particulars he gives of 
himself and his position under king Deva-Raya II, there 
is no doubt whatever that the general w'as an eminent 
poet in Kannada. He wrote the Sioatatva-Chintdviani, 
a work of great philosophical merit and literary charm. 
In describing his work, he speaks of it as the Sutra of 
the Virasaiva-siddhanta-tantf'a^ the fundamental Siltra 
of all the VPdafi and Cigamas, etc. Another notable poet 
of the period was Kunuira-Bankanatha, the author of 
Shatf^thalopadesa and other works and the guru of 
Jakkanarya himself was a great ))oet and a greater 
patron of Vlrasaiva writers. It has been remarked by 
Gubbiya Mallanna, in his Vlrasaivdmriita-Turdnaj that 
he spent his incalculable riches in the production of 
Vlrasaiva w’orks. Cbamarasa, the author of the well- 
known work PrabhulingalilCy and his brother-in-law' 
Kumara-Vyasa, the author of the Kannada Bhdrata (the 
first ten cantos) also lived during this reign. Stories 
are told in certain later works, e.g. in the Kathdsiltra- 
Ratndkara of the Bhairavvsvara-Kdvya (1672 A.D.), 
Giirurdja-Chdritrn (about 1650 A.D.), Chora-Basava- 
Charitra (1763 A.D.), etc., that Kumara-Vyasa and 
Chamarasa both produced Kannada versions of the 
Bhdrala^ but that Kumara-Vyasa getting jealous of 
Chamarasa’s version, which was the better of the two, 
prevailed on his wife to destroy it, that Chamarasa would 
not be consoled at the loss he had sustained and that on 
the inspiration of lord Biva himself, he wrote another 
work-— PrabhuUnga-lAle —\vhich was so very much 
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admired that king Dcva-Raya gave up the idea of 
"h-ononring 'Kumara-'Vy asa and Vvonoured mstcad CViama- 
rapa and himself adopted the Virasaiva faith. Closely 
connected vvitli this story is the other one that Chama- 
rasa described to the king that Kumara-Vyasa’s Bhdrata 
dealt with dead men while his own was devoted to the 
lives of those who had lived eternal lives. This tale 
however, is attributed in the Kathasufra-ratnakara as 
occurring in a disputation between Jakkanarya and 
Vandydchdrtja, the Vaishnava guru of Dev<a-Kaya. 
These stories, told in varying ways, have had considerable 
vogue, but seem to lack foundation. They, however, 
suggest that the poets Jakkanna, Kumara- Vyasa and 
Chainarasa were contemporaries and lived in the reign of 
Deva-Raya II ; that Kumara-Vyasa’s work attained great 
reputation and that Chainarasa w’rote his own work, the 
Prabhiilinga-Llle, by way of a counter literary production 
from the VTrasaiva school of poets ; and that the latter 
work acquired an equall\" good reception at the royal 
court and the literary public. There can be hardly any 
douht thvit iho Prabhulinga-Llle has been amongst the 
most famous VTrasaiva works known and its translation 
into the two other Dravidian languages (Tamil and 
Telugu) shows the great popularity it enjoys among the 
Virasaivas throughout Southern India. Kuimlra-Vyasa, 
to whom the destruction of his rival’s version has been 
attributed, produced a version of the Bhdrata, which 
for its diction or melody has few rivals in the whole 
range of Kannada literature. There is not a household 
in the Kannada country which has not a copy of it. It 
is today the one Kannada work which is read publicly 
to large audiences, like the Sanskrit epics, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. It is no wonder 
that the VTrasaivas should have atterniited to produce a 
work which could vie wuth it in popularity. The fact 
that Chamarasa’s work has attained to the celebrity it 
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has shows that it possesses merits of a high order not 
merely as a mere literary effort b\it also in the epic 
character of its contents. It is composed in a lofty 
narrative style of poetry, its diction is elevated and its 
descriptions jicrtam to the exploits of religious heroes. 
Other poets of the period, mainly belonging to the Vlra- 
Saiva sect w’ere Kallaniathada Prabhudeva, author of 
Jjingallla-Vilam-Charitra and other workvS, who is said 
to have belonged to Vijayanagar city. SrI-girIndra, w’ho 
has w’ritten a commentary on Jakkanilrya’s Ekdttara- 
Sthala ; Karasthalada-Nagideva, author of a Tripadi 
named after himself; Maggiya-Mayideva, author of 
Amihhava-Sutra and other works; Gurubasava, another 
equally voluminous writer, who was the author of 
Sivaifogd7iga-bhr(.^hantt and other works, and w^as styled 
Vlrasaiva fitJidpandchdrija ; Baththalesvara, w-ho though 
a V^Trasaiva, wu’ote. a version of the lidindjjana ] Chandra- 
kavi, the author of VirnpdkHha-SHidna and other works; 
and Kalyana-KTrti, who was a Jain and wrote the 
Gndn(f~C]iandrdbhgiid(iya and other works. (See on the 
whole subject, K. Narasimhachar, Karndtaka Kavicharite 
II, 48-HO), The strength and character of the Vlra- 
saiva writers indicates the inihience they sliould have 
wdelded in the kingdom in Deva-Kaya’s time. 

The [latronage tliat Deva-Klya seems to have extended 
to poets and authors generally seeii.es tt) have attracted 
to his court literary men from other parts of the country. 
We have, for instance, an account of the visit that 
Srinatha, the famous Telugu poet, paid him at Vijaya¬ 
nagar. (See *S()ic /ce.s' of Vijaganagar Historj/j and 

V. Prabhakara Sastry, (Jhdti4padi/a-)nafihna?ijart\ 115- 
138). Srinatha, to whom are attributed the stray verses 
in which the story of his visit is given, mentions that he 
was received in the Pearl Hall of the Southern Kuler, /.c., 
the king of Vijayanagar, and w’as bathed in gold coins, 
dindras and tankas {Kanahabhisheka)^ the conventional 
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ivay in which eminent poets were honoured by kings 
in olden days in India. At Deva-Riiya’s court, in the 
presence of Chandrabhushana Kriyasakti, he is said to 
have triumphed over the Grauda poet Dindima-Bhatta, 
in token of which the latter’s bell-metal drum (Kanchu- 
<lhakka') was broken and liimself dubbed with the title 
of Kavi Sdrvabhiiiuna (or Kaviratna), i.e., world poet, or 
king of poets. Srinatha was the court poet of the Keddi 
chiefs of Kondavidu and w'as the author of the Sriinqdra 
Naishadham, Kdsikhandam and other well known works. 
He is said to have visited most of the kings and chiefs 
of his time and the many stray {chdtu) verses attributed 
to him describe his peregrinations, not infrequently in a 
spirit of gentle raillery, if not satire. His poetry is 
famous for its easy liow, melody and beautifully turned 
-similies. He was a Vlra-saiva in his religious faith, which 
should have commended him to king Deva-Raya 11. 
Other Telugu poets patronised by Deva-R.lya 11 were 
-Jakkana, the author of Vikramdrka Charitramu and 
his son Jannamantri. Jakkana dedicated his work 
to one Siddhamantri, who, it is stated by him, w'as 
greatly honoured by Chamanamatya, a minister of Deva- 
Raya II. (Sources oj Vijayanafjar History, 03-64). 
Deva-Raya II was apparently a good judge of caligraphy 
for we are told that he presented one Amhamantri with 
a gold style in recognition of his superb writing. 
i^Ibid (55). 

Gopa Tippa—the grandson of Harima, the sister of 
Deva-Raya—who, we have seen, governed over Tekal, 
with his father Gopa-Raja (E.C. X, Malur 1 and 3 dated 
in 1434 and 1431 A.D.), was a Sanskrit scholar. Among 
his w'orks are Kdmadhenu, which is a commentary on 
Vamana’s Kdvydlankdra Sutra\ 7\1la-Dlpika, -n w^ork on 
music devoted to the determining of the different ways 
■of keeping time; and a work on dancing to wdiich 
reference is made in hi.s two other productions. 
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Hindu society showed visible signs of stiffening about Social life in 
the middle of the 15th century. With the downfall of ull. 
the Chola, Piindya and Hoysala empires and the inroads t'entury. 
of the Muhammadans, the tendency for caste to crystallize 
into water-tight compartments appears to have increased. 

Hence the praise given to the Vijayanagar kings of this 
period—ld8() to 1480 A.D.—as maintainers of the 
varndsrama dharma. The instinct of self-preservation 
drove the Hindus to knit themselves together against the 
Muhammadans, who showed no kindliness of spirit in 
their dealings with them or their most cherished religious 
and social beliefs. Still, the free right to marry between 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas, seems to have been in full 
force, as we hear of the existence of Brahma-Kshatriyas 
in this period as well. (See ante). Since the restora 
tion of amity between the Srlvaishnavas and Jains in 
1308 A.D. by Bukka-Raya I, there appears to have good 
feeling between them. Religion still dominated the 
every day life of the people. Gifts to Brahmans—learned 
Brahmans, poets and men who lived lives approved by 
society—were still in vogue. Learning, indeed, was 
held in such high esteem that grants to those pursuing 
learning were as common as ever before. The re-establish¬ 
ment of wwship and the restoration of festivals in the 
temples after the driving out of the Muhammadan 
invaders had added not only to the popularity of the first 
kings of the First dynasty but also had added immensely 
to their pow’er with the masses. Such good feeling 
towards themselves, neither kings nor ministers would 
have failed to notice nor use to their fullest extent. The 
result w^as social progress w'as retarded, w’hile religious 
feeling had stirred up men’s minds against the foreign 
invaders who could neither respect another’s religion nor 
sympathize with its social code. Therein lies—as it 
seems the root of a problem that is still agitating the 
public mind in India. But in the time of Dtwa-Raya II, 
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the first step was taken by him to invite Muhammadans 
to settle in the land as friendly neighbours. He showed 
the better way—by meeting their very religious suscepti¬ 
bilities in regard to making their obeisance before him. 
He even went to the extent of ordering that nobody 
should molest them and even granted them jdglrs and 
erected a mosque for their use in the capital, (^eo 
That is not merely toleration : it was brotherliness in 
religion and in social conduct. No wonder that Deva- 
Rflya succeeded in winning the goodvvill of his 
Muhammadan recruits and through them improved the 
efficiency ot his army in certain directions. We have 
not only the evidenc3 of Ferishta in triis connection but 
also of contemporary inscriptions. (For example, 
Sey'ingapatam 15 dated in 1480 A.D. states that Deva- 
Eaya II had 10,000 Turushka horsemen in his service. 
E,C. III). 

Among social customs the one that had persisted 
through ages—the practice of sati —continued unabated 
during the whole of this period of Vijayanagar rule. 
Instances of it abound in the inscriptional records, quite 
apart from what Nicolo dei Conti and Abdui* Kazaak 
state in this connection. (E g., Inscription dated in 1410 
A.D. found at Bandanike, M.A.H. 1910-1911, Para 115 : 
E.C. VII, Shikarpur 87 : E.C. VIII, Sorab 484 dated in 
1410 A.D. ; Sorab 4G7 dated in 1412 A.D. ; Sagar 8, 
dated in 1410 A.D. ; Sagar 8G, dated 1419 A.D., etc. ). 
A social custom which was found to ho inconvenient w'as 
the practice of bargaining for marriage, which appears to 
have been already common in the PadaivTdu f/.c..the 
Tundlra) Province. The llnlhinans of the province, 
among whom were Karnata, Tamil, Telugu iinii Lata, 
signed a compact that marriages among them should be 
concluded only by kanydddna, i.e., gift of the bride. 
(S.Ll. 1-82). The tax on marriage wac remitted in 
regard to all classes in the village of Ballalapura in 
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1462 A.U. This is one of those vexatious taxes that had 
been levied in Chdlii times, if not indeed long anterior to 
it. Koyal sport apparently consisted in the hunting of 
tigers and elephants. An example of the former is 
afforded in the tiger-hunt conducted by Gdpa-Ilaja, the 
nephew of Deva-Kaya II, and his son Tippayya at 
Tekal. (Se^e E C- X. Malur 1 and 3). Deva- 

Kaya himself is specially distinguished in inscriptions by 
the title Gajabvtekdra or Gayaic/ifeAttra, or the elephant- 
hunter. Mr. Krishna Sastri has suggested that this 
title has a direct bearing on the legend Rdya-Gaja- 
GandahhTrunda which ap])ears on the oljverse of certain 
copper coins of Deva-Raya II, the reverse containing the 
figure of an elephant. If a royal title is to reflect this 
legend, Mr. Krislina Sastri thinks it probable that the 
Tamil translators who rendered GajnhHehdrn into 
GajaV'Cttai-Kand-andiya (i.e., wdio w*as pleased to witness 
the elephant hunt), misunderstood the import of the title. 
In his opinion, the complete form of the title would be, 
if it is to correspond to the legend on the coins, Edya- 
gaja-hi ttkdra, (which is found in EX', X Mulbagal 147) 
or rather arirdijagaja. He, however, admits that the 
title gaja-7firigai/a-vihdr(( asbunied by VirupAksha-Kaya 
in a record dated in 1467 A.D., (K.C. X, Mulbagal 20) 
points definitely to the fact tliat the title gajahrtekdru 
was, in his reign, understood in the sense of “ Klephant- 
hunter." Abdur llazaak gives an interesting account of 
the mode of capture and the treatment of elephants at 
Vijayanagar at the time of his visit. This sport of 
elephant hunting should accordingly have given occa¬ 
sion for the coining of this title in Deva-Rava*s time. 
{A.SJ. 1907-1908, P. 250). 


Foreign trade seems to have been well developed in Foreign trade, 
the Vijayanagar kingdom during this reign. We learn 
from Srinatha’s Haravildsamu that his patron, apparently 
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a Vaisya by caste and profession, imported valuable arti¬ 
cles both by land and sea, and supplied them to the ruling 
chiefs of the time. Among the goods imported by him 
were camphor plants from the Punjab, elephants from 
Ceylon, horsts from Ormuz, musk from Goa, silks from 
China, etc. His customers included the kings cf Vijaya- 
nagar, the Bahmani Sultans, the Gajapati rulers of Orissa 
and the Reddi chiefs of KondavTdu. (Sources of Vijaya- 
nagar History^ 37-38). This merchant of the Telugu 
country was evidently like Kunjanambi of the Malayala 
country who had settled himself at the Hoysala court in 
the 13 th century. (See Hoy sal as under Somes vara). 
Srinatha is confirmed by Edoardo Barbessa, who travelled 
in 151(5 A.D., or about seventy years after the death of 
Deva-Raja II. He describes Vijayanagar as an active 
seat of trade in country diamonds, rubies from Pegu, 
silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, 
musk, pepper and sandal from Malabar. (See below 
under Krishna-Deva-Rdya), 

.Deva-Rlya II seems to have been a devout, but tolerant 
Saiva. He is said to have made the tuldpurusha and 
other great gifts and ruled the kingdom in peace and wis* 
dom. {E.C. VIII, Shiinoga 71 dated in 1431 A.D.). A 
curious gift made by him is mentioned in a record (E.C. Ill 
Seringapatam 15) dated in 1430 A.D. It is that of a 
golden cow adorned with jewels along with an agrahdra 
to Brahmans. He caused a Jain temple to be built in 1426 
A.D., in the capital. This temple appears to have been 
situated not far away from the king’s palace. (S././. i. 82). 

Deva-Raya died on Tuesday, the 24th May 1446. 
(7.^. XXV, 346 ; E.C. II, Sravana-Belgola 3*28, which 
gives the date as Kshaya near and Vaisakha month ; and 
E.C. II Sravana-Belgola, 330). An inscription dated in 
1448 A.D. states that one Prithuvi-setti, the head of the 
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Chandragniti ISKampana, who was apparently devotedly' 
attached to him, on hearing of his death, went secretly to 
Kodakani and in the presence of the god liama, is said to 
have ‘‘gained the feet of the god,'* i.e.^ died. {E.C^ 
A^III Sorab 18). This hari-kari should have been per¬ 
formed by him shortly after he heard of his sovereign’s 
death, though the gifts mentioned in the inscription 
might have been made a couple of years later (in Saha 
1370, Vihhava year, Magha, ha 11). From this record 
and from the words used in Sravana-Bclgola 3*28. 
(“ matchless Devarat,*’ etc.) it might be inferred that 
Deva-Raya II had proved himself a popular king. Sorah 
18, indeed, states that on his “ setting,” he became 
“ a inaharajaka ” or deini-god. That his death was 
deeply lamented is further testified to by the composer 
of the inscription which has been thus translated by 
Dr. F. Kielhorn in appropriate dismal terms:— 

“In the evil year Kfihaya^ in the wretched (month)- 
second Vaisakha, on a miserable Tuesday, in a fortnight wliicb 
was the reverse of bright, on the fourteenth day, the iin- 
equalled stores of valour ipratdpa) Deva-Raya, alas! met 
with death.” (LA. XXV. 34G). 

The question to whose death this inscription refers— 
whether to the death of king Deva-Raya II or his younger 
brother Pratapa-Deva-Kaya (a/eas) Srigiri—has beerk 
discussed above. There is confirmatory evidence from 
another source to show that he died in or abt)ut 1440 A.D. 
In the Triyambakapura copper-plates of his son Malli- 
karjuna, which record the grant of a village in the Hoysala 
country by Mallikarjuna to certain Brahmans, th#^re is a 
verse, from which we have to infer that his father, Deva- 
Raya II, should have recently died at the date of the 
grant. (M.A.R. 1907-1908, "Para 01). The verse in 
question is as follows :— 

Pitaryuparate sriman dhl (man) punyavatdm varah I 

Iftifnadi-Fraud had eve mho divyCiiydtra nripdgranlh H 
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Mallikarjuna, son of Deva-Rriya II by his queen 
Ponnala-Devi, ascended the throne on the death of nis 
father. He was also known as Vijaya-Rfiya II, Iminadi- 
rraudha-Deva-Maharfiya, Iiiimadi-De\M-RHya and Dtna- 
raya-maharaya. (See E.C. VHI, Nagar (35 ; Tirthahalli 
20(3, etc.; also ante). He may he styled Dtlva-Raya III 
for purposes of history. Like liis father, he ))ore the 
title of Gajabentekdra. (See E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 20(3, 
where it is stated that the name of Gujalu te-Dvrinniia- 
jmra was given to a village gifted hv Inin in the Arag.i 
l)rovince in 1463 A.D.). According to mie record dated 
in 144V A.D. (E.C. IX, Devanlialli it is jirobahle 
that he was known also as Viru[)rik8ha, though his full 
name is given as Vinlpaksha Dcva’Udud Malidruna. It 
is possible that Viriipaksha was an additional name of 
this king, though it is not by any means clear whether 
Dcva-Bdjja is the shortened form of I inlpdksha-Drva- 
Bay a or Jmmadi Praudha-DPva-M ahd rdifa, etc. He is 
said to have been born through the fav(.)ur of the god 
Mallikarjuna of Srigiri, Srisaila, in the Kurnool 

District. (E.C. VIII, Nagar (35). Hence the name 
Mallikarjuna, which is the name of the deity presiding 
over Srisaila. The exact length of his reign is not known. 
There is a Tiruvenuainallur record of his dated in Saka 
1407, Visvdvasu ( = 1455 A.D.) in which he is called 
Kumara-mallikarjunaraya. (M.E.R. 1021-22, Para 48, 
App. 13. No. 473 from Tiruvenuainallur in the South 
Arcot District. The suggestion that he may be another 
and a “later” Mallikarjuna, made in this report is 
corrected in M.E.B. 192(3, Para 39). The latest 
mention made of his reign is in a record from Tiruttalu 
in the present South Arcot District, (M.E.lt. 1920, I’ara 
39 ; also App. B. No. 422) dated in Saka 1409, Visv '. vasu, 
corresponding to A.D. 1487-8. The statement made by 
Mr. Gopinatha Kao that he “ appears to have died in the 
year Saka 1387 Vyaya Samvatsara ” (=A.D. 14(35) is. 
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therefore, untenable. (He cites no authority for the date 
mentioned by him. The coronation of Virupaksha took 
place, according to the SrTsailam plates in Saka 13H8, 
Pdrthiva ; from this, it might be presumed that his father 
might have died in Tdranu, the preceding cyclic year and 
not in the succeeding cyclic year). Apparently, a 

revolution occurred in or about Saka 1888 ( = A.D. 1406) 
when Mallikarjuna was apparently sux)erseded by Virii- 
psiksha Ill, his nephew (son of the brother of king 
Deva-l^aya 11 ),the donor of the grant mentioned in the 
SrTsailam plates. (EJ, XV. 8-24). Though superseded 
as sovereign, he appears to have continued to rule, 
apparently as a rival sovereign with Virupaksha III for 
at least another twenty-one years (from 141)0 to 1487 
A.DJ. The total length of Lis rule, so far as at present 
known, is about 41 years. (1441) to 1487 A.D.). When 
exactly he died is not yet known. He must have been, 
equally with Virupaksha Ill, swept away by the usurpa¬ 
tion of Sfiluva Narasiiuha-Kaya. 

Almost immediately after his accession to the throne, 
Mallikrirjuna had to meet a formidable invasion of his 
capital which, according to the Sanskrit drama Gangd- 
ddsiipratdpavildsa, was jointly undertaken by the 
Bahmani Sultfin (apparently Ala-ud-din) and the Gaja- 
pati king of Orissa (identified by Mr. Venkayya with 
Kapilesvara, A.I). 1484-0 to 1409-70 A,D.). An alliance 
between these two monarchs, wdth a view to their mutual 
benefit, had been in existence for some time. The effect 
of it was to check Vijayanagar aggression on the East 
Coast, which, as we have seen, had extended up to at 
least Kondavidu, where was stationed a Vijayanagar 
viceroy. Some time before the reign of Deva-Kaya II, 
an extension of territory appears to have been effected by 
the conquest of Vinukonda in the present Guntur Dis¬ 
trict. This appears to have become the head-quarters of 
M. or. VOL. II. 101 


Invasions of 
Vijayanagar, 
1446 A.D. and 
116‘2 A.D. 
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a governorship in Deva-Raya’s reign. (S. Krishnasvarai 
Ayyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, No. 17, pp. 
55-6). Though there is no inscriptional confirmation of 
this assertion made by Vallabharaya, the author of 
Kriddhhirdmam (see V. Rangacharya, List of hiscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency, II, 846-7 ; M,E,R, 191B, 
App.), it inaj' be conceded that he is stating an actual 
fact that he was the Vijayanagar governor ofVinukonda. 
Such advance could not apparently go unchecked. The 
combined invasion of the Bahmani Sultan and the 
Gajapati king of Orissa w’as probably the result of such 
extension. There were evidently two attempts made by 
these two kings—once against the capital itself, in 1446, 
immediately on the death of Dova-liiiya II and again, 
aboiit 16 years later, in or about 1462 A.D. on the 
dominions of Vijayanagar, the objective being apparently 
Kanchi and the surrounding country. The Gangdddsa- 
praidpavildisam suggests that there was an earlier attack 
of these two kings—earlier than the accession of 
Mallikarjuna—but that it had been repulsed. Taking 
advantage of the youth of the monarch, they seem to 
have renewed their attack immediately on his [recession 
and besieged Vijayanagar City. Mallikarjuna is said to 
have sallied forth from his capital, like a lion from his den, 
and “ routed the enemies so thoroughly that the two allied 
kings just escaped with their lives.'" (See M,EM. 1906 
Para 47 ; 1907, Para 56 quoting Professor Eggeling’s 
India Ofilice Library Catalogue VII. 1610 ; see also 
Krishnasvami Ayyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar Plistory, 
No. 25-26). Of this defeat sustained by Sultan Ala-ud-dln 
(not Ahmad Shah as mentioned by Mr. Venkayya in 
3J.E.R. 1906, Para 47), Ferishta makes no mention 
whatever; nor indeed does he tell us an 3 ’thing between 
the years 1448 and 1458 A.D. That the defeat was 
actually inflicted there can be no doubt. In a record 
dated in 1450 A.D., Mallikarjuna is spoken of as Tuluk- 
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Tcadala Vihhdclan the destroyer of Muhaminadan 

forces. This may be taken to refer to the successful 
opposition he offered to the combined forces of the 
Gajapati and Bahinani kings. {M.E.H. 1919, Para 39; 
App. C 151 of 1919). Ala-ud-din died in 1458 A.D. 
and was succeeded V)y his son Huraayun, a prince of 
“ cruel and sanguinary temper.” He besieged Devara- 
konda (in the Guntur District) but was driven off with 
ignominy. He died in 14b 1 A.D. and was succeeded by 
Nizam Shilh, who made room after a short reign, to 
Muhammad in July 14G3 A.D. The death of Ala-ud-din 
and the internal disputes that subsequently arose in the 
Bahmani kingdom left Kapilesvara to look solely to 
himself for his conque^sts in the south. Undaunted, he 
seems to liave made a further effort at conquest in or 
about 1402 A.D. in the country around Kanchi. This 
expedition of his against the Tundira {l.e.y Tondamandala) 
province of Vijayanagar seems reflected in contempora¬ 
neous or nearly contemporaneous lithic inscriptions found 
in that area and in the dramatic romance called Kanji- 
Kdvcri Pothi. (S. Krishnasvaiiii Ayvangar, Sources of 
Vijayanagar History, p. 0). Apparently, the commotion 
created by this expedition w’as great. Thus, a record 
dated in 1473 A.D., in the reign of Virilpaksha HI, 
refers to the confusion caused by the Oddiyan (i.e., the 
Orissa king) and the consequent cessation of festivals in 
the Siva temple of Jambai in the South Arcot District 
for ten years. (M.E.R. 1907, App. B. No. 93 of 1906). 
Another record, dated two years earlier (A.D. 1470-71) 
during the reign of Saluva Narasimhadeva-Maharaya also 
refers to the confusion caused by the Oddiyan about “ 8 
or 10 (years) ago,” and to the Vishnu temple at 
Tirukoiliir getting out of repair in consequence. From 
these records, the inference is plain that there was a 
fresh invasion of Kapilesvara, the king of Orissa, into 
the Tundira province of the Vijayanagar kingdom about 
M. or. voii. II, 101^. 
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1462-3 A.D. Kapilesvara, we know from other sources, 
spent the whole of his reign in warring with the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagar or with the Muhammadan kings 
of the Bahmani dynasty or in suppresj-ing interna! 
revolts.” 0;..4.S.7>\, LXIX, i; ii\^o M.EM. 1907, Para 
56). An inscription of Kapilesvara, dated in 14()5 A.D. 
recording a grant near Kondapalli, in the present Guntur 
District, has been found at Bezwada. This grant should 
have been made after the expedition he led against 
Tundira. {l.A. XX, 890; see also Kangachai’va, List, 
II, No. 60). 

A record of 1446, i.e., of the very first year of Malli- 
karjuna’s reign, shows that illegal exactions had to be 
stopped by the new king. It would appear that the 
ministers “ in the kingdom had been taking presents 
(by force) from all raiyats belonging to both the right- 
hand and left-hand classes at the commcucn)icnt of each 
reign. As a result of this extortion, all tlie raiyats had 
been harrassed and had run a\vay to foreign countries.” 
Worship and festivals ceased in temples ; the country 
became full ot disease; all people (th.at remained) either 
died or suffered. Mallikarjuna ordered, through liis 
ministers, the immediate cessation of this levy, thus 
relieving the poorer people from a burden which appa¬ 
rently had become w’ell nigh intolerable to bear. (See 
1906-7, Para 55 ; A,SJ, 1907-8, p. 247. /.«. 1). 

About the time Kapilesvara invaded the Vijayanagar 
territory from the north-east, a Pandvan king, of the 
name Bhuvanaika-Viran Samaraknlahalan, appears to 
have led an expedition against Kanchi from the South. 
As w^e have seen, the Stobavarilyas ruled over Kanchi 
as the feudatories of the Pandyas, and Kampana II on 
his conquest of Raja-Gambhlra-Sambavaraya and the 
capture of Padaividu, invaded the Pandyan kingdom and 
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drove out the Muhammadan Sultan (identified with 
Nasir-ud-din Dainaghan Shah) whom he killed. The 
Vijayanagar occupation of the Pandyan Kingdom was 
disputed in the reign of Harihara II, who is said to have 
reconquered the country. VirupaksVia 11, as mentioned 
before, accomplished this re-conquest and became its 
governor with the Tundira and Chola countiies. The 
Pandyans seem to have next got a chance at the time 
Mallikarjuna came to the throne. In the confusion 
caused by Kapilesvara’s repeated invasions, Bhuvanaika- 
vlra, the Pandyan king, should have tried liis luck at the 
re-capture of Kanclii, which had been lost to the 
Vijayanagar prince Kampa IT. Bhuvanaika-vira should 
have been an intrepid prince and powerful enough to 
re-as^ert Pniidyan rule over such a distant province as 
Tundira, whose ca[)ital Kanchi was. That he was an 
active prince is proved not only by this attempt at the 
re-capture of Kilnchi but also by the active rule he 
appears to have set up in his own kingdom. Many 
coins of his containing the telling legends of Samara- 
koldhalan and Bhuvandikavlra on their reverse and the 
figure of a kneeling Garuda on a fish—the Pandyan 
emblem—show that he should iiave attempted to regain 
a little of the ancient glory that belonged to his royal 
House. (See M.EM, April 1890, Para 2, App. No. 25). 
His coins are still popular in the Madura bazaar, which 
shows the vogue they should originally have had. As 
an inscription of his dated in 14()9 A.D. and recording 
two villages in the Tandyan countr}" and called after 
himself (as Sainarakr»]a.halanalliir and J^hiivanaikavira- 
nalhir) has been found in the Kkainranatha temple at 
Kanchi, it has to be inferred that he was in actual 
possession of that city for some time after its conquest. 
Seeing that his inscription is dated in 1469 A.D., his 
occupation of it cannot have been long anterior to that 
date. 
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In 1469 A.D., the Muhammadans at Bhatkal, who at 
the time had monopolized all the coast trade and upon 
whom the Vijayanagar kings had to a large extent 
depended for the supply of horst^s required by them, sold 
all that they imported to the Muh ammadans of the Deccan. 
King Virupaksha II, enraged at this conduct, ordered his 
feudatory at Honaw^ar “ to kill all tiiese Moors as far as 
possible and frighten the rest away.” The result, accord¬ 
ing to Barros, who relates the story, was that there was 
a terrible massacre in w^hich 10,000 Muhammadans lost 
their lives. The survivors fled and settled themselves at 
Goa, thus founding the city which afterwards became the 
capital of Portuguese India. Banos does n(»t mention 
the king who ordered this massacre, but Xuniz su[)plies 
the missing name, when he states that ” Goa, Ch.aull and 
Dabull ” were lost to Vija>aDauar in the reign of 
“ Verupaca,” who has to be identified with Virupakslr.i III. 
The ordering of this messacre is entirely in keeping with 
the character of Viriipaksha III as we know it. Though 
Purchas states that this massacre took place in 1479 A.D., 
Barros seems to be correct when he sets it down to 
1409 A.D. (See Sewell, A Forqotten Empire, 99b 

Shortly afterwards—about the middle of 1409 A.D.— 
Mahmud CTawrm,thc minister of Muhammad, tlie Bahinani 
Sultan, led an army to the west and after a fairly succe.ss- 
ful campaign, attacked by land iind sea Goa, then a 
Vijayanagar po.ssession, and captured it. This loss of 
Goain Virupakaha’s reign is duly chronicled, as mentioned 
above, by Nuniz. This probably is one of the wars referred 
to by Athanasius Nikitin, the liussian traveller, who 
visited tlieBahmani kingdom between 1408 and 1474 A.D- 
Referring to Mahmud Gawan, entitled Mallik-al-Tij;ir, 
he says he had been fighting the Kofars (Hindus) for 
twenty years, being sometimes l)eaten but mostly beating 
them.” (See Sew^ell, A Forgotten Empire, 103). 
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Virupaksha, however, did not fail to attempt the 
recapture of Goa from the Muhammadans. Ferishta tells 
us that in 1472-3 A.D., the Vijayauagar governor of 
Belgauiu (called Balgoan by Ferishta), instigated by 
his king, marched to retake Goa. On hearing this, 
Muhammad Shah immediately marched an army against 
Belgaum, which is described as '‘a fortress of great 
strength, liaving round it a deep wet ditch, and near it a 
pass, the only approach, defended by redoubts.” The 
place was taken, and we have to presume that the diversion 
had its effect. The name of the Vijayanagar governor of 
Belgaum is given by Ferishta as “Perkna,” by Briggs as 
“ Birkana ’’ and by Major King as “ Birkanah ” and five 
other variants of it are also knowm. Mr. Sewell has 
suggested that the real name was Vikrarna. (See A 
Forgotten Empire, 100). 

Tl.oiigh thus foiled in his attempt, Virupaksha's 
successor; Salnva Narasimha-K'iya appears to have made 
another attempt tore-capture Goa in cr about 1482, It 
was the last year of Sultan Muhammad’s reign and just 
before his death, he planned, according to Ferishta, an 
expedition to relieve Goa, which, he adds, had been 
besieged by a Vijayanagar army sent there by Sew^aroy 
(probably Narasimha-l\Aya, meaning Sfiluva Narasimha, 
the usurper). But Muhammad Shfih’s death put a stop 
to the despatch of the projected relieving force. (See 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, quoting Major King's 
B nrti a n - f - 3/ttd.s ir). 

Athanasius Nikitin, the Kussian traveller, visited Knl- 
barga betw^een 1468-1474 A.D. Whether he visited 
Vijayanagar personally or not is not ascertained. He has, 
however, left a description of the capital, which, on the 
face of it, seems to be based on hearsay ; it is so far 
correct as might be expected in the circumstances. He 
calls the Hindu kingdom Chenudar and Benudar, w’hich 
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Mr. Sewell thinks are variants of the name Vijayanagar^ 
called farther on as Bichcnegher. He states that the Hindu 
king possessed 300 elephants, 100,000 infantry and 
50,000 horse, as against Sultan Muhammad’s 900,000 foot, 
190,000 horse and 575 elephants. It cannot be surprising 
that with this enormous army, Muhammad and his 
minister Gawan were alwjiys fighting against the “Kofars” 
i.e., Hindus. Nikitin thus describes Vijay.anagiir city: — 

“ The Hindu Sultan Kadam (probably Karnatic, the name 
by which Vijayanagar was ordinarily known in those days) is a 
powerful prince. He possesses a numc'rous army and resides 
on a mountain at Bichenegher, (i.e. Jhjanagar or Vijayana^w). 
This vast city is surrounded by three forts and intersected by 
a river, bordering on one side on a dreadful jungle, and on the 
other a dale ; a wonderful place and to any ])urpose convenient. 
On one side it is quite inaccessible; a road giies right through 
the town and as the mountain rises high with a ravine helow, 
the town is impregnable.” (See Sewell, .1 Fonjcticn Empire, 
105). 

The “Hindu Sultan Kadam,” which seems a literal 
rendering of the phrase Karnataka Hindu suratrdna of 
the inscriptions, who was in power between 14t)8 and 
1474 A.D., was Virupaksha III, as the usurpation of 
Saluva Narasimha had not yet been accomplished. 

There was a terrible famine in the Deccan in 1475 A.D. 
It is said to have lasted for two years. Parts of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom should have suffered from it as the 
Telugu country, now forming part of the Kistna and 
Guntur, appears to have been ravaged by it. How far it 
extended into the interior and whether it affected any 
part of South India proper is not known. The people of 
Kondapalli (in the present Guntur District) rose in 
rebellion, killed the Muhammadan governor and invited 
aid from the king of Orissa. Sultan Muhammad advanced 
in person for the relief of the place. The Orissan army 
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retired; Rajahmundry fell and Muharamad Shah advanced 
on the Orissan king, who made peace with him. The 
reduction of Kondapalli was followed by the destruction 
of its temple and the raising of a mosque on its site. 

Muhammad next secured the Telingana country and 
‘ resolved on the conquest of Narasing-Eaya,” apparently 
the usurper Saluva Narasimha-Raya. Ferishta describes 
him thus :— 

“ Narasing was a ])owerful Raja possessing the country 
between Carnatic and Telingana, extending along the sea-coast 
to Matchi]i])attam (Masuli])atain), and had added rnucli of the 
Beejnuggur territory to his own by conquest with several 
strong forts ” (See Sewell, A Forffotten Empire 101 ; Scott, 
Feriihta I. 1(37). 

The Eurhnn-i-Madsir states, differing from Ferishta in 
tl)is matter, that Narasimhahadforestalled Sultan Muham¬ 
mad at Hajahmundrv. He and his large arniy, however, 
fled before Muhammad. After occupyingliajahujuridry, he 
marched on Kondavldu, ilu) seat of a Yijayanagar governor, 
and from there “ after its conquest, advanced on Malur, a 
possession of Narasiiiiha, towards the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar.” This place has been identified by Mr. Rice 
with Malur in the Kolar District, which, considering the 
statement of Ferishta that it was reached immediately 
after Kondavldu. seems impossible. (See Mysore and 
Coorg from, the Inscriptions, 111). Bnrhdn’i-Madsir 
also describes Narasimha as one “ who owing to his 
numerous army and the extent of his dominions, was the 
greatest and most powerful of the rulers of Telingana and 
Yijayanagar.” It adds that he “ had established himself 
in the midst of the countries of Kanara and Telingana 
and taken possession of most of the districts of the coast 
and interior of Vijayanagar.” Muhammad, on his march 
towards Vijayanagar, heard of the opulent city ot Kiinchi 


Sultan Muha¬ 
mmad's war 
aj^ainst Nara- 
simba, Cit'/m 
1180.1181 
A.n. 


Marclj on 
Kauchi and 
its capture. 
1481 A.b 
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(Kunchy of .Ferishta and Ganii of the Ihirhdn-i-Madsir) 
and its gold-plated walls and roofs ornamented w'ith 
precious stones. His cupidity was kindled and he made 
a forced march on it with (3,000 cavalry and sacked it. 
On his march back, he is said to have taken Masulipatam, 
which was in Narasimha’s hands. Mr. Sewell thinks the 
capture of Kanchi “ exceedingly improbable ” as the 
distance to be covered was 250 miles, and the way lay 
“through the heart of a hostile country.” (Sec A Forgotten 
EmpirCy ]01, /. 4). 

Within a couple of years of the revolution at Vijaya- 
nagar, wdiich ended in the subversion of the Sangama 
dynasty and the establishment of tlie Sfiluva dynasty in 
its place, the Bahmani kingdom fell as the result of 
internal troubles and civil wars. The cold-blooded murder 
of Mahamud Gawan, his famous ministiu', by Sultan 
Muhammad in 1481 A.D., so disgusted his adherents 
that the great nobles fought among thi^mselves and thus 
cameout of the dismembered kingdom the five independent 
principalities of l^ijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, Berar 
and Bidar. The first of these, with which our history 
will be principally concerned, was founded in 1480 A.D. 

Mallikarjuna appears to ha ve had six sons. Threeof these 
were Viriipakshal V,Deva-lilya IV {E,C. VlJI,Tirthahalli 
20()) and Uajasekhara (E,I. Ill, 8(3; 1 h 92, Para 9) 

though the last of these is usually shown as “ unnamed “ 
in the genealogical tables. Dr* va-Raya I V appears to have 
been born in or about 14(33 A.D., the date of Tirtha- 
halli 20(3 wdierein it is mentioned that Mallikarjuna made 
the gift of a village “ at the festival of giving a name to 
his son Deva-Raya,” Mr. Rice thinks that the occasion 
was the name-giving (ndmalinma) ceremony of Deva- 
Raya, a son of Mallikarjuna. Mr. Krishna Sastri has, 
however, suggested that as “ we do not know of any son 
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of Mallikarjuna of that name,” it is “more likely that 
the author omitted to repeat the word tanayasya a 
second time for the sake of metre.” He, therefore, 
inclines to the belief that the occasion “ Avould be the 
birthday of Deva-Raya, a grandson of Mallikarjuna,” 
whom he would identify with the Padea liao of Nuniz, 
(A.S,L 11)07-8, page 251,/, w. 10). There is, however, 
no reason whatever to read the word “ son as “ grand¬ 
son ” in this record and interpret the Deva-Kaya 
mentioned in it as a grandson named Deva-Raya of an 
unnamed son. Nor is it necessary to suggest, as Mr. Gnpi- 
natha Rao has done {E.I, XV 17), that the record “does 
not mention what name was given to the child,” when 
it specifically states that the name-giving ceremony 
w'as of tlu^ king's the donor’s) son Deva-Raya, i.e., 

the child who was dubbed Deva-Raya is actually men¬ 
tioned as such. (See K.C. VTTT, Tirthahalli 206). There 
is no need for these forced interpretations as we now 
know that Mallikarjuna lived as late as 1487 A.D. (see 
above) and that Deva-iiaya, the son named in the 
Tirthahalli record, would have? been in that year, (/, 
1487 A.D.), about 23 >ears of age, if he was living in 
that year. The further suggestion that we do not other¬ 
wise know of a Deva-Raya as a son of ^Mallikarjuna, and 
so he must be taken to be his grandson, is easily ex[)lained 
on the basis that neither of the sons of Mallikarjuna 
succeeded him on the throne and so it cannot be regarded 
as otherwise than natural that we do not hear any further 
of this Deva-Rsiya, the son of M*allik«arjuna. We now come 
to Virfipiiksha IV, the first named son of Mallikarjuna. 
He appears to have had two sons. One of these was 
Praudha-Deva-Riiya-Mahilrava (M.E.R. 11)03, App. A, 
No. 51)3 of 1902* dated in 1486 A.D.). The Praiidha- 
Deva-Raya of the I'arnapallc record of 1476 A.D. (See 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 97), may have to be 
identified with this prince, if the existence of this alleged 
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record is proved to be true hereafter. He has been 
identified bj^ Mr. Krishna Sastri with the Padea llao 
(Praudhadevaraya) of Niiniz, in whose time the Saluva 
usurpation is said to have taken place. Nanja-Eaja-Odeyar 
was another son of Mallikarjuna. He is referred to in 
certain inscriptions found in the Mysore District, as 
Mahdinandalv^vara. His records bear the dates 1488 
A.D., 1491 A.D., 1492 A.D. and 1494 A.D. (E.C, III, 
Nanjangud 53; 118; 102, 100, T.-Narsipur (37 and 
Nanjangud 101). He is probably the person whose 
name has been read by Mr. Kice as Mallikarjuna’s son 
Junjana-Kaya.” As Mr. liicc says the copy from which 
he abstracted the contents was a “ very corrupt” one, the 
name may have been wrongly read. (See E C. TX, 
Dodballapur 51 and /. n, 1; Translation, page (39). As 
Saluva Narasimha’s usurpation was complete about 1487 
A.D., it is not surprising that Nanja-Kaja is described 
as a mere Mahdmand ales vara. (Nanjangud 102 and 
T.-Narasipnr 07). Simibudy, another son of Mallikarjuna, 
who apparently ruled over a portion of tlie Mysore Dis¬ 
trict, w^as Parvatayya. He is also described as a mere 
Mahdmandalesvara in a record dated in 1494 A.D. It 
is evident that these two brothers accepted without demur 
their respective subordinate positions under Saluva Nara- 
sirnha. His sixth and last son Depanna Vodeyar is 
mentioned in a record dated in 1484 A.D. {E.C. IV 
Chamrajnagar 127). He is described in it as MaJuE 
mandalesvara the Sri-Vira-aneyabcntya Immadi-Kaya- 
Vodeyar Kurnara {l.e., son of Immadi-Kaya-Vodeyar, 
the Elephant-hunter). He made a grant of Haradanhalli 
to the great god of gods, the god Anilesvara, pndiably the 
god in the Divya-lingesvara temple at Haradanhalli, 
Cha rn raj n agar Tal iik. 

During the reign of Mallikarjuna, thciv- was a doulde 
revolution, which ended finally in the supplanting of the 
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Sangama Dynasty by the S iluva Dynasty. The first 
revolution appears to have been led by Virupaksha 111, 
son of Pratapa-Deva-Raya, uZm.,9 Vijaya-Kaya, the younger 
brotlier of Deva-Raya 11. Pratapa-Deva-Raya alias 
Vi jay a-Raya had been, as we have seen, co-regent of his 
brother in the last year of his reign. This should have 
afforded Virupaksha a convenient reason to try his 
fortune against the legitimate heir Mallikarjuna. His 
revolution should have occurred before 24th October 
1405 A.D., corresponding to Haka 1388, Cyclic year 
Pdrthira, the date of the Brisailarn Plates. These plates 
record a grant by this Virupaksha to the Srlsailam 
temple on the occasion of his coronation irlien he v:as 
seated upon the throne of his ancestors (pitryam siyuha- 
sa7}am), thus testifying directly to the fact that 
Mallikarjuna, the reigning king so far, had been success¬ 
fully superseded by him, so successfully indeed as not to 
be counted among the kings who had preceded him on 
the throne. The suggestion is complete that he came in 
by a revolution and not by succession. This inscription 
further states that Virupaksha (111) was Siva himself 
reborn under the name Virupaksha to Pratfipa-Raya and 
his queen Siddhala-Devi, and that he obtained the king¬ 
dom by his power (or by the prowess of his own arms, 
nijapratdpadadhi yatya), and that having conquered his 
enemies with his sword, he reigned with happiness. This 
statement of his winning the kingdom by his own prowess 
is confirmed in two other records dated in 1472 and 
1474 A.D. {E.C. Vlll, Sagar bO and E.C. Ill, Malvalli 
21). Among the birudas (titles) given for him are ;— 
“ the conqueror of the Suratrdna^' (apparently a reference 
to the defeats he, probably with his cousin Mallikarjuna, 
inflicted on Ala-ud-din, the Bahrnani Sultan, in ]446 A.D. 
as above mentioned); “ he who drove the Andhra king ’’ 
(this is undoubtedly a reference to the unsuccessful 
invasion of Vijayanagar by the Orissan king Kapilesvara, 
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as detailed above); he who was Suratrixna among Hindu 
kings (see Nikitin’s description below); “Tri-raja-bhuja- 
gdnnata” ; “ who was a lion to the elephants, the enemy 
kings ”; “who produces fear in the minds of his enemies,” 
etc. It is clear from this inscription that Virupaksha III 
and his pai’ty should have had put to death a number of 
persons belonging to MallikArjuna’s party and perhaps 
even drove them out of the capital and carried out his 
coronation as king. These are probably the deeds of 
prowess he refers to in certain of his grants. (See above). 
Who all fell in this confessedly sanguinary civil warfare 
it is not clear. That Mallikarjuna himself escaped is 
now evident from the discovery of his records dated 
many years after this incident, in fact dated as late as in 
1485 and 1487 A.D. Apparently he condemned himself 
into banishment from the capital. As regards his six 
sons, Virupaksha IV is mentioned in a record of 1488 
A.D„ from Gangaikonda-chdlajiuram in the present 
Trichinopoly district; Deva-Kilva IV in a record, dated 
in 1408 A.D.; Kajasekhara in records dated in 1479 and 
1480 A.D.; Nanjaraja-Wodeyar in records dated from 
1491-1495; Parvatayya in records of the same period. 
This shows that not only Mallikarjuna but all his sons 
survived the revolution. 

There are one or two points to notice in connection 
with the first revolution. The editor of the Sources of 
Vijai/anagar History has identified Virupaksha 111, (see 
No. 27, rrapannavirituffty pages 71-73 ; also Introduction 
pages 6-7) who accomplished this revolution with the 
Virupaksha of the Prapanudmritam, who, as already 
stated, has to be identified with Virupaksha II, son of 
Harihara, who was a competitor for the throne with his 
brothers Bukka-Kaya II and Deva-lhiya 11 in 1404-5 A.D, 
(see ante). The statement made in the Prapaundmritum 
that out of gratitude for relieving him from the trouble 
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of the ghostp, Vinipaksha gave up his sign-manual on 
his seal of Sri Virrtpdkfiha and substituted for it 
Sri lidma {Soiircefioj Vijaijaaaqar Tlisiorij, Introduction, 
6; Text, 7d) is contradicted by the HrTsailam plates, 
which record a grant by Vinipaksha III immediately 
after the revolution, on which we might naturally have 
—if he indeed was the Vinipaksha in question—expected 
the use of the? new sign-manual. But it bears actually the 
old sign-manuiil of Srl-virdfjdkaha, (E.T. XV, No. 2, 
page 25 ; See Text, Line 1)0). 

Nuniz’s account of this double usurpation is a tangled 
mass of detail, which, however, has not been corroborated 
by contemporaneous inscriptional records. Nuniz thus 
narrates the story of tlie first revolution which, he says, 
ended in the murder of Verupaca, i.c., \ irupaksha IV 
(see Pedigree at the end of this section), the great 
grandson of J)eva liaya II, and his unnamed elder son, 
at the liands of his own (the latter’s own) younger 
brother:— 

“On the death of this king succeeded a son named 
Yerupacarao (Vinipaksha-Kriya), As long as he reigned, he 
was given over to vice, caring for nothing but women, and to 
fuddle himself witli drink and amuse himself, and never showed 
himself either to Ids captains or to his people ; so that in a 
short time he lost that which his forefathers had won and left 
to him. And the nobles of the kingdom, seeing the habits 
and life of this king, rebelled, every one of them, each holding 
to what he possessed, so that in liis time tlie king lost Goa, 
Chaull and Dahull, and the otiier chief lands of the realm. 
Tliis king in mere sottishness slew many of his captains. 
Because he dreamed one night tliat one of his ca])tains 
entered his chamber, on the next day he had him called, telling 
him that he liad dreamed that night that tlie cai)tain had 
entered his room to kill him : and for that alone he had him 
put to death. This king had two sons already grown ipi, who, 
seeing the wickedness of tlieir father and how he had lost his 
kingdom, determined to kill him, as in fact w’as done by one 
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of them, the elder, who was his heir; and after lie had killed 
him, when they besought him to be king, he said, “ Although 
this kingdom may be mine by right, I do not want it because 
I killed my father, and did tlierein tliat which I ought not to 
have done, and have committed a mortal sin, and for that 
reason it is not well that such an unworthy son should inherit 
the kingdom. Take my brother and let him goveim it since 
he did not stain his hands with his father’s blood which 
w'as done, and the younger brother was raised to the throne. 
And when they had entrusted tlie kinj^doni to him he was 
advised by his minister and captains that he should slay liis 
brother, because, as the latter had killed his father so he 
would kill him if desirous of so doing ; and as it ap])oared to 
the king that such a thing might well be, he determined to kill 
him, and this was at once carried out, anti he slew him with 
his own hand 8o that this man truly mot the end that those 
meet with who do such ill dcotls. The king was called 
Padearao ; and after this was done he gave himself up to the 
habits of his father, and, abandoning himself to his women, 
and not seeking to know aught regarding Ids realm save only 
the vices in which he delighted, he remained for the most 
part in the city. 

“ One of Ins captains who was called Narsynigua, who was 
in some manner akin to him, seeing his mode of life, and 
knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that he should live 
and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to attack 
him and seize on his lands ; which scheme ho at once put 
into force. 

“ He wrote, therefore, and addressed the captains and 
chiefs of the kingdom, saying hovv bad it was for them not to 
have a king over them who could govern i)roperly, and how it 
w*ould be no wonder, seeing the manner of his life, if tlie king 
soon lost by his had government even more than Ins father 
had done. 

“ He made great presents to all of them so as to gain tlieir 
goodwill, a.nd when he had thus attached many ])eoi)le bo him¬ 
self he made ready to attack Bisnaga where the king dwelt. 
When the king was told of the up»*ising of this captain 
Narsymgua, ho>v he was approaching and seizing his lands and 
how many people were joining him, he seemed unmindful of the 
loss he had suffered, he gave no hoed to it nor made ready, hut. 
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instead, lie only ill-treated him who had brought the news. 

So tliat a ca])tain of the army of this Narsymgua arrived at 
the gates of Bisnaga, and there was not a single man defending 
the place ; and when the king was told of his arrival he only 
said that it could not he. Then the captain entered the city, 
and the king only said that it could not be. Then he even 
entered his palace and came as far as the doors of his chamber, 
slaying some of the women. At last the king believed, and 
seeing now how great was the danger, he resolved to flee by 
the gates on the other side; and so he left his city and 
palaces, and fled. 

“ When it was known by'^ the captain that the king had 
fled lie did not trouble to go after him, but took possession of 
the city and of the treasures which he found there; and he 
pent to actjuaint his lord, Narsymgua. And after that 
Narsymgua was raised to be king. And as he had much 
power and was beloved by the jieople, thenceforward this 
kingdom of Bisnaga was called the kingdom of Narsymgua.” 

The differences disclosed by a comparative study of the L’ciinpari^nii 
data made available by contemporary inscriptional 
records and those furnished by Nuniz WTiting about a data and 
century after the events to which they relate happened ‘fecund 
cannot be put more graphically than by the two 
following tables:— 

-AccoHiUNii TO Kvioraphic Rkcokds. 

\'ijaya-llaya I 
i 

I I 

I)r*va-Uaya II Pratiipa-Dijva-Rava (T) 

I ■ i ‘ 

Mallikarjuiia or Drva-Rava III (1,2,3) Viriipaksha III (H) 

__ , i_ ' _ . . 

Virupuksha Df-va-Raya Rajasr>khara Naiijaruja Parvata\ya DOvappa 
IV (4) IV (5) (6) Vodeyar 

Praiidha-Dt"va-Malia raya ) 

(1) Tirilialialli 200. 

(2) M.E.ll. 1002, 570. 

(3) M.K.lt, No. 37, datrd 1165 A.D. from Kanchi. 

(4) M.E.lt. 1892, No. 83 of 1892, dated in 1483 A D. from Gangaikonda- 
chrdapuram. M,E,E. 1910, Para 53, No. 398 of l'.X)9, dated in 1485 A.D.; 

M.E.ll. 1922, re-examining E.C. i\, Kaiikaulialli 101, dated in 1469 A.D. 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 102 
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(5) E C. VIII, Tirthahalli 206, dated in 1460 A.D. The full n«me 
fjiveii in the record is: Devaraya-Maharaya-Virfipsiksharaya-Prouda-Deva- 
Maharaya which l>r. Hultzscli has interpreted (eorrectlj', 1 tliink) as 
Prouda-Dcva-Mahiiraya, the son of Virupaksha-llaya IV and tlie f^randsou of 
Deva-Iiaya III. [See M.E.lt. 1003, Para 15). 

(6) 1479-1180,1486-87 {M.EJi. 1892, Para 9, E.1. Ill, 36). Kajasekhara 
is mentioned in M.E li. 19*21, Para 4*2: Appendix C. No. ]‘2l of 1921 dated in 
1470 A.D. 

(7) Deva-Iiaya mentioned in M.E.li. 1890, No. 39, dated in 1470 A.D, as 
the father of Virfipaksha and identified wrongly by Dr. Hultzsch with 
Deva-Raya II. 

(8) Mentioned in Srlsailam plates, E.L IV, 8, dated in 146.5 .\.D., as 
the eon of Pratupa-Deva-Uaya and M.E.li. 1890, No. 39, dated in 1470 A.D., as 
the son of Deva-raya identified by Dr. Hultzsch wront;ly as Deva liaya II. 
(See M.E.li. 1890, Para 2 and 189*2 Para9), M.E.li. 916 Para 61 and Appendix 
C. No. *269, dated in 1471 A.D.: M.EJi. 1921, Para 49 and A])pendix C. No. 
210 of 1921, dated in 1471 A.D. 

(9) M.E.li, J‘.K);b Para 1.5, Ajun’iidix A, 593 of 190*2 from Anhil. His 
vassal Siiluva-Sangama-Deva Mahiiraya mentioned in records dated 1481 and 
I486 A.D. wliich come from Anhil. 

.M.lC.li. 1901, Para 15, Appendix A. .593 and .594. In the earlier r(*C(»rd 
lie omits to iiiention his sovereign’s name ; hut in the later one lie mentions it, 

At’OORDlXt; TO NVMZ’K C’HKONICI.I'., 305-6 

Vijava-Hfi va 
' ■ I 

] )e VH-i hi ya II 
Pina-Hilya 

Uiiiiamecl son 

I 

Verupaca ( Virfipakslia I\’i 
iinurdered by his iinnanifd eld;.T son) 


I 

rnnamed elder son il) 
(murdered hv his 
younger hrotln r 
Padeii ifao). 


I’adca Ihio, who murdered his 
elder hrother and lost the 
kingdom to Narsymgua ” 
= .SiUuva N’arasiinlia-Jiaya. 


(1) Nuniz says that “ Veru])uca ” had two .sons already grown up, the 
“ elder” of whom, lie says, murdered his father and was in turn murdered 
by his “younger” hrother. (Niiniz’s ('hn>ni(lr, 30.51, Mr. Sewell in 
siirninansing Nuniz on page 97 of Ins book, by a slip, says that “ Vn*M]»rikKha 
was murdered by his vUlrnt son who in turn was slain by liis younger 
brother, JAidfrt Rrto,” thereby suggesting that “Verupaca” had more than 
two sons, which is not covered b^* Nuniz’s authority. 


A close examination of the above two tables will show 
that while according to Nuniz it was Virupaksha IV, the 
great-grandson of Deva-Raya II, who proved hiinscdf a 
vicious and wicked ruler and was put to death by his 
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elder son, who was in turn put to death by his younger 
brother, who in turn lost the kingdom to Saluva-Nara- 
siniha, according to the inscriptions (see Srlsailain 
plates, the Sajjalur plates—Malvalli 121—and Sagar 
60), it was VtnlpdUsha 11 nevphew of Deva-Ila3*a II, 
who superseded Mallikarjuna, son of Deva-Raya II, and 
celebrated his coronation ceremony in or about 14G5-6 
A.D., when Mallikr.rjuna was still alive. It would seem 
to follow from this that Mallikarjuna was either let off 
with his life or escaped “the pow^erful arms," as it is 
suggested in the Srlsailam and the Sajjalur })lates of 
Viriipaksha Jlf. Secondly, according to Nuniz, there 
w'ere a scries of murders—of father, son and a brother— 
bef(-rc‘ the kingdom w’as lf)St to Saluva-Narasimha ; but 
according to the inscriptii>ns of the period, found in 
widely different parts of the Vija\'anagar kingdom, there 
seem to liave been none sucli. llie murders, if any, 
should have been perpetrtited, so far as the first revolution 
was concerned, befoi e th(? coronation of Virupaksha III, 
which took place in 14()5-6 A.D. ^Mallikarjuna, his 
chief rival, w’as, as wc now’ know’, alive up to at least 
1487 A.D. ; Viii'qnTksha IV, his eldest son, w’as, accord¬ 
ing to an inscription, alive up to 1488 A.D. ; of the 
latter's younger la*others, Deva-Kaya IV w’as alive in 
1463 A.D. and Rajnsekhara, some of whose records 
dated in 14()9, 1479 and 1487 A.D. have come from 
Aml)ur and Tiruvaiinamalai, w’as alive up to at least 
1487 A.D. ; Nanjaraja and his two younger brothers also 
escaped and bore rule long after in parts of the Mysore 
District. (See ante MallikTirjuiia under Domestic Life^. 
We also know that Deva-liaya IV was an infant in 
1468 A.D. and as such could not possibly have fallen 
into the hands of Viriipaksha III and even if he had 
been secured, his murder would not have encompassed 
anything for Virupaksha III as the infant’s father and 
elder brother were at liberty’; not only was Praudha- 
M. Gr. voLi. II. 102*. 
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Brief 

enumeration 
of the 
differences. 


Deva-Maharilya, the son of Virilpaksha IV, alive up to 
at least 1486 A.D. but also is represented as ruling, one 
of his subordinates Saluva-Sangainadova-Maharaja mak¬ 
ing a grant in bis reign mentioning him as the ruling 
king. It would thus seem that not only Mallikarjuna 
but also his two sons and his grandson Praudlia-Deva- 
Mahnraya, in other words, he and all his direct descend¬ 
ants, w'ere alive for many years after the coronation of 
Vriipaksha 111. From these data, the inference seems 
possible that Vinipaksha’s revolution prevented the 
succession of Mallikarjuna’s sons to the soreretgnt]/, 
though there is evidence to show that all his six sons and 
his grandson Praudha-Deva Maharava bore rule--pro¬ 
bably as local governors—in the old Tundlra and Chdla 
and Mysore countries from where their inscriptions 
came. Mallikarjuna also seems to have ruled over parts 
of the same countries including the modern Coimbatore 
from where many of his later records come. 

1920, Para 41; see M.E.B, 1921-22, Para 45 and 
references to records therein.) 

As between the testimony of Nuniz and the testimony 
of the inscriptional records of the pei iod they deal with, 
the latter has undoubtedly to be preferred. The follow¬ 
ing reasons may be urged against the acceptance of 
Nuniz’s story:— 

(1) His narrative gives no details as to names, and is 
confessedly one made up from the memory of his informants, 
who appear to have gone wrong: (2) Ids statement about 
successive murders is not confirmed by any of the inscriptions 
so far discovered ; on the other hand, all of them indicate that 
the persons alleged to have been murdered—?.c., Virupaksha IV 
and his brothers—were living for many years after the 
coronation of Virupak.sha III; (3) his account confuses the life- 
stories of the two Virupakshas of the period—Virupaksha III, 
son of Pratapa-Deva-Raya and ne])hew of king Deva-Raya 
II and Virupaksha IV, the eldest son of Mallikarjuna, 
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and attributes to the latter’s sons the first revolution whereas 
according to the Srisailam and the Sajjalur plates and Sagar 
60, it was actually Virfipaksha III w'ho “ hy his prowess” 
managed to dethrone Mallikarjuna and got his coronation 
celebrated at Vi jay an agar. 

In view of every one of the sons of Mallikarjuna 
surviving the revolution of Virfipaksha III, it has to be 
l^resurned that the revolution effected by him was a 
bloodless one, so far at least as the irninediate parties 
were concerned though not unaccompanied by deeds of 
cunning which the composers of the Srisailam and the 
Sajjalur plates have described as deeds of prowess. 
There is, how^ever, an element of truth in Nnniz’s 
account, which deserves to be noted. The statement 
made hy him that “ Padea Uao,'’ the last son of Viru- 
paksha IV, lost the kingdom to ‘‘Nar.symgua,” /.c., 
Silluva Narasirnha (Sewell,^! Forffotten Empire, 30G-7) 
may be true in this sense that he was pcssihlj/ the last 
dir(‘ct lineal descendant of the Sangama dynasty w’ho 
was probably entitled to the throne, which Saluva 
Narasinga-Ufiya usurped from Virfipaksha III in or about 
I48o A.D., the supplanting being virtually completed 
in that year. 

That this is as nearly as may be what actually 
occurred in connection with the first revolution and how 
this first revolution led to the second revolution by 
which Srduva Narasinga-Kaya I came to occupy the 
Sangama throne will be clear from a consideration of the 
inscriptional record.s of Mallikarjuna, Virfipaksha III and 
Saluva-Narasinga-Kaya I, the usurper. These are set 
out below, in chronological order, in Tables A, B 
and C. These tables will indicate the position much more 
clearly than any explanatory glosses on the records 
themselves. 


The story of 
the two 
ri'volutioiis as 
indicated in 
epipjraphic 
records of the 
three 

sovereigns. 
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TABLE A. 


Inscriptions op MALiiiKAiwuNA. 


SI. 

No. 

Authority quoted 
from 

Date of 
Record 

Contents of Record 

1 

m C, VIII, Nagar 
68. 

1441-2 A.D. 

Refers to a death in a (?) local light 
ill the reign «jf linmadi-Deva-lfaya- 
Maliiiraya at VijayanaLmr, protect¬ 
ing it ill rigbteoiisness, " 

2 

E.r. V^II, Shi- 
karpur 240- 

1442 A.D. 

Raising the seige of a village in the 
reign of Rajudliira ja Raja Paniines- 
wara Vlrapratiipa Iininidi-De va- 
Raya Maharaja (i.e., Mallikurjunaj. 


r:.C\ VII, Shi- 
karpiir 36. 

1415 A.T>. 

Records a snti when Tniniadi-Dr-va- 
Riiya was ruling a pi'aeeful king¬ 
dom. 

1 

M.B.Ii. 1926-26, 
Para SB, App- C- 
No. 251. 

Saka 1366 
Kshava 
(A.D.“ll40) 

Registers a remission by a local ruler 
in th(‘ reign of MnlHkarjnmi, son of 
Vi ra-1 V a - R a y a M ah li rsi y a. 

5 

E.C. VII, Shi- 
kurpur 230. 

E.C. XII, I’ava- 
gada 09, 

1417 A.D. 

1417 A.D. 

Records u stifi in the* reign of Raja- 
dliiraja J^aramesvara Vira-prata[>a 
>Ia)lika I'juna Maha ra ya. 

Grant hv MHlliksIrjiina, chI h-d Iniinadi- 
Devu-haya, who was so called be¬ 
cause he was “double of his fatlier 
in valour.” Th<» gift was of a 

village re called J>evnriiyupura in 
Rayadurg Kiiigih'rii. Tin* donee is 
said to liavi* hc^eii the author of 
Hhnah yii hin'i shn and proficient in 
all kinds of learning. H«* was exa- 
rnin<-d by the king in an assembly 
of the learned and all the learnt*d 
men wert?, it is said, pleased with 
him. 

r, 

M.E.Tt. 1907-1908, 
Para 61(copper 
plate recoraj. 

1447 A.D. 
Saka 1869 
Prabiiava 
Year. 

The record states inter n fi.i that Malli- 
karjnna was so iiani(*il heeause he 
was horn by the favour of God 
Mallikarjuna of Srigiri and men¬ 
tions tin* grant of a village in the 
Hoysala country to certain Rrah- 
iiians. It was renamed Praudha- 
Deva-Haya-i>ura after himself. 

7 

E.C. VI, Koppa 

1 32. 

1448 A.D. 

Rcicords a grant made wlu*n Mahat'aju- 
dhirit ja Ra ja)>Hrani«'>svara VTra- 
Pratapa .Mallika rjinia Mnharaya 
was ill Vijayanagar maintaining 
the 1 'ft rnasnt mrnthti rnt-nn. 

8 

E.C, VIII, Sorab 
473. 

1418 A.D. 

Roct'rds .1 death in a raid in the reign 
of Mallikarjuna. son {Kttnulrti) nf 
King Devaraya 11. 

9 

E.C. Ill, Seriiiga- 
patarn 11. 

1448 A.D. 

Records th<* grant of a village belong¬ 
ing to KanmiTiihiidi by Mallikar- 
jiiiiH, also called liriinadi-De va- 
Rava, to a Rrahniati named Diivara 
Rhutta. 
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Table A. — contd. 


SI. 

No. 

Authority quoted 
from 

iJate of 
Kecord 

(,'outentK of Record 

10 

ii’.C. Vlll, Na^ar 
(57. 

1460 A.D. 

When (?Iminadi) Deva-Riiya Mabarayn 
wa.*! in Vijiiya, royal city of many 
cimntries, protectinpf all the country 
in his own rif^ht {Svnffhnrmn.f/alftt) 
a ^rant of certain insif'uia of office 
WHf-- made in favour of ('hidbodba 
Rburati bv Iibr»"avardliana-viila- 
puru.sba, descended in the line of 
Siiresvarachar 3 *a, disciple of San¬ 
kara charva. 

11 

K.r. VITI, Tir- 
thaiialli 220. 

Abotit 1150 
A.!^. 

A ^raiit in the time of Iinmadi-Pra- 
tapa-De va-Rii va. 

12 

VIII, Tir- 
thahalli 155. 

About M50 
AD. 

A {'rant by' J^rlf'iriinalla (!)deyar, 
Governor ;'f Araf'a, in the reif'ii of 
the victorious Mabarajadbira ja 

Vira-Pratapa Mallikarfuiia at V’ija- 
Vaiia^ar, ruling a secure empire. 

13 

Ji\(\ IV, llnn.sur 
126. 

(?• 1450 

A.D. 

Records a grant by Mallikarjuna ()de- 
yar. 

14 

M.K.n. lOOl.App. 
n. No. 524 of 
1920, l.,ithic in- 
.seriptioii at (.io- 
pinatii Ti*in])le 
at PHttisarn, 
Kiiuibakonuiii 
'piluk. 

1150 A.D. 
(Saka 1372 
I’ronio- 
duta;. 

Records gift of land by Saliiva Tiru- 
nialaiyadeva Mahilraya. 

16 

K,C. VI, Koppa 

1451 A.D. 

Records a grant when Mabarii jiidhi- 
raja Vlra-I'ratapa-Deva-Raya, was 
in Vijayanagar upholding the J'ar- 
nnHramadlt’.irmfiH. 

lf> 

K.C. VIII, Sorab 
56r3. 

1451 A.D. 

Refers to a Sati Chandragutti Province 
in the reign of Mabariijadbirilja 
Vi ra-Prat a pa Mall ika r j un a-R a y a. 

17 

I£.C. IV, Hunsur 
90. 

(?) 1452. 

Records a grant by Ilainparasa, of the 
customs, in order that merit might 
accrue to Mallikarjuna. 

18 

E.(\ VIII, Sorab 
167. 

1454 A.D. 

Refers to the setting of a Viragul in 
the (■♦overnorsbii) of Treasury by 
Lingappa-Vodeyar of the Cbandra- 
gutti Province during the reig!^ of 
Mallikarjuna Maliiiraya. 

19 

7‘;.C. Ill, Mal- 
valli 86. 

(?) 1151 A.D. 
(Prabbava) 

When Sri man Mabarajiidbira ja Malli¬ 
karjuna Mahariiya was ruling the 
Kingdom of the world. (Record 
incomplete.) 

20 

K.i\ VIII, Nufj^nr 
65. 

1455 A.D. 

Stat* 8 that to King Praudba Deva- 
Raya II and Ponnala-Devi was 
oorii, through the? favour of God 
Mallikarjuna of Srigiri. a son 
called Mallikarjuna. On the death 
of liis father, Imiiiadi (Praudha)- 
Deveiidra (i c.,Mallikarjuna » became 
tlu* king of the world, lie is termed 
“powerful “ and “ C^hief of Kings." 







Ilf Iffconi 


21 i:.C. IV. Nafra- M57 

I maii^^ala 91. > 


22 V, Ilassaii 1458 A.D. 

IG. 


23 K.r. Ill, Seringa- 1458 A.D. 
patani 89. 


24 Ill, Seringa- 1468 A.D. 

patam 133. 


25 M.EJi. H^20, Saka 1361 
App. C. No. 212 Praijiatlii 
, ol 1920. (A.D, 

1469). 


26 li’.rT. III. Mandya 1459 A.J>. 

12 . 


27 E.C. Munclya 1459 A.D, 
59. 


J? 4 ‘Cords a grant to ii tenipii- in the 
reign of Malisl rii jaflliinlja-Vira- 
Pr atii pa- M all i k a i j 11 n a -It ay a - M a h a - I 
rilya. 

Grant by order of Maltarajadhiraja 
Ariraya Vibbiida, eaptiviitor of 
tbe women of Kiintana (^Knntalaj. 
Mallikii rjiinii-Maba ra ya. 

\Vb€*n Mubara jadbirjl ja Vlra-Pratapa 
Iniinadi-Prandba-I )eva-ltaya call- 
<‘d Mallikarjuna M aba ray a was 
rilling tbe kingdom of tbe world, 
Tiinititinna-Dunnayaka who was 
the lord of Nagainaiigala and I'bief 
Ministt*!* of ^lallikariuini erected a 
inn-ntu'jut for fet*ding Srlvaisbnava 
lirabmans and }>rovid€.Ml for the 
niaintenanee of tbe dining ball by 
tbe grant of two vilbigi‘s with tbe 
permission of Mallikarjuna. 

States that Tinimanna-Dandanatlia 
became minister of Mallikarjuna or 
Ininiadi Deva-Paya. With tht* per¬ 
mission of Mallikarjuna. Tim man¬ 
na’s wife made a grant of two villages 
for tbe CioddesK Laksbini, at MrdkTite. 

Ilecnrds a grant of land for dtiily wor 
ship in a tem])]i>, in tbe reign of 
]M a h ji III a 11 d III e s V a ra V \ ra- P ni t ii pa- 
Kiimara-Mallikarjuna. 

(Four other in.seriptioiis in tbe 

1920. Aiip. C’. Nos. 216, 231,234 
and 236 dated in tbe eycJic years 
I'ronuidiita, Prabhava, l-'rabhava 
and I’rabbava respectivtdy mtuition 
till* reigning king as “ Mullikarjuna- 
Rayii ” or Mubamandalesvara 
M all i ka rj una - It a y a ’' I. 

Jtecords a gu-ant by Maharajadliiriija 
Sri Pratjipa Mallikarjuna and his 
chief ministerTiinmaiina-Dannayaka i 
while at I'enngonda on business 
connected with Niirasinga’s King¬ 
dom, /.c., Province (Apparently 
Narasinga was then governing over 
tbe IVmikonda province). It is stated 
in this rc^cord that Mallikarjuna 
was at tbe time “ ruling the King¬ 
dom in peace” from Peiiukonda. 

Similar to Mandya 12, and dat<‘d in 
the same year. The grant mentioned ' 
in it was made by Mallikarjuna 
while on a visit to Peiiukonda with 
bis chief minister Tiinmanna on 
business connected with Narasinga’s 
Province. 
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TabT.E k.— contd. 


SI. 

No. 

Authority quoted 
from 

Date of 
Record 


J:.(\ VIIf, Sa^-ar 
2. 

r?) J4(i0 
A.D. 

2t» 

KA'. VI 11, Sorab 

rm. 

1401 AT). 

80 

HA'. X, Rowrinf'- 
l>ete 2-1. 

1402-3 A.D. 
(Saka 13Ho 
Cbitra- 
bba nu.) 

.31 

j;.C. VITl, Tir- 
tluibalii 2C6. 

1403 A.D. 

32 

H.C. VIII, Najjar 
(*.9. 

1403 A.D. 

31 

i:.C. IX, T)od- 
ballapur .^;1. 

1404 

34 

K.('. IX, Kunkan- 
lialli 

146 7 A.D. 

3.'i 

H.C. X, Rowriiif;- 
pete Ih. 

140.0 A.D. 

(Pa rtbivat 

30 

H.a. Ill, Mal- 
valii G4. 

140-i A.D. 


Contents of Hocord 


Refers to tlie time. wIjj n Mallikjirjuna 
was kiiitr at Vija_vana"ar. 

Refers to a ](K‘al fi^'ht in the reij?n of 
M a h ft r a j ii d h i rii j a Ai a 11 i k a r j ii n h -11 a ya. 

lic'cords an exemption from eertain 
taxes in favour ot a teniple when 
Srlman Maha ra jadhira ja Mfiru- 
Rayara-danda, etc., Mallikarjuna, 
son of Deva-Jtilya (II), was on the 
throne, granted hy one Tamma- 
iraeattiir of Miiluvayi, who was 
apparentlj* a suhordinate of Kattari- 
Sa 1 u \ a -N ar H s i n fra - R a ya - V'odeya, 
the future usurper. 

R<*r!ords the frrHut of a village in the 
Arafja province made by Afallikar- 
juna, }iamed Ijumadi-L>eva-Kiiya. 
at the festival of fiivinfic a name to 
liis son Ih'-va-Raya. 

Refers to a frrant in the reipn of the 
“Great Kinfr” named Mallikarjiina. 
who was called TMiniadi-l>eva-Raya, 
hy th(‘ kiiif; himself while at Vijuya- 
nufrar. The f^vnut was made hy the 
kiiifr on his birthday nmder his 
natal stari. 

Records a •rrant by the Mahaiiayaka 
Naiija-Raja-Ode>ar {wronirly read 
as Jun/ann JifitHt). son of Mallikar- 
juna, *■ th(‘ frreut Ganda-bheriinda 
to the three kiiifrs.” 

Records a frrant to the God of Sri- 
puvMita when Mallikarjuna was 
rnliiifi tlie Kiiiirdoni. 

Records the ffi ant of certain levies 
(tribute m 'ju-y for .sacred ashes and 
rev<‘iine fri)m forct-d sales) which 
were levied for the palace from the 
temples of the Muhivriyi Ih'ovince, 
to the temple of Syayanihhunalha 
at Madaivahi, in order that merit 
mifrht accrue tt» Mallikarjuna-Raya 
^laharaya. This firant, it is said, 
was made aecordiiifr to the order of 
V i r a - S i 11 fta - R a y a -1) dey a r (a ppa r 

ently a sliortened form of or a mis- 
lection f<^r Xarasinpi-IGlja-C)deya, 
the future usur])en. The inscrip- 
tii*ii beiiif' incomplete, it is not 
clear w'hat positiiui he l)eld under 
Mallikarjuna. 

Records the restoration of the Arke.s- 
vara teniple at Malavalli and the 
erection of a jdhmflara for the 
God on th<- date mentioned while 
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Table A.— 


SI. 

No. 

Authority quoted 
from 

I>ate of 
Becord 

Contents of Rc^cord 


E.C. IX. IVvaii- 
halli 50. 


Rajildhiraja VTra Pratiipa Deva- 
Kaya-Mahilraya was promotin</ 
the iucreoHe af his kintjtiatu. (4’h<‘ 

name DPua-Itiliftt is read in pJaee of 
the usual Ittinuuli I)ern lith/a). 

37 

J407 A.l). 

Records a Koda^i ^^rsiit in thi* reign 
of Mahariijfi dhiril j:i \'Ira-Prata pa 
Deva-HiTya {i.e., Mallikarjuna). 

38 

A’.f’. IX, Ma^adi 
44. 

1475 A.l). 

R<‘eords the setting ui> of a pillar 
\vh<*n Deva-Huya M ana ray a («.<*., 
Maliikarjnna I was ruling all the 
empire. 

39 

B.r. VIII, Tir- 
tbahalii 153. 

Alunit 14 HO 
A.D. 

R€‘f€*rs to a grant niadt* out <»f a gratit 
rnadt- l>y Dr-va-Kaya Mahariiya in 
the name of Narasiinha Bharati- 
Odt'yar—the grant having been 
made before tl)e eves of Purnshot- 
tama-Bha i*ati-( Ideyar, in t!ie pre¬ 
sence I'd (.loti Vidyiisankara, at the 
feet of Narasimhesvara. 
fThis reft-rs to a grant carved out of 
a grant by Deva-Rjiya 11). 

40 

M.li.li. 1921-22, 
Para 4H ; Ai)p. 
B. No. J7;i. 

Sal<a 1 107 
^'i.sv^l vasii 
(A.D. 
1485). 

Registers the grant to the Kaikolans of 
V'alndHilaml)attu-ra jya in thi- Kan- 
clii province, certain privilege-, in 
the reign of Kui.ara Maliikarjnna. 

41 

M,B.T{. 1925-20, 
Para 39: Aj)Il 
B. No. 422 of 
1925. 

1-187 A.D. 
(Saka 140i)- 
V’^i.sva- 
vasu). 

Kec«>rds a royal charter, issin-d by 
iMallika rjuna, son of Devaraya- 
Mahariiya, “ who instituted the? 
(‘li^phant limit,” in favtmr of the 
Kaikolans of the- Kanchi ]>rf»vince 
in respoHM- to their represeiitatiiui 
to Aramvalatta-Nayinar, the king's 
minister. 


TABLE B. 

INSOUIPTIONS OP VlUri'AKSir V in. 


SI. 

No. 

Anthority 

Date 1 

(■t>nti‘nts 

1 

E.C. IX.Devaij 

1447 A D. Cve- 

Records a grant when Mabaraja- 


halli 38. 

lie year Pra- 
bhava. (Ditiiie 
inscription at 
Dbarriiapiira, 
Dt-vanhalli 
Taluk, on a 
Slone- nortli (>f 
the Tii-umala- 
De va Te in pit*.) 

dliiraju llajapiiramr'svara, master 
of tin? hmr oceans, Virupuksha- 
Deva-ltaya-Malni-Hriya was ruling 
a secure kingdom. (This is the 
earliest insc.riptioii known of Viril- 
paksba, which Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri remarks ‘‘could not be ex- 
}>lained titlierwist* than by suppos¬ 
ing that the king (presumably 
Mallikarjuna) was also called Viru- 
pakstia ” 
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Table B —contd 


SI. 

No. 

Authority 

Date 

Contents 

2 

E.C. V, Belur 
136. 

146G A.D. ... 

A grant by Mabarajadhiriija Raja- 
pa ram esvara Vlrapratapa Viru- 
paksharaya Mabaraya of Ilebbalur 
village to God (3ianiiakesava of 
Behir. 


K.C. V, Arkal 
Sud 41. 

1468 A.D. ... 

A grant made in the reign of Maba- 
ra j Ji d li i r il j a R j i J apn ram As va ra VI ra- 
Pratiipa Cbakravarti Virupaksba- 
DA VH 

4 

VTTI, 

Tirthaliiilli 

143. 

1468 A.D. ... 

Refers t(>.tbe setting u]) of a Virugfil 
in the Araga Kingdom during the 
Governorsliip of Devappa Danda- 
iiilyaka-Gdf'var, the great minister, 
in the reig'n of Mahurajadliiraja 
Rajaparainesvara Viru))aksba-Ma- 
bfiraya who was in Vijayanagar 
ruling the empire in peace and 
wisdom. 

5 

E.(’. TTl, Soriii- 
^'Hpatuin 139. 

1468 A D. .. 

Men t ion K M ah a ra j a dh i rii j a -R a j a- 
paraniesvara VTra-Prat;ly>a Viril- 
paksha-Maliarslya as governing the 
kingdom of the world. 

G 

] 

J:.(\ X, Mulba 

flR} 20. 

1468 A.D. ... 

Records that when Maharajadhiraja 
(rajahetc* Kara. A'ira-Pratapa Viru- 
paksha-Raya-MalnTraya was ruling 
the world, one Muluvayi llarivappa 
remitted in onlrr that (iharnni 
niiglil accrue to Xarasinga-Raya- 
Odeyar i doubtless the usurper 
Silliiva Narasiinha), certain fixed 
rent due to him from a local (’ity 
merchant, on condition that he 
daily presented two betel leaves for 
God Soma of Mulhagai as long as 
the sun and moon exist. 

7 

i'.’.C. X. Mulbu 
147. 

1469 A.D. 
(Virfidhi year » 

Incomyd»*le. Iteeords that when 
Srlinan Maha r:l jildhira ja Ari nlya 
Vihhada and (4ajahetegilni Viru- 
paksha-Raya-Maharaya was ruling 
the kingdom of the world, some 
Mahamandalesvara did something 
• probably made a grant). 

8 

3/..1.7?. 1907- 
1908, Para 02. 

1469 A.D. ... 

Records a grant in his reign to the 
God Damddaraperuma 1 at Banner- 
ghatta. 

9 

J:j\ XIT, Gub- 
bi 29. 

1470 A.D. ... 

When Mahiirajadhiraja Rajapara- 
mesvara Vlra-Pratapa-Virfjpa ksha 
was ruler of the world, and his 
grea t m i n is ter S i riga ppa- Da n ml ya ka 
was administering the kingdom 
(called Sr't-rtl jif(i) mahasamanta 
Kalaru-Nayak’s mother Kallarasi- 
yaniina renewed the whole temple 
of Sidda Mallikarjuna at Sampige, 
Gubhi Taluk. 
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10 K.C. X, Mulba- 

KaJ 253. 


KX\ 111. Sc i iii- 

^uputaiii 


Hr/ M.K.Ii. 1921 22, 
Appoiidix IJ. 
No.491 of 1921, 
liithir i’i‘<‘ord 
at Tiriivoiiiiai- 
iiallur, .Stiuth 
A root District. 
115 M r. ii 1921. 
Appciirlix D. 
No. 120 of 
11)21. l.ithic 

iiisr.’i'iptioos a I 
Ay vapillyain. 
Ami Division, 
North Arcot 
District. 

/•;.C. VIII, 
Sa^ar fiO (Yi- 
diivaui stom*- 
iiiscriptioii at 
tht' Vidiivjii i 
I^arsvaiiatha- 
]>asli, Safrar 
Taluk). 


Saka 3388, Cyc¬ 
lic year Vik- 
ari, which do 
not a^rree. 
Saka 1388 tails 
in Cyclic year 
Vyaya and 
would be A.D. 
1-140 ; and 
Vikiiri in Saka 
1392, or 1470 
A.D. If the 
Cyclic year 
may he taken 
as tlie ^iiide, 
the date 1470 
A.II., may be 
ar-cr^pted as 
correct. 

1471 A.D. ... 


1471 .\.D. (Saka 
1393) \’ikriti 
Kumldia St‘e 
tiratana Mon- 
rlav Cthiram. 


1471 A.D. (Saka 
1393, Khaira). 


147-2 A.D. 


Records a ^?rant by Narasiiif^a- 
Raja-Odeyar (?.c., Salluva Nara- 
simha) wImmi the Maihai-Raja, lord 
of the esisterr: and western oceans, 
Gajabetekairai, V irfipii ksha-M aha'a- 
riiyai was ruliiif' the kiiif^dom of 
the world. 


Mentions Mahar;! jadhirai jai Ihlja- 
P ra tal pa i r u ] > ai k s h a - M a h ai r al va, 

also snbdm*r of host ile kind's, etc., 
as fjovernin;.^ the kin^^dom of the 
world. 

Records the ^dft of certain taxes for 
mainlHinitif.; certain services at 
th<i tem})le aiul nu*iitions Sa'aluva 
Nairasinilia Deva Mahalraja. 


Refristr^rs th»' r(*niission f»f taxes and 
thf* f'raint of piivile^^cs to those 
who colonised Narasimha Tirnpati 
foun<h‘d bv Iswara Naiyaikai, the 
H^eiit of SalhjVH NaraiKineairal^ u 1. 


Records a .i.rrant at tbc*timeof SoUir 
eclipse tt» a I’a'a rsvaii.l t ha teinj^le 
built b\ Parsai^raiida. wlio wa.s 
dc^voted to “ •jjifts of baxl, slaelter, 
iiK-dicine and leatmiijf^,” ait liliivaiie 
in Hebbayai.l-na'id, in the* ]»rt*.seiit 
Sagar Taluk, in the reipn of •* the 
f^r<*at \'inl]>i'iksha mahal ralyu,” 

Mali a» raj al d 1 1 i r a"i j a If ;1 j a ] ui ra n i e s v a ra, 
t,dory ot th^^ Isvaini-kiila, refut^e of 
tlie world, favourite of tlae minds 
of earth and f»>rlnne, wlio acquired 
tin- kingdom hy his own prowess. 
(The piiriise is not conclucbid but 
may bi* filled in from other records 
BUeh as Sajjalur and Srlsaiilam). 
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SI. 

No. 

Authority 

Date 

13 

K.C. Bowring- 
pete 19. 

1472 A.D. ... 

14 

K,C. ITT, Mal- 
valli 121. 

1171 A.D. ... 

15 

K.C. VIII, r>27. 

1175 A.D. ... 

10 

K.C. V, 
CHiaiinaraya- 
putna 153. 

1478 A.D. ... 

17 

K.C. Bo wring- 
pi‘te 69. 

1178 A.D. ... 

18 

K.C. X, Mulba. 
gal 10*1. 

1485 A.D. ... 


Coiittiiits 


liecords a tyrant when Maharajadhi- 
riija JhijapHra rues vara Vira-i*rji- 
ta])a Viriipa ksha-llsiya was riiliiif' 
the kifi^dorii to (iod Syayainhlintha 
at Madivala by Liuf'aniia-Kaja, the 
tdTic'er of Bethainaii^ala, in order 
that merit inifj^ht aecriie to Maha- 
maiidalesH MedinirniHra-Ciaiida 
Kathilri Saluva Narasinj^'ara ja- 
Vodeyar. 

Mentions a f^rant of “ the celebrated 
Virfipaksha” who was Siv'a him¬ 
self reborn. l^ajcidhiraja ; kirif' of 
the world : f^reat in making f^ifts; 
fountain of mercy; who hatl ac([uir- 
ed hy his(»wn prtnvess tlie ki^it^dom; 
who hud obtained ohedit iice troni 
every part of hi«i dominion ; \f'ho 
had conquered every c‘nemy on the 
hattie held ; who shone in tiie world 
as a true liero ; the holder of titles 
such as Muru-Bayura-t.ianda; l^ara- 
ra vara-bliayankara; Hindu-rilya- 
Suratrana, etc. Baler on, in tlie 
f^raril portion, he is spoken of as 
kiiit: Virupaksha who was Kartut- 
/I sro rn-ro i/tt Kmijnru icliief among 
the eliiefs of the Karnata). lie is 
alsixleserihed as the st>n of Pratapa- 
Mahipati and Simhaltt-Devi (a 
mislection f<.>r Siddliala-t)evi). 
Beci*rds tlie purchase of lands for 
the Kasurkuppa temple (rod in 
Kdunad, iix t’luindragutti Pro¬ 
vince. when Virupaksha-Baya was 
in \'i juvanHgar ruling thi‘ kingdom. 
:\ grunt by Maharajadhiraja Kiija- 
ParHinesvara Vlra-l^ratapa Viru- 
paksha-inaharaya when he was in 
the residence of liastinavati (^'ija- 
yanagariruling a ]»eaceful kingdom. 
Incomplete. Mentions that when 
M ah a ra j a d h irii j a Baja para m es- 

vara V iru]u'i ksh ara ya-Maha rii ya 

was ruling the kingdom of the 
world, etc. 

Seems to record a grant by one 
Lingatina when Virupaksha-inaha- 
raya was ruling the kingdom of the 
world—but the sicnilicant words 
occur, *• in the administration of 
Narasiniha-Baja-Vodeyar " \i 
Siiluva-N jirasimha). The words 
u.sell are : \'iruf}akaha-ftmltnnltfartt. 
lirithiri-raytun qt-tjHttnn yirnlu 
Surnshn fiti-liojfi- Voticyarn ptlla^ 

ttt'iialu >._ 
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TABLE C. 


Inscriptions of Saluva-Narasimha-Raya I. 


SJ. 

No. 

Authority 

1 >ate 

Contents 

1 

M.K.n. IWOJ. 

ApjJt'iidix ii. 
No. i2o:J, Ijitli- 
ic liiscrip- 

ti.oiiK at 'riru- 

iiiala \'i‘uka- 
tr-sajiorurjiril 

tiMiijil 

ll5r> A.D. (Saka 
ld78, Dhiitri.) 

Gift of a villiif^e to the totii]>]e by 
NarasiiiRH-Dcva-Maharaya, st>n of 
GiiiidHya-Dr* v'a- M a ha ril ya . 

‘2 

M.h'.Ii. 1917, 
Appeijcli.x H. 
“O-i, Ijithic 
insrripti >11 at 
Orwiiida UTija 
iNTuinal Tfiii- 
]ile at Ijowor 
9’i.ru]>ati, North 
An ot District. 

M57A.D. . 

llerordsthat Narasiiif^a-Itaya-l>cva 
Maharasu ordtu-cd certain pnare- 
1o he il,do]»ted Avit)! rc;,uird to 
distribution of food in tin* 'I'li iipati 
Hill and other temples and refiU's 
also to )l»c fccdiiif^ 1jousc.s cojiiroil- 
by luni at Tirii]>ati. 


M.Ji.If. 191S. 

li. 

270, 

inscription at 
Tijninakkottili, 
Mannar^uili 
taluk. 

MOO A.l>. 
(dated i)i 

Vi java, Saka 
U18H.') 

Recorils a ^’ift of la ml l»y Vlra- 
Narasinj4;a- rjiya-Nayaka \M.K.U. 
191H. Apjauulix Ji. N(). ol6. uii- 
<lated, whicli mentions the same, 
cbiei, iMsiN* also hidonp to him). 

X 

M.K.Ji. 1919, 

.•\ jjpt'iitli X C. 

No. u-iy Tiitliif 
inscription at 
Ndchch iknluin 
nc*ar Kiiiii- 
nicdu. South 

A r<.•ot Di.*^t' ici. 

lion A.I ). < Saka 
l;JS8, Vijaya.j 

(lift of land foi* idTerin^s, ft‘s1.ivalB 
and a flow e)* rdcii at Munnini by 

Taniiuurao, at:cnt of .Xnnaniara- 
sayya, tt rmftnuim of Narasin^'a- 
Ka yu-1 tlaiya r. 

o 

J:.(\ .\, Kolar 
2;J. 

JICTA.D. ... 

iJecords a^o'ant by Mabfi ra jadhira ja 
Mandalesvara Kntliari- Saluva 

Narasin*:a- Ma _\ fira > ya iiialia -arasu 
for the God ol Hayirava of Siliatti. 

1 Uy thi> ;/r.int, lie rc^stored the 
villa^*-'-. tiiven by 11a jendr i-Ghdla 
and X'lra-HiiJJaJa and in liis 
name he «>1Tercd “new trays of oiTer- 
in^js," including a (Ihotfra for feed- 
1 iiif^ tlaily 21o Jli'a limans which, 
be sHv.s, “ \V€* have carried on.” 

6 

M.li.n. 1921 22, 
Ajipcndix D. 
No. :171 of 
1921, Lithic 
iiiKcriptioii at 
Tiruvadi,Ciul- 
daliir Taluk, 
Sfiiith A rent 
District. 

1169 A.D. (Saka 
1391, Kliara, 
Vaishaka Su. 
10. 

Mentions Malniinundalesvara Nara* 
sinpa- 1 )»'• va-M aha riiya. Records 

the f'ift of tHX€‘s of a village by 
Tinnnnayaka, a^ent of Aiiiiainara- 
.sayya, the avtufaram of the kin^. 

7 

J)o 

M60 A.D. Vik- 
riti (exjiired) 
and Khara 
(current). 

Gift of land by TiTiituna^'aku, 
of Annainariisayya, the artn/aram 
SsiluvH NarasiTifjH-itiiya for burn* 
iiif? Janjp.s ill the temple. 








M.K.lt. 1918, 
A]i|»«*ji(ii\ (’. 
No. 10(1. Litliif 
inscription at 
Biahinndcsiiin, 
South A root 
1 Jisiric t. 
M.h.Ji. 1919, 
Api>en(lix (’. 
N(). *1. Intliic 
inBcn])ti(Uj at 
Sciuhcfhi, (iin 
.j<'C 'raluk, 
So'itli Ar<‘ot 
District. 


1470 .'\.D. (Saka MentionsNaraRiiif^a-Jtaya-Maliariiya 
^ irodhi year, and records f^ifl. of lai’id by Servui- 
Kartika 8.) Niiyaka, aj^ent of A nnaniariisuyya, 

IVliiiiKtcr. 


1170 A.D, Vik- llcfristcrs a f^ift of taxes hv avar/a- 
riti Masi ‘21 iv/m Annairr-irasayvar tor wursliip 
'Saka year not and repairs to Suii(iares\varasvaini 
inciit.onc.l but temple at Semhedu made on the 
it sliouid be* Sivaratri rbiy. Nai'asinf^a hein^, 
1*19*2.1 HC'C'ordiji;,,^ to .Itiimmi lihn raitnun y 

deeply devoted t«> it. 


M.E n. 1918, 
.Sppendi.x U. 
No. :t7-l. Iiitljic 
inscri]>tion at 
Tint va Ildar 
Krdl near 
rondichtrrv. 


1470 A.D. (Vik 
riti, Phali'iina 
Su.di. ]>ratani. 
Tile Saka year 
is not men¬ 
tioned but 
shoiilii be 
Jd9‘2.) 


Mentions Narasin^fa rjlya and Tain- 
minayaka, a^ent of Annainarasa, 
chi<*f minister of Narasiima I. 


M.EJi, 1918, 
A))]>endix 
No. 172.Jdthie 
ir.seription at 
lirabmades-iT:!, 
Soutli Arcot 
Distriet. 

M.E.Ii. 19^1 *22, 
Appeinlix ('. 
No. Sin-terip 
lion at Abbi- 
ramr-swara 
temple, Tiru 
Va imi ttur, 
Soutb An*ot 
1 >istrict. 

i:.(\ IV, Na-a- 
iinn«;ala 79. 


E.C. IV, Na^ra- 
mangala 89. 


1170 .A.Tt. (Saka Mentions and l•^>eord^ Narasiiijra- 
1892, \ ik»'iii, Maba l aya's ^:i*ant ot certain local 
I^uii/.funi *2.) taxes for maintaining 10 lamps in 
the temjile by Annamarasa, the* 
iiroffti rant i/./*., arasaratn^ or 
aj^eiil of tile kiii^. 


1 171 \ D. (Saka Mention^ Ma ha mandalesvara Nara- 


l;i9;h Vikriti 
Ar)iasi lb.) 


1172 A.D. 
(Nandaiia.) 


J47fJ A I>. 
(Durniukhi.) 


siiif^a-Iblya t’daivar and iht orant 
of certain taxt's lor restoriiij; the 
village and the leni]>le, lon^ Ix iiif: 
deserlt‘d, in the name of Nura.sinpra- 
Itaya, hv ttrnsttrttt}i Annumarasayya. 
his a^ent. 


Kecoids the settinfr uj) hy one 
C'hikka-Allappa-Nayaka of a Dij)a- 
mali-Kamba (pillar) in front of the 
laikshmi-Kantha tem})le in Devalil- 
piira, Na^'amaii^aLu Taluk, whicli 
bad been granted to liim by Malja 
inandalesvara, Medinimlsaruganda 
Kathari-Salu va Narasingayya 
Deva niulnl-arasii. 

llecords a grant bv Sriinaii muvurii- 
I'ii yaraganda-bln'M-unda Nurasinga 
Devaru and Niiga Niiyakarii l/.r., 
Siliuva Narasimba and anotbur). 
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Table C.— contd. 


SI. 

No. 

Authority 

Date 

15 

M.K.lt. 1925, 

1177 A.D. 


Appendix Jl. 

(Vilambi adi 


No. Mri7 of 

21. No Saku 


1925. Idthie. 

date given, it 


iiiscription in 

shoiild be 


Tawara teiiipU 
at Papankoil, 
North Arcot 
District. 

Saka l:J99 ) 

IG 

E.C. IX, C’liaii 

Saka 1400, 


napatna 158. 

Vilambi v<*ar 
( -A.D. 1478). 

.17 

M.EM. 1921-22, 

1478 A.D. (Saka 


Appendix 15. 

1100, Vilambi 


No. 4(.6. 

Su. Pauriiiiiia 


Ijithic record 

Frida.v Cbit- 


at Tiruvadi, 
South Arcot 
District. 

tra). 

16 

E,(\ IV, 

Saka 1400, Pin- 


Hef?{?ad- 

gala 3 ’ear, 


devaiikote 71. 

wbieli do not 
agre«‘. Saka 
1400 falls in 
Vilambi. If 
Saka 1400 is 
tbe intended 
dat(N tlieii it 
would be 1478 
A.D. ; but if 
Pingula 3 ’ear 
is intended, it 
would be Saka 
1419, or A.D, 
1497. There is 
now no dtuibt 
that Siiluv'u 
NarasiTnha I 
was still alive 
in 1497 A.r>. 
(See Nos. 1,*} 
and 14 below 
in tliis Table.*). 

lil 

M.E.lt. 1921 — 

1479 A.D. 


1922, Appendix 
14. No. :d70of 

Vikiiri (Saka 


date not giv»*n 


1921. Lit hie 

but aliould be 


Inscription 
at Tiruvadi, 
South Arcot 
District. j 

1401). 


Contents 


McMitions R ^riint of land to tlio 
tt'iiiple 1)3' out' Mn^a]>i)u vadari- 
lifiinaiya-N'iivakar for tin* merit of 
Namsinga-Kaya-UdHi^yar. 


Itecords a ^raiit to a pnafhn b3' 
Varadar;ija-i)e va-Na 3 ’ak of th«J 
village of Cliakkalur, ('haunapatna 
Taluk, “ in order that Hhnrtun 
may he to the Mahainandaleavarti, 
Mf tiinim tsti nt-r/n mitt , Katlia ri- 

Saliiva. Saluva-Narasint;a-Ka ja- 
Vod<‘var. 

jMentions Saliiva- Xarjsinfxu De va 
Maharaya. The ajjrtMit of lii.^, tinln 
r<t{f Iswara, eonstrueted a oar for 
the (iotl and institnted certain 
festivals and inadt* also thrifts of 
land to it on behalf of his l)r(^th( r. 

llecM>r<ls the f;rant of two villages 
to (lod hanesvara of in 

]>ayalnad hy Tipparasa-ayvn, the 
minister of the house-hoid of Sri- 
l*rith vi~ Vallabha Srlnian maha* 
Tne<lini“iniseyara ^anda-Katha ri- 
Saliiva Narasin^ii-l<a V'a niaha- 

ra\a. It i.s added : —“ We have 
madt' this fjrant in order Nnrasin^a- 
l<a3’H“-niah;iraya inij'ht Ijave a 
secure reif^n for a thousand vears.’* 
rasififf-A - lititflt/(trit/r- 
S*1 rira -kfl histh irti -*'•'•,}JJfi - ftt/u bf - 
kentiu Kuttrr), 


I>oes iK)t mention Mahiimandn- 
Jeswara Narasinga-Devamaharasa, 
thouf^l) he was tlie. suprc*me person 
in ]>c)wer. (iift of a villaj^e for 
burning ))erpetual lainuK in the 
batliing nail and in the maha- 
inandapa for ofTerinj^s, made b.v 
the u^ent of NaraKa<Nu 3 'aka. 
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SI. 

No 

Authority 

Date 

20 

IX, Kan- 
kaiihalli 8. 

1481 A.l). ... 

21 

M. !•:.]{. 1921— 
19*22, Appen¬ 
dix B. No.450. 
IjithicIiiHcrip- 
tion at 
Tiruveniiai- 
nallur, South 
A root District. 

1482 A.D. 

(Saka 1404. 
Plava, Chitrai 
Mb 

22 

K.C. IV, Naga- 
mangala 09. 

1484 A.D. 
(Krodhib 

* 

23 

M.E.n. 1910, 
Appendix B. 
No. 318 of 
1909. 

1184 A.D. ... 

24 

K.C. IX. 
Magudi 3*2. 

1481 A.D. ... 

25 

E.C. XII, 
Maddiigiri 36. 

14a5A.D. ... 

26 

M.K.n. 19*2.3, 
Para 78, Appen¬ 
dix CJ. No. 11*2. 
Lit hie record 
in Sivntrisf- 
har^ Chingle- 
put District. 

1485 A.D. 

Saka UO”, 
Parabhavii 
Magha Suddhn 
Madras 
Uttirain). 

27 

M.E.li, 1918, 
Appendix B. 
No. 710 of 
1917. Lithic 

148.-i A.D. 
September 9 
Fiiday iSaka 
1407, Visvasa. 


Inscription at 
Rainapurani, 
Allan tu pur 
District. 

Asvigaba). 


Contents 


l^ecords the f^raiit as a pura 
lyhartna-Sfluana the villuf'e of 
Chikka«Manalvarli, by the Muhn- 
nutniUtlikn^ Mfdini-irnsara -ganda 

Kat.hari-S;iluva, Saluva-Narasiiiga- 
Raya-Vodeyar. The place is stated 
to belong “ to our Province of 
Channaputna ” {narnmn, Chanyith- 
patna Ttl.jyukkr Salttvn^ where 
rtijga. has to be understood as 
“Province,” and not literally as 
“ Kingdom ” as translatcul by 
Mr. Itice). 

Mentions Maharnandaleswara 

Narasinga-Deva Maharaja and 
r<*fers to the heavy taxes imposed 
on the shepherds in charge of 
temple cattle and their consef|uent 
migrafon to other places. Their 
reduction by Aramvalatta Na> anar, 
agent of Narasa-Nayaka. 

Records the grant of a village to 
the Chunekana-Bhairava temple 
by Virupaksha-Devanna, minister 
of the hou.se-hold of Mahilnianda* 
lesvaru, Mfdifii Misara-ganda 
ivathari-Riiluva Karasinga-Ruja- 
Vodeyar, 

Records the finding of a village on 
a hill at Tirukkachchar for the 
merit of king Narasinga-Raya and 
Nagaiina-Xaj'aka, the foremost of 
his servants. 

Records the grant of a village to 
one (Janga-Vodejar when Mahii- 
niaiidalesvara, Medini-Misara- 
ganda, Kathari-Saluva, Nara- 
siiiga-raya-inahiiraya wa.s ruling 
the kingdom of the world. 

Mentions Vlra-Vlra-Narasinga 
Devu’s minister (his name illegi- 

hleh 

Mentions Narasimha-Deva-Maha- 
Raja, son of Crunda Raja-deva 
Mahdraya. Records the remission 
of a tax on the village for provid¬ 
ing for ofTering.s in it. 


Records the gift of a village b 3 ' a 
subordinate of Narasiniha-Raya I. 
He mentions its conversion into 
Narasimhambudhi after the king. 


M. Gr. VOIi. II 


103 
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SI. 

No. 

Authority 

Dtae 

Contents 

28 

E.C. XII, 
Tumkur 54. 

I486 A.D. ... 

When Kaja-Parainesvara Prauda- 
Pratjlpa-Narasinga-Jtaya, seated on 
the dislmond throne in Vidya- 
iiagar, was ruling the earth, by 
his order a Gaudikr (headship) was 
granted. 

29 

E.C. IX, Nela- 
mangala 47. 

1489 A.D. 
(Saurnya j-ear). 

becords the grant by the people 
of Kalesale to Kambala Siddere- 
Vodeyar the village of Talakere, 
in the Nelamangala Taluk, **in 
order that JJharma might be to 
tli€‘ Maha-mandalesvara, Medini- 
Misara-gandu, Narasinga-llstya- 
Mahiiriiva. 

30 

E.C. X, 

bowringpete 14 

1489-1490 A.D. 
(Saurnya 
year;. " 

From the unellaced portion of the 
inscription, it is inft*rred that it 
records a grant by SrTman 

Mabumandalesvara Katliari-Salu- 
va at lta;nasagara, bowringpete 
Taluk. 

31 

E.C. XII, 
Kunigal 11. 

1493 A.D. 

When (Narasinga-Haya) Maharuva 
was ruling the kingdom of the 
earth, (best effaced). 

32 

E.C. Ill, 
Mysore 38. 
Ijithic inscrip¬ 
tion at 

Hanchi, 
Varakod 
liobli, Mysore 
District. 

1496 A.D. 

(Saka 1418, 

Nala, 

Asvaynja, 

Su 12 Su.) 

Narasanna-Nayaka, the Muha- 

prudbanu of Medini-MIsara-ganda- 
Kathari-Sfiluva -Narasinga-biiya, 
made a grant of JIanchi belonging 
to Melapur for the God .\gastr*8- 
vara at the junction of the Cauvery 
and the Kapila rivers?. It is added 
that pradhtlni Nara.sanna-Nilyaka, 
in accordance with a iiirupam 
(order; of Narasinga -raya, granted, 
on the occasion, to Chikkanna, the 
Hebbarava who was tht? son of the 
Sthdnika of the Agastesvara 

temple, 70 Juninii as uvarhtlm ^ 
(t.e., ujuit:httra)j or courtesy gift. 

33 

M.E.li. 1918, 
Anpe.iidix I^. 
No. 719 of 

1917. Liilhic 
Inscription at 
Agali, Madak- 
sira Taluk, 
AT:antapur 

I District. 

14:^7 A.D 

(Saka 1420, 

Vingala, 

C’haitra Su-di 

15, Saturday). 

* 

Record.s a grant to the temple at 
Hamesvaraby Kacliapa-Nayaka 11 
who had gone to that place with 
Narusiiiiha-Nayaka. Kachapa 

Nayaka held the bayudurga- 

cliitvadi, which included all the 
surrounding country, as a fief from 
Niirasiijga-Kaya-Muharaja and 

Narasanmi-N a 3 'aka. 


Note. —Ther€^ are a couple of iiiHcriptioYiK dated in Saka 1555, Vibliava, 
correspoiidinp to A.H. 1653, in tlie reign of Narasiinlia-Ha.va I, who is 
spoken of as Vira-Narasiniha Ifaya in them. They both eaine from Tiruven- 
naiiuilliir. South Arcot District. 11121-22, Appendix li. 470 and 492 

of 1921). They confirm the* grants of Sarr/inianf/a villages made to a temple. 
The date mentioned in them i^ too late for Nurasimha-Ilaya 1. As remarked 
by Mr. Krishna Siistri, the date may refer to th<* copy made in that year of an 
earlier grant made originally in the reign of Suluva-Narasinga^Kaya I. 
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From the above inscriptional tables certain well- a study of 
grounded inferences are possible. First, as to Malli- [,'^scn^pt'[onai 
karjuna and how he lost his throne at Vijayanagar. ttihies a, b 
Mailikurjuna apparently began to rule—according to 
his records—as co-regent with his father from about Maiiikarjum 
1441 A.D. That he did rule as co-regent with his father 
has to be conceded, not only because there are inscrip¬ 
tions dated in his reign five years before he ascended the 
throne, but also there is one record dated in 1450 A.D. 

(E.G, VIII, Nagar 07) which actually states that he 
was then nding in his own right, which would seem to 
indicate that he was as co-regent, ruling Jiot in his own 
right but in virtue of his father’s. As his inscriptions 
range in date from 1441 to 1487 A.D., so far as at present 
known, he should have reigned both from Vijayanagar 
and from another place, which is not so far known, for 
about 46 years. Having succeeded his father Deva- 
llfwa II in 1440 A.D., he seems to have gone on well 
enough up to about 1459 A.D., w^hen we find the first signs 
of restlessness on the part of Saluva Narasinga-Iiaya I. 

He w^as then probably governor of Penukonda having 
been transferred from Mulbagal, where his cousin Gopa, 
son of Tipparaja, brother-in-law of Deva-llaya II, was 
ruler of the country round Tekal. (See ante), Tw’o 
inscriptions {E.C. Ill, Mandya 12 and 59) mention a 
visit paid by MaUikariuna with his minister Timmanna- 
Danniiyaka, on business—it is stated in them—connected 
with the affairs of Narasinga’s province. It should be 
noted here that these two records have been greatly 
misunderstood because the term rajya mentioned in 
them has been, under a misapprehension, translated by 
Mr. Kice as “kingdom.’^ That it should be under¬ 
stood as meaning nothing more than “ province ” is 
evident from a very large number of other inscriptions 
in which the word is similarly used. Moreover, 

Narasinga, had not, at the period of these records, yet 
M. or. VOL. II 103 
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revolted against his sovereign. Apparently the first 
beginnings of his assertion of independent anthoritj^ 
were visible and Mallikarjuna and his minister visited 
Penukonda, where apparently some overt act against 
imperial authority had occurred, and, without doubt, set 
right matters. That this should have been so, might be 
inferred from numerous records dated in the names of 
Mallikaijuna, Virupaksha III and Narasinga-Raya I him¬ 
self, ranging from the date of these records (1459 A.D, 
and 1485), when Narasinga-Raya I became the actual 
sovereign. Virupaksha III being a mere raifaincant. 
The affair on which Mallikarjuna and his minister visited 
Penukonda in 1459 A.D. cannot be construed as the 
revolution itself, for after the visit to Penukonda, Malli¬ 
karjuna is described as ruling from Vijayanagar. This 
position continued from 1460 A.D. onw^ards up to the last 
inscription known of Mallikarjuna’s reign, dated in 1487 
A.D., though his rule as from his throne at Vijayanagar 
wholly disappears from 1466 A.D., the date of his super- 
cession by Virupaksha III. That the Penukonda 
“ business ” of 1459 A.D. cannot have been the final act 
in the revolution effected by Saluva Narasinga-Rajui I is 
farther confirmed by the fact that at that time the fir.st 
revolution of Virupaksha III had not yet taken place, for 
it came off only in 1466 A.D. But the date of this 
Penukonda “business” is, however, important as indicat¬ 
ing that Narasinga’s influence was growing apace. Thus 
in 1462-1463, we have a grant by a subordinate of his 
named Tomrna-Irugattur of Maluvajd, his gubernatorial 
province. {E,C. X, Bowringpete 24). That he had not 
yet broken off from his allegiance is proved by a record 
dated in 1465 A.D,, in which we find registered a grant 
“ in order that merit might accrue to Mallikarjuna ” at 
the express orders of Narasinga-Raya-Vodeya. (E,C. X, 
Bowringpete 185. Apparently he was still governor of 
Mulbagal province at the time of this grant. Dated in 
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the same year, we have another record which definitely 
indicates that Mallikarjuna, the reigning king, was still 
holding on to his position at Vijayanagar. Indeed, he 
is stated in this record to be “ promoting the increase 
of his kingdom. (E C. Ill, Malvalli 64). What 
exactly he was doing to promote the “ increase *’ of his 
kingdom, there is no means of knowing As we know 
that Viruplksha’s revolution came off in the succeeding 
year (i.e., 1466 A.D.), it is possible he was taking steps 
to counteract the evil influences against him and 
trying to ward off the blow that was being aimed against 
him by his cousin. 

Turning to Viriipaksha III, a reference to Table B 
above will show that inscriptions in liis name are, except 
for one record, found dated from 1466 A.U. to 
1485 A.I)., i.c., during a period of nineteen years. 
The single excepted record is dated in 1447 A.D. and 
is an unique one in character. It is a lithic record, 
coming from Devanhalli, Bangalore District, and regis¬ 
ters a grant in the reign of Vinlpcihsha-Dcra-Rdija, 
who is described in it as ruling a secure kingdom. Mr. 
Krishna Sastri remarks of this record that it “ could not 
be explained otherwise than by supposing that the king 
(i.e., Mallikuriuna, who was in 1447 A.D, the ruling 
king) was called Vinipiiksha.Since the surname 
Dtva-lid^d is also used as part of the name, this might 
be accc[)ted as a satisfactory explanation of the use of 
“ VitTipdkuha " in this particular record. But a more 
probable and at any rate a little more convincing expla¬ 
nation seems to be that in 1447 A.D.—the year succeed¬ 
ing the death of Deva-Eaya II—there was doubt in the 
public mind as to w'ho w^ould succeed him, whether 
Mallikarjuna, his son, or Viriipaksha, his nephew. This 
record might have mentioned the latter in anticipation 
of his coronation. If this be so, there was trouble in 


Table B-r 

ViiTipaksba 

III. 
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the air already in regard to the succession, n tlie very 
first year of Mallikarjuna’s accession. Quite apart from 
what is stated in the Srisailarn plates, dated in 1466 A.D, 
about his coronation, with the aid of his own prowess, 
which is confirmed by the Sjijjalur plates (1474 A.D.) 
and by Sagar 60 (E.C. VIII) dated in 1472 A.D., we 
can see from the range of his records, both as to 
date and as to territories covered by them, that 
he should have become king in or about 1466. As 
both ar43 mentioned directly and definitely in both s(3ts 
of records as kings—w’ith all the imperial titles—they 
must be construed as having been kings coterminously 
during the whole period that Viriipaksha lived, i.e., up 
to at least 1485 A.D., up to which date his records have 
been found. As the last known record, so far, of 
Mallikarjuna, is dated not many years later (/.e., 1487 
A.D.), it might be inferred that they lived and ruled 
together, tolerating each other, probably in different 
parts of the country. As there are no inscriptions dated 
after 1466 A.D, mentioning that Mallikarjuna ruled 
from Vijayanaqar (see Table A above) though there are 
several records mentioning that Viriipaksha III ruled 
from Vijayanagar (see Table B above), it might be 
suggested that Mallikarjuna had been driven aw^ay from 
his capital from about 1466 A.D. and that Viriipaksha III 
was the effective occupant of it from that date. The 
terms “great” (Sagar 60 dated in 1472 A.D.), and 
“celebrated ” (Malvalli 121 dated in 1474 A.D.) applied 
to Viriipaksha show that after his usurpation of royal 
power, he proved himself an intrepid and active prince 
and that he won renown by his wars. He thus came to 
be known as “ subduer of hostile kings ” (Seringapatam 
86, dated in 1471 A.D.), “a true hero, ” “ Hindu-riiya 
Suratrana” (i.6., the Hindu Sultan) and “ Karnatesvara- 
raya Kunjara, “ i.e,, chief among the chiefs of Karnata, 
(Malvalli 121 dated in 1474 A.D.). Narasinga-KAya, 
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{Le., the future usurper Saluva Narasimha) appears in 
Virupaksha’s inscriptions as well from about 146B A.D., 
i.e., some ten years later than in the records of 
Mallikarjuna, He is mentioned in the same Mulbagal 
province in which we find him in the records of 
Mallikarjuna from 1462 to 1465 A.D. (See above). Thus 
in a record of VirupAksha III dated in 1468 A.D., we have 
a grant made by one Muluvayi Hariyappa “in order 
that dharma might accrue to Narasinga-Raya-Odeya/’ 
doubtless the future usurper. (E.C, X, Mulbagal 20). In 
another record dated in Virupaksha’s reign in 1470 A.D., 
we have a grant by Narasinga-Raya himself {E.C. X, 
Mulbagal 253) ; w’hile in a third record, dated two years 
later, in 1472 A.D., in the reign of Virupaksha III, 
coming from the same province of Mulbagal, w^e have a 
grant by the local officer of Betamangala, “ in order 
that merit might accrue to Mahamandalesvara-Mcdini- 
Misara-ganda Kathari Saluva Narasinga-Eaja-Vodeyar.” 
This show's the growing influence of Narasinga-Rilya. 
Apparently he took advantage of the existing disunion 
between the two rival kings and improved his own 
position. Finally we have in a grant dated in the reign 
of Virupaksha III in 1485 A.D. and coming again from 
Mulbagal, the significant statement made that the gift 
is bestow^ed when Virupaksha (III) was ruling the 
kingdom of the world and “ in the administration of 
Narasimha Rslya-Vodeyar,” i,e., Saluva-Narasiraha-Rlya. 
(See Table B above for the exact Kannada words used). 
It would seem to be clear from this record that wffiile 
Virupaksha III w^as “reigning,” the actual “ruling” 
{pdlane) was that of Saluva Narasimha. 

How he came to acquire this predominant position in 
the counsels of the empire, so as practically to oust the 
ruling sovereign Virupaksha III, w'e get glimpses of from 
the records dated in the name of Saluva-Narasinga-Eaya I 


Tahir C : 
S.lluva- 
Nar.isiiiK 
Kaya I. 
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himself, from the year 1467 A.D. onwards. While 
as we have seen above, there is a record dated in 
1468 A.D. registering a grant, mentioning the name of 
the ruling king Virupiiksha III, but being made for the 
accruing of dharma to him, we have in the previous 
year (i.e., 1467 A.D.) a grant made by himself without 
mentioning the ruling king's {Virupdksha's) 7iame, in the 
self-same province of Mulbagal. In this he styles 
himself Mahdmandalesvara-Kathdri-Sdluva-Narasinga’- 
Rdyardijga-MahdrasUy which though it begins modestly 
with Mahdmand'ilesoara ends in the right royal style 
of Rdyardipja-Mahdrasu. (E.C. X, Kolar *23), His 
power had so far increased within the next five years 
(1467 to 14 72 A.D.), that though we have a couple of 
records, dated in 1470 and 1472 A.D. (see above'i men¬ 
tioning the ruling king’s name in the grants made by him 
or by his subordinates, there are others in which the name 
of the ruling king is omitted and his own prominently 
mentioned. Thus, in one record dated in 1472 A.D., 
a village is granted to a temple by a subordinate chief 
in which there is no mention of Virupaksha HI but it is 
stated that the village had been granted to him (the 
donor) by Mahdfnandalesvara Medini-Misara-ganda, 
Kathdri-Sdluva- Narasi7igayya -Deva mahd-arasu, (E.C. 
IV, Nagarnangala 70). This description is very much 
like the one contained in the record of 1467 A.D. quoted 
above. (E.C. X, Kolar 23). Similarly, from a record 
dated in 1476 A.D,, we see that he makes a grant in 
his ow’ii name (Srlman-Miivaru-rayara-ganda-hhcrunda 
Narasinga-Deua) without mentioning Virupaksha’s 
name. (E.C. IV, Nagarnangala 89). The other grants 
included in Table C above, dated in 1478 (E.C. X, 
Channapatna 158), 1478 (E.C. IV, Heggaddevankote 

74), 1481 (E.C. IX, Kankanhalli 8), 1484 (E.C. IV, 
Nagarnangala 59), 1484 (E.C. IX, Magadi 32) and 1485 
{E.C. XII, Maddagiri 36) are very similar in character. 
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While they mention the name of Narasinga-Raya, 
they omit all reference to the reigning king Viru- 
paksha III. In one of these (Heggadadevankote 74). 
the grant is by Tipparasayya, the Minister of the House¬ 
hold of Narasinga-Raya, and he states specifically why 
he makes the grant (two villages to a temple in Bayanad, 
modern Wainiid). He says : — “ We have made this grant 
in order that Narasinga-Raya-Maharaya may have a 
secure reign for a thousand years.” (For the words used 
in the text, see Table C above, No 5). The usurpation 
should have been nearly complete even in name, so far as 
this record is concerned, for it refers to Saluva-Narasinga- 
Ray’a I as SrT-prithivi-vallabha,” etc. In the record of 
1481 A.D., above referred to, we have the interesting 
statement that the village granted by Narasinga-Raya 
belonged to his province of Channapatna {namma Channa- 
patna rCtjijakhe saluva, etc ). In the record of 1484 A.D., 
another ilinister of the Household of Narasinga-Raya, 
by name Viruplksha-Devanna, is mentioned. So far, he 
has been all but uniformly termed a j\fahdmandalesvara 
or a Mahdmafulalika and Vudeijar (as in E.C, IV, 
Nagamangala 79 and E,C. IX, Kankanhalli S), though 
also styled in some cases as Mahd-arasu and in one 
record (Heggadadevankote 74) even styled Sri-prithivi- 
vallahha. Still, it must be confessed, the usurpation, 
even according to his own inscriptions, was not \'et an 
accomplished fact. In 1484 A.D., it was scintillating 
this way and that way ; for \vhich reason, he is in one 
record, dated in that year, called Mahdma^idalesvara and 
Vodeija {E.C, IV, Nagiinangala 59), and in another, 
dated in the same year, though described as a Mahd^ 
vtandalc<rara, is styled Narasivga-I^dija-Mahd-A rasu and 
spoken of as ruling the kingdom of the irorld. This is 
nearl}^ analogous to tlie description we have in a record 
dated in the next year {JlSd A.D.) in the reigii of 
Viriipaksha III, w’here the latter is said to be the reigning 
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king, though the actual rulernhip {jidlane) was in the 
hands of Narasinga-Raya. (See above). A record dated 
in 1486 A.D., takes us directly to the next—inevitable it 
would seem—step. This record does not of course 
even whisper the name of Virupaksha but describes 
Narasinga thusWhen Rajapara/nesimra Praudha- 
pratdpa Narasinga-Bdi/a, seated on the diamond throne 
in Vidydnagara teas ruling the earth, by his order, a 
gaudike (headship of a village) was granted, etc. (E.C, 
XII, Turakur 54). Though the usurpation was thus 
complete in 1485 A.D., still the provincial subordinates, 
in issuing grants, though they dated them in his ruler- 
ship, appear to have stuck to the more humble style 
of M ahdmand ales vara in referring to Narasinga. (See 
E.C, IX, Nelamangala 47 dated in 1489 A.D.; E.C. X, 
Bowringpete 14 dated in 1490 A.D.). This, however, 
ceased in 1493 A.D., when he is spoken of as Mahdrdya 
and described as ruling the kingdom of the earth, (E.C, 
XII, Kunigal 11). 

Is the story of It will thus be Seen that the story of the first revolution 
which ended in the coming into power of Virupaksha III 

applicable to told in the inscriptions, is not reflected in Niiniz’s 

III. * Chronicle. Similarly, the story of the second usurpation 

which resulted in the establishment of S.duva Narasinga- 
Eaya I as told by Nuniz is not borne out by the 
inscriptional records. In the latter case, however, it is 
just possible that round one or two facts popular legends 
had grown up by the time of Nuniz with the consequence 
that we have a story referring to the subversion of the 
Sangama dynasty which is all but a perversion of the 
actual facts. While it is not true—so far as the inscriptions 
of the period are any guide to us—that Saluva- 
Narasinga-Eaya displaced Padearao, the younger son 
of Virupaksha (IV), there is scarcely any doubt that 
barring Virupaksha III, whom he actually supplanted, 
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Praudha-Deva-Maharaya, the son of Virupaksha IV, was 
the last lineal descendant in the Sangama line whom he 
coaid be legally considered to have displaced in usurping 
the kingdom, after the flight—taking Nuniz to be correct 
in this particular—of the last reigning king. The last 
reigning king according to the inscriptions of the period 
was Virupaksha III and so the story told by Nuniz of 
Padearao seems a faint echo of what probably occurred in 
the case of Virupaksha III himself. We do not hear any 
more of him after 1486 A.D. (B.C. XII, Tumkur 54). 
If really the story told of the flight of Padearao is appli¬ 
cable to his flight from the palace in the face of the 
advancing army of Narasinga, he should have proved 
himself a craven and not the brave soldier that he is 
described to have been twenty years before, when he 
himself drove Mallikarjuna out of the capital and 
installed himself king. The inscrii:)tions w’hich describe 
this incident speak of the deeds of prow’ess ” done by 
him, and so prepare us for the belief that he would, 
like other kings who thought they had done dark deeds 
to get to the throne, at least have the redeeming 
feature of putting up a brave fight wdien it came to 
yielding his position or at least dying on the battle-field 
boldly ojiposing the enemy. Virupaksha, if Nuniz’s 
account of Padearao is at all applicable to him—and it 
could not, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions go, 
apply to anybody else—did not play the part of a Macbeth, 
who, we are told, murderer though he might have been, 
cried out, when he heard the enemy was advancing 
against him :—“ Blow, wind, come, wu-ack ! At least, wee’ll 
die woth harness on our back or like a Bichard III, who, 
though he proved himself no less bloody in the methods 
he adopted for seizing the throne, had yet the martial 
instinct strong in him to exclaim when the crisis came, 
*‘A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse !’* Virupaksha’s 
exit was apparently an inglorious one, indeed, no better 
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than that of a coward unworthy of the throne he had 
seized. 


Ministers, 
Provincial 
Governors 
and Generals. 


There is nothing to show that in the earlier part of his 
rule (1440 to 1460 A.D.) Mallikarjuna was not loyally 
served by his ministers and provincial governors. A 
general of note who subsequently appears to have become 
the chief minister during his reign was Timmanna- 
Dannayaka, who is referred to in terms of high praise in 
certain records of the period. [E^C. Ill, Seringapatam 
89 and 1M3 both dated in 1458 A.D.: Seringapatam 97 of 
about 1458A.D., andMandya 12 and 59 both dated in 1459 
A.D.). He was a Srl-vaishnava Bnlhman and both he 
and his wife did many acts of piety and charity at Millkote. 
(See M A Ji. 1907, Para 8J). He is spoken of as the great 
lord of Nagamangala, the ornament of the Lohita family, 
son of Singana and Sitfimbika, establisner of the path of 
the Ved(fs, restorer of Yadavagiri (/.c., Melkote) devoted 
to the lotus feet of Y^'adugiri-Naraynna (/./?., the god Nara- 
yaua at Melkote), bestower of the tuldpuruaha and other 
great gifts. He was the son of Mahaprabhu Singanna. 
In 1458, he and his wife Rangainbika made certain gifts 
which are registered in the first two of the four inscrip¬ 
tions mentioned above. His wife had, as a mark of 
devotion for the god at Melkote, erected a viantapa with 
a large pond, and presented a pakncpiin set with jewels 
and all other kinds of gifts. At the place where the 
mantapa had been put up (see un«ler Sculpture for a 
description of the pillars of this mantapa).\\ bank having 
been grown up and being unsightly, Tim manna bought 
the ground and established therein a mathu endowing it 
in such a manner that twenty-four Srl-vaishnava Brah¬ 
mans learned in the Veda might be fed daily in it. With 
the permission of Mallikarjuna, he granted two villages in 
the Hoysala province for the maintenance of this charity. 
He also bought lands yielding 400 pagodas annually and 
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left it in trust with the Ramanuja-jiyya for defraying the 
annual expenses of the mtitha. This Jiyyar was also 
made responsible by him for the daily distribution of 
food for the offerings to be made to the goddess Lakshmi 
in the (Melkote) temple, and for the salaries due to the 
servants. A careful administrator, he also left the 
instruction that if any funds wore left over with the 
Jiyyar, he was to use them “ for whitewashing, sweeping 
and keeping the place clean.’* He also confirmed the 
Jiyyar and his disciples in priestly succession in posses¬ 
sion of the trust properties, so that the charity may be 
carried out in perfetuu7n. In the same year, his wife 
made a grant of two villages, with the sanction of Malli- 
karjuna, for the goddess Lakshmi. These two villages, 
like the two above, were situtited in the Kuruvankanad- 
Venteya, included in the Melkote-Rajya, which apparently 
wjis another name during the period for the Hoysala- 
rajya (or province). In 1459 A.D., Timinanna accom¬ 
panied Mallikarjuna on his visit to Penukonda, on business 
connected with that province, then in charge apparently 
of Saluva-Narasinga I, the future usurper and founder of 
the Saluva dynasty, and w^as incidentally instrumental in 
providing for certain other temples at Belatur. (Mandya 
12 and 59). From the latter of the two records which fur¬ 
nish this information, it is clear that Mallikarjuna visited 
the Naganiangala country, referred to in it as the "‘danna- 
yaka’s country,” apparently by way of a compliment to his 
faithful Tninister. In the Mysore part of his kingdom, 
Mallikarjuna had three of his sons, Nanjaraja-Odeyar, 
Parvatayya and Devappa, in charge of tracts of country. 
(See under Domestic life). During the greater part of his 
reign, the Mulbagal province was in the charge of Saluva- 
Narasinga-Haya, above referred to. He eventually 
usurped the kingdom, driving out Viriipaksha HI, who 
had himself usurped the throne from Mallikarjuna, His 
usurpation was completed about 1485-1486 A.D, (See 
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below). He appears to be mentioned in a record dated 
in the reign of Mallikarjuna in 1465 A.D. (E.C. X, Bow- 
ringpete 18). In a record coming from Kaveripakka-m, 
in the present Chingleput District, dated in 1469 
A.D., three years after Viriipaksha’s usurpation of the 
kingdom, we hear of a gift “ for the merit of Narasinga- 
Eaja-Udai 3 \ar.” This and many other records of a similar 
kind seem to indicate that Virupaksha’s usurpation was 
not recognized, at least for a time, in all parts of the 
kingdom, grants being dated in the reign of the exile king. 
From an inscription dated in 1485 A.D., which c<nnes 
from Tiruvennainalliir in the present South Arcot District, 
we have reference to a Aramavalartta-Nayanar, who was 
evidently a subordinate of Mallikarjuna. 19*21- 

22, Para 48; App. B. No. 473). He was apparently in 
charge of Valudilauibatta-Rajya, evidently’ a part of the 
old Tundira kingdom. He had his head-quarters at 
Conjeevaram. According to tradition, he was a minister 
of Krishna-deva-R.lya. It is possible he served also in 
the reign of Mallikarjuna. 1925-26, Para 39; 

App. B. No, 42*2 of 19*25). A person of the same name 
was the donor of a village, in the reign of Krishna-deva- 
Ra^’a, for meeting the cost of maintaining a inatha built 
by himself and others. (V. Rangacharya, List of Madras 
Inscriptions, I, No. 532). Another subordinate of Malli¬ 
karjuna in the Tamil country was a scion of the old 
Chola d^masty, named Mahamandalesvara Vikramasola- 
Deva-MaharAja, who is mentioned in a record dated in 
1446-47 A.D. from IvJiappalavur, in the Trichiriopoly 
District. He is spoken of as Uraiyur-Puravaradhlsvara. 
He was probably ruling over the tract of country round 
about Kilappalaviir which went by the name of Uttunga- 
tunga-Valaniidu. (M.E,R. 1925-26, Para 38; App. C. 
No. 251). According to an inscription dated in 1450 
A.D., Srigirinatha-Odeya was in charge of the Araga 
province. {E.C, VTII, Tirthahalli 155). He may be 
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identified with Sirigirinatha-Odeya of the Brahma- 
Kshatriya family, already referred to. He is the same 
person mentioned in another record dated in 1449 A.D. 
(E,C, VI, Koppa see Text, as the translation does not 
mention his name). During the period of the usurpation 
of Virupaksha HI, Araga was first under Devappa- 
dannayaka. {E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 143). He was in 
power in 1466-7 A.D. He was the son of SrTgirinatha. 
In 1470 A.D., Singappa-Dannavaka held the office 
of minister to Virupaksha III. (E.C. XII, Gubbi 29). The 
kingdom of Vijayanagar is called in this record Srlrdjya 
or the fortunate kingdom. About 1449 A.D., Chandragutti 
was being administered by Bayichanna-Udaiyar, son of 
Tryambakadeva-Ddaiya. In 1488 A.D, he raided Uli- 
genad to settle a boundary dispute. (See E.C. VUI, 
Sorab 473). 

From a copper-plate grant dated in 1447 A.D.. we have 
a glimpse of Mallikarjuna as a literary patron. {E.C. VI, 
Pavagada (>9). In that year, he honoured Adityarya, a 
Brahman learned in the Vedas, Sdstra.s and the Purdnas 
and in the six systems of philosophy, with the grant of a 
village, renamed Devarayapura after himself, in the 
Rayadurga province, in recognition of his scholarship. 
It is stated that he was the author of a work named 
Bhashyahhuslid, which apparently was a work of merit. 
It is added that the scholar was examined by the king in 
a learned assembly in all branches of learning, and that 
all the learned men were pleased with him. The recipi¬ 
ent was of the Bharadvaja^gotra and the son of one 
Vinipaksha. The point to note is that the grant was 
not made to him without a test of his learning conducted 
openly in an assembly of learned men presided over by the 
king himself. It has to be presumed that the king was 
capable of following the discussions conducted before him. 
(See below under Literary Progress). 


MallikarjTinfi 
as a literary 
patron. 
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First sif^iis of During this reign, we have the first signs of the grow- 
iufluenco^ of hig influence of SrI-Vaishnavism, which under theSaluva, 
Sri-Vaishiia- Tiiluva, and Karnata dynasties became so powerful in the 
whole of Southern India. We have seen above, the grants 
obtained by Timmanna-Dannayaka, the chief minister of 
Mallikarjuna, for theMolkote and other iemples, as also 
a grant by Saluva-Narasinga-Raya dated in ] 4G7 A.D. for 
the maintenance of a dining-hall intended for the feeding 
of a number of SrI-Vaishnava Brahmans at his expense. 
Guparaja, governor of Tekal province, w’as another 
member of Saluva family, who showed a predilection 
for SrT-Vaishnavism. (See E.C. X, Malur 1 and 2). 


Forced abdi¬ 
cation of 
Mallikarjuna 
audits effects. 


How long exactly Mallikarjuna survived his forced abdi¬ 
cation is not yet determined. The latest inscription men¬ 
tioning him is, as already remarked, dated in 1487 A.D. 
Seeing that that is the year of the actual abdication also of 
Virupaksha III and the usurpation of Saluva Narasinga I, 
it might be tentatively assumed that Mallikarjuna did not 
live long after that date. Though the two revolutions 
which ended in the supplanting of the Sangama dynasty 
by that of the Saluva did actually take place, the true 
causes that led to them are still shrouded in mystery. 
While Nuniz’s account of murders on murders stands 


unsubstantiated, his story of Viriipaksha’s flight in sight 
of Narasinga’3 army may contain an element of truth in 
it. That is all that we know of the incidents that led 


up to Saluva Narasinga’s coming into power. Narasinga 
as a powerful subordinate saw his opportunity and helped 
himself to the throne without compunction. (See 
below). Of the effects of the revolution wrought by 
him, there can be no doubt. It prepared the way for still 
another revolution which ended in the supercession of 
his own short-lived dynasty, which had to make way for 
the Tuluva dynasty, which revived the glories of the 
empire once again for another half a century longer. 
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Before concluding the history of the Sangama dynasty, 
a brief review of the social, religious and rural conditions 
which prevailed during the century and a half it held 
sway practically over the whole country south of the 
Krishna, except for a part of the West Coast and the 
extreme Eastern sea-board, may be added. During this 
period, foreign aggression in the shape of repeated 
Muhammadan invasions and the iconoclastic spirit they 
invariably exhibited made people realize that social order 
and religious practice would ever be in danger if they 
did not agree in sinking their differences and hold fast 
under the rule of one of their own kings. The signal 
success which attended the 6rst kings in effecting a silent 
revolution in their favour is evidence of the common 
feeling that should have animated the generality of the 
people of the time. The kings that followed them may 
not have been uniformly successful in their wars against 
the foreign aggressors, but it is historically correct to 
state that during the one hundred and fifty years they 
ruled, they managed to keep them at bay. If Ferishta 
is to be wholly believed, they managed to do this by 
buying them off more frequently than by beating them 
on the field of battle, though, as we have seen, the 
stories told by Ferishta are not beyond criticism. He is 
frankly too partial and it has been proved beyond cavil 
that where the Hindus were successful he has been as 
silent as he has been eloquent w’hen they were defeated. 
However this may be, the threatened disruption of society 
was avoided and the Hindus continued as a social group 
by themselves during the period. The frequent praise 
bestowed on the kings of this dynasty as those who 
maintained the Vatndsravirts should not be taken literally 
but in the more restricted sense that they made social 
order prevail for the common good. It was apparently 
a political precept of the times that social law and order 
should be enforced even at the sacrifice of individual 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 104 


Survey of 
social, reli¬ 
gions and 
rural coiidi- 
tii'iis during 
tlie Sangama 
Period, 1336- 
1186 A.D. 

(i) Social Life. 
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(ii) Religious 
life: 

{a) The faith 
of Harihara 
and bis 
followers: 
Saivisxn of the 
Piisupata 
acbooL 


liberty. Caste, however, had not attained the rigidity 
of a later age; even the highest caste admitted of 
admixture. The existence of Brahnia-Kshatra rulers, 
directly connected with the royal house, in Araga, 
throughout the whole period, shows that such inter¬ 
mingling was not merely tolerated but was in vogue as a 
sanctioned custom. Brahmans were still in the army, 
as generals and commanders. The case of Chaunda- 
Madhava, the Upanishadic scholar and gallant soldier 
who won the whole of the West Coast as far as Goa, is 
a notable case in point. The times were such that for 
the defence of the country and religion, of home and 
hearth, anybody would have been welcome into the army. 
As a matter of fact, we find a continuance of the old 
martial spirit of the Chola and the Hoysala periods still 
rampant in the land. Memorials to those who fell fight¬ 
ing valorously in fights against the enemy continued to 
be put up. The virgals of this period were not restricted 
to those who fell in mere cattle raids. These raids do not 
appear to have been as frequent as in the olden days, but 
frontier fights were apparently common enough. Devotion 
to kings was, we sec, still personal. Instances have been 
quoted above (see for example the reign of Deva-Eaya 11) 
to illustrate this point. Hari-kari was not thus an un¬ 
known virtue. Among w^omcn, the performance of sail 
was as much a social as a religious custom. The foreign 
chroniclers and travellers have left rather exaggerated 
account.s of this rite, but there is hardly any doubt 
that it had great vogue in the times we are writing of. 

The kings of the first dynasty were ardent but 
tolerant Saivas, who kept well with all forms of faith 
current in the country. They attained great fame by 
checking the Muhammadan advance which was destruc¬ 
tive of social and religious order. The expeditious manner 
in which they restored peace, renovated the destroyed 
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temples and provided facilities for re-commencing worship 
in them won for them the affection of the people at large. 
Their grants to temples were numerous and in many 
cases munificent. Harihara I and his brother were 
disciples of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti, who was probably a 
Pasupata. Marapa mentions him in a grant of his dated 
in 1347 A.D, VIII, Sorab 375). Kriyasakti was 

also the guru of the learned minister and general 
Mfidhava, who mentions him in a grant of his dated in 
1308 A 11. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 281). He is described 
as “a manifest incarnation of GirTsa,” i,e., Siva, in the 
latter record ; in the former, it is said that “ he attained 
such fame that he was himself Triyambaka,” i.e., Siva. 
He was probably the inspirer of the compilation 
Saivagama-Sdra-SaugraJia^ issued jointly hy Marapa 
and Madhava. It is significantly described as containing 
the commandments of Triyambaka and given to the 
world out of love for mankind. (Sorab 375). There can 
V>e no question that the minister was deeply devoted to 
his guru and it was at his instance that he performed the 
great Saiva rite described at length in Shikarpur 281. 
Harihara II w^as also his disciple for he claims him as 
his Kulagiiru in a record of 1378 A.D. (E.C. V, 
Channarayapatna 255). It was with his permission 
(he is styled Srimad Raja guru Mahdmandaldchdrya 
Ydniinldsa Kriyasakti) that Harihara II made in 1379 
A.D. the munificent grant of the district of Gadag, 
consisting of GO villages, mentioned in the Dambal plates, 
to the Siva and Vishnu temples of Gadag and to a 
number of learned Brahmans made up of poets, 
astrologers, singers of Saina hymns and experts in the 
Sastras. Among these were two from the Sringeri math 
called Sringeri-bhatta and Vidyasankara-bhatta. (M,A.R. 
1918, Paras 105-G ; and M.E.R. 1925, Para 30). He 
has been identified by Mr. B. A. Narasimhaebar with 
Chandrabhushanadeva-Odeyar, who is mentioned in an 
M. or. VOL. II. 104*. 
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inscription fcund at Vagata in Hoskote taluk, dated in 
3 377 A D. {E.C, TX, Hoskoto 129). He is described in 
it as the worshipper of Syanabhu-Triyainbakadeva of the 
Southern Varanasi (i.6., Vagata) and as Mandaldchdnja- 
Scnnsiddha-Chakravarfi, Acharynvarya, A hhanga- 
rdhuttardya, etc., titles which show that he should have 
been a great religious teacher. The title of worshipper 
of Triyaiiibaka is also given to Kriyasakti in Sorab 875 
and other inscriptions. Vagata is called in the above 
quoted record as Blidglrathapura and Southern Vdrandsi, 
v/hich is well worth remembering in connection with 
this suggested identification as Kriyasakti is called in the 
Shikarpur record ‘‘ Sivaguru Kasivilasa.’* At the end of 
the Vagata record, further, the name of a Sthdnika of 
the name of Kriyasakti-deva is given, which is significant. 
As we know that the Pasupatas were strong in many 
parts of Southern India, from early times, and had 
settlements in different parts of this State, and in several 
of the districts of the present Madras Presidency, we may 
take it that Kriyasakti was a teacher from Vagata, who 
became celebrated as the guru of the first Vijayanagar 
kings. He is mentioned as the Kulagiiruot Kampanall, 
son of Bukka, in the Vlrakavipardyacharita, In an 
inscription dated in 1389 A.D., we find Iramadi-Bukka, 
son of Plarihara II, making a gift with his permission to 
the god Vidyasankara set up in the name of Vidyasankara, 
the predecessor and guru of Vidyaranya at Sringeri. 
(jE.C. X, Mulbagal 11. The text and translation of this 
important record require to be revised). Kriyasakti 
belonged to the Saivagama school, while the Sringeri 
matha belongs to the Advaita school of thought. It is 
entirely in keeping with the catholicity of the Saiva 
school to be tolerant towards other faiths and it is no 
wonder therefore that Kriyasakti was a consenting party 
to the grant to the matha founded by the great Advaita 
teacher Sankara. The Vagata inscription above referred to. 
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it is interesting to note, records the gift of certain 
lands to the local Vaishnava temple of Varadaraja by 
Kriyasakti himself. Bukka I, a disciple doubtless of 
Kriyasakti, was equally tolerant. His reconciliation of 
the Jains and Vaishnavas shows that he looked beyond 
the mere forms of faith. His declaration that the 
“Vaishnavas and the Jainas arc one body; they should 
not be viewed as different ** should be regarded as one of 
the most famous in the religious history of this land. 
Since that mid-fourteenth century fiat, there has been 
no whisper of a fight or difference between the two faiths. 
How long Kriyasakti lived is not clear. In the Harihar 
plates of Harihara II, dated in 1398 A.D., he is referred 
to as Rdjardjaguru Kriyasakti-Deva, and in a manner 
indicating he was still alive and being “ w^orshipped by 
Harihara II, his royal disciple. {M.A.R, 1912, Para 99). 
Bemembering that the earliest reference to him is in 
134 7 A.I)., it is not impossible that the Kriyasakti of 
Marapa’s record of that j’ear was the same as the 
Kriyasakti of the Harihar plates of Harihara II dated in 
1398 A,D. The period covering these two records is 
just 50 years, during which period one guru might have 
been in office. The Kriyasakti mentioned as the guru 
of Vithanna-Odeyar, governor of Araga, in a record 
dated in 1403 A.D. {E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 133) may 
also be the same person. As he is there termed 
“ Krigdfiakti-guru-iJiiinifivaray'^ he might be taken to 
have been an aged ascetic at the time. But it is a 
question if the Edsiinldsa Kriyasakti, the guru of 
Madhava-mantri mentioned in the Shikarpur record 
and other inscriptions, is identical with the Vd?iitdlds(t 
Kriyasakti of the Dambal plates. Probably the latter 
was the nominated disciple of the former. However 
this may be, it seems inferable that there were other 
gurus who came after Kasivilasa Kriyasakti and continued 
in the position of Royal gurus to the successors of 
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{b) Connec¬ 
tion with 
Sringeri 
Matha and its 
effects. 


Harihara II and his brothers. Thus in the reign of 
Vira-Bhupati, who issued the Dandapalli plates {EJ. 
XIV, 08) there is mention made of a Kriyasakti-Deisika. 
VTra*Bhiipati’s period was between 140^) to 1424 A.D. 
He founded a village called Kriyasakti-pura after his 
guru in the Mulbagal province which he governed. 
(Ibid), Then, in the reign of Deva-Raya, we hoar in 
the literary writings of the Telugii poet Srlnfitlia of a 
Chandrabhushana Kriyasakti, in whose presence he 
carried on a public disputation with th»* poet Dindima. 
{M.EM. 192.5, Para 80). Binganna-Odeya, grandson of 
Kampana I, is stated in a record dated in Salia 1299,Cyclic 
year Pingala (=A.D. 1377), as a disciple of Akasavasi 
Samavediguru and to have received from him the initiation 
of Bhuvanesvari. [M.EM. 1918, App. B. No. 681). The 
epitl 2 et AkdsaiHifii has been considered to be a variant 
of Akcisamukhin, w’hich denotes a class of Baivas who 
always keep looking at the sky (i.e., dwelling mentally 
in it). Apparently, Singanna’s giuu belonged to this 
class. loan inscription dated in 1417 A.D., in the reign 
of Deva-Kaya I, one Vairagya Sivacharyn.Dakshina-Marti- 
Deva is mentioned as the lidja-guni or royal-|)receptor. 
Whether he was connected with Kriyasakti is not clear. 
{E.C. VIII, Tirthaballi 162). The exact relationship of 
the Pasupata (or Lakulagama) school to which Kriyasakti 
and his disciples seem to have belonged to tlie Virasaiva 
school is not yet clearly made out. But there seems no 
doubt that the Virasaivas built on the foundations of the 
Pasupatas and later absorbed them. Otherwise, it would 
be difficult to explain how, for instance, those who are 
described as the disciples of Kriyasakti are also claimed 
as Virasaivas. 

Though strict Baivas—in fact, in literature they 
are called Virasaivas—the kings of this period kept 
close touch with the matha at Sringeri founded by 
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Srl-Sankaracharya, the great Advaita teacher, with which 
their own success, especially in the earlier days, was not 
a little connected. They encouraged them by generous 
grants from time to time, up to the days of Mallikarjiina, 
in whose reign a grant is recorded. (E.C. VIII, Tirthahalli 
158, dated in 1480 A.D.). If it was through the aid of 
Vidyaranya that Harihara 1 and Bukka I founded the 
kingdom and its capital, it was through the aid of the 
latter that Vidyaranya and his brother w^ere enabled to 
get the commentaries on the Vedas written up. (See 
ante). One of the most affecting chapters in the history 
of this dynasty of kings is the friendly—nay, affectionate 
and devoted—regard that it bore to the Sringeri matha 
during the whole period it existed. The good feeling 
was mutual and should have meant no little for the 
maintenance of social and religious order in the land, for 
the influence that the matha wielded in both spheres of 
life was by no means insignificant. As the result of this 
mutual regard, Vedic scholarship and Sanskrit learning 
generally received considerable impetus under this 
dynasty of kings. The personal and practical interest 
that they evinced—the SaivdgaJna-Sdra-Sangrah%'wo.s 
a W’ork of Marapa, a brother of Harihara I—in the 
propagation of Vedic faith and learning was, indeed, so 
great that it is no wonder that it inspired the literary 
effort of the period which is to-day the rock-bottom of 
the Brahmanic faith. The revival of Brahmanism, 
indeed, may be taken as completed contemporaneously 
with the end of the first Vijayanagar dynasty. 

Beyond minor construction work and repairing and iu 

restoring of ancient works, neither the kings nor the IVcifuLture 
people of this period appear to have added to the sculpture, 
architectural or sculptural riches of the country. The 
primary reason was, there was a sufficiency of structures 
of this type for use in the country; the secondary cause 
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should have been the need to find funds for carrying on 
the work connected with those already existing before 
thinking of adding to them. The work of maintenance 
should have been greatly added to by the sanguinary 
warfare of the times, which meant attacks on temples 
and other religious edifices, which, in the eyes of the 
aggressive invaders, were symbols of idolatrous beliefs 
which they were as religiously to shun as their opponents 
were to venerate and keep to. The work of restoration 
fell on successive kings, generals or provincial rulers, 
whose piety took this turn. 

In the last resort, it fell on the local committees or 
trustees (Sthdnikas, as they were called) who depended 
on the yield from the endowments in their charge. 
Sometimes kings remitted the taxes on certain adjoining 
villages—as was done by Mallikarjuna once for meeting 
the cost of the repairs of a temple. (M,E.1{. 1922-23, 
Para 76; App. C. 102). Royal control and authority, 
however, still counted for much in regard to the aug¬ 
menting of their revenues. Thus temple precincts 
(madaiviJagain) were subject to royal control. Its free 
colonization might be conceded by royal sanction, as was 
done by Mahapradhaui Somappa, the minister of 
Kampana II in 1361 A.D., in favour of the Nagesvara 
temple at Serkad, in the North Arcot District. {M.EJi, 
1922, App. B. Nos. 203 and 204). Even then, the grant 
may be a qualified one, i.e., taxes may be imposed and 
collected, though not by the king’s officials, and handed over 
to the temple for its benefit. It is clear from this record 
that the king had the power to dispose of the taxes payable 
by the settlers. Among these taxes were the following :— 
Serkadaniai, tarikkadamai, aya?i(tax on share or profit), 
tax of a panam on each house or house site (manai) 
and portal entrance (vasal), virpanam (lax on sales), 
duties on oil-mills and duties levied on the shepherds. 
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Trustees managed temple funds; and leased or farmed 
out the various taxes to local people for lumpsum 
amounts. {M.EAi. 19*22, Para 41, App. C. No. 45). 

Grants for the support of dancing girls attached to the 
temples continued to be made. {E.C, IV, Chamarajnagar 
45 dated in 140M A.D.). But there is reason to believe 
that these “ dancing girls ” had ceased to be the institu¬ 
tion they had been intended to be in the Chnla period. 
A record dated in 1470 A.D. calls them actually “god’s 
hasaviSf ' which indicates the lower position to which 
they had been relegated. The higher conception of 
service had apparently ceased to inspire them. (See E.C. 
XII, Gubbi 29). Gifts of human beings—father and 
son for instance—were not infrequently made to temples 
“ free from all assessments," /.e., free from the obligations 
and public duties which they would otherwise have to 
do, for carrying out certain specified duties fixed by the 
donor. Among these were:—maintaining perpetual 
lamps in the temple, carrying the images of gods in 
processions, etc. (M.E.li. App. B. Nos. 312 and 313 dated 
in the reign of Vinipanna-Vodayar, i.r., Virupaksha II). 
The royal dues from temples were often excused. 
Among these are mentioned VibhtJii-kcinikkai-honnu 
(tribute money paid for sacred ashes) and Kadditada- 
huttiivali (revenue from forced sales). These w^re levied 
on behalf of the Palace from all the temples, though 
occasionally the revenue derived from these sources from 
any Province was made over to a particular temple in 
order tliat merit might accrue to the ruling sovereign. 
Such a release was made in favour of the Svayambhiinatha 
temple at Madiviila in the Kolar District in the reign of 
Mallikarjuna. (See E.C. X, Bowringpete 18 dated in 
14(35 A.D.). The levy of dues of these kinds on temples 
appears to have been general throughout the empire 
and the harsh manner in which they were (collected w^as 
one of the causes of the Saluva revolution. Thus, an 
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inscription dated in 1427A.D., in the reign of Dtwa-Raya II 
refers to an edict which excused the levy of all such 
dues except the Vibhati-kdnikkai in the case of the more 
famous religious centres like Conjeeveram,. Kalahasti, 
Tiruvorriyur, etc. These remitted dues were, liowover, 
to be collected and deposited into the treasuries of tlie 
respective temples and utilised for their benefit. That 
such remission in favour of the temples was common 
from the early days of the empire seems to ])e evidenced 
by a record dated in 1430 A.D., in which instances of 
such remission from the days of Hariya[)[)a Dandanayaka 
and otliers are quoted. Srlgiri-Vodeyar, the younger 
brother of Deva-Raya II, on the representation of certain 
Mahesvaras of a Siva temple at Kalahasti, restored the 
concession in favour of that templi!. The tax in tliis 
case was a levy of one panam on every loom levied for 
meeting the expenses of the god. {M.EJi, 1921-22, Para 
45; App. C. No. 207). Where such transfer of right 
took place, the temple appears to have collected the tax 
from the Kaikdians (or weavers) and credited the dues 
to its own treasury. It had, however, to see that the 
levy was a just one; else strikes took place and the 
temple suffered. Thus, we are told in a record of the 
reign of Harihara JI that the Kaikdiars who were tenants 
of the temple migrated in a body “ without paying the 
dues to the temple, deserted the premises and left it in 
ruins.” A compromise followed and they were induced 
to return, reopen their l:joms and agreed to pay the 
settled assessments to the temple. (M.E R. 1910, Para 
63; App. B. No. 354). When villages were granted as 
devaddna, i.e.y gift for the use of temples, care w’^as often 
taken to see that the rights of proprietorship assured to 
them did not include the right to disturb the existing 
tenants and their heirs. Devaddna grants of this kind 
were called KudinJn-ga-devadana (literally devaddna 
leaving out the tenants’ rights). {M,E,R. 1921-22, App. 
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C. No. 3*2 dated in 1445 A.D.). The record which 
furnishefi this information also details the several taxes 
and contributions realized from Dcvaddna villages. 

These taxes could not, in the aggregate, have been 
heavy in their incidence, for we are told that in this 
particular case their total annual value was but 12 
pon. This suggests that the rate of assessment adopted 
should have been extremely low. {Ibid ; for another 
list of taxes levied, see M.EJi. 1910, Para 5 ; App. C. 

No. 230 dated in 1443 A.l).; also M.EM. 1918, Para 
07 ; App. B. No. 32S of 1917 dated in 1390 A.D.). 

As remarked above, during the period the first dynasty (f) Toleration 
ruled, toleration was not merely a social but also a poli- 
tical necessity. It had nearly been dignified into a necessity and 
virtue, l^esides the existence of the religious sects—Jain, 

Smartha, SrI-Vaishnava, Madhva, Virasaiva, etc.—the 
advent of the Muhammadans and the close contact they 
head established with the Hindus opened the eyes of the 
latter to grow even more tolerant amongst themselves. 

The trejitment accorded to Muhammadan settlers by 
Deva-liaya II at his capital may be taken as typical of 
the general attitude of Hindus towards Muhammadans 
at the period. The sweet reasonableness that made him 
meet their susceptibilities in every possible way shows a 
fine sense of scruple which deserves a word of praise. It 
was not merely social courte.sy or religious toleration that 
he showed by his conduct but also political virtue of a 
high order. Virtue of this kind could have been evolved 
only by practice in the past of toleration in his own 
sphere, both by the king and his subjects. The tolerant 
spirit of the times is seen in the singularly liberal minded 
invocation of the God Kesava at Belur which identifies 
him with the chief object of worship in every sect, 
orthodox or heterodox. “ He whom Saivas worship as 
Siva, the Yedantins as Brahma, the Bauddhas as Buddha, 
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the Naiyayikas skilled in proof as Kartta, the followers of 
the Jaina sdsanas as Arhat, the Miniamsakas as Karma— 
that god Kesava ever grant your desires.’' (AJ.C. V, 
Belur 3 dated in 1397 A.D.). The attributions which 
follow are even more striking. “The Kesava of Velapuri,” 
it is said, “ gives sight to the blind, raises up the poor to 
royal dignity, causes the lame to be the swiftest of the 
swift, makes the dumb as eloquent as Brihaspati, the 
barren to be filled with offspring,—the granter of all 
desires alike to the dwellers in the land and to those from 
other countries.’* These noble sentiments, remarks 
Mr. Rice, ‘'seem clearly to indicate a contact with 
Christian teaching.” There is, however, no evidence 
for this suggested “contact.” There breathes in this 
description of Vishnu not merely tolerance, but also 
the essential universality of Vaishnavism. 

The differences between the Idangai and Valangai 
(Left-hand and Right-hand castes! led sometimes to 
serious results. In the reign of Vinipiiksha II, son of 
Harihara II, these twD classes came into violent conflict 
and there was apparently some loss of life on both sides. 
A settlement was come to and the vanquished party pro¬ 
mised to supply the sacred thread to the other party as 
a part of the settlement. (M.E.R, Para 47 ; App. C. 
No. 185 of 19*21). What exactly led to these recurring 
fights is not known. That the kings of the time could 
not have encouraged them is inferable from the fact 
that they took no cognizance of the difl'erences that were 
alleged to exist between them. A record of Vijaya- 
Bhupati, son of Deva-Raya I, dated in 1418 A.D., ordered, 
for instance, that both the classes at Tiruvannamalai 
should enjoy the same privileges. (M.E.R. 1903 ; App. A. 
No. 564 of 1902; see also M.E.B, 1920, Para 47). A 
record dated in 1446 A.D., in the reign of Vijaya-Raya II 
Mallikarjuna) registers a settlement regarding the 
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the taxes to be paid by these classes, which numbered 
on either side 9b distinct castes. These taxes seem to 
have been obvi6iisly of an oppressive character, so much 
so that the people even forsook their homes. The king 
ordered the extortion to be stopped and the direction was 
made applicable “ to the whole country.” It is possible 
that this tax was a particularly heavy one, perhaps of set 
purpose. The ministers who were charged with the 
collection at the commencement of each reign seem to 
have made it an exemplary tax to keep these classes out 
of harm’s way. (See M.EM. 1907, Para 55; M.EM- 
1921-22, Para 46). There is no doubt that these classes 
were not slow in finding out that neither the king nor 
the religious head could bring about reconciliation 
between them. They accordingly agreed, according to a 
record dated in 1430 A.D., without any reference to 
these authorities, that mutual agreement should regulate 
their social conduct. {M.EJi. 1926, Para 36 ; App. C. 
No. 253 of 1926)). An interesting parallel to this kind of 
social reform is found referred to in a record which comes 
from PadavTdu, according to which several sections of 
the Brahmans of the PadavTdu province comprising the 
Karnata, Tamil, Telugu and the Lata Brahmans signed 
an agreement that marriages among their families shall 
be conducted only as Kanyadana, or free gift of the bride, 
and that no money should be paid or received as bride- 
price. {M,E.B, 1926, Para 36; SJ.I, I. 82; A,SJ, 1907- 
1908). In an earlier record from Vriddhachalam, in the 
South Arcot District, dated in 1429 A.D., of the 
reign of Deva-Raya 11 {M.E.B, 1918, Para 66 ; App. C. 
No. 92 of 1918), we have another instance of the illegal 
exactions from the members of the Idangai and Valangai 
castes and their meeting together in the local temple and 
deciding that they should resist the demands on them, 
since the king's officers had joined the Jivitas, who had 
oppressed them. They went so far as to agree that none 
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of these castes should give them (the Kaniyalans and 
the Brahmans who collected the taxes) shelter and that 
none born in the country should write accounts for them 
or agree to their proposals.” If any one proved a 
“ traitor ” to this settlement, “ he should be stabbed.” 
Another record dated in the same reign, but coming from 
a village in the Tanjore District, confirms this resolution 
to resist illegal exactions on the part of the tenants 
generally. 1918, ParaGfi; App. C. No. 210 of 

1917). This record makes it clear that the cause of the 
trouble was that the taxation was not commensurate 
with the yield of the crop but levied unjustly. The 
remedy in such cases was to desert the lands and “ to run 
away.” In the present instance, this would have proved 
ineffectual, for the record shows the tenantry were not 
united. The record states that as the taxes were levied 
unjustly, we were bound to run away. Then we realized 
(it is added) that because we of the whole country 
{Mandalam) were not united in a body we were unjustly 
(dealt with).” Then we have the declaration of their 
final resolve : ** Hereafter we shall but pay what is just 
and in accordance with the yield of the crops and we 
shall not pay anything levied unlawfully.” The record 
then sets out the rates of taxes to be paid on the wet and 
dry produce cf lands; on the produce of trees such as 
jack, areca, palmyra, plantains, sugar-cane; on red-lotuses, 
artemesia, castor plants, sesamum, turmeric, ginger, etc.; 
and on the professions of fishermen, potters, weavers, 
barbers, washermen, oil-mongers, toddy-drawers, and 
painters. (See also in this connection 1918, 

68; App. C. No. 91 of 1918). 

iii) Rural The Village Assemblies w’hich functioned so actively in 

isseiJbiies.^ the Chula period began to show signs of decline under the 
rule of Vijayanagar kings. The decay, however, was not 
general. Thus, in the time of Harihara II, they appear 
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to have been in working order in the Tanjore District. 

A record dated in 1405 A.D. states that the assembly at 
one place consisted of 4,000 members. {M,E.R. 1918, 

Para 06; App. B. No. 217 of 1917). This membership 
could not have helped the smooth conduct of business. 

An inscription dated in 1380 A.D, makes mention of a 
village assembly not only confiscating lands belonging to 
a private party for some fault committed but also ordering 
their grant to the local temple. (M.E.li. 1920, para 35; 

App. B. No. 509). 

Among the several taxes and dues realized from the Rural rates, 
village by the king during the period were :— Arasaperu, 
talaydrikham (dues payable to the village watchman), 
purambu, danndyakarmcigdni (contribution to the military 
commander), vettiimri, inavari, tarippanam, tottappurain 
(tax on gardens), aya?n sekkukadamai (tax on oil mills), 
eriyin-avasaram (tank dues), nirdpachnhambadam (pay 
of the Koyal order carrier), darsana-kdnikkai, pattaya- 
kdhikkai, tarana-kdnikkai, and Kdttaimdydni, The 
exact significance and incidence of these dues are not 
known. But it seems that their collection may be made 
over to the temple by Royal edict. {M,K.R. 1921-22, Para 
41; App. B. No. 510 of 1921 dated in 1389 A.D.). 

Though the period of rule covered by Mallikarjuna (ivi Literary 
and Virupaksha (1440-1486) was a disturbed one, it p**"^®®**- 
was not lacking in literary activity. The period is 
again one noteworthy for the number of Virasaiva 
writers who flourished in it. Thus Bommarasa, who has 
been assigned to about 1450 A.D., was the author of 
Saundara-Purdna^ which is a Kannada version of the life 
of the Tamil Saiva saint Sundarar, who probably flourished 
during the 8th century A.D. He has been reckoned 
among the sixty-three saints revered by Virasaivas. He 
is reckoned as one of the four great saints known to 
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Tamil hymnology. (See South Arcot District Gazetteer, 
97-98 ; 382). The writing of the work of this kind shows 
the popularity that Vlrasaivism had attained at about this 
period. Next, mention may be made of Kallarasa, the 
author of Janaimsya, which is said to be—by the poet—an 
amplification of the teachings of king Mallikarjuna to 
his queen in the matter of subduing men (in love affairs). 
This work is called alternatively as Mallihdrjuna-Vijaya, 
the former of whose name indicates its character. There 
are references in it to Vatsyayana and other authors deal¬ 
ing with Kama Sdstra, The poet refers to his guru 
Kriyasakti and praises him. This work affords a key to 
the nature of the causes which might have led to the 
downfall of Mallikarjuna. He apparently lost the king¬ 
dom owing to mad love adventures, which curiously 
enough, Nuniz has attributed to his son Viriipaksha. (See 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 305). Next we have the 
famous Tontadasiddhesvara, the author of Shatsthala- 
gndna-sdrdmruta. He was the disciple of Gosala- 
Channabasavesvara of Hardanhalli in the Mysore District 
and as he resided in a garden on the banks of the Nagini 
near Keggeri, he came to be popularly known as 
Thontada (garden) Siddhesvara. He was sainted at 
Yedeyur, near Kunigal, where there is a temple dedicated 
(in his honour) to Siddhalingesvara. He is one of the 
more famous Kannada Vlrasaiva poets. Many poems 
have been written sketching out the story of his life, 
which indicates the great popularity he enjoys among the 
Vlrasaivas even to this day. In some of these later 
works, he has been even spoken of as the incarnation of 
Firanjana-Ganesa. In the CJteuvabasava-Purdna of 
Viriipaksha Pandita, it is stated that he (Tilntada 
Siddhesvara) lived in the reign of king Viriipaksha HI, 
the usurper. This is confirmed loy a record, assigned hy 
Mr. Pice to about 1480 A.D. and by Mr. Narasimbachar 
to 1470 A.D., found in the Yedeyur Siddhalingesvara 
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Kallumatha, in which he is described as “ a primeval 
dhakta,"' “ a primeval Janqama ” and “ a sun to the 
darkness dvalta and advaita'^ (E.C. XII, Kunigal 49). 
He was held in such high esteem even in his own days 
and subsequently that a Parana oi the name of VLrakta- 
Tdntaddnjana-f^iddhPsvara Purdna, Santisa’s Tontada- 
Siddhefivara-Pitrdna (1561 A.D.) and other works have 
come into existence. Narasimhachar, Karndtaka 

Kavicharito, II. 97-100). Many of his disciples were 
great Vlrasaiva writers, among them being Gnbbiya 
Mallanna, the well-known author of Ganahhdshija- 
Tiatnamdle and Vdtulatantratike ; the two brothers 
Siddhalingesvara and Doddalingesvara, the former of 
whom appears to have written the Jangama Ragale, 
Svatan fra-siddhalingrsrara-vachaiia and Mukfydnganeya 
Kanthamdla ; Gummalapurada Siddhalingesvara, the 
author of Shatsthala-Ijuigdnga-Samhandha Nirvachana, 
who calls himself the disciple of Bole-Basava, who was 
himself the direct disciple of Tdntada Siddhalinga; Malli- 
karjiina Kavi, who was the disciple of Gubbiya Mallanna 
and the author of Svcihana Sdngthya; Sananda Sivayugi. 
the commentator of Vlra7?iahPsva?'dchdra Sdrdddhara. 
Nllakantacharya, the author of Arddhya-charita^ wrote 
under the patronage of Vlra-Nanjendra-Vodeyar, a son 
of king Mallikarjiina, who is mentioned in a number of 
inscriptions as a Mahamandalesvara HI, Gundlu- 

pet 9 dated in 1489 A.D.; Nanjangud 102 dated in 1491: 
and Tirumakudlu-Narasipur 67 dated in 1494 A.D. See 
He apparently governed over the Ummattiir 
country, now part of Mysore District. Kaviiinga, the 
author of Kaci-lingana pada^ was the court poet of 
Saluva Narasinga-Kaya. In writing of his patron, 
Kaviiinga exclaims *. “Is there any king who would raise 
his head at king hlaiasinga and live (after doing so)?” 

Though there were other poets, some Jain and some 
Brahman, during this period, they were hardly so 
M. Gr. voii. II. 106 
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Saluva 
Karasimha I, 
1486-1497 
A.D. 


powerful as the Virasaivas. Perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy among the Jain poets of the time was Terakanambi 
Bomniarasa, who states that his grandfather Nemiehandra 
won fame as a disputant at the court of Deva-Rayall. 
Bomniarasa was the author of Sanatkumdra-Charita^ 
and Jhmndhara-Sdngatya, the latter being a work of 
considerable interest. Among Brahman poets, the only 
name is that of Narayana-Kavi, who probably lived 
about 1450 A.D. He was the author of Bhdgavati- 
Samhitdrtha. 

A pedigree of the First or Sangama Dynasty, based on 
the materials gathered up to the end of 1927, is given 
below. 

The Second {or Saluva) Dynasty {lISO-2490 A,D.). 

Saluva Narasinga-Raja-Odeya, the usurper , thus came 
into full sovereign power about the year 1480 A.D. He 
may be styled Saluva Narasimha 1. He ruled up to 
1497 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Iramadi- 
Narasimha entitled Dharmaraya. He may be designated 
Saluva Narasimha II. He lost the kingdom to the 
Tuluva general, Narasa, who founded the Third or 
Tuluva dynasty about 1499 A.D. The Saluva dynasty 
accordingly proved a shortlived one, having lasted only 
for about twelve years. The name Saluva by which 
this dynasty is distinguished is, as pointed out by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri, of Dravidian origin and means, according 
to Kannada and Telugu dictionaries, “a hawk used in 
hunting.” Saluva Mangu is said in the Jaimini- Bhdratam 
to have spread far and wide the renown of the title 
Parapakshi-Sdluva, or “a hawk to foreign birds” or 
“ death to foreign kings.” (Sec below.) The Devula- 
palli plates seem to justify the application of the epithet 
(Sdluva) to Narasinga, the usurper, by saying that he 
acquired the title by “smiting the crowd of (his) enemies 
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as a (hawk) (a flight of) birds.” The editor of that 
record (E.I. VII, 84,/.;i. 8) has pointed out that accord¬ 
ing to tradition Narasinga’s ancestors were known to 
have served as fowlers to the kings of Karnata. This, 
however, seems a later invention for the intermarriage 
between the Sangaraa or Karnata dynasty shows that 
they were not so low in social status as this ascription of 
service would seem to indicate. Mr. Krishna Sastri has 
arlded the useful note that the Sdlvas are mentioned as 
one of the traditional 56 tribes known to the Purdnas 
and to Panini, the Grammarian, who locates them in the 
south. The larnils, however, considered them as 
“ intruders ” in Southern India and as the enemies of 
Vishnu. But though it is possible that the earlier 
members of this dynasty were Saivas—even Narasinga- 
Raya, the usurper, WMsa devout observer of the Sivardtri 
Vrata —the later members, if not actually Vaishnavas, 
show^ed strong Vaishnavite leanings and were amongst the 
greatest donors of the time to Vishnu temples. (See 
below'). 

The Saluvas, or Saivas, appear to have been an ancient 
family of local chiefs ruling over parts of what is now 
the South Kanara District. They claim to be of the 
Lunar race. 

The names of several members of this family are found 
mentioned in connection with important historical 
events. A Saluva Tikkama was, as w^e have seen, the 
general of the Sevuna kings Mahadeva and Rama- 
chandra. (See ante under Hoysalas and Sevunas). He 
claims to have invaded the Hoysala kingdom in 1276 
A.D. and 1280 A.D., and to have plundered Dorasamudra. 
(Ibid). He is said to have made additions to the Hari- 
haresvara temple at Harihara and to have remitted all 
the taxes of the ag rah dr a attached to it. {E»C. XI, 
M. or. VOL. II. 105*. 


Early history 
of the 
Saluvas. 


Siiluva 
Tikkama, 
12715 A.D. 



1921-2-2, Appendix C. 



Hevisad up to 1927 A.D. 
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Davaogere 59, dated in 1280 AD.). Whether he was 
connected with the Saluvas of Sangitapattana referred to 
below or with the Saluvas of the family to which Saluva 
Narasinga-liaya belonged, there is at present no means 
of knowing. As the record which gives his name (E.C. 
XI, Davangere 59) uses also the variant Sdlej/a, Mr. 
Krishna Sastri doubts if the family to which Tikkama 
belonged vras Saluva or Saleya, which latter name occurs 
also in another fragmentary Kannada record. (See 
1908-1909, page 160,y.w. 0; M.E.R, 1907-1908, 
ptage 92). Then, we hear of Saluva-Mangi or Mangu, 
who was a general of Kampa IT, in his conquest of 
Sambavaraya, Srlrangam and Madura between 1868 and 
1374 A.D. (See ante, under Bukka I). He wdll be 
further referred to below. Some ten years later, in 1884 
A.D., another Saluva general, a Stlluva-Kama-Deva, 
seems to have been governor of Talkad. He was, as 
we have seen, killed in battle against the Muhamma¬ 
dans of Kottakonda. (J?.G. XII, Chiknayakanhalli 15; 
see a72te under Ilarihara II). Whether lie belonged to 
the section of the Saluvas to which Saluva-Manga 
belonged or to the Saluvas of SangTtapattana, Sanskrit 
for Haduvalli, situated in Tuluvadesa (or South Kanara), 
it is not yet determined. According to certain inscrip¬ 
tions, the latter section appears to have been in power 
from about 1491 A.D. (if not from an earlier date) to 
about 1560 A.D., in a part of the present South Kanara 
District and to have professed the Jain faith. Though 
they thus seem to make their first appearance in history 
contemporaneously with Saluva Narasimha I, the usurper 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom, it seems inferable despite 
the fact that they both traced their descent from the 
same common ancestor—both claim the Moon as their 
eponymous hero—they were independent of each other 
at the time we are writing of, Lc., at about the middle of 
the 14th century and after. The SangTtapattana family 
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professed the Jain faith and belonged to the Kasyapa- 
gotra, while Biiluva Manga, Narasinga-Raja and their 
ancestors followed the Brahmanic faith and claimed to 
be of the Mr^ysi-gotra. Narasinga-Raja, though pro¬ 
bably a Saiva, was a great supporter of the Vaishnava 
faith. (See ajite and EJ, IX, 380). These being the 
known facts, the family to which Saluva-Manga and 
Narasinga-Raja belonged should be treated as a different 
one from the Sangitapattana branch. This is the more 
probable one as Saluva Narasiinha and those who 
followed him in his branch affix to their names not only 
the sobriquet of Saluva but also Gunday who has to be 
identified with Gunda I of this branch. The latter name 
was apparently used to distinguish the members of this 
branch from the members of the Sangitapattana branch, 
who also called themselves Saluvas. (See below). 

The earliest member of the Saluva-Gunda family 
known to inscriptions is Saluva-Mangi or Saluva-Mangu. 
He was, both according to inscriptions and literary 
tradition, the grandson of Vankideva, apparently the 
progenitor of the family, wffio is praised in the Vardha- 
•purdnavi as having won fame wffiich spread far and wide, 
and the son of Gunda I, who, it is said, ruled from 
Kalyana and captured Rainadurga, the citadel of a 
Sapara chief. (See Ramabhyudaya quoted in Sources of 
Vijayanagar Histori/y 32-34). Gunda-Rajais said in the 
Vardhapurnnam to have conquered many chiefs and set 
up pillars of victory at many places. He had six sons. 
(See Pedigree at the end of this section). Of these, only 
Saluva-Mangu attained to military distinction. He 
appears to have left six sons of whom Gauta II was one. 
According to the Sdluvdbhyudaijaviy he became a Yana- 
prasta and retired to the forests. He left four sons, of 
whom Gunda III (Gunda IV according to some autho¬ 
rities) and Tippa or Tipparaja, were two. Of these. 


Saluva- 

Mau^u, 

father of 
Narasinga- 
Ililya, the 
usurper. 
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Tippa became the son-in-law of Deva-Eaya II, having 
married Hariina, his daughter. His son was Gopa or 
Goppa, who with his father was in charge of the Tekal 
province. (See ante). On the other hand, Gunda III 
had two sons Timma and Narasinga, the latter being the 
usurper. It will thus be seen that Saluva Narasinga, 
the usurper, was the cousin of Gopa, the grandson of 
Deva-Eaya, in the female line, w^hereas Mallikarjuna, 
who was the last king in the regular line, w^as his son, 
and Vinipaksha III, who displaced him, was his nephew. 
It does not appear that Saluva Narasinga was in any 
other way related to the Sangama dynasty of kings. 
Though not closely related to tlie former line, his family 
was undoubtedly connected with it by a marital alliance. 
The setting up of such a connection by the Sangamas 
with the Saluvas might be taken to indicate that the 
latter were considered of fairly equal status with them¬ 
selves, The problem of Narasinga’s relationship to the 
old royal line which until recently w^as in doubt (see 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ lOS) may now be taken to 
be ** satisfactorily solved.” Sahiva-Mangu, to whom 
both Narasinga and Gopa were related as great-grand¬ 
sons, played, as we have seen, a leading part in the sub¬ 
jugation of Sambavaraya. (Seea/i^e \xi\Aev Kampana II). 

The Dcvulapalli plates of Immadi-Narasimha state 
that Saluva-Mangu became most famous and was ‘‘a 
Mahendra on earth, who vanquished a hero foremost in 
battle and seized the dagger {kathdrika) from his hand.” 
As suggested by Mr. Eamayya Pantalu, this incident 
probably accounts for the title of Kaihdri assumed by 
Mangu and his descendants. [E.L VII, 88, /.??. 12). 
The Chakenahalli plates (M.A.H. 1924, page 101) give 
a glowing account of him (Saluva-Mangu). The follow¬ 
ing extract from it is too valuable historically to be 
omitted :— 
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“ Among these the most famous was Siiluva Mangideva 
possessed of a character pleasing to the wise like tlie spring 
season to flowers. 

He it was who in a hand-to-hand fight snatched away a 
sword (kathari) from a w'arrior. He was therefore called 
Kathari Saluva, just as Siva is called Mahosvara in consequence 
of his having destroyed Manmatha* 

He it was who throwing his trumpet inside a fort of an 
enemy fetched it back after capturing the fort. 

He it was whose fame for valour exhibited in uprooting a 
Sultan (a Muhammadan king) restored the south of India to 
life again. 

He it was who w’as called the restorer of Sriranga in con¬ 
sequence of his having recovered it from Muhammadans and 
who made Sriranga his own abode. 

He it was who acted, as he asserted, by slaying that 
Sultan of the South wdio took away thousands of Saligramas 
(fertile villages and stones of the name used in worship) from 
the learned and who caused his enemies to cry a kind of 
eighth gamut consisting of the ascending notes “ Rama, Bama” 
in terror in battle.*’ 

The Gorantala lithic record which is WTong in almost 
every other name it mentions, is quite correct when it 
refers to Kathari-Saluva-Mangi, whom it calls Mangideva 
(HI). The genealogy of the Saluvas given in this 
inscription is, as has been well stigmatised by Mr. 
Krishna Sastri, “ a confused attempt at inserting a 
plausible genealogy of the Saluvas” in it. (See M.EJi. 

1912, Para 5H). Narasinga-Raja, the son of Mangi III, 
whom it mentions, may be, it has been suggested, an 
unknown son of Saluva-Mangi, (Ibid), 

Saluva Mangu was evidently one of the more prominent His later 
generals in command under prince Kampana II in his 
conquest of Tundira-mandala, Srirangam and Madura. 
According to the Telugu work Jaimini-Bhdratamu 
dedicated to Saluva Narasinga, the usurper, his full 
name was Saluva-Mangayya (Canto I, verse 83), or 
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Saluva*Manga-Nripa (Canto I, verse 31). He was, accord¬ 
ing to it, one of the six sons of the chief Gunda, who 
attained to great fame by the heroic deeds he wrought. 
He was, we are told, a repository of good qualities as the 
ocean is of the different kinds of precious gems. {Ibid 
verse 31). Describing his conquests—which, as is usually 
done by poets, it does not mention in the chronological 
order, but just as it suits poetic needs—we are told that he 
opposed in battle the Sult;in of the South, ^.c., the 
Muhammadan Sultan at Madura, which place is also men¬ 
tioned, by killing whom he spread wide, it is said, the fame 
of the title i.e., “ a hawk {Sdluna) to 

foreign birds,” i.e., '‘death to foreign foes,” and that 
he restored to Sampaiaya his kingdom and obtained 
celebrity as “ the establisher of Samparaya ” {Sampardi/a- 
sthdpandchdrya). In the verse which furnishes us this 
information {Ibid verse 32), we get an idea of his deter¬ 
mined spirit as a warrior. He also re-installed, it would 
seem, the image of god Srlranga in the temple at 
Srirangam and presented to it (1,000 viadas of gold. The 
Vardhapiirdnamu, which calls him by the name of Saluva- 
Raju, whose identity is, however, quite clear, states that 
he routed in fierce battle the Muhammadan cavalry 
forces {Parsika-turaga-dattamida, i.c., large Persian 
cavalry forces). Apparently, the reference is to his 
conquest of the Sultan of Madura, in which evidently 
the Sultan’s cavalry forces were in action. (See Sources, 
original text, page 88). It is necessary to remark here 
that Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, who refers U> this work 
(Jaimini-Bhdratarnu) in his account of the second 
Vijayanagar dynasty, its viceroys and generals (A.S.I. 
1008-1909, page 16G-7), has so interpreted verse 32 as to 
make the re-establishment of Samparaya to come after, 
in fact as the result of the conquest (jf the Sultan of 
Madura and that the Sultan of Madura was made a 
feudatory of Samparaya. These statements, however. 
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do not appear to be covered by the text. The conquests 
are not, as already mentioned, set down in chronological 
ord<^r, and we know from other sources that the conquest 
of Madura and the driving out of the Muhammadan 
Sultan from it took place after and not hcforcy the 
conquest of Sjonbavaraya, the chief of Maratakanagara. 
So, the restoration of the latter could not have anything 
to do with the conquest of Madura and its Sultan- 
Turning to inscriptions, we learn from a record dated in 
1303 A.D., which comes from Dalavaniir in the North 
Arcot District, that Saluva-Mangumaharaja w^as a general 
of Kampana II. {M.E.R. 1U04-5, Para 44 ; App. No. 52. 
of P.K)5). As we have seen already, Samparilya who was 
defeated by Kampana II and his generals was Venruman 
Sambavaraya, (janga-l )evi, the queen of Kampana II, 
and the author of Vira-Kampa-Iidya-Charitainy makes 
the defeated Sambavaraya die in the single combat he 
engaged in with Kampana II. It has been suggested 
that this is a poetic exaggeration she has indulged in and 
that as the Jaimini’Bhdratamu states that Samparaya 
was restored by Slluva-Manga, she must be taken to- 
have magnified the victory obtained by her husband a 
greater one than it actually was. Inscriptions, however, 
enable us to harmonise the versions of Ganga-Devi and 
the author of Jaimini-Bhdrataniii, The particular 
Samparaya who fell in the single combat was Venruman 
(see ante) ; his son or other close relation of his—another 
Samparaya—was the person to whom the lost kingdom 
was evidently restored. A certain Mallinathan 
Sambuvarayar is mentioned in a record of Kampana II 
from Kaveriprikkam in the North Arcot District. i^M.E.R, 
1904-5, App. No. 390 of 1905). As suggested by 
Mr. Krishna Sastri, he was perhaps the Sambavaraya 
who was restored by Siiluva-Mangu ; if he was not, then 
it may have been another member of the family. (See 
A,S,I. 1908-9, page 1(36, f.n. 9). The re-establishment 
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of the Sambavaraya by Saluva-Mangii would then be to 
a member of his family—son or other relation ; much 
like the establishment of Yakubkhan in the place of 
Shere All on the Afghan throne, when the latter fled on 
the approach of the British Army to Kabul during the 
administration of Lord Lytton. This is the only basis 
on which the narratives contained in Vlra-Kampa-Bdya- 
Gharitam and the Jaimini-Bhdratamii can at all be 
reconciled. As regards the restoration of worship at 
Srirangam, after the expulsion of the Muhammadans at 
that place, Mangu probably took an active part in it with 
Ooppaniirya and Kauipana II himself (i/.J. VI, 822 and 
ante) not only by aiding in the conquest of the place but 
also in the re-consecration of the image of the god in 
the temple and providing for the worship by a liberal 
money grant. The vidda referred to must have been 
the Chula coin Mddai, (See ante under Chdla Coinage 
and Currency). The Sanskrit poems, Sdluvdbhyudaya 
and Hdmdhhyvxlaya, the former by Uajanatha Dindima 
and the latter attributed to Saluva Narasimha, the 
usurper, also describe these conquests of Saluva Mangu 
and add that at Srirangam, on the re-consecration of 
the image, he made not only a money grant but also a 
gift of eight villages representing, it is said, the syllables 
of the Afihtdkshara and a thousand ^dlagrdrnas for use 
in the temple. The Rdmdbhyudaya also mentions that 
after the conquest of Madura, Saluva-Mangu proceeded 
as far as the banks of the Tamraparni, where, it is said, 
he planted a pillar of victory. The Prapanndniritam 
(Adhyayas 120-122) gives us an account of the part 
played by Goppan^rya. another general, in connection 
with the re-capture of Srirangam and the transference 
of the image of the god from the different places to which 
it had been taken for purposes of safety on the approach 
of the Muhammadans by Pillai Bukacharva and Vedanta 
J)esika, two well-known Srivaishnava leaders. The 
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image had been, it would seem, successively removed to 
the Alagar temple, near Madura, thence through the 
Kerala country to Melkote near Mysore, and from there 
to Tirupati, where it was for some considerable time. 
Goppanfirya, a Brahman, who was apparently in charge 
of Narslyanapuram, took hold of the image from Tirupati, 
took it at the head of an army to Singavaram near 
Gingee, and from there brought it down to Srlrangam, 
on the recapture of the place from the Muhammadans. 
It is said it was he who expelled the Muhammadans 
from Samayavarani, another name for Kannanur, the 
Hoysala capital, which had become the Muhammadan 
head-quarters on the conquest of Srirangam by them. 
On the re-consecration of the temple, Vedanta-Desika 
returned to Srirangam and composed a verse in praise of 
Goppanna and his victory and had it inscribed on the 
walls of the temple. (E.T. VI, 322). In a Teliigu work 
called Achdrya-Sukti'muktdoali, which recounts the sack 
of Srirangam and the vicissitudes of its people and its 
god, it is stated that the death of the Muhammadan chief 
in charge of the place was caused by a courtesan of the 
place, w^ho contrived to throw him down from the top of 
the eastern tower of the temple and killed herself 
subsequently by letting herself down from the w'estern 
one. The descendants of this courtesan are said to be 
allowed certain privileges (the mention of her name on 
certain festive occasions, the grant of fire and rice from 
the temple store on the death of any one belonging to 
her family, etc.) even to this day in the temple for this 
act of devotion on her part. This work also duly men¬ 
tions the subsequent part played by Goppanna and his 
colleague Singappiran and the transference of the image 
from Singavaram to Srirangam. It gives the date of the 
consecration as Saka (? 1285) Parulhari yetiVy l^risJiabha 
month, 17 tithi. (See on this w’hole subject Soitrces of 
Vijayanagar History^ 29-45). 
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His descen- 
dauts. 


Other Saluva 
subordinates 
probably con¬ 
nected with 
Saluva- 
Mangu. 


Saluva-Mangu left, as we have seen, six sons, one of 
whom Gauta II (or Gautama II) had two sons, Gunda IV 
and Tippa or Tipparaja, of whom the latter was the 
brother-in-law of Deva-Raya II. Gunda IV or Gundaya- 
Bhiipati is highly praised in Rdmabhijudayay a work 
attributed to Saluva-Narasimha. (See below). Tipparaja 
and his son Gupa ruled, as before mentioned, over the 
Tekal country and part of the present North Arcot 
District. Tipparaja had apparently another son, Saluva 
Tippadeva, who is mentioned in a record dated in Saka 
1364 or A.D. 1442-48. {M.E.B. 1912, App. 13. No. 388 

from Sattravada). Tippa, as the grandson of Sfiluva- 
Mangu, claimed the title of “ the establisher of Sambava- 
raya,” etc. (See ante). His son Gopa or Gop|>a is also 
known from inscriptional records. (Ibid). The latter’s 
son Tippa has probably to be identified with Gopa-Tippa- 
Bhupala, who was an eminent Sanskrit scholar and the 
author of a commentary on the Kac'ydkoikdra siltra of 
Vamana and Kdmadhemc and Tdla-Diplka, the latter a 
work on music. He states in the colophon to the former 
work that he was also the author of a work on dancing. 
(See Sources of Vijayanagar History, (32-G3). 

Mr. Krishna Sastri has collected together in his paper 
already quoted a number of references relating to other 
Saluva chiefs who bore subordinate rule in Southern 
India. (See A.S.l. 1908-9, 167 and authorities therein 
quoted). Of these, Saluva-Sangamadeva-Maharaja was 
probably a contemporary of Narasinga, the usurper, 
and a subordinate of Praudha-deva-Maharaja, son of 
Virupaksha IV. (See Pedigree of Sangama Dynasty, 
ante). He is mentioned in a couple of records from 
Anbil, in the Trichinopoly District, as the establisher of 
Sambavaraya,” “a hawk to birds (i.e., enemy) kings,” 
“the conqueror of the Sultan of the South.” (M.E.B. 
1902, Nos. 593 and 594). Then we have mention of one 
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SSluva Parvataraja, son of Saluvaraja, who, in 1465 
A.D., built a mantapa in the hill temple at Tirupati. 
{M.EM. 1904, No. 251). Next comes Saluva 
Sirumallaiyadeva-Maharaia, son of Malagangayadeva- 
Maharaja, who in 1450 A.D., made a gift of 1200 panams 
to the same temple. {M.EJi. J904, No. 252). Then, 
again, we have Saluva Erra-Kampayadeva-Maharaja, 
who in 1446 A.31., made a similar gift. {M.E.R. 1904, 
No. 254). Then again, we have Saluva Gopa- 
Timmanripali or Saluva Tirumalaidova-Maharr»ja men¬ 
tioned in a record dated in 1468 A.D. {M.E.R, 1S92, 
No. 59; 1908, No. 67). Mr. Krishna Sastri seeks to 
identify him with Tirama, a brother of Narasinga, the 
usurper, {A.S.I. 1908-9, Pedigree^ p. 168; see also 
A.S.L 1907-8, p. 258, f.n. 11). He is said to have made 
rich gifts of jewels and villages to the temples at 
Srlrangarn and Jambukesvaram, near Trichinopoly. A 
still another was Saluva Gopa-Timma alias Tripurantaka 
who, according to an inscription dated in 1468 A.D., set 
up a flag-staff at llamesvaram, gilt with gold. {M.E.R. 
1905, No- 89 ; 1897, No. 56). He is probably the chief 
whom Mr. Krishna Sastri seeks to identify with Gdpa- 
Tippa, the Sanskrit scholar and author. {A.S I. 1907-8, 
page 253 and f.n. 11 ; and 1908-9, page 168). Finally, 
we have Timmaraja or Siru-Tirumalairaja, who made a 
grant to the temple on Tirumala in 1481 A.U. {M.E.R. 
1889, No. 57 ; 1904, No. 257). Mr. Krishna Sastri 
suggests he was a son of Saluva Siruniallaiyadeva. A 
Telunga-Raya, described as a son of Samburaya of 
Kannadadesa, is referred to in a record from Bapatla, 
(R. Sewell, History of Antiquities, I. 84). He is 
identified by Mr. Krishna Sastri with the person of the 
same name mentioned in a record from Simhiichalam 
{A.S.I. 1908-9, page 167 ; see also M.E.R. 1899, No. 293) 
and with the Samparayani-Telunga mentioned by the 
Telugu poet Srlnatha. {Ibid,/ m. 9). 
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Siiiuva Na-a- Tuming HOW to Gunda IV, the grandson of Saluva 
the^^surpoT; Mangi, WG have his two sons Tiinma, identified with 
also known as galuva Gopa-Tiiiimanripati or Saluva Tirumalaideva- 

SilJiiva Nara.- . ^ ^ 

simha-Raya I. Maharaja of the record dated in 1463 A.D. (see above) 
and bis brother Saluva Narasinga-Raya, the usurper. 
The latter is also known to history as Saluva Narasimha- 
Raya I. He should be distinguished from his own son 
Immadi-Narasiniha-Raja or Narasimha-Kaya II; from 
his general Narasa-Nayaka, or Narasana Nayaka, some¬ 
times also known as Narasimha whom it is better to 
style simply as Narasa; and the soji of the last named, 
Vlra-Narasimha. The last two were the first two kings 
of the third (or Tuluva) dynasty. (See below). 

His birth and According to the lidmdbhijudaya,z>'wox^ attributed to 
early history, Natasimha (Narasinga) himself and the Sdluvd- 

hhijudaya written by his court poet Rajanatha Dindima, 
he was born as the gift-son of his parents Gunda IV and 
MaDambika. (See Pedigree), It would appear that the 
couple had no issue for many years and that they 
practised many austerities and prayed to god Narasimha 
at Ahobilam, which may be identified with either the 
celebrated place of pilgrimage in the Kurnool District 
{E.l, VII, 84, f.n, 1) or with Penna-hobalam between 
Uravakonda and Anantapur which is famous for its 
Narasimha temple. (Anantapur District Gazetteer, 164). 
Pleased with their devotion, that god appeared to GundaIV 
in a dream and foretold the birth of a son possessed 
of all virtues and destined to be a great king. After a 
while, a son was born to them whom they named Narasimha 
after the god at Ahobilara. He was the Narasimha-Raja I 
of history. The Chakenahalli plates state specifically 
that he was born to his father when he was “ in his old 
age.” This may well be true, seeing that Gunda had no 
children for a long time, according to the story narrated 
above. (See M,A.R, 1924, Pages 97 and 101). Gunda is 
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said to have retired to the forests after installing his son in 
his own chieftainship. {Saluvabhyudaya in Sources, Canto 
II, 92). Such is the story of Narasimha’s birth as told by 
himself. It has to be remarked, however, that Rdmd- 
hhyudaya, to which we owe this story, though attributed 
to Narasimha I, appears to have been aetualJy the work 
of Sonadrinatha, son of Abhirama and Kajanatha, the 
latter of whom was also known as Dindima Sarvabhauma. 
(See Sources of Vijayanagar History, pages 4, 88, 85). 
Even if the work was the latter’s own, the story told of 
the birth of Narasimha may be presumed to have been 
derived by him from well authenticated sources. 

The several stages in the early career of Saluva 
Narasimha-Raya (Narasinga, the usurper) are still obscure. 
Certain inscriptions show that he was in charge of parts 
of the present North Arcot and Kolar Districts. ( See 
ante ; also 1904, No. 253). He soon grew in 

power, owing to the weakness of the central government 
and became master of all the country between the 
Carnatic and Telingana extending along the coast as fjir 
as Masulipatam. (See ante). 


No. 

Date 

Authority 

Contents of Ilecord 

1 

A. D.14o9 

K.C. Ill, 
Manclya 12 
und 69. 

Visit of Mallikarjuna with his minister 
Tiinmanna Daiiuayaka to Penukonda 
apparently then ruled over by Nara- 
siinha-Kaya I. 




Mr. Nara.siinhachar states in roprard to 
these inscriptions, Narasimha-Kaya 
“sends away Mallikarjuna to Penu- 
ponda."* This stateiniuit is not covered 
by those inscriptions. ( See ante). 

2 

A. D. 1462 

X, Bow- 
rinfi:pctc 24. 

Mentions Mallikarjuna as reigning with 
Tirumalayanua dalapa ( identified with 
Narasiriiha-llala’s elder brother 

Timina) as administering the king¬ 
dom. {Patani is the word used). 




Mr. Narasimhachar draws from this in¬ 
scription the inference that Narasimha- 
llaya “ put ” his brother Tirumalaiya 
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No. 

Date 

Authority 

Cull touts of Kecord 




“oil the throne of Mallikar juna 
(A/..4.7I'. 1907-8, Para 64). This state- 
mentis not oovored hy the language of 
the text of the inscription. As liow- 
ringpete 18, dated 1466, ri'fers to a grant 
niacle under the orders of Narasimha- 
Bilya in order that merit might accrue 
to Mallikarjuna, Mr. Narasimhachar’s 
inference seems unsupported. (See 
also 'I'tihir A. ante^ which shows a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions of Mallikarjuna 
between 146t^-14«>6 in whicdi he is 
spoken of a.s still rulirg). 

3 

A. D. 14G0 

E.r. V, Belur 
iar>. 

A grant hv Virupiiksha III, suggesting 
the suj)ercession of Mallikarjuna hy 
him in the sovereignty. 

4 

A. J). 1467 

E C. X, Kolar 
33. 

A grat:t hv Katliari Salu va-Narasii.ga 
Baya Mahurasa with(tnf immtioiiing 
th<5 name of the ruling so - ereign. 

n 

A. D. 1468 

E,(\ Mill hagai 
20. 

A grant dated in the* reign of Virfipa- 
ksha 111 ill order that dUarnto might 
accriK* to Narasinga-Ka ja Vodeyar, i c., 
Narasinga Hava I. 

r. 

7 

A. D. 1472 

A. I>. 1472 

K.(\ Bowriug- 
pete 19, 

E.C. TV, Naga- 
iiiangala 79. 

A grantniade in the reign of Virupa- 
ksha Til in order that merit might 
accrue to Mahil maudaleswara (Tiinda- 
kathuri Saluva Narasinga-Haya- 

Odeyar. 

A private grant meniJoning Mahiiman- 
dalesvara Narasinga-Hfiya’s name 

without mentioning the ruling 

sovereign. 

8 

A. D. 1476 

E.C. IV, Naga- 
maiigala 89. 

Grant by Narasinga-D»“ va without 
ineiitioning the ruling king's name. 

9 

A.D. 1478 

E.C. IX, Chau- 
iiupatiia 108. 

A grant witliout mentioning the ruling 
king’s name, in order that dharnia 
may he? to the Maha nmndalesvara 
Katliari Saluva Narasinga-Hiiya 

Odej'ar. 

10 

A. D. 1478 

A’.C.IV,IIeggad- 

rlevaukote 

74. 

A private grant without mentioning 
the ruling king’s name in order that 
Narasinga-Ifaya-Maharjija might have 
a secure reign for a thousand years. 

11 

A. D. 1481 

E.C. IX, Kan- 
kaiihalli 8. 

A grant h^- Maliamaiidalika Kathilri 
SaluvaNarasi iiga-Ra, ya-Odeyar without 
mentioning the ruling king’s name. 

12 

A. D. 1484 

E.C. IV, Naga- 
niangala 69. 

A private grant hy the domestic minis¬ 
ter of Narasinga-Raya without men¬ 
tioning the ruling king’s name. 
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No. 

Date 

Authority 

<3onteiits of Record 

13 

A.D. 1484 

E.C. IX, 

Ma^adi 52. 

A ^raiit rnado when Mahamandalesvara 
Kathari Saluva Narasin^a-Riiya was 
ruling the kingdon of the world. 

14 

A. D.1485 

E.C. Mulbagal 
104. 

A grant in the reign of Virupaksha III 
in the administration (pdlane) of 
Narasinga-Raya-Odeyar. 

15 

A. 1>. 1486 

K.C. XII, 
Tumkur &1. 

The grant of a lioarlship of a village 
made by order of Ruja-Paramesvara 
Praiidha-Pratapa-Narasinga-Iilaya 
seated on the diamond throne in Vijaya- 
nagar rulit)g the earth. 

16 

4.D.1487 

M.E.It. 1925-26, 
App. 14- No. 
422 of 1925- 

A roj^al charter issued by Mallikarjuna, 
son of IKiva-Riiya Maharaya. (The 
latest inscription of Mallikarjuna so 
far known, in which no regal titles are 
given to him). 

17 

A. 1). 1493 

E.r. XII, 
Kutii^al IT. 

The inscription apparently records 
something as liaving occurred when 
(? Narasinga-Raya) Maharaya was 
luling the kingdom of the earth. 


According to the Ravidhhyudaya ^ he is said to have ruled 
over Katak {i.e., Cuttack or the Orissa country) besides 
KAnchi, Kuntala the old Hoysala country), Chola 

and Pundraka, According to the Jaimini IShdratamUj 
he is said to have conquered the Tamil country, probably 
the Tundira country, of which Kanchi was the capital, to 
have deprived the Orissa king of his strength, i.e,, 
weakened his strength by taking back countries in his 
possession; to have captured the fort of Baladurgam, 
identified with Udayagiri, and to have gone to Penukonda, 
destroyed the Pikkillu and others. (Sec Sources^ 85-86). 
The reference to the enemies at Penukonda suggests the 
reason why Mallikarjuna visited that place in 1459 A.D. 
(E.C. IJI, Mandya 12 and 59 ; also ante). The same 
work Jaimini J3hdrata7nit states that Narasimha-Baya 
conquered many forts, chief among them being Bonagiri, 
more probably Bhuvanagiri, 4 miles north-west of 
Chidambaram in the South Arcot District, where there 

106 


M. or. voii. II. 
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was once a fort and not the place of the same name 
in the Haidarahad State as suggested by Dr. Hultzsch 
(E.I, VII, 77, /.n. 9) and Ginjee, also in the present 
South Arcot District; Kongudharapurarn, identified with 
Dharapuram in the Coimbatore District; and Penukonda 
in the Anantapur District. {Ibid, page 80). It was 
apparently the conquest of Penukonda which necessitated, 
as already stated, the visit of Mallikarjuna to that place 
in 1459 A.D. This w’ork makes clear the point that the 
visit of Mallikarjuna was occasioned by the revolt of 
Narasimha-Raya I and probably to prevent him from 
adding it to his usurped territories. (See ante). These 
and other conquests of Narasimha-Raya I are referred 
to in the Vardha-Purdnamu, a Telugu poem dedicated 
to Narasa-Nayaka, one of his generals. Narasa’s father, 
Isvara-Nayaka, was also a general of Narasimha-Raya I. 
According to this poem, Isvara was in high favour with 
Narasimha-Raya I and was the chief commander of his 
forces. It is said that he was responsible for the conquest 
of a great many places, including Udayagiri ; Huttari, 
probably Puttar in North Arcot District; Gandikota (in 
the Cudappah District) ; Penukonda, Bagur, Beggaluru 
(Bangalore), KOvela (Chidambaram), Nelliiru (Nellore), 
Kundani (Salem District) ; Naragonda (probably Nara- 
gallu in the Chittoor Taluk) ; Amur (North Arcot 
District) ; Goduguchinta and Srirangapattana, ?.5., 
Seringapatam. It is also stated that Isvara, at the 
command of Narasiraha, marched with a large army 
against the Yavanavas, i,e,, Muhammadans of Bedanda- 
kuta, i.e., Bldar, who had apparently advanced as far as 
Kandakur (in the Nellore District) and completely routed 
their cavalry at that place. {Ibid 87-88). Bldar, as we 
know, became the capital of the Barid Shahs after the 
break up of the Bahmani kingdom in 1489 A.D. Appa¬ 
rently an attack of theirs on Udayagiri was repulsed by 
Isvara. The fight at Kandakur is described to have been 
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a fierce one {Bhlmasangara) and the defeat inflicted on 
the invaders near the i^lace was, it is said, a crushing one 
{chakkaganarike, which means well cut to pieces), 
Isvara is given in this work the title of the champion 
icarrior against the Bedandakbia forces. {Ibid, Vardha- 
purdnamu in Sources of Vijaijanagar History^ 90). This 
fight at Kandakiir is referred to in the Pdrijdtd- 
paharanamii where it is stated that Isvana is said to have 
given “rise to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the 
horse of the Yiivanavas of J3edandakr>ta.“ In the 
Sdluvdhhyudaijam also, the campaign against Udayagiri 
is mentioned. Narasiinha’s expedition on this occasion 
is said to have extended as far as Kalinga. As the result 
of a battle fought (probably at Kandakiir), the Kalinga 
ruler was 2 >nt to flight. He reached his capital, which 
was next laid siege to. A breach was successfully effected 
and the Kalinga-Iiaja surrendered. The mention of 
Kalinga suggests that the reference should be to the 
Orissa king, Kapilesvara. In this poem, Narasimha- 
Raya is also said to have defeated the Chola king but, it 
may be taken as a conventional reference and no more as 
there was no such king at the time, unless it be the 
pett}^ Chola chief who did govern a petty principality in 
the South. There is, besides, a reference to his invasion, 
at the instance of a local chief called Kutavacbalendra> 
tatavrtsin, of Nagamandala, which, it has been suggested, 
may be Nagarakhanda in the Shimoga District. But 
there is no inscriptional or other evidence to support 
such an invasion. The next conquest referred to is that 
of Penukonda, where it is said he was attacked by a 
Muhammadan army, the first mention of such an army 
at this place. There is no confirmation of this statement 
either available from any other source. Not only was 
the Muhammadan army defeated but the victory was 
such that Narasimha justified by it the assumption of the 
titles of, it is said, Dharini Vardlta and Saluvendra. 

M. Gr. voii. II. 106"^. 
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His inscriptions are found scattered over the central 
''nd eastern parts of the Vijayanagar kingdom. As they 
are not found on the West Coast, it has been suggested 
that the Kalasa chiefs found their opportunity during 
the reigns of Mallikarjuna and asserted their independence 
for a time and extended their influence over the whole 
of that region. {A.S.I, 1907-1908, page 254, f.n, 7). 
In the south, the existence of inscriptions mentioning 
the Saluva Chief Gdpa-Timma, grandson of Tippa and 
son of Gdpa-Raja, dated in 1453 and 14(j() A.D., at 
Srlrangarn, Jumbukesvaram, Kudumiyamalai, Teru- 
kattupalli and Tanjore, without reference to Mallikarjuna, 
the reigning sovereign (see ante ; M.E.li. 189*2 No. 59 ; 
1903 No. 67 ; 1906 No. 378; 1897 No. 55 ; and S./.7. II, 
No. 23) shows that that part of the country was in the 
occupation of the cousins of Narasinga, the usurper. 
From what has been narrated above (see reign of Malli¬ 
karjuna), Kapilesvara, the king of Orissa, led an expedi¬ 
tion against the Tundira province in 1462-1463 A.D., 
arpparently after occupying the Udayagiri province. That 
he was in effective occupation of the country as far as 
KondapalJi, in the present Guntur District, there can be 
no doubt as a grant made by him of a village near this 
place testifies to. It may bo that he was even in posses¬ 
sion as far as Bezwada, as the record mentioning this 
gift has been found at the latter place. (See ante under 
Mallikarjuna). Kondapalli was, however, soon lost to the 
Bahmani Sultan. In 1475 A.D., following a famine that 
occurred in that year, the people of Kondapalli revolted 
against the Muhammadan governor and killed him and 
sent for aid from the king of Orissa. Kondapalli was 
retaken, as we have seen, by the Muhammadans, who, 
under Sultan Muhammad, about 1481 A.U., resolved on 
the conquest of Narasimha-Raja, who had evidently made 
attempts to wrest back the lost territories. (See ante). 
From what Ferishta says, it is clear Narasimha-Raya I 
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had occupied the country between the Carnatic and 
Telingana, and along the sea coast as far as Masulipatam 
and had set up garrisons in most of the forts in this 
region. (See ante and Scott, Ferishtal^ 167). Mahmud’s 
advance had been forestalled by Narasimha-Kaya 1 at 
Rajahmandry, which, however, he lost to the enemy. 
Mahmud next took Kondavidu and flushed with his 
successes, is said to have marched on Kanchi and sacked 
it. (See ante). On his march back, he attacked 
Narasimha-Ka^’a I again and expelled him from Masuli¬ 
patam. It is possible, however, that Narasimha 
completely drove out from the empire proper the 
Muhammadans who—if we are to believe the Hdluvd- 
bhtjudaijam, a poem dealing with Narasimha’s achieve¬ 
ments by his court poet—had advanced so far as to 
occupy even Penukonda, at least temporarily. h\>llowing 
U£) his success in the empire proper, he might have made 
attempts, now successful and now unsuccessful, to 
extend his domain of influence even beyond the traditional 
limits of Udayagiri. The conflict at Masulipatam referred 
to by Ferishta and the invasion of Kalinga mentioned 
by the Sdluvdhhyudayam seem to support this suggestion 
to some extent. In that case, the reference to his 
conquest of Penukonda which is so elaborately referred 
to in the poem referred to above, should have occurred 
in the period of the usurpations of Viriipaksha III 
of which we have no other evidence so far available- 
That shows the parlous position to which the "Empire 
had been reduced during the reign of Viriipaksha III and 
if that be so, the encomiums poured on Narasimha-Raya I 
by the author of the Sdluvdhhyudayam, a contemporary 
writer, show the impression that even the limited success 
attained by him against the combined attacks of the 
Bahmani Sultan and the Orissan king made on the people 
of the time. It does not seem, however, that Narasimha- 
Raya ever wrested back the East Coast territories from 
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the Muhammadans even after he successfully accomplished 
the revolution and became king. Nor was he any more 
successful in his reconquest of Goa, which had been taken 
by Mahmud Gawan in 1469 A.D., and from whom he 
appears to have tried to retake it in 1482 A.D. (See ante). 
These deductions are entirely in accordance with what 
Nuniz gathered for his Ckronicde about Narasimha-Kaya, 
whom he throughout calls'‘Narsymgua” {i.e., Narasinga) 
the name by which he was best known even according 
to his inscriptions. (See ante, Table of Inscriptions). 

After he was raised to be king,” Nuniz says, “ and was 
obeyed, he came to liisnagar, where he did many acts of 
justice, and he took the territories from whomsoever had, 
contrary to right, taken them frc»m the king. ” “ He 

regained,” he adds, “ all the lands whicdi the kings his 
pi-edecessors had lost,” and then remarks thus : — 

” At the death of that Kinj:? (/.r., Nai-asirnha-Kaya 1), 
there remained tliree fortresses which had revolted from his 
rule, and which he was never able to take, which were these— 
Rachel Raichiir) and Odegfuy (i.c., Udayagiri) and 

Conadolgi (i)robably Kondavid, (JoUii or Drug, standing for 
fortress, according to Mr. Sewell), which have large and rich 
territories and are the principal forts in the kingdom.” 

According to the Salurdhhyadayam, Narasimha-Eaya 
seems to have made the traditional conquering grand 
tour of India, which the conception of a hero of a Kdvya 
is required to accomplish. As we have no reason to 
believe that the whole story related in the poem in this 
connection is a fiction, it is possil)Ie, judging from the 
circumstantial manner in which it is narrated, that there 
is some truth in it. Whether it took place after the 
usurpation or before it, it is not clear. It would, however, 
seem certain that a few at least of the conquests did take 
place prior to the usurpation while the rest may have been 
qndertaken after it was an accomplished fact. They are 
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all apparently combined and woven into one single 
military march through the country to satisfy poetic 
needs. Leaving out of account the conventional conquests 
of the Cholas, Pandyas and even the Simhalas, the last 
of whom are said to have been anxious for his friendship, 
he is said to have visited, after his “conquest” of Kalinga, 
the south and incidentally probably Chidambaram, Tiru- 
vannarnalai (the old Hoysala capita 1), Madhyarjuna 
(Tiruvidaimarudur), Kumbakdnam and then Srlrangam 
and Jambukesvaram. As we have seen, there were some 
of his cousins established in this part of the country and 
the fact that no w’ars are mentioned in this area, shows 
that they held the land more or less effectively and as his 
adherents. Then, ho passed on to Madura and 
Harnesvaram. Thence he visited Anantasayanam (/.r., 
Trivandrum), on the frontier of which country there is 
mention of fighting. The two Sahara chiefs, the 
dependents of a Bhinduraya, may have been among those 
who resisted him in his conquering tour. Then we have 
his conquest of Nagamandala and Penukonda (already 
referred to) of wdiich the latter appears to be historical. 
Next he is said to have invaded the territory of king 
Dasarna and taken it. This, however, is a pure poetic 
invention. He continued his march and reached the 
Himalayas, on which he set his (Vcirdha or Bear) seal. 
After further conquests in this region, he visited Benares, 
where in the temple of Visvesvara he was anointed 
Chakravarti b}^ the many kings present on the occasion. 
The gods approvingly showered flowers on him and 
joyously played music on the occasion. His visit to 
Benares may have been a fact and his coronation there, 
whether real or symbolic, might have been intended to 
obtain for him the religious sanction for, if not confirma¬ 
tion of, his usurpation, in order that the succession of his 
sons to the throne may not be disputed by the heirs of 
the subverted dynasty, of whom some at least may be 
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presumed to have been alive and even active. He is said 
to have returned south by way of the Narmada and 
visited Venkatadri {i.e., Tirupati), where he presented to 
the god valuable ornaments. There are also in the 
poem descriptions of his hunting excursions in the 
Vindhyas, presumably imaginary, and of his court, which 
may be accepted as partially at least taken from real 
life. There are, besides, references to the personal life 
led of Narasimha, to his residence at Chandragiri, where 
evidently he kept his reserve army (mulahala) and from 
where he appears to have paid frequent visits to the god 
on the Tirupati hill. 

Narasimha-Iiaya I seems apparently to have kept up a 
brisk trade in horses, encouraging the merchants as no 
predecessor of his seems to have done. What Nuniz 
says of him in this regard is worth quoting us it shows 
him in a peculiarly satisfactory light, both as a sovereign 
and as a military general careful of the equipment of 
his army:— 

“ He caused horses to be brought from Oromuz (z.^., 
Ormuz) and Adeem Aden, in the Persian Gulf) into his 
kingdom and thereby gave great profit to the merchants, 
paying them for the horses just as they asked. He took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos, and of those 
that died at sea they brought him the tail only and he paid 
for it just as if it had been alive.” 

The competition for horses as between himself and his 
Muhammadan rivals should have been far too keen to 
have induced him to pay ior them dead or ahve. 

Narasimha-Raya was evidently a great Sanskrit scholar. 
The poem Bdmdbhyudayam which has been attributed 
to him may or may not be his work; the very fact that 
it was capable of being attributed to him would seem to 
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indicate that there could be nothing inherently incon¬ 
sistent in the real author ascribing it to him. Whether 
he was only its putative father need not trouble us, for 
we know that he was undoubtedly a great patron of 
letters. Rajanatha Dindirna, the author of Sdluvd- 
hhijudayam^ was his court poet. His work, which ha& 
been referred to above, contains much valuable historical 
matter and is conceived in the Kdvya style. It is an 
elaborate work specially designed to describe the achieve¬ 
ments of Narasimha. Apart from its literary worth, 
which is by no means low, its merit as a work yielding 
important details about Narasimha and his forbears is 
great. Dindirna Sarvabhauma, the son of Rajanatha, 
who W’as probably the real author of Rdmdhhyuclayarn^ 
was another poet of his reign. He calls the poem which 
he attributes to Narasimha by the name of Mahdndta- 
yasydyrajdtakdrya. It is said that it was composed by 
Narasimha in answer to a request from his court poets 
and scholars, who one day had demanded of him to 
display his scholarship by composing a poem on the life of 
Rama. The poem is in the Kdvya style and is by no means 
a mere artificial production. It has many beautiful word 
pictures, though imaginary conquests are mixed up with 
the historical ones in a bewildering manner. Pillalamarri- 
Pinavlrabhadra, a well-knowm Telugu poet, dedicated his 
Jaimini-Bhdratamu to Narasiraha-Raya I. It is a 
literary work of acknowledged merit and the historical 
details furnished by it have been fully confirmed from 
independent contemporary sources. Pina-Virabhadra 
was also perhaps the author of two other pieces of stray 
verses entitled Nauaratiutmulu and Saptciirga-paddoli^ 
The first of these consists, as its name indicates, of nine 
verses (called gems) of advice by the poet, in which the 
elements that go to make up kingship are described in 
simple, inimitable fashion. In the Sapfdnga-paJdati 
are set out the seven constituents of kingship, which is 
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dealt with under the heads of Rdjjja-paddati^ in which 
tlie essential requisites in a minister are described, Korn- 
paddaii, Hdslitm-paddati, Burgn-paddati, Bdla-paddati, 
etc. These two poems give us an idea of the political 
notions of the time. (Sec Vetiiry Prabhakara S:istry, 
Chdtupadija-ma7iimanjanj/^^-\\). Each verse, in both 
the pieces, ends with the Makuta line “ Gunda-hhupdla- 
Narasimha-Mandalendray There is internal evidence 
in them to support the inference that they were the 
work of a contemporary 2 >oet who was personally well 
acquainted with Narasimlia-Kriya I and the circum¬ 
stances under which he came to the throne. (In the 
3rd verse of the Nava rat nnvinhi as printed, the title 
Rdyama Java rag anda should be read as Hdija-judvara- 
ganda^ Avhich occurs in the Jleviilapalli and ]3ankankatte 
plates as Mrintragaraga^tda), Narasimha appears to 
have been liberal in his gifts to tho?e, and probably other 
poets, who seem to have frupiented his court. The 
Sdliivdhhyudaijam, in dt scribing his residence in a fort on 
the Suvarnamukhi, states that he performed the great 
gift of Suvarnamcni during the SivardtrL On this 
occasion, he heajied together all the tribute he received 
from his feudatories and distributed it among the scholars 
and poets present to receive it. (Bee Canto XI). From 
another jiart of the work (see Canto XIII), we learn that 
his patronage of the poets was a matter for praise even 
in contemporary times. 

Narasimha-Raya I, as became his position, proved 
himself a great donor of gifts to temples, poets and others. 
From the Jainuni’Bhdrataniu, we learn, making due 
allowance for the hyperbolic language used by the poet, 
that he decorated the temples of Kilnchi, Tirupati and 
Kalahasti with precious stones from the tribute received 
by him from his feudatories. It may be inferred from 
this statement that these three places were included in 
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his dominions, as, indeed, we know they were from other 
sources. From one of the verses (verse 5) included in 
the Navaraifirnnuluj addressed to him, he is styled 
Sahajaddna-Sibliidro, which would indicate that in the 
easy, natural manner in w’hich he gave away gifts he 
was like king Sibi of Purdnic fame. His profuse gifts 
to poets, of wdiorn apparently there were many attached 
to his court, has been dealt with above. An oblique 
reference to it is to be found in one of the verses (verse 
7) included in the Nuvaratnainiilu. 

Among the more important of the titles of Narasimha- iHis titles 
Kaya were ;—Medini-imsara-ganda ; Kathriri ; Faluva or 
Saluvendra; Dharanivaraha; Sarvabhauma; Dharavaraha 
(boar of the earth) ; Barbarabaha; Panchaghantaninada; 
Aivaraganda ; Mururayaraganda ; Urvaraditya ; Chau- 
hattamalla : Chalukya-Narayana and Mdhana-Muvari. 

The Deviilapalli grant of Immadi-Narasimha, his son, 
wijicli enumerates all these titles, explains some of them. 

Thus, when it refers to him as Sdnuibhanmay it states 
that aided only by his sword, he defeated all his enemies 
and became an emperor. This probably refers to his 
usurpation of the kingdom after defeating Virupaksha 
and may be taken to confirm the statement of Nuniz 
that he had won the kingdom “at the point of the sword.” 

He became Dharani-Vardha (or the boar of the earth) 
by saving (/.e., uplifting) the earth from the ocean of 
wicked kings; Sdluva by smiting the crowd of his 
enemies as the hawk does a flight of birds ; Barbarabdha 
(the rough armed) by killing his many enemies and by 
giving away innumerable gifts to the needy (there being 
a play on the word) ; 'panchaqhantdninddfiy by ringing 
the bell five times daily in celebration of his five-fold 
victory against the five wdsh-bearing trees (Kalpavrikshas ); 
Aivaraganda, by excelling the famous Pandava brothers 
in truthfulness, strength, archery, personal beauty and 
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intelligence; Mrirurayaraganda ( a title borrowed from 
the kings of the first Dynasty) which signifies victories 
over the Cheras, Cholas and the Pandyas; Urvarddityay 
by dispelling the thick darkness (his enemies), by the 
sunshine of (his) valour and thereby illuminating the 
earth ; and Chanhattamalla, a hero possessed of four 
hands. It is of interest to note that of these titles the 
following are mentioned in the Telugu verses entitled 
Navaratnamulu :— Kathdri-Sdluva ; lidyamfiiuiraganda 
(in the printed text this is set down wrongly as 
Rd7j4imaLavaraganda)\ Rdijachanhaftamalla] and Dhard- 
vardha. He seems to have been known also as 
Gajapatigalaviinda and GavigoDCila. (See M.E R. 1918, 
Para 69). The former was probably assumed by him on 
account of his success in b:ittle against the Gajapati king 
Kapilesvara, whose attack on Vijayanagar he beat off in 
the earlier part of the reign of Mallikarjuna. (See ante). 
In one inscription of his son, Immadi-Narasimha (II), 
Narasimha-llaya I is called Sdluva-Nara.^inga-Bhnjaiala 
Deim-Mahdrdga. Apparently the titles of Bhnjabala 
Dcva-Mahdrdya were applied to him because he had 
made good his position by the strength of his arms. 
(See M.E.U, 1914, Appendix B. No. 41*2, dated in 1504 
A.D.). 

Narasimha-Kaya appears to have had only one queen 
“the virtuous Srirangamamba’’ wlio was, it is said, 
“even as Rama of Hari.“ (Devulapalli plates, E.T. VII, 
84). She seems to have left two sons, though only one 
is known from inscriptions. This was Immadi-Narasimha 
or Immadi-Narasimhendra (Devulapalli plates and 
Bankankatte plates, both dated in 1504 A.D.) or simply 
Kathari-Saluva-lmmadi-Raya-Maharaya. (E,C. IX, 
Dodballapur 42 and 45 dated in 1498 A.D.). The name 
of the other son is not known. He is mentioned by 
Nuniz, the Portuguese Chronicler, who too does not give 
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his name. According to Nuniz, this son, who appears 
to have been the elder of the two, was murdered before 
he could ascend the throne. (See below). 

Certain expressions used in the Devulapalli plates 
suggest that Narasimha-liaya I should have been a man 
of handsome personal appearance. His title Mohana- 
Mxirdrl, which appears in these plates and in the Bankan- 
katte plates (M.A.R. 1907-1908, para 65), also suggests 
the same inference. 

Among the generals and administrators who served 
under Naiasirnha-Raya may be mentioned one Nagama- 
Nayaka, who is mentioned in a record dated in 1484 
A.D, as “ the foremost of the servants of Narasinga- 
Rjlya.” {M.EJi, 1909, No. 318), Mr. Krishna Sastri 
has suggested that this Nagama-Nayaka may have been 
the father of Visvaniitha-Nayaka, who founded the Nayak 
dynasty of Madura. (A.S.I. 1908-1909, page 165). 
Chitti-Ganganna, whose great-grand-nephew served 
Krishna-Raya, w\as another. (A,SJ. 1908-1909, page 165, 
quoting K. Viresalingam’s Livrs of the Telugii Poetfi, 
210), In the Rdmardjlyftmu, Araviti-Bukka is described 
as Sdluva-N(irafii7nha-rdjt/aprafishthdpandchdrya, i.e,, 
the firm establisher of the kingdom of Saluva-Narasimha. 
(Ibid; and Sources of Vi/dyanayar History, page 102). 
Isvara, the Tuluva general, was another. Of his part in 
the bloody battle of Kandakur, where he distinguished 
himself greatly in driving oft the Muhammadan invaders, 
we have referred to above. His son Narasa (or Narasana- 
Nayaka) was also a trusted general of Narasimha-Rfiya I. 
(See ante). He became the founder of the Third or 
Tuluva dynasty of kings. (See below). 

Nuniz says that Narasimha-Rayal ruled for “forty-four 
years.” Seeing that the latest records of Narasimha-Raya I 
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are dated in 1496 and 1497 A.D. {E.C. Ill, Mysore 33 and 
M,E B. 1918, Appendix B. No. 719 of 1917^ his reign 
should have begun in 1453 A,D., which is not far removed 
from the earliest record of his reign, which so far as at 
present known is dated in 1456 A.D. (3/.E.B, 1904, No. 
253, dated in Saka 1378, Dhdtri yeB»v). Calculating from 
that year, his forty-four years would end in 1500 A.D., 
which would be about the year of the usurpation of the 
kingdom by Narasa, the Tuluva chief who was his 
general and chief minister. This would mean, as pointed 
out by Mr. Krishna Sastri, that Nuniz “did not count 
the rule in the interval of Immadi-Narasimha, which is 
proved by the Devulapalli plates and other lithic records.’* 
{A.S.I. 1907-1908, page 254, f.n. 18). This suggestion, 
however, does not explain the whole position, for 
Immadi-Narasimha’s last year of rule runs into February 
1505 A.D. The hiatus of time to be thus covered over 
is five years, i.e., from 1500 to 1505 A.D. Seeing that 
the earliest knowm inscriptional record, so far discovered, 
is dated in 1456 A.D., in which though Narasinga is 
styled “ Narasinga-Deva-Maharaya ” is referred to only 
as the “son of Gundaya-Deva-Maharfija,” it is possible 
that he had not yet risen to the high eminence that he 
subsequently reached. The absence of his inscriptions 
dated before 1456 A.D. may be due to this cause. But 
it stands to reason to suppose that he was in 1456 A.D. 
fairly well established as to make a grant of the kind that 
he did make in it, whereas in 1453 A.D., Virupaksha III 
was still on the throne. (See E.C. VIII, Sorab 167). 
It is possible too that further discoveries may be made 
of his records dated in or about 1453 A.D., the year from 
which apparently Nuniz counts his reign. His actual 
rule over the empire, since the date of his usurpation, 
i.c., 1486 A.D., was, however, only eleven years and these 
were of the utmost consequence to it. As the earliest 
record of Immadi-Narasimha (II), his son, is dated in 
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1492-1493 A.D., he was appirently co-regent with him 
from about that year. (See below.) 

The following table of inscriptions shows succinctly The course of 
the successive stages by which he rose from the position Narasimha’s 
of a provincial governor to that of an Emperor. The date Revolution, 
of his actual usurpation may be fixed in I486 A.D. for 
the reasons already mentioned. (See ante). It will be 
seen from the inscriptions set out below that in 1456 A.D. 
he is first mentioned simply as Narasinga-deva-Maharaja, 
son of Gundaya-deva-Maharaja; then in a record dated 
in 1457 A.D., he is spoken of as Narasinga-Raya-Deva- 
Maharasu ; the title “ Maharasu ** was apparently added 
as much because of his position as a member of a family 
of ruling chiefs (his father was a Maharaja) as of his 
own personal status at the time as a Mahamandalika or 
Mahdmandalesvara^ probably over the tract of country 
round about Chandragiri which included Tirupati. Next 
in 1459 A.U., we see him at Penukonda, where he seems 
to have given cause for offence necessitating, as we have 
seen, the visit of Mallikarjuna, the ruling king, and his 
chief minister. In 1466 A.D., however, Mallikarjuna 
was himself superseded by Virupaksha III, who occupied 
Vijayanagar turning him out from it. Then begin a 
series of inscriptions dated from 1467 A.I), to 1485 (as 
many as nine are given in the table below) wdiich show 
that grants were made in his name or by himself xoiihoiit 
mentioning the name of the ruling sovereign. During 
this period, he is spoken of as Maharasu, Maharaja, 
Mahdmandalesvara, Mahamandalika, Odeyar, Ndyaka, 
etc. In 1484 A.D., he is described as “ruling the king¬ 
dom of the world “ {prithuvi rdji/aviim geyuttiralu). In 
1485 A.D., we have a grant dated in the reign of Virii- 
piiksha Ilf, the ruling sovereign, in which it is stated 
that the grant was made not only in the reign of Viru- 
paksha III but also in the rule or administration {pdlane) 
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of Narasinga-Eaja-Odeyar. In 1486 A.D., we see not 
only the full regal titles of Rdjaparaniesvara-Praudha- 
pratdpa applied to him but also he is described actually 
as “ seated on the diamond throne in Vijayanagar ruling 
the earth.” Apparently the usurpation was complete in 
this year and Virupaksha had been actually driven out 
from the throne and from the capital. In 1487 A.D., 
the next year, Mallikarjuna, the old fugitive king, dis¬ 
appears from the scene; possibly he died in that year, 
though we have no definite information as to this point. 
That, however, is the date of his last known record, so 
far discovered. Between 1486 and 1497 A.D., Saluva- 
Narasimha-Eaya probably ruled as king from Vijayanagar 
itself. During this period, however, in or about 1492 
A.D., i.e,f within about seven years of his usurpation, he 
appears to have made his son Imniadi-Narasimha-Raya 
(II) as co-regent. In a record dated in that year, the 
latter is described as Dhammaraya-Mahaiaya. (See 
below under Tminadi Narasimha or Narasiinha lidya 11), 
Saluva-Narasimha-Raya appears to have died in or about 
.1497 A.D., in which year we have the last recorded grant 
of his reign. 

His chief agents in effecting the Revolution appear to 
have been his chief minister {Mahdpradhdna) Annama- 
rasayya, his general Isvara, the latter’s two sons, 
Narasana-Nayaka and Vira-Narasimha, and Aravlti- 
Bukka. The last of these, is not mentioned, so far as at 
present known, in any contemporary inscriptional records 
of Saluva-Narasimha I. But he is frequently referred 
to in copper-plate grants and literary works of the time 
of the Aravidu dynasty (of Vijayanagar kings) as the 
firm establisher of the kingdom of Saluva-Narasimha I. 
He is spoken of as Sdluva-Narasimha-rdjyapratisthdpa- 
ndchdrya in the Bdmardjyamu, and in the Bdlabhdga- 
vatamu he is described as the firm adherent of Saluva- 
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Narasimha. {Narandthamanisdlva-narasingardya-vara-- 
sakhu?idai‘Bukka-vdsu-d/iesadalare). In the Ariviliman- 
galam plates of Srlrangaraya II, dated 1577 A.D., he is 
mentioned as the establisher of the kingdom of Saluva- 
Narasiniha. (Biikka-dharanlpati Stnrutaha-eiia-Sdluva- 
Nrisimhardjtja—mapyedhamdjia-meJiasd-^sthirikrutham). 
What exactly were the services he rendered are not 
mentioned or even hinted at in any of these different 
sources of information, though it is possible, from the 
language used in these authorities, that he was an active 
and firm adherent of Saluva-Narasimha and took a 
prominent part in putting him on the throne. (See 
Sources of Vijayanagar History, 102 and 205, and E.I. 
XII, 840, 342, 350 and 356.) This Bukka is said to have 
been present at the coronation of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
which may be set down to 1508-1509 A.D. (See Sources 
oj Vijayanagar History, 129). This is quite possible as 
Krishna-Deva-Raya’s coronation took place within 24 
years of the revolution which put Saluva-Narasimha I 
on the throne. Next, as to Mahapradhani Annamarasayya, 
numerous inscriptions (included in Table C above) men¬ 
tion him as one of the prime agents of Narasimha. He 
appears to have been active in the service of Narasimha I 
from 1466 A.U. onwards. A record dated in that year 
calls him avasaram (or avagaram in Tamil), a term 
which seems to imply a special agent for carrying out 
expeditiously royal orders. Annamarasa had, in his 
turn, under him, a number of agents, some of whom are 
referred to in the records of the period, (see Table C 
above) and between them, the special agent and sub¬ 
agents, they appear to have travelled over different parts 
of the Empire removing illegal exactions, reducing taxes, 
restoring ruined villages, repairing temples that had gone 
to decay and providing for their offerings and festivals 
and making gifts in the name of their master. Thus, 
they seem to have reconciled the people to the new 
M. or. voii. II 107 
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regime, a policy that appears to have been continued by 
Isvara and his son Narasana-Nayaka, when they came 
into high favour with the new king. Thus we have a 
record of 1478 A.D., in which an agent of Isvara, who is 
described as the dalvai (commander-in-chief of the 
army) of Narasimha I, constructed a car for the Tiruvadi 
temple and made grants of land to it. In another 
record, dated in 1482 A.D., we have one Aram-Valatta 
Nayanar, an agent of Narasana-Nayaka, reducing the 
heavy taxes imposed on the shepherds in charge of the 
cattle of the temple at Tiruvennainallur, who had in 
consequence emigrated from the place, and inducing them 
to return to their village. In a record dated in 1496 
A.D., Narasana-Nayaka is described as Mahcipradhdna 
(E.C. Ill, Mysore 83) and makes a grant at the conflu¬ 
ence of the Cauvery and the Kapila, according to the 
order {nirupa) of king Saluva-Narasimha I. In 1497 
A.D., we have the last record, so far known, of Nara- 
simha’s reign registering {M.E.R, 1918, Appendix B. 
No. 719) the grant of a village in commemoration of 
their visit to Ramesvaram by Narasana-Nayaka, his 
general and minister, and one Kachapa-Nayaka, appa¬ 
rently a subordinate of Narasana-Nayaka. 


TabijK of Inscriptions indicating the stages 
IN THE Revolution, 


No. 

Date 

Authority 

Contents 

1 

1456 A.I). 

1904, 
App. B. No. 
25;h 

Mentions a f^ift by Narasin^a-diiva 
Mabilraja, son of Gundaya-deva- 
Mahuraja. 

2 

1457 A.D. 

M.E.Ii. 1*K)4, 
App. n. No. 
25a. 

Mentions Narasinf^a-deva-Maharasu's 
orders re^^ardinf^ certain arranj^ements 
for feeding at Tirupati. 

1 

1459 A.D. 

E.C. hi, Maiid- 
ya 12 and 59. 

Visit of Maliikarjnna with his minister 
Tiniinanna Dannuyaka to Penukonda, 
apparently then governed bj' Nara- 
singa-Haya 1. Mr. Narasimhachar 
regards these inscriptions as ineii- 
tiouing Narasinga-Kaya’s ** sending 
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Table of Inscriptions indicating the stages in the 
Revolution— con td. 


Authority 


14(;2 A.D, JR.C. X, Bow- 
ring|i€^to 24. 


5 14G6 A.D. E C,W, Belur 

las. 

6 1467 A.D. E.C. X, Kolar 

aa. 

1468 A.D. E.C.^, Miilba- 

gal 20. 


6 1472 A.D. E.C. IV, Naga- 

iixangaia 72. 


9 1476 A.D. E.C. IV, Naga- 

mangala 89. 

10 1478 A.D. E.C. IX, Chan- 

napatua 158. ! 


1478 A.D. E.C. IV, Heg- 
gaddevan- 
kote 74. 


away Mallikarjiina to Penukonda.” 
This viow is not covorod by the 
language of the ttixt of these iiiscsrip- | 
tions. (Sf-e a;//e). 

Mentions MaJlikarjuiia as reigning 
with Tirumalaiyanna-Dalapa (iden¬ 
tified with Narasiijga>Baya*s ctlder 
brother Tininia) as cvdyninistfrhig 
the kingdom (ptllanai is the word 
used). Mr. Narasimhachar draws 
from this inscription the inference ! 
that Narasinga-Haya put ” his 
brother Tirumalaiya “on the throne 
of Mallikarjona “ (M.A.IC. 1907-8, 
Para 04). Ibis stateunent is not 
covertsd by tlie language of the text 
of the inscription. As Bowringpete 
18, dated in 1465 A.D., refers to a 
grant made under the orders of 
Narasimha-Kaya in order that nn^rit 
might accrue to Mallikjlrjuna, Mr. 
Narasirnhachar's inference seems 
unsupported. (See also Table A 
ante^ which shows a number of 
inscriptions of Mallikarjuna between 
1418-1486 A.D., in which he is 

spoken of as still ruler). 

A grant by Virupaksha III suggest¬ 
ing the supersession of Mallikarjuna 
by him in the sovereignty. 

A grant by Kathari-Saluva-NarasLnga 
liilya-Maharasu without mentioning 
the name of the ruling sovereign. 

A grant dated in the. reign of Viru- 
paksha III in order that merit might 
accrue to Mahamaudalesvara Gunda* 
X a t h a r i -Saluva-Narasinga-Haya- 
Odeyar. 

xV private grant mentioning Mabu> 
mandalesvara Narasinga-llaya’s name 
without mentioning the ruling 
sovereign. 

Grant by Narasinga-Deva without 
mentioning the ruling king’s name. 

A grant without mentioning the rul¬ 
ing king’s name, in order that 
dluirma may be to the Mahilmanda- 
hlsvara Kathari-Saluva-Narasinga- 
Rsiya-Odeyar. 

A private grant without mentioning 
the ruling king's name, in order 
that “ Narasinga-Baya-Mabaraya 
might have a secure reign for a 
thousand years.*’ 
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Part played 
by Sjlluva- 
Narasimha- 
Biiya liitTiself. 


Table of Inscriptions indicating the stages in the 
Revolution— concld. 


No. 

Date 

Authority 

(’ontents 

12 

1181 A.I). 

7?.<7. TX. Kan- 
katihalii 8. 

A grant by Mabjimandalika Katbari- 
Saluva-Narasiiiga-Kuja-Odeyar with¬ 
out iiientioning the ruling king’s 
name. 

13 

1481 A.D. 

E.C. IV, Na^rft 
inangala 59. 

A private grant by the domestic 
minister of Narasinga-Ba 3 'a without 
mentioning the ruling king’s name. 

14 

1484 A.D. 

E.C. IX.Maga- 
di 52. 

A grant made when Mabamaiidalesvara 
K atha ri- Sa 1 u va- N arasinga- Kaya was 
ruling the kingdom of tlm world. 

15 

1485 A.D. 

E.C. Mulbagal 
194. 

.4 grant in the reign of Virupiiksha 
III and ill the adininistrHtion {pdlnuc) 
of Narasimba-llaia-Odej-ar. 

If) 

1486 A.D. 

E.C. XIT, 
Tumkiir 51. 

The grant of a headship of a village 
made b\' ordtjr of Uiija-Paramesvara- 
Praudl/a-Pratapa-Narasinga-P aya 
seated on the diamond throne in 
Vijavanagar ruling the earth. 

17 

1487 A.D. 

M.E.B. 1925-26, 
Appendix Ji. 
No. 422 of 
1925. 

A royal charter issued by Mallikar* 
juna, son of Deva-Ilaya-Maharaja. 
(The latest inscription of Mallikar- 
juna, BO far known.) 

18 

1493 A.D. 

E.C. XII,Kiiui- 
gal 11. 

Inscription apparently ripcords some¬ 
thing as having occurred when (? 
Narasinga-Hiijaj Maharaja was rul¬ 
ing the kingdom of the <*Hrth. 

19 

' 1496 A.D. 
{Saka 1418.) 

E.C. Ill, 
Mysore 33. 
Lithic Inscrip¬ 
tion at Ilan- 
chi, Varakod 
Hobli, Mysore 
District. 

Narasaiia-Nayaka, the Mahiipradhiina 
of Medini-mlsara-ganda-Kathari-Sa- 
luvu-Narasingn-Kri^ya, made a grant 
of Tlanchi belonging to Melapura, for 
the god of Tirumakfidal at the junc¬ 
tion of the Canvery and the Kapila 
rivers. It adds that minister (Pra- 
dhiini) Nurasana-Nayaka, on the 
order yninlpam) of Narasinga-Hiiya, 
also granted to Chikaniia, the Hehba- 
ruva, who was the son of the Sthn- 
nika of the Agastesvara temple, 70 
honnu, as vvarhtrnt {{npachdra). 

20 

1497 A.D. 
{Saka 1420.) 

M.EB. 1918, 
Appendix 11. 
No. 719 of 
1917, Lithic 
Inscription at 
Agali, Madak- 
sira Taluk, 
Anantapur 
District. 

Eecords a grant to the temple at Barnes- 
vara by Kslehappa-Nayaka II, who 
had gone to that place with Nara- 
sana-Nfiyaka. Kachapa-Nayaka held 
the Bavadurga nktlvadi^ which iiiclud- 
e.d all the surrounding country, as a 
fief from Niirasinga-Kaya-Mahilraya 
and Narasana-Niij'aka. 


With the imperfect knowledge we possess of Saluva- 
Narasimha-Eaya’s rule, especially after his usurpation, 
for which we have, comparatively speaking, only a few 
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inscriptions, it is not possible to get a correct idea of the 
exact role that Saluva-Narasiinha himself played in the 
revolution. A careful examination of the records of the 
period, however, shows that the central authority at the 
capital gave way for reasons which are not quite clear. 
Apparently, Mallikarjuna, and after him, Virupaksha 
proved themselves unworthy of the position they came 
to occupy. Muhammadan inroads as far as the capita] 
began ; parts of the Empire’s territory came to be occu¬ 
pied by the Muhammadans or by the Orissan king ; and 
the people should have experienced all the consequences 
of the frequent warfare of the period of forty years 
(144G-148h A.D.). The administration especially in the 
provinces, during the period preceding the usurpation, 
appears to have grown lax to an unprecedented extent. 
Indeed, taxes seem to have been illegally levied and 
harshly collected, even the temples not being spared. 
Royal levies of an unjustifiable kind, such as Vihhuti- 
Kanilkc, etc., seem to have been made in them and 
these apparently caused such discontent as to require 
their express remission and wide publication of such 
remission to all concerned. People unable to bear these 
taxes and levies appear to have migrated to avoid the 
consequent trouble. Villages accordingly went to decay 
and with them the temples in them ceased to function 
and social retrogression began. There are not wanting 
records to testify to the fact that Saluva-Narasimha took 
note of the existing weakness at the capital and the 
laxity in administration in the provinces and, in the 
areas he acquired control over, he appears to have gained 
the good will of the people by vigorously putting an end 
to the evils existing in them. (Sec Table C above). At 
the capital, Mallikarjuna, if we are to judge him from 
the teachings attributed to him in the Madana-Tilaka or 
Mallikdrjuna-Vijaya, a literary work attributed to the 
Kannada poet Kallarasa, who states that his work is 
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based on Mallikarjuna’s teachings to his queen, it is not 
impossible that he lived the life of a voluptuary and 
eventually lost the throne by reason of his mad love 
adventures. (See ante under Literary Progress). Viru- 
paksha III, who succeeded him, apparently proved no 
better. If there is any truth at all in Nuniz’s account of 
his reign, once he gained the throne, he seems to have 
lost all vigour. Inscriptions afford us no direct clue in 
the matter but it is clear from the records of Saluva- 
Narasimha I ranging from 145(3 to 148G A.D. that 
Mallikarjuna had practically yielded his throne into the 
possession of Narasimha. That a provincial governor 
like Narasimha should have been capable of issuing 
grants for years entirely ignoring the ruling sovereign 
argues a weakness in the central authority that is possible 
of only one interpretation and that is that it had practi¬ 
cally ceased to function. The power was slowly gliding 
away from Virupaksha III to Narasimha I and the end 
that overtook Virupaksha III—his virtual expulsion from 
the throne at the point of the sword—was the conse¬ 
quence of his lapse from the high standard of life that he 
ought to have set to himself as the ruler of a great and 
populous empire. As one who had himself come to the 
throne by the aid of a revolution, it was the more incum¬ 
bent on him to have been vigilant and vigorous as a 
ruler, but he appears to have given himself up to sloth 
and luxury which unmanned him to a degree that is all 
but incredible. Saluva-Narasimha I, on the other hand, 
appears the very contradiction of Vinipriksha III, both 
in regard to the vigour with which he administered the 
territory under him and the determined manner in which 
he conducted the warfare against the invading hosts of the 
Muhammadans and the Orissan king Kapilesvara. The 
part he took in beating off the attempt on the capital in 
the early part of the reign of Mallikarjuna is an indica¬ 
tion of what he was capable of. His subsequent career 
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fully made good his early promise. He cleared, as we 
have seen, the country between Kanchi and Rajahmandry 
which had been invaded by the Rahmani king. The 
fight he put up at Rajahmundry against Muhammad 
Shah in 1480 A.D., “with 7,00,000 cursed infantry and 
500 elephants like mountains of iron,” as the Burhan-i- 
Maasir puts it, apparently confronted the invader with 
a situation for which he was not prepared. Though it 
is stated by this authority that Narasimha “ fled like 
a craven on the approach of the army of Islam,” it 
is not improbable — to put it at the least—that that 
description wholly ill-suits Saluva-Narasimha I. Ferishta 
is not helpful to us in this connection, for he wrongly 
describes the forces that held Rajahmundry as Muham¬ 
madan, which even Mr. Sewell is compelled to admit 
is an error for Hindu, (See A Forgotten Empire, 192). 
The more probable inference seems to be that Saluva- 
Narasimha opposed the Muhammadan forces with 
vigour but that eventually he had to yield. The ill- 
success that attended him on this occasion, he appears to 
have more than made up in the crushing defeat he 
inflicted on the Bijapur forces at Kandakur, apparently 
a little later, though the exact date of this warfare can¬ 
not be fixed with any degree of certainty. The Bijapur 
forces evidently advanced from Bldar, the capital of the 
Bijapur kingdom since 1423 A.D. (according to the 
Burhan-i-Madsir and 1426 A.D., according to the Bombay 
Gazetteer, I. ii. 588.) Both Ferishta and the Biirhan-i- 
Maasir do not refer to this defeat, though the Vardha- 
purdnamit and Pdrijdtdpaharanamu mention it, though 
they locate the battle at two different places, the former at 
Gandikota and the latter at Kandakuru. Both, however, 
agree in stating that Is vara, the general of Saluva-Nara- 
simha, greatly distinguished himself in this war, by putting 
to the sword the Muhammadan forces almost to a man. 
He “ gave rise,” it Is said in the Pdrijdtdpaharanamu^ 
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‘‘ to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the horses 
of the Yavanas of Bedandakota’’ Bedadakota or 

“the fort of Bedada,” which name is a corruption of 
Bidar’"). This reverse may be set down to 1481 A.D., 
about the time that Muhammad Shfih made his advance 
on Masulipatam. (See ante), Narasimha, as we have 
seen, also tried to re-take Goa from the Muhammadans. 
Indeed, about the year 1480 A.D., he had grown so 
pow’erful in the empire as to embolden the people of 
Kondavidu to revolt against the Muhammadans and call 
in his aid. As the Burhan-i~Madsir says, they by 
“ throwing themselves on the protection of Narasimha- 
raya, had altogether withdrawn from their allegiance to 
the rule of Islam.” The object of Muhammad’s invasion 
of the south was to subdue him. “ The destruction of 
the infidels,” says the same authority, “ was an object 
much to be desired as the infidel Narasimha who, 
owing to his numerous army and the extent of his domi¬ 
nions, was the greatest and most powerful of all rulers 
of Telingana and Vijayanagar, had latterly shown delay 
and remissness in proving his sincerity tow^ards the royal 
court by sending presents and nal~baha"' which were 
gifts of money to foreign troops to make them desist 
from plunder and devastation. (Burhan^i-Madsir, see 
I.A. XXVIII, 288-289.), Narasimha, it would also 
appear, “ had established himself in the midst of the 
countries of Kanara and Telingana, and taken possession 
of most of the districts of the coast and interior of Vijaya¬ 
nagar.” (Ibid). The growth in the power of Saluva- 
Narasirnha had apparently reached the ears of Muhammad 
Shah and influenced him in deciding upon a campaign 
against him. We may not be far wrong in summing up 
the result of this campaign as on the whole an unsuccess¬ 
ful one to Muhammad Shah, for it does not appear it 
led to any permanent addition to his territory, while 
Narasimha was left undisputed sovereign in his own 
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territories. Muhammad Shah died in 1482 A.D., and 
his death proved the death-knell of the Bahmani king¬ 
dom. The Bahmani kingdom broke up, as we have 
seen, into five independent principalities in 1489 A.D. 

During the intervening period (1482-1489 A.D.), undis¬ 
turbed by external troubles and well supported by his 
generals and ministers internally, Saluva-Narasimha 
turned out Virupaksha III from the throne and assumed 
the sovereignty. Thus was accomplished by him the 
revolution of 1485-6 A.D., which brought his own 
dynasty into power. 

Saluva-Narasimha I seems to have had, what seems, iiisruie 
a peaceful reign of twelve years after his usurpation. 

Most of his wars appear to have been over before he 
came to the throne, though daring the last few years of 
his reign, there were the usual frontier wars in the 
neighbourhood of the Raichiir Doab. Despite the fact 
that Mallikarjuna was alive for a couple of years after 
the coup d'etat was accomplished by Narasimha I, we do 
not hear of any attempts on his part to regain the king¬ 
dom. If he had made any attempts, we should have had 
references to it in his own inscriptions or in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Narasimha I, more especially as the person 
displaced by Narasimha I was Mallikarjuna’s own 
supplanter Virupaksha III. His own personal popularity 
and the willing support he seems to have ungrudgingly 
received from his ministers and generals seem to have 
warded off at least for some years all such attempts 
against Narasimha I. Narasimha’s records dated in the 
period subsequent to his ascending the throne are rather 
few (see Table C above) and their very paucity seems to 
indicate that there was hardly any opposition to his rule. 

The literary records of the period also seem to point to 
the same conclusion. They suggest his interest in poets 
and literary composition; in gifts to Brahmans and in 
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the decoratiDg of the more famous temples and places of 
pilgrimage, such as Kanchi, Tirupati and Kalahasti. 
{E,I. VII, 77, f.n. 10, quoting Jaimini Bhdratamii). In 
or about 1492-93 A.D., he seems to have appointed his 
son Immadi-Narasimha, as his co-regent. This fact is 
proved by numerous inscriptions of Iiiimadi-Narasimha, 
which begin from 1492 A.D., while his father was still 
king. (See below under Narasimha II). One of these 
dated in 1492 A.D. actually states that he ascended the 
throne surrounded by the angels and the learned and 
records a gift while seated on the throne. The circum¬ 
stances under which he was raised to the throne are not 
clear, but it is possible that Narasimha I desired to make 
sure of his son’s succession to the throne, while he him¬ 
self was yet alive. Both Nuniz and Ferishta agree in 
stating that Narasimha I left two sons surviving him. 
According to the former, the elder of these fell in battle 
in 1493 A.D., while according to Nuniz, he was, after the 
death of Narasimha I, put to death by one “ Tymarsaa ” 
(Timmarasa), a captain in the army, in order that Narasa 
(Narasana-Nayaka) the general of Narasimha, may be 
charged with it and put to death. Nuniz also stales that 
the younger son of Narasimha I was known as “ Tarna- 
rao,” and that he was raised to the throne by “ Narsena- 
que ” (Narasana-Nayaka) on the murder of the elder son, 
whose name, however, he fails to mention. There can 
be little doubt that “ Tamarao,” the second son referred 
to above, has to be identified wuth Iiiimadi-Narasimha- 
Eaya (or Narasimha II), who, according to the inscrip¬ 
tions of the period, was also knowui by the title of 
Tammardija or Dharmardya. (See below under Sdluva- 
Naraaimha II). According to the inscriptions, however, 
we know of only one son of Narasimha I and he 
was Immadi-Narasimha II. As this subject is further 
discussed below, it ought to suffice here if it is stated 
that Narasimha I appears to have raised his son 
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Immadi-Narasimha (II) to the throne while he was yet 
king and that he ruled jointly with his son for about 
four or five years. 


Narasimha’s position in his own dominions was so Occupation of 
strong that Kasim Barid, the King of Bidar, sought his Eakhul*H89 
aid against Yusuf Adil Shah, the first king of Bijapur. In a.d. 
mentioning this request of Kasim Barid, Ferishta states 
that it was preferred not to Narasimha I, but to the 
minister of his son, suggesting plainly that Narasimha I 
was not alive at the time. ‘‘ The Roy being a child,*' he 
says, “ his minister, Heemraaje, sent an army *’ and 
seized the country as far as Mudkal and Raichur. (Scott, 

FerUhta I, 190,210; Briggs, IL 537 and III. 10. See 
also A Forgotten Empire, 111, /.n. 1 and 2). This sug¬ 
gestion of Ferishta seems wholly untenable as Narasimha I 
was still alive in 1489 A.D., and is accordingly set aside 
without comment by Mr. Sewell. (See A Forgotten 
Empire, 111 and 113). The suggestion is, however, 
capable of explanation. The elder brother of Immadi- 
Narasimha, the son of Narasimha I, who was probably an 
young man at the time, had been perhaps just nominated 
co-regent and affairs conducted in his name as well. 

Probably Ferishta’s mention of the young Roy is an echo 
of his accession to the throne as co-regent of his father. 

If this explanation proves acceptable, it will have to be 
conceded that his nomination to the co-regency should be 
set down to 1482 A.D., and that after his death in 1493 
in the battle, as mentioned below, his younger brother 
Immadi-Narasimha was made co-regent. This would be 
in keeping with the result arrived at from a study of 
Immadi-Narasimha’s inscriptions which indicate definitely 
that his co-regency began in 1492-3 A.D,, the year of the 
death of his unnamed elder brother. Mr. Sewell has cor¬ 
rectly identified the “Heemraaje” mentioned by Ferishta 
with Narasa (or Narasanna-Nayaka), known also as 
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Bijapur 
invasion, 1493 
A.D. 


Narasimha, which to foreigners would become Shnharaj, 
and hence Heemraaje. {Ibid, HI). As Narasimha- 
Nayaka was the chief commander of Narasiraha’s forces, 
he would naturally have undertaken the expedition. 

The occupation of this territory proved, as usual, a 
short lived affair. In 1493 A.D., Ferishta states that 
Yusuf Adil Shah, hearing of dissensions at Vijayanagar, 
marched against Raichur, when Heemraaie, having 
settled these dissensions, advanced with the young 
Koy” to that city. A battle followed in which, if Ferishta 
is to be believed, Heemraaje (i.e., Narasiraha-Raya or 
Narasana-Nayaka) was defeated; and the “young Roy’’ 
being mortally wounded in the action, died before he 
reached home. Heemraaje saw his opportunity and seized 
the Government of the country. The following two 
passages from Ferishta (Briggs, ITT. 13; Scott, 1, 228) 
relating to this war may be set down here:— 

** Heemraaje was the first usurper. He had poisoned the 
young Raja of Boejanuggur, son of Sheoroy (Siinha-Ihija-Saluva 
Narasimha-Raya I) and made his infant brother a tool to his 
designs, by degrees overthrowing the ancient nobility, and at 
length establishing his own absolute authority over the king¬ 
dom.” (Scott, Ferishta, 1, 228). 

The other states :— 

“ The Government of Beejanuggur had remained in one 
family, in uninterrupted succession, for seven hundred years, 
when Seoroy (Saluva-Narasirnha-Kfiya I) dying, was succeeded 
by his son, a minor, who did not live long after him, and left 
the throne to a younger brother. lie also had not long 
gathered the flowers of enjoyment from tlie garden of royalty 
before the cruel skies, proving their inconstancy, burned up the 
earth of his existence with the blasting wind of annihilation. 
Being succeeded by an infant only three months old, Heemraaje 
(Narasimha-Raya, the Tuluva general Narasa), one of the 
principal ministers of the family, celebrated for great wisdom 
and experience, became sole regent, and was cheerfully obeyed 
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by all the nobility and vassals of the kingdom for forty years; 
though, on the arrival of the young king at manhood, he had 
poisoned liim, and put an infant of the family on the tlirone, in 
order to have a pretence for keeping the regency in his hands. 
Heemraaje at his death was succeeded in office by his son, 
Rainraajo (? Simliarrii-Vira-Narasimha-Riiya), who having 
married a daughter of the son of Beoroy (Billuva-Narasimha 
I), by that alliance greatly added to his influence and power.*’ 
(Scott, Perislita I. 2G2). 

“In this interval, Heemraaje. having settled his dissensions, 
advanced witli the y^oung Roy at the head of a great army to 
Roijore, which struck terror into the army of Adil Shaw, for 
whose recovery earnest prayers w’ere oflered up by his sub¬ 
jects ”.(The prayers were answered and the Sultan 

recovered). 

“Intelligence arriving that Heemraaje had crossed the 
Turn media and was advancing by hasty marclios, Eusuff 

Adil Shaw ordered a general review of his army.. 

(and advanced, entrenching his camp a short distance from 
the Hindus). Several days ])assed inactively, till on Saturday 
in Regib 898, both armies drew out, and in the beginning of 
the action near live hundred of Adil Shaw’s troops being slain 
the rest were disordered and fell back, but were rallied again 
by the Sultan. One of the Officers who had been taken 
prisoner and made his escape, observed that the enemy were 
busily employed in plunder, and might be attacked with advan¬ 
tage. The Sultan relished this advice and proceeded ; w-hen 
Heemraaje, not having time to collect his whole army, drew out 
with seven thousand horse and a considerable number of foot, 
also three hundred elephants. Adil Shaw charged his centre 
with such fury, that Heemraaje w’as unable to stand the shock. 
Victory waved the royal standard, and the infidels fled, leaving 
two hundred elephants, a thousand horses, and sixty lakhs of 
oons, with many jewels and effects, to the conquerors. Tleem- 
raajeand the young Roy fled to Ileejanuggur, but the latter died 
on the road of a wound he had received by an arrow in the 
action. Heemraaje seized the government of the country but 
some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpation, dissen¬ 
sions broke out, which gave Adil Shaw relief from war for 
some time from that quarter.” (Briggs, Ferishta, III. 13; 
Scott, F^erishtu, I. 252-262). 
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It might be presumed that as the result of the war, 
MudkaJ and Baichnr were re-occupied by Adil Shah. 


Story of 
disturbances 
at tbe capital, 
1493 A.D. 


The statement of Ferishta that “ Heemraaje ” 
Narasana-Nayaka) seized the government of the country, 
but some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpa¬ 
tion, dissensions broke out which gave Adil Shah some 
relief from war from the Vijayanagar side is, however, 
difficult to understand as Narasimha I was still alive in 
1493 A.l)., and there is nothing to suggest that Narasana- 
Nayaka had tried to overthrow him. Ferishta apparently 
has mixed up events of a later date with this war and 
suggested the lack of interest on the part of Narasimha 
in frontier warfare, after the recovery by Adil Shah of 
Mudkal and Raichiir in 1493, to an attempt on the part 
of Narasana-Nayaka and the consequent disturbances that 
arose at the capital immediately as a consequence of this 
war. If the death of the unnamed elder son of Nara¬ 
simha I in this war is true, the installation of his younger 
brother Tammaya of Nuniz and the inscriptions should 
have followed immediately at the close of the war. That 
this might have actually so followed seems to be suggested 
by inscriptions of Immadi-Narasimha which are dated in 
the year 1492-3 A.D. These do not, as the later records 
do, refer to Narasana-Nayaka but mention only Immadi- 
Narasimha and state that he was ruling a secure kingdom 
from Vijayanagar. (See below). 


In judging of the rule of Saluva-Narasimha I, it has 
to be admitted that he was, like some other usurpers the 
Narasimha I. world has known, an able, artful and adventurous person¬ 
age. From the comparatively small position of a 
governor, he rose to be the Emperor of a large Empire 
at a critical moment of its history. The campaigns of 
the Bahmani Sultan and Kapilesvara, the Orissan king, 
would, but for his vigorous opposition, have proved 


An estimate 
of the rule of 
Siiluva- 
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disastrous to it. Though the Btlhiuani Sultan was beaten 
back anl his own kingdom fell a prey to internal dissen¬ 
sions, the Orissan king who joined him and advanced 
against the Hindu kingdom of the South was not for¬ 
gotten. Krishna-Kaya, the son of Narasa, dealt, as will 
be shown below, the greatest blow that ever befell him or 
his kingdom. Narasimha I not only pat back the 
invaders, but also carried out many reforms in the 
internal administration of the country. By his wise 
moves, he got the people on his side. He early discerned 
what indifferent rulers fail to note, that a people is the 
heart of a country. He set right the provincial admi¬ 
nistrators over whom apparently he exercised strict 
control. Daring his period, reduction of taxation^ 
abolition of illegal levies and restoration of ruined villages 
and temples, evidently became the order of the day. 
The country should have enjoj^ed the benefits of a settled 
government for some years, especially during the post¬ 
usurpation period (1485 to 1497 A.D.). Narasimha I, 
though an usurper, appears to have used his opportunity 
well enough. He seems to have endeavoured to allay 
discontent in rural areas and promote actively the well¬ 
being of the people as a whole. Generous in his gifts to 
Brahmans and temples, he was punctilious that his orders 
(as to feeding, for instance, at Tirupati) should be carried 
out according to the regulations Laid down by him. If 
not a poet—he is, as w^e have seen above, credited with 
the writing of a poem—he was a patron of poets and 
learning. He travelled the country and knew it well 
and his grand tour of India, which is depicted to us in 
the Sdluvdbhyudayam, is not a wholly fictitious picture 
drawn for us by the poet. He is described to us in this 
poem in the light of a hero. But the inscriptions 
present us with a more prosaic figure. As Rousseau has 
it, the mask falls, the man remains and the hero dis¬ 
appears.** His usurpation may be said to have served 
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its purpose. Its justification lay primarily in restoring 
order and good Government in the Empire and securing 
it against foreign foes who were bent on breaking it up. 
In both these respects, Saluva-Narasimha should be 
declared to have succeeded. Talikota was, in one word, 
put off for another eighty years. The great point about 
him was that he did not evade the Eevolution but fore¬ 
stalled it in the larger interests of the country. 

In the stray verses attributed to Pina-Virabhadra, we 
get a picture of Narasimha which seems not overdrawn. 
Though the form of polity portrayed for us in the pieces 
called Navaratnamiilu and Saptclngapaddhati may be 
taken to be of general application to rulers of the time 
to which Saluva-Narasimha belonged, the fact that each 
and every verse forming them is specifically addressed 
to Saluva-Narasimha himself lends support to the view 
that it is of special application to his own case. In the 
Navaratuamulii, we have a picture of what a king should 
be to his subjects. We are told that the first essential 
quality of a true king is that, realizing that in the good 
wrought for others is his own good, he should not claim 
the good that is done by others as his own ! Learning, 
modesty, the desire to be adventurous, to display a due 
sense of proportion in judging human affairs, love for 
fellow creatures, the doing of great deeds, the achieving 
of deserving fame, manliness, and a prosperous kingdom— 
these, then, we are told, are the marks (rather the 
ornaments) of a true king! Not only these; he should 
possess a versatile minister; if he possessed one such, he 
would find uses for his sword and for his deeds; if he 
found such uses for them, he would know how to 
strengthen his army; if he strengthened his forces, he 
would not long leave his enemies unchecked; and he 
who is victorious over his enemies is bound to rule 
undisputed over his kingdom! It follows from this. 
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remarks the poet, that the greatest protection for a 
successful king is a minister endued with the genius of 
right thinking ! To appreciate music, to take delight in 
literature, to distinguish between man and man and object 
and object, to couple meekness with riphes ; to punish the 
wicked, to reward the good ; to be devoted to Brahmans, 
to be interested in others ; and to know the bard (who 
praises), the Brahman (who prays) and the student (who 
struggles at his books) when donating—these, then, are 
the qualities that are requisite in a true king who desires 
to be reckoned wise, wealthy, powerful, '^ble and gene¬ 
rous! Not merely that; if' good breeding is suffused 
with good qualities like gold that is brightened by gild¬ 
ing ; if exalted position is coupled to unequalled riches 
like Kashiri shining in its (own) colour; if the charitably 
disposed person is also blessed with the sweet tongue 
like the sugar-cane which has come to ripe ; and if the 
great man king) attains to fame like the Sandal 

tree which has begun to flower—he will have distinguished 
himself among his compeers as one deserving of true 
praise! Nay more ; in assemblies of people, in places 
where fiery horses are under examination, where serpents 
are exhibited, where food has to be partaken of, where 
medicines are administered to him, w’here he has to seek 
rest in sleep, where he goes a hunting, where he is invited 
to festivities, where music and dancing are on foot, where 
physicians are at work, where crowds are collected in 
street-corners, where people gather in large numbers to 
offer prayers in temples, where foreigners are admitted to 
audience, the king who is not unmindful of self-protection 
is the true king ! Not only this ; is God to be sought 
for by those good men who are truly devoted to their 
parents? Is penance necessary for those great men who 
out of good feeling show kindness to all sentient creatures? 
Is ambrosia needed by those blessed mortals who delight 
in the writings of good poets ? Are sacrifices required in 
M. or. voii. II. 108 
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the case of those men of good deeds who have never for 
a moment deserted the path of rectitude and truth ? Is 
Indra’s abode of bliss wanted for those who desert not their 
consorts and whom they consider equal to their own lives ? 
Then, again; it is not meet to render rich one’s own 
brothers; to make the wicked occupy a high station; to put 
one’s own cousins in charge of fortresses; to set the 
evil-minded to guard the treasury; to entrust the provinces 
to the cruel-hearted : to the obstinate should not be given 
the headship; to the cheat the duty of usher at the gate ; 
to trust the man who has created distrust; and it is just 
to apply such remedies as may be needed where trust 
has been betrayed. And a word more; anger not with 
the sorcerer, the cunning man and the man who means 
well with the sovereign; declare not thy will to the man 
who is blind with rage, the determined aspirant, and to 
the wicked ; mix not with the accuser, with one who 
delights in abusing others, and the person addicted to 
evil deeds; and have naught to do with the king’s enemy, 
with the deceiver and with the cunning. To think of 
it, if any one foolishly and obstinately became inimical 
to the king who conducts himself agreeably to these 
principles, destruction surely awaits him ! 

Such are the qualities of a Prince as conceived by 
Pina-Virabhadra in his Address to his sovereign Saluva- 
Narasimha I. Nick Machiavel had never a trick that 
Pina-Virabhadra did not apparently know. At least, 
Bacon’s famous criticism cannot be applied to him; 
“We are much beholden to Machiavel and others, that 
wrot j what men do and not what they ought to do.” 
The “ what they ought to do” looms large here, though 
it is fortunate that the one “ ought ” which Machiavel 
actually mentions is not unduly insisted on here. 
“War,” he said, “ought to be the only study of a 
prince,” where prince, as Edmund Burke has pointed 
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out, means “ every sort of state, however constituted.*’ 
Pina-Vlrabhadra was evidentl> well acquainted with the 
political philosophy of the time he lived in and his verses, 
ringing and flowing, leave the impression that he knew 
the king, to whom he addressed them, almost to a fault. 
Narasimha I should have not so much profited by them 
as found himself portrayed in them—at least in certain 
of them. The need for self-protection, for instance, on 
certain occasions and in certain places which Pina- 
Vlrabhadra stresses cannot be treated as engendering 
imaginary fears in a king—especially in the case of one 
who had himself gained the throne by a llevolution. 

In his Suptdnga Paddhati^ Pina-Virabhadra enlarges 
on certain other topics of a kindred nature. Ms. copies 
of the verses forming this piece have scarcely ever bjen 
found complete. Hence we are at a disadvantage in writ¬ 
ing of it. In one verse, descriptive of the minister, w^e have 
his qualifications mentioned to us. He should, we are told, 
be of good birth ; attached to his duties ; possessed of a 
mellifluous tongue ; banishing sorrow, is fired with a zeal 
for adding to the exchequer ; realizing the troubles of the 
people, is anxious to protect the people and keep them 
contented with the aid of his array ; ever desirous of doing 
good deeds, brave in action, careful in making the king 
avoid the sins to which be is peculiarly susceptible, and 
always on the alert to neutralize the enemy’s secrets; 
himself deep seated and anxious to advance the welfare 
of the people; who knows the occasion and the time for 
everything and who is ever inquiring about the country 
and protecting it against evil-doers—the person possessing 
such a minister as this is the king! Under acquisition 
of riches, we have the following :— 

He who acquires riches by the strength of his own arms 
and expends it with care on objects worthy of attention, while 
day by day he keeps adding to his exchequer, such a ^worthy) 
person is the king. 

M. GR. von. II. 


108*. 
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Next, we have the duties of kingship delineated to 
us:— 

He who maintains without fail the oriler of varnas and 
dsraniast who makes the names of thieves and adulterers un¬ 
known : who protects places of worship and the property of 
Brahmans ; who gives attention even to a poor man's jieti- 
tion ; w’ho does not permit the strong to oppress the weak; 
who administers justice without remiss; who i)uts down 
insurrections and raiyats in fortresses ; who sets dovsrn marks 
at the bounds of his realm and and of the places (included) in 
it; who strives to know every part of his kingdom as he does 
his own residence and proclaims his well-conceived commands 
throughout its limit—such a person who without vanity rules 
the country is a true king. 

Then, as regards forts and fortifications, we have the 
following; — 

Who fills in duo season and in plenty water and fire¬ 
wood; who sees that the governors (of forts) keep in due 
repair the b«astions, the curtains, the ditches and the imple 
meuts of warfare; who stores paddy and other provisions 
vrithout stint ; who nominates honest persons to be in charge 
of the forts ; who secures the guarding of the (fortified) city 
by men who instil the fear that it is impossible of attack by 
any one (however strong)—such a person who is sovereign 
over such well cared for forts is a true king. 

Then we are given an idea of what is requisite in 
regard to the forces that should be maintained :—Who 
never postpones payment of salaries but meets them 
regularly on their due dates; who inquires whether the 
salaries paid have been disbursed to the parties concerned 

..; who provides then and there for the 

treatment of the fallen on the battle-field and for their 
due protection afterwards; who pays particular attention 
to men with service and experience to their credit, men 
who aspire for (higher steps in the) service and who 
keeps his eyes on his main forces and on the farthest 
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forts in his realm—such a person who rules over a 
country as he rules over his own residence is a true king. 

Whether Pina-Virabhadra intended it or not, there Value of the 
can hardly be any doubt that his seven essentials of a jauigi»K°the 
true kingship indicate the conception underlying Mediae- nature of 
val sovereignty in South India, a benevolent autocracy 
limited by practical wisdom and immemorial custom. 

Nor is there any suggestion that Saluva-Narasimha I to 
whom these verses are addressed was to any extent 
wanting in any of the essentials enumerated. The main 
interest of the piece consists in providing us a picture of 
the rule of Narasirnha I by a contemporary of his who 
did not idealise but described what he saw with fair 
accuracy. All that we know of Mediaeval kingship from 
other sources confirms what Pina-Virabhadra has laid 
down in the political maxims he presented his sovereign 
with. 

Two records, one of which comes from the Salem and Hifs death, 
the other from the Anantapur District, fix the probable date 
of the death of Saluva-Narasimha I within certain narrow 
limits. (A/.ii/.B. 1918, App. B. No. 719 and A/.E.K. 1916, 

App. B. No. 143 of 1915). The record from the Anantapur 
District is dated in the reign of Saluva-Narasimha I 
and in Saka 1420, Pingala, Chaitra Su-di 15, Saturday 
(=A.D. 1497, March 18, Saturday), while that from the 
Salem District is dated in the reign of Saluva-Narasimha II 
and in Saka 1420, Kalayukta, Mesha, Sw-rfi, 15, Hasta, 

Sunday (=A.D. 3498, April 16, Friday). Saluva-Nara- 
simha I should, therefore, have died between these two 
dates, March 18, 1497 and April 16, 3498. (See M.E.R, 

1918, Para 69, where the equivalent date for No. 143 of 
1915 is given as April 6, F'riday, 1498 A.D.) On this 
point, see M.E.R. 1916, App. G, page 103, where the 
point is discussed by Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai 
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whether the day mentioned in Kalayukta is current or 
expired. According to him, if it fell in the latter, the 
equivalent date would be 1497 A.D., Sunday, April J6. 
{kho M,EM, 1918, App. E, page 123, where the A.D. 
equivalent for record No. 719 of 1917 is given). Another 
record (JR7.C. IV, Heggaddevankote 74) dated in Saka 
1400, C 5 ’clic year Pingala, Vaisakha Su. 5, points in 
the same direction. In this particular instance, how- 
ever, the Saka and Cyclic years do not agree. If the 
Cyclic year may, as is generally the case, be taken as 
the intended year, then the Saka year 1400 has been 
wrongly given (possibly by the engraver) for 1419, 
which would refer the record to 1497 A.D., which is 
well within the limits, as we now know, of the reign of 
Saluva-Narasimha 1. This record is, as will be seen, 
dated in Vaishnka Suddha 5, which would fall between 
the middle of April and the middle of May, 1497 A.D. 
It is of interest to note that the grant registered in this 
record,was made by the famous Tipparasayya, the house¬ 
hold Minister of Saluva-Narasimha I, in order that he 
(Narasimha I) might have a secure reign for a thou¬ 
sand years. {Narasingardyamahdrdyarige sdvirakdla 
sthira-rdjyav dgahek endu kottev). It is possible that 
at the time of this grant, Narasimha I was seriously 
unwell and ^>hat his Minister of the Household made 
this grant praying to God Almighty that his sovereign 
lord might be allowed to recover and rule eternally. It 
is possible he recovered and lived at least a year longer, 
and then died, i.e., about the date mentioned in the 
Salem record of his son. (See above). Tentatively, we 
may set down the death of Saluva-Narasimha 1 to some¬ 
where about the beginning of the year 1498 A.D. 

S^iuva-Narasimha I was succeeded by his son spoken 
of in his own records as Imniadi-Narasirnha or Nara¬ 
simha II. His other names as appearing in his records 
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are Vlra-Dhammaraya, Bhuiabalji-Raya-Immadi-Nara- 
singa-Kaya and Taminaya. He appears to have been 
CO- regent of his fa^^her from J 492-3 A.D. Inscriptionai 
records dated from 1492 to 1497 A.D. shew that he ruled 
in his own name during these six years. But on the 
death of his father in 1497 A.D., when he began his 
independent rule, he was overshadowed by Narasa or 
Narasana-Nayaka, the Tuluva general. Narasa, as we 
have seen, was the Commander-in-Chief in his father’s 
reign. Inscriptions dated from 1497 A.D. prominently 
mention Narasana-Nsyaka and show him in the light of 
Regent. (See Table of Discriptions below.) For the 
greater part of his reign, Immadi-Narasimha does not 
appear to have been more than the titular sovereign of 
the Kmpire, all affairs being conducted by Narasana- 
Nayaka who is actually described as Kdrya-Karta or 
Agent. (i?.(7. IX, Channapatna 62 dated in 1499 A.D. ; 
E.C. X, Malur 6 dated in 1499 A.D.). Narasana is 
even said in certain records to have been actually ruling 
the Empire {prWunrdjyam-pannum) in the place of and 
as the agent of the king. (See M,E.R. 191(5, App. B. 
No. 143 of 1915). Other records mention the fact that 
Immadi-Narasimha was ruling under the protection of 
Narasana-Nayaka. (M.A.B, 1913-14, Para 97 ; Inscrip¬ 
tions at Bellur dated in 1498 A.D.). However put, it 
seems clear from the records of the period that Immadi- 
Narasimha was supported in his rule by Narasana- 
Nayaka who conducted affairs in the name of the king. 
His rule might be correctly described as that of a Regent, 
for the inscriptions make it plain that his powers were 
coeval with those of the reigning king. On Narasana- 
Nayaka’s death about 1503 A.D., the grants again run 
only in the name of Immadi-Narasimha (see Table below) 
and there is nothing to indicate that Vira-Narasiraha came 
to occupy his father’s position of Regent. But Immadi- 
Narasimha did not long survive Narasana-Nayaka 
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of Saluva- 
Kamsimba IT. 


and so the way was clear for Vira-Narasimha to occupy 
the throne, the two sons of Immadi-Narasimha not dis-* 
puting the succession. They appear to have been quite 
content with minor positions in the outlying parts of the 
Empire. 


The following is a table of inscriptions relating to the 
reign of Saluva-Narasiinha II:— 


Date 


1. 1492 A.D., Saka 
1434, Paridhavi, 
Kartika Su. di 1. 
The Saka and Cyc¬ 
lic years do not 
agree. Taking the 
Cyclic year as the 
year intended, it 
would be Saka 1414 
=A.D. 1492. 

2. 1492 A.D., Saka 
1414, Paridhavi, 
dark half of Phal- 
guna, Sunday, 7th 
lunar day. 


3. 1492 A.D., Saka 
1414, Paridhavi. 


4. 1493 A.D. fSaka 
1414, Paridhavi, Ma- 
gha Su. 10) Sunday. 


5. 1493 A.D. (Same 
date as Mudgerc 54). 


Authority 


Contents 


M.E.H. 1918, Para Record mentions V!ra'Dbam> 
70; App. B, 787. maraya-Maharaya. 


1924, Chakena. 
halli (Heggaddevan> 
kote Taluk, My¬ 
sore District.) Cop¬ 
per-plate grant 
(Similar to Bankan- 
katte and Devula- 
palli grants, though 
it gives more in¬ 
formation about 
Saluva Mangi.) 

1910. App. B. 
No. 736 of 1909, Li- 
thic record at Pur- 
thukdil in Coimba¬ 
tore District. 


Describes Immadi-Narasimha 
(II) as havit)g ascended his 
throne surrounded by the 
Sumnnas (the angels and 
the learned) and records ihe 
gift by him while seated on 
his throne at Vijayanagar 
an agrahdra (Chaketiahalli 
aliaif Deuiasainudra) in the 
Makaraventhaya. 

An incomplete record of 
Bhujabalaraya identified 
with Bhujabala - Immadi- 
Narasingaraya (II). 


E.C. V, Miidgere Bl, 
Litbic inscription 
at Kalasa. 


E.C. V, Mudgere 56, 
liithic inscription at 
Kalasa. 


Records a private grant to 
the god Kalasanatba at 
Kalasa when Bhayirarasa- 
Vodeyar w^as governor of 
Kalasa province in the reign 
of Srimau Maba-mandales- 
vara Pasohima-Samudradhi- 
pati Kathari-Saluva Im- 
madi-Narasimha-Haya who 
was ruling a peaceful king¬ 
dom. 

Records another private grant 
in which the same descrip¬ 
tions of Saluva-Narasimha 
II and his feudatory Bhayi- 
rarasa are given as in Mud¬ 
gere 64. 
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RecordR another private ^rant, 
in which the same descrip- 
tioriR of Saluva-NaraRimna 
II and his feudatory Bliayi- 
rarana are f?iven as in Mud- 
^ere 54 and 56. 

HegisterR the grant of certain 
taxes to the Chennakesava 
temple at Muttukiiru in the 
Cuddapah District by a 
servant of one Narasihga- 
rayaningarii, a subordinate 
of Inimadi-Narasingadeva- 
Maharaya, son of Saluva- 
Narasingadeva-Maharaya, 
who is said to have been 
ruling at Vijayauagara. 
Iteeords that Jagapa, the 
agent of a Mahapradhana 
Gaude Dannayaka made a 
grant (on the date Rpecified) 
when Srinian Mahamanda- 
lesvara Medini - mlsaragan- 
da Kathari-Saluva Saluva- 
Jinmudi • Narasinga > Huya 
was ruling the kingdom "of 
the world. 

Records grani; of Imniadi- 
Narasiinharaya. 

Records a private grant by 
the sons of Mahuniid pra~ 
hhu Timmanna Cauda, who 
describes himself as the 
servant {bantu) of Narassana* 
Navaka, the general of 
Mahaniandalesvara Medini 
Mlsara-gauda, Kathari-Suiu- 
va Silhiva > liuuiadi • Nara- 
singa-Raya, 

Records that when Maha- 
mandalesvara Medini-MIsa- 
raganda Kathari Saluva, 
Silluva-Immadi Narasinga- 
Riiya-Maharaya was ruling 
the kingdom of the world 
Mahaniandalesvara Gode> 
R3.ya granted, in order that 
merit might accrue to Im- 
m adi-N ar asin ga- R ii y a-Ma h a - 
riiya, the village of Gauga> 
dhihalli, renaming it Tim- 
marajapura. 

On the date specified, in order 
that merit might accrue to 
Mabamandalc'svara Imniadi' 
Narasinga Raya, a grant 
was made for the offerings 
of the god Sankara of Manu- 
gal. 
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Date 


18. 1495 A.D. (Saka 
Ananda, Magha Su. 
1 .) 


14. 1496 A.D. 


15. 1497 A.D. (No Saka 
date is given though 
the Cyclic year 
Pingala fell in 1419 )| 

16. 1497 A.D. 


16 (a). 1497 A.D. 


Au’uhority 


\E.C. IX, Dcvauahalli 
66. Lithic inscrip* 
tiou at Handrahalli, 
hiidigere Hobli. 


M.A.H. 1919, Para 89, 
Inscription at Vara- 
dnrilja temple at 
Vagata. ilospet 
Taluk. 


M.E B. 1910, Appen- 
dix li. No. 743 of 
1909. Lithic record 
at I'uruthukoyil in 
Coimbatore District 
M.A.H. 1916, Para 
102, Inscription at 
Kesava Somanatb*| 

? ur, T.-Narsipur 
aluk. 


M,A.Ii. 1918, rara 
108, Inscription at 
Hanganatha tcmnle 
at Pankajanhalli, 
C/hiknay'akauhalli 
Taluk. 


Contents 


On the date specihed when 
MahuniaiidHlesvara (Im- 
niadi-Saluva) Narasinga- 
Paya Maharaja was ruling 
the kingdom of the world, 
a grant was made to Tim 
manna-bhatta and other 
Brahmans 
A grant by Krislinaraya-Ode- 
yar, alitjn (son-iu-Iawj of 
Maliatnandalesvara, Medini-| 
mlsaraganda Katbari-Sa- 
luva, Saluva Immadi-Nara- 
singaPaya Mahara^'a. {Alia\ 
here, perhaps, stands for 
nephew as suggested by 
Mr. Nara.dmhachar). 

A much damaged inscription 
mentioning the king's name 
as Immadi-Narasinga-Paya 
( 11 ). 

On a petition preferred to 
king Saluva Narasimha II, 
he informed of it to Nara- 
simha. son of Isvara, wiio 
ordered the restoration of 
the atjrahara of Sonianath- 
pur. The restoration was 
carried out by Nanja-raya* 
Odeyar of the Umrnattur 
family. Narasimha (t. e., 
Narasana), son of Isvara, 
is described as one whose 
feet had been bowed to by 
kings. Narasa is said to 
have granted certain villageB| 
to the temple and certain 
vrittis t(> the Brahmans of 
tVie place. By the way he 
is referred, he should nave 
been more powerful than 
the king himself. 

Records a grant by one 
Kencha, described as “ the 
valiant arm of Narasa-Nayak 
wdio was the son (koinara) 
of the Malid-nuindale.avarai\ 
Mftlinimlaarafftmdn Kathar 
Sa lu va-N arasi'nga-Payu- 
Maharaya." (The lie port 
thus Burnmarises the con¬ 
tents of the inscription. But 
there seems to be some 
mistake here for, Narasa 
Niiyaka was not the konulra 
of *Narasiiiga-Paya-Maha- 
raya and it rightly states in 
the next sentence that he 


I the 
n as. 
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Authority 


17. 1498 A.D. (Saka M.E.n. 1916, Appoii- 


1420, Kiilayukta, 
M<!8ha (Chaitra) 
Paiirnarni, Hasta, 
Sunday. ) 


dix «. No 143 of 
1915. liithic inscrip' 
tion at Paruttipalli, 
Tiruchengode Taluk, 
Salem District. 


18. 1497 A.D. 


19. 1498 A.D. 


20. 1498 A.D. (Sra- 
vana month.) 


M.A.n. 1912-18, Para 
91. Inscription at 
Uyyanhalli, Hoskote 
Taluk. 


E.C, IV, 4 Hoskote 
74. 

ilf.A./?. 1913-14, Para 
97. Inscription at 
Kaniiesvara temple, 
Bellur, MalurTaluk. 


21. 1498 A.D. (Marga- M.A.li, 1913-14,Para 
sira month.) 97. Inscription at 

Katinesvara temple, 
Bellur, Malur Taluk. 


22. 1499 A.D. 
year of reign). 


23. 1499 A.D. rSaka 
1421, Siddharti, 
Ashada Sti. 1). 


M.E.R, 1914, Appen¬ 
dix B. 421. 


E.C. IX, ChantiR- 

? atna 52. Lit hie 

u scrip tion at Ko- 
damballi, Virupak- 
shapura Hobli. 


was the father of Vlra-Nara 
simha and Krishna-Deva- 
Raya). 

Mentions Dharmaraya-Maha- 
raya, son of Saluva-Nara- 
siuga-Raya, as the reigning 
king. Narasana-Nayaka- 
Udaiyar is stated to be an 
agent of the king and said to 
be actually ruling for him. 
(Priihvirdji/ain-p a 71 7i u m). 
liecords the gift of a village 
to the local temple for the 
merit of Ntirasana-Nayaka 
by Vittamavasar, his agent. 
A grant in Malia-medini-mise- 
yaraganda Kathari-Saluva 
I Narasimha-K a y a v a r m a- 
Raya's reign by his house 
minister Tipparasa to the 
Rama temple at Kottnr. 
Grant by his house minister 
Tipparasa for the merit of 
NarasingaJluya II. 

One Ramej^appa-Rahuta made 
a grant on the occasion of a 
lunar eclipse, when Maha- 
ra jadhiraja Rajaparamesvara 
Dharanivaraha K a t h a r i- 
Saluva Saluva-Iinmadi-Nara- 
singa-Maharaya W'as ruling 
the earth, for the merit of 
Narasana-Nayaka, for the 
God Someya of Bellur alias 
Sri-Vishnu vardhana-Cha- 
turvedimangala, 

On the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse, when Medinimlsara- 
ganda-K athari Saluva 
Saluva-Immadi Narasinga- 
Raya-Maharaya was ruling 
the earth under the protec¬ 
tion of Narasinga-Nayaka, ] 
an officer named Timmaya 
built a stone inatifapa for 
god Soineya at Bellur and 
also hud a car made for the 
use of the Someya and 
Ramacliandra temples. 
Provides for the annual grant 
of bull-calves and repairs of 
a temple at Attiir, Salem 
District. 

On the date specified, when 
the Mahiimandalesvara 
M e d i n i-mlseyaraganda 
Kathari-Saluva I m m a d i- 
Narasinga-Raya-Maharaya’s 
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24. 1499 A D. (Saka 
14-21, Siddharti, Vai> 
gasi-masaui, 5 ti). 


E.C. X. Malar 5, 
Dithic inscription in 
Vardaraja temple at 
Tekal. 


25. Undated, Cf Circa 
1499; (1499 A.D.) 


26. 1499-1500 A.D. ... 


27. 1499-1600 A.D. 
(Saka 1421, Siddharti). 


28. 1499 A.D. (Saka 

1421, Siddharti, Me- 

I sha, Su di Monday, I 
Uttaram, Dvadasi.) 

29. 1500 A.D. (Saka 

1422, Raudri), Both 
records dated in the 
same year. 


30. l600iA.D. (Saka 
1422, Durmati.) 


M.EM, 1908, Appen¬ 
dix C. No. 39 of 
1908. Tiithic inscrip¬ 
tion at Varichchi- 
yur, Madura 
District. 

M.E.B. 1901, No. 166 
of 1901. 


M.E.Ii. 1909, Appen¬ 
dix B. No. 89of 1908. 
Lithic inscription at 
Tirupattur,*Kamnsid 
District. 


M,EnIt. 1919, Appen¬ 
dix O. No. 25. liithic 
inscriptions at Siva 
temple, Markanam, 
South Arcot District 

M.E.R. 1904, Appen¬ 
dix A. Nos. 139 and 
151 of 1903. Dithic 
inscriptions at Tiru- 
pattur, Ramnad 
District. 

M.E.li, 1910, Appen¬ 
dix B. No. 4 o 4 of 
19C9. 


agent {Karyakartarada) 
Narasana-Nayaka-V o d e y a 
was ruling the kingdom of 
the world, oi»e Tininiarasa 
granted a village for the God 
Mallesvara of Kodamballi 
belonging to Channapatua 
in the Poysananad. 

On the date specified, when 
Narasa-Nsiyakaii, the agent 
iKoryaJtukku Kartan) f>f 
Sri 111 a 11 Mahurajadhiraja 
Rajaparaniesvara Modi u i- 
mlsara-gauda K a t h a r i- 
Saluva-Narasiniha-Raya was 
ruling the kingdom of the 
world, a piece of land for 
providing offerings to the 
God Arulal-nadar was granted 
by one Rama Rahuta. 
Records a gift in tiie reign of 
liniuadi-NarHsinga-Maharaya 
tor tlie merit of Narasana- 
Nayaka by the governor of 
Madurai-mandalam to the 
temple of Virabhadra at Va- 
richchiyfir. 

MahilniHtidalesvara-Medini- 
mlsarugaiida Kathari-Saluva- 
1 m m ad i-Narasimha-Rilya 
Maharaya was r u I i n g at 
Vijayanagara, his chief 
minister being Narasana- 
Nayaka. 

Records in the reign of 
Imiiiadi-N arasi m ha-M ah a - 
rilya, sol* of Naraaiinha-Raya 
suruamed Dhariiiaraya, that 
the residents of Tiruppattur 
in the Madura District might 
enjoy their hrainnadaya 
lands free of cesses. 
Mentions Tamniayadeva 
M a h a r a y a-Virapratapa 
S a 1 u V a-Narasingayadeva- 
Mahclraya and records the 
gift of a salt pan to the 
temple. 

Record gifts of land in the 
reign of Imrnadi-Narasimha 
riiya for the merit of Tippa- 
rasa-A yy an. 

Mentions the reigning king 
us Vlrapratapa Bhujabala- 
ra 3 'a Imrnadi-Tammayadeva 
Maharaya and refers to 
Haresa-Nayaka and to the 
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31. ISOO A.O. (Sftka 
1444—whic>i should 
be SHka 142-2—for 
the Cyclic year Diir 
mati, Simha, Su tli 
10, Monday, Hasta, 
is mentioned. 

32. 1501 A.D. (Saka 
1423, Diirmati.) 


33. 1501 A.D. (Saka 
1424, Diindnbhi, 
Uttarayana Kvim- 
bha, ba di 4). 

34. 1502 A.D. (Saka 
1421, Kudhirodf^ari, 
which is wrong). 

36. 1600 A.D. (Raudri, 
Saka 1422). 


36. ? 1500 A.D. 


37. 1501 A.D. (Saka 
1424, Durmati, 
Simha Su. di, 
Dasami, Monday 
Sravana). 

38. 1602 A.D. (Saka 
1424, Dundubhi, 
Pushya ba 5). 


M.E.n. 1914, Appen¬ 
dix 11. 7:;o. 445. 
Tiithic inscription a1 
Kameavara temple 
at Aragal village*, 
Attiir Taluk, Salem 
District. 

M.E.R. 1908, Appen¬ 
dix H. No. 616 of 
1907- (Dithic inscrip¬ 
tion atNandalur.) 


M.E.li 1916. Appen¬ 
dix V. No. 47- In¬ 
scription on a pillar 
at Tirukkalkaddi, 
Ramnad District. 

M.E.n, 1914, Appen. 
dix B. No, 459 


M.E.n. 1924, Appen¬ 
dix O. No. 212. 
Tiithic inscription 
at Piranmalai, Ram 
nad District. 

E.C. XII, Tiptiir 91. 


M.E,n. 1919, Appen¬ 
dix No. 173. In¬ 
scription on a stone 
pillar at Chunam- 
pet, (Jhiuglepnt Dis-| 
trict. I 

E.C. Ill, Naniangiid 
88. Dithic inscrip¬ 
tion at Ariynr in 
Hiirada Hobli. | 


founding of a village for the 
merit of Sonaya Viramarasa. 

Records a private grant to a 
temple in the reign of 
Dharmaraya, son of Saluva- 
Narasingaraya. 


llegisters a grant in the reign 
of Intmadt Narasingara^'a- 
Maharaya for the merit of 
Narasa-Nayaka O d e y al u. 
The king is mentioned as the 
commander-in-chief and as 
being at Vijayanagar in 
chrage of the- administration. 
(Narasa’s usurpation was an 
accomplished fact at the date 
of this record). 

The inscription states that 
Narasa-Nayaka was govern¬ 
ing the country on behalf 
of Narasinga-Bhujabala- 
Darmaraya. 

Registers a grant in favour 
of three temple worshippers 
for the victory of Narasa- 
Ntiyaka. 

Mention, Immndi-Narasinga- 
Raya Dharmaraya and 
records the gift of a village 
to Brahmans for the merit 
of Tipparasar-Ayyau. 

Records a grant when (Nara- 
singa-H aya- De v a-Mah araya, 
seated on the (Vijayanagar) 
throne, was ruling the 
empire of the world.) 

Records a private gift of land 
for a innfha by a Kannadiga. 


Records the grant of Aliyur 
(t.e., Ariyur, where the in¬ 
scription is found) to the god 
Tirumalanatha (the deity 
of the temple where the 
inscribed slab is found 
standing) by TTradu Niiyaka 
the chief agent of Tippa- 
rasayya, the son of 
Timmarasayya, the head 
minister (Sira •pradlulna^ 
of Mahamandalesvara-bha- 
shegetappuvHra-rayara- 
ganda ari-ra.ya-Vibhada, 
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39. 1502 A.D. (Saka 1918, Appeii- 

1421, Jiaudri). dix C. No. 122. 

Liithic Inscription 
at temple, Kugaiyur, 
South Arcot Dis¬ 
trict. 

40. 1Bj 2A.D.,Raudri Jlf.liM?.1918,Appen* 

(Saka year not j?iven dix C. No. J23 

but should be 1424). i^ithic inscription 

at Vishnu temple, 
Kugaiyur, South 
Arcot District. 


41. Contains two A/.C. VIII, Nagar 73. 
dates: (J) Portion 

mentioning SrTman 
Maharitjud h ira j a 
Hajaparamesvara 
Srl-Virapratapa Na- 
rasinga-Maha-raya 
and Ins righteous 
rule in the presence 
of the god Vlrupa- 
ksba is dated in Saka 
1424, which corres¬ 
ponded to Cyclic 
year (lost, but pro¬ 
bably Kudhirod- 
gari) Asvaja ha 80, 

Saturday ( = A.D. 

1502) (2) Date of a 
grant made in 1511 
A.D. 

42. 1502 A.D. (Saka E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 


1425, Rakthsikshi, 
Bhadrapada ba. 1). 


43. A.D. 1502 (Saka 
14*24, Hiidhirodgari, 
Simharavi). 


44. 1503 A.D. (Saka 

1425. Rudhirodgari, 
Pushy a Su. 13, 
Makara Sankranti.) 


85. Dithic inscrip¬ 
tion at Ibjala in 
Kalale Hobli. 

M.E.lt. 1924, Appen¬ 
dix C. lio. 195. 
Lithic inscription in 
Mangairiatbesvara 
temple at Piran- 
malai, Ramuad 
District. 

E.(J. XII, Maddag'ri 
69. Ijithic iiiscrip. 
tion at Haudarabaiu. 


Kondanada-Kondukoiida.... 
Kodadarayara-ganda Raja- 
dhinlja Raja-parainesvara 
KHthari-Saluva-Narasana- 
Nayakara, (i.c. Narasiiiga- 
Nayskara). 

Records gift of money and 
land to temple at Kugaiyur, 
South Arcot. for offerings by 
Annama-Nuyakar in order 
that Rh u jabala-Tain marayai 
might rule the earth. 

Gift of land for worship and 
festivals by Poruiigondai 
Tammaya-Nayakar w*ho 
repaired the ttiandapa, set 
up the stone pillar and 
pinnacle, built the surround 
iiig wall and dug the tank. 
(The king’s name is not 
given). 

Refers to the king appointing 
Kagarasaiuia and another 
to the governorship of 
Araga province. 


A highly damaged inscription 
recording apparently a grant 
in the reign of (Immadi) 
Narasinga-Deva-Baya-Ode- 
yaru. 

.Mentions Immadi-Ma ha ray a- 
Dharmvray&^and records a 
gift of land by Eppuli 
Nayakar for offering and 
worship during the Tippa- 
rusayysu-sandhi in the 
temple. 

Records the grant of Handa- 
ruhalu village to god Tim- 
mala by Tamine-Nayaka, 
son of Timme-Nuyaka, as 
dharma in the name of 
Mahumaridalesvara Mediiii 
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46. 1503 A.D. (Saka 

1426, Kudhirod^ilri, 
Cliuiira ha. i so). 


46. 1503 A.D. (Saka 

1425, Hndhirodguri, 
Arpjsi 15). 


47. (May) 1B04 A.D. 1 
iSaka 1426^ Kaktak- 
shi, Vaisakha). 


48. 25th August 1504 
A.D. (Saka 1427, 
liaktakahj, Bhudru* 
pada, full moon, 
Sunday, lunar 
eclipse). 


49. 1504 A.n. (Saka 

1426, liakthakshi, 
Vrischika aina- 
▼asya, Wednesday, 
Vaisilkha). 

60. 1504 A.D. (Saka 

14^i6, Hakthilkshi, 
Vrischika amavasya, 
Wednesday, 
Vaisakha). 


E.C. Xll, Maddaf?iri. 
Ijithic inscription 
at Ilo^akere. 


Af .2iMf. 1918, Appen¬ 
dix B. Ko. 368. 
Liithic inscription 
at Tiruvandarkoil, 
near Pondicherry. 


M.A.li. 1907-1908, 
Para 65. Hankan- 
katte (Tarikere 
Taluk) copper-plates 
similar to Devula- 
palii plates. 

E.l. VII, No. 8, 74 
to 86; Dclvulapalli 
(Vayalpad Taluk, 
Cuddapah District) 
copper plate grant. 


M.E.Ii. 1918, Appen¬ 
dix C. No. IIB, 
lathic inscription at 
Siva temple, Kngai- 
yur. South Arcut 
District, 

M.E.Ii. 1918, Appen¬ 
dix C. No. 98 of 1918. 
Lit hie inscription at 
Kugaiyur, South 
Arcot District. 


mlsaru-ganda, Kathari- Sa- 
luva, Saluva-Immadi-Nara- 
siijga-Kaya-Maharuya. 

Records the grants of laud by 
one Arasurilhuta, agent of 
Narasana-Nayaka-V odey|a, 
who was the agent of Srl- 
matu-Aledini-mlsara-ganda 
Kathari-Silluva Itnmadi- 
Narasiiiga-Raya-Maharaya. 

Mentions Narasinga-rajadeva- 
Mahilraya as the reigning 
king and records that 
Arainval.il ta Nayanar, an 
agent of .sarasa-Nayaka, 
be.stowi‘d certain privileges 
on the Kaikolans of three 
villages tminc^d in it. 

Record the gift of the village 
of Rankankatte re-named 
Saluva-Srl-Narasirnha 
rjiyabdhi afte.* himself, by 
Immadi-Narasimha (II). 

Records the grant of Dcviila- 
palli by Immadi-Narasimha 
(IT) to a Brahman on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse. 
Immadi-Naiasimha (Il)i 
praised by learned men, 
ascended his (i.c., his 
father's) throne, which rose 
on the Hemakuta, the tradi¬ 
tional name of the hill which 
adjoins the temple of Viru- 
paksha at Vijayanagar. 

Gift of tax-free land to the 
temple by Kramanchi-Tuluk- 
kana-Niiyakar. (K. i n g ’ s 
name not mentioned). 


Gift of a village hy Kramanchi- 
Tulukkana Niiyakar to the 
temple. 


>1. 1504 A.D. (Saka E.C. X, Goribidiiur On the date specified, one 

1426, Rakthakshi, 38. Lithic iiiscrip- Linga-Vodeyar built the 
Kartika Su. 15, tioii on the uall of tt^mple of Soiiiesvara and 


Guru. Kclipse of 
the moon). 


Sotnesvara temple 
at Halkuru, Rorama- 
saiidra Hobli. 


t€»mple of Soiiiesvara and 
provided for its offerings 
and festivals. At his in¬ 
stance, one Nanja-Raya, 
apparently a local official, 
ootained from Vlra Fratapa- 
Narasiuga-Raya (II), .the 
grant of Halkuru for the 
god Somesvara. 
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52. 1504 A.D. 


M.E.n. 1914, Appen¬ 
dix B. No. 412. 


Kestores a devarhlna village 
(in Xttur Taluk, Salem 
District) to a temple which 
had lost it in the reign of 
SSluva-Narasimba II. Calls 
him Dharmaraya, son of 
Saluva-N arasi ii ga-Blui jabala 
Deva-Maharaya. 


irfvi 4 r» jr IV Gundlupet While the KajSdhiriija incftr- 

1504 A D. (Saka ISC. IV Ounm p the protect.o.. of the 


1426, Krodhana 67. Dithic Inscnp- 
year, Phalguna Su.) tion at Honakaua- 
halli. 


64. 1605 A.D. (Saka | M E.R. ^ppen- 

1427, Krodhana, i dix B. No. 4iM. 
Maka, Su. di 3, 

Sunday, Maha | 

Sankranti daj’)* 1 


VllliC blio - 

nate for the protection of the 
whole world (the son of) 
Narasanna (i.c., Saliiva- 
Narasimha T), his feet illu¬ 
minated with the rays of 
the varied jewels in the 
crowns of prostrate kings, 

. born for the bestow¬ 
al ”of all the groat gifts, 
exceeding in fame Sagara, 
Nala, Nahusha, Yavati, 
Dundumaira, Maiidhatn 
and cLber celebrated kings 
of old, seated on the jewelled 
throne of Vidyanagara, the 
Bhujabala-p ra t a pa-N ar a- 
simha Maharaya was ruling 
the kingdom of the whole 
earth, in the course of 
bestowing the great gifts, 
among them, when bestow¬ 
ing the MaMhhtitaohfitc^m 
the prtisence of (iod 
Ranganatha, in the midcUe 
of the two Cauverys, he 
honoured 11 an g a n a t h a- 
Bbatta, versed in the six 
Darsanus, with the office of 
the Arharya and as the gift 
on that occasion, he granted 
the village of Honnakaua- 
halli, in the Kudugnnad, 
within the Terakanambi- 
nad. in the kingdom of 

Vira-Chikka-Kaya-Vodeyar, 

1 son of Dupanna-Vodeyar 
and made it a rent-free 
a,<jrah&ra. The C h i k k a- 
liiiya mentioned was, as 
mentioned above, the 
Ummattur chief of the time. 
(1605 A.n.) 

Refers to setting^of lamps in 
a temple in Atlilr Taluk, 
Salem District. Mentions 

Tamaiya-Immadi— Narasa- 

Nayaka, identified with 
Saluva-Narasimha II. 1 
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Date 


55. 1505 A.D. (Saka 

1427, Krodhana, 
other particulars of 
the date undecipher¬ 
able). 


56. 1505 A.D. rSaka 

1427, Krodhana, 
Ivuinbha, Su. 
Dviidasi, Thursday 
Piinarprisani). 


57. 1506 A.D. fSuka 

1428 expired. No 
further dc^tails 
the date are fjiveii. 
It would seetri that 
th'i record was set 
up after the death 
of Narasiiijja-Kaya 


68. 1506 A.D. 

(Kshaya. Other 
details not decipher¬ 
able). 


Authority I Contents 


X, Mulba^al Records apparently a grant j 
242. Inscription on by some person (the fir.st 
a rock of the part of whose rianie is 

Nirkuute, west of Chiiitn) of Mulbagal in 
Chinnahalli. order that salvation may be 

obtained for {vuttarna . 

affcihek endu) Srlmatu- 
Narasin^ra Maharuya and 
Narasinga-Nayaka (both of 
whom had been dead by the 
date of the grant). 

M.K if. 1921-22, Mentions Immadi—Narasa- 
Appendix R. No. Nayaka. son of Narasimha- 
8d0 of 1921. Maharaya I. Registers the 

visit on the drvrffasiday men¬ 
tioned of the king to the 
temple at Tirukoyilur and 
his making tax-free :5 vil¬ 
lages bought by it from cer¬ 
tain tenants who were unable 
to pay the taxes imposed 
on them. Tiie king’s Secre¬ 
taries-1 m mad i-Narasayya- 
dr* va and Vl ram fi rasayya- 
Pallava-raiyaij. to whom 
the king issued his oral 
orders, are also named in it. 

K.C. Ill, Malvalli The inscription records that 
95. Ijithic inscrip- while Srimau-MahdriTjadhi- 
tion at Mutiialialli. Riija-Paramesvara- 

IRiujabala pratapa Nara- 
simha-Maha riiya was ruling 
the. kingdom of the world 
from (his capital at) Vijaya- 
nagar, the Muh:lman<fa]r>s- 
vara C"hikka-Raya ulitis 
Malla-Riija, the son of 
llevaiina-Odewa of Ummat- 
tiir, possessing the title 
of Chikka-Raya, made 
grant of Monamattahalli, 
renaming it Ciiikka-riija- 
sagara, exempt from all 
taxes, as an tifiralulra to 
Alikonda-Naga-Rhatta, sou 
of Tiruniula-Rhatta. 

K.C. IX, Hoskote On the date specified, when 

121. Dithic inscrip- (.^..) Kathari-Saluva, 

tioii at Jyotixmra. Saluva—Immadi—Narasiiiga 
(Ra j'a) Mahiiraya was ruling 
the kingdom of the world, 
a private gift of land was 
made to the temple of 
Somesvara. 
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devolution c 
Narasana- 
Niiyali, 1497 
A.D. 


It is clear from the above table of inscriptions that the 
usurpation of Narasana-Nayak, the Tuluva general, 
should have occurred in or about 1497 A.D., the year in 
"which Saluva-Narasimha I died. Up to that year, his 
son Saluva-Narasimha II was joint ruler with him and 
hence the name of Narasana-Nayak does not appear in 
his records. Immediately Saluva-Narasimha I died, 
Narasana-Nayak, who distinguished himself in the great 
warfare of the last reign, asserted his power and practi¬ 
cally usurped all the royal functions. Hence we find his 
name being mentioned uniformly with that of the reign¬ 
ing sovereign himself and grants were (see Table above) 
frequently made in his name and for his merit. This 
regal jiosition he appears to have fully maintained until 
his death about 1508 A.D., when the records of Saluva- 
Narasimha again begin to run, as mentioned above, in 
his own—single—name. How he came to occupy the 
supreme position or rather effectively usurp it, between 
1497 and 1508 A.D., is not anywhere hinted at in the 
inscriptions of the period, which, however, leave no doubt 
that he did virtually exercise the full authority of a 
sovereign—being even described as wielding the emperor’s 
powers over the realm. (Prlthvi~rdjjjam pannum, etc.). 
The Portuguese traveller Nunizand Ferishta throw some 
light on this rather obscure subject. The former, writing 
in 1535 A.D., i.e., within about thirty-eight years of the 
incident (1497 A.D,), states that Narasirnha I left two 
sons, who being too young to govern, be entrusted the king¬ 
dom to Narasana-Nayak, his minister, asking him to raise 
to the throne whoever proved deserving of it. Both the 
princes were, however, murdered and Narasana-Nayak 
himself seized the throne and held it, till his death. Here 
isNuniz’s story in full, too important to be omitted : — 

“ At his death, he left two sons, and the governor of the 
kingdom was Nasenaque, who was father of the king that 
afterwards was king of Bisnaga; and this king (Narsymgua), 
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before he died, sent to call Narasenaque liis minister, and held 
converse witJi him, telling? him that at his death he would hy 
testament leave him to govern the kingdom until the princes 
should he of an nge to rule ; also he said that all the royal 
treasures were his alone, and he reminded him that ho had 
won this kingdom of Narsymgua at the ]>oint of the sword ; 
adding that now there remained only three fortresses to be 
taken, hut that for him the time for their capture was 
passed ; and the King begged him to keep good guard over the 
kingdom and to deliver it up to the princes, to whichever of 
them should prove himself most fitted for it. And after the 
king’s death, this Narsonaque remained as governor, and soon 
he raised up the prince to he king, retaining in his own hands 
the treasures and revenues and the government of the country. 

“At that time, a captain, who wished him ill, determined 
to kill the prince, with a view afterwards to say that Narse- 
nacjiie had hidden him commit the murder, he being the 
minister to whom the government of tlie kingdom liad been 
entrusted and he thought that for this act of tre^ason Narse- 
naque would be put to death. And he soon so arranged it that 
tlie prince was killed one night by one of his pages who had 
been bribed for that purpose, and vvho slew the prince with a 
sword. As soon as Narasenaque heard that he was dead, and 
learned that he himself (was supposed to have) sent to kill 
him, he raised up another brother of the late King’s to be 
king, not being able further to punish this captain, because he 
had many relations, until after he had raised this younger 
brother to be king, w'ho was called Tammarao. lie (Narse- 
naque) went out one day from tlio city of Bisnaga towards 
Nagumdym, saying that he was going hunting, leaving all his 
housoliold in the city. And after he had arrived at this city 
of Nagumdym, lie betook himself to another called Penagum- 
dim, which is four-and-twenty leagues from that ])lace, 
where ho at once made ready largo forces and many' horses 
and elephants, and then sent to toll the King Tammarao of the 
cause of his going ; relating to him the treason that that captain 
by name Tymarsa had carried out slaying his brother the 
king, and by whose death he (the prince) had inherited the 
kingdom. He told him how that the kingdom had been 
entrusted to him by his father, as well as the care of himself 
and his brother, that as this man had killed his brother, so he 
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would do to him in the same way, for he was a traitor; and 
he ur^ed tliat for that reason it was necessary to punish him. 
But tlie kinf^ at that time was very fond of tiiat captain, since 
by reason of liini he had become King, and in place of punish¬ 
ing him he bestowed favour on him and took his part against the 
minister. And, seeing this, !>^arasenaque went against him 
with large forces, and besieged him, threatening him for four 
or five days, until the King, seeing his determination, com¬ 
manded Tymarsa to be put to death ; after which he (the king) 
sent the (traitor’s) head to be shown to the minister, who 
greatly rejoiced. Narsenaque sent away all the troops and 
entered the city, where he was very well received by all the 
people, by whom he was much loved as being a man of much 
justice. 

“ And after some days and years had passed, Narsenaque, 
seeing the age of the king how- young he W'as, determined to 
keep him in the city of Penagumdy, with lai'ge guards to make 
safe liis person, and to give him 20,000 cruzados of gold every 
year for his food and expenses, and himself to govern the 
kingdom — for it bad been entrusted to him by the king his 
lord so to do. After this had been done, he told the King that 
he desired to go to Bisnaga to do certain things that w^ould 
tend to the benefit of the kingdom, and the King, pleased at 
that, told him that so it should be; thinking that now he 
himself w^ould be more his owm master and not be so liable to 
be checked by him. And after he had departed and arrived at 
Bisnaga, Narsenaque sent the King 20,000 men for his guard, 
as he had arranged, and he sent as their captain Timapanaque, 
a man in whom he much confided; (commanding him) that 
he should not allow the King to leave the city, and that he 
should carefully guard his person against treachery. 

“ And after this w^as done, Narsenaque began to make war 
on several places, taking them and demolishing them because 
they had revolted. At that time, it was proposed by some 
captains that they should kill the King, as he was not a man 
fitted to govern, but to this Narsenaque would answer nothing. 
After some days had xmssed, however, Narsenaque, pondering 
on the treason about which they had spoken to him, how it 
would increase his greatness and more easily make him lord 
of the kingdom of which he was (only) minister, called one 
day those same captains who had often proposed it to him, 
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and asked them by what means the King could he slain with¬ 
out its being knowm that he had a hand in his death. Then 
one inan (later on we learn that this man’s name was Codeme- 
rade, evidently a corruption for Kondama Naidii) told him that 
a very good way would be that he (the minister) should apj^ear 
to be annoyed with him and should send to command liis 
presence, which mandate he would not obey, and on account 
of this act of disrespect he (the minister) should ordain that 
some punishment he inflicted, and at this aggravation he w'ould 
leave the city and fly to Penagundy to stir up tlie King against 
the minister. He said that after ho had gained the good-will 
of the King lie w’ould so plot against him that lie would render 
him disobedient; and that to give the King greater encourage¬ 
ment he would forge letters as if from captains which should 
contain the same counsel—namely, that he should leave that 
city where he w’as moie a j)risoner than free—and w^ould point 
out t«> him that he alone w’^as king and lord, and yet that the 
land w as under the power of Narasenaque his vassal, w’^ho had 
made himself very strong and pow’crful in the kingdom and 
held liiiu (the King) prisoner, and had rebelled. He would 
urge the King to secretly quit the city and betake himself to a 
fortress belonging to the captain w ho had sent him tliat letter, 
and that there he should pre]iare himself getting together a 
large following. And he would tell him that w hen the lords 
and captains came to know’ of his wdsh and determination they 
would act according to it, and w’ould help him, and w’ould 
come wdth him to fall u])on Narsonaquo, and w’ould bestow 
upon him (Narsenaque) the prison in which he (the King) 
W’as now kept. So he w^ould ho king. (The captain further 
said) that after he had persuaded the King to this he w’ould 
cause him to (leave the city), and while going out he would 
kill him, and that in this w’ay Narsenaque sliould become 
king.^^ 

“ Narsenaque was w ell pleased to listen to this treason 
and to hear of the evil deed wdiich this captain planned, and 
he showed him much favour. The captain disappeared after 
some days from wrhero Narsenaque W’as, feigning to have fled ; 
and he came to Pemagumdy, w-here in a few' days his arrival 
was known ; and ho set al>out and xmt in hand all those things 
that had been arranged. Every day he showed the King a 
letter, one day from a captain of one fortress, the next 
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day another from another captain ; and the King understand¬ 
ing the plots contained in the letters so shown, replied that 
the counsel and advice seemed good, and yet liow could he 
resist the power of Narsenaque, who, besides being minister 
of the kingdom, had (possession of) all the horses and elephants 
and treasure, so that he could at once make war against him ? 
“ True it is. Sire, that which thou sayest,*’ answered the trai¬ 
tor, “ and yet he is much misliked by all the captains who 
raised thee to be king, and as soon as they shall see thee in 
Chaodagary” (Chandragiri, the capital of the kingdom in its 
decadent days) (which was a fortress which he had advised 
him to flee, being one which up to that time was independent), 
“ all will flock to thine aid, since they esteem it a just cause.” 
Said the King,— “ Since this is so, liow dost thou propose that 
I should leave this place, so that my going should not be 
known to the guards and to the 20,000 men who surround me 
in this city? ” “ Sire,” he replied, “ I will disclose to thee a 

very good plan; thou and I will go forth by this thy garden, 
and from thence by a postern gate? which is in the city (wall), 
and which I know well; and the guards, seeing thee alone 
without any following, will not know that it is thou, the King, 
and thus wo shall pass to the outside of the city, where I will 
have horses ready that will take us whithersoever it seemeth 
good to thee.” All this ideased the King well, and he placed 
everything in his hands ; and, seeing fulfilled all liis desire, the 
captain spoke with those men who guarded that part of the 
garden by which ho wished that the king should fly, and which 
was near the King’s owm houses (for into this garden the 
King often went to amuse himself with his wives, which 
garden was at that part guarded by a troop of 300 armed 
men) and to these men he sj)oke thus, saying to them :—“ If 
he shall happen to see mo pass by hero on such a night and 
at such an hour, and if he shall see a man coming with me, 
slay him, for he well deserves it of me, and I will reward ye ; ” 
and they all said that that would be a very small service to do 
for him. When that day had passed, the traitor vrent to the 
King and said to him:—“Sire, do not put oft* till to-morrow” 
that which thou hast to do to-day; for I have the horses 
ready for thy escape, and have ])lanned so to escort thee forth 
that even thy ladies shall not be aware of thy departure, nor 
any other person. Come, Sire, to the garden, where I will 
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await thee." The Kinj^ replied that his words were good and 
so he would do, and as soon as night was come and the hour 
arrived, the King went carefully out, and still more careful 
was he who for some time had awaited him; and he gave 
signal to the armed men, and as soon as he was come to the 
garden, he passed between two of them who were the guards 
and they threw themselves on the King and slew him, and 
forthwith buried him at the foot of a tree in the same garden. 
And this being accomplished without their knowing whom 
they had slain, the traitor gave them bis thanks, and returned 
to his inn to make ready to leave the city and also so as not to 
give cause for talk therein. And the next morning it was 
found that the King w^as missing; and though searched for 
throughout all the city, no news of him could he heard, all the 
people thinking that he had fled somewhere wlience ho would 
make war on N arsonaque. And to Narsenaque the newrs 
was straightway brought, and he, feigning much sorrow* at it, 
yet made ready all his horses and elephants in case the king¬ 
dom should be plunged into some revolution by the death of 
the king; although as yet ho knew* not for certain how* the 
matter stood, save that the King liad disappeared. And 
afterwards the man came who had killed the King, and told 
him how' it liad been done and how secreMy he had been slain 
so that even the very men w*ho had killed him knew* not w ho 
it was; and Narsenaque bestow*ed upon liim rich reward. 
And since there w*as no new*s of the King, and he holding 
everything now* under his hand, he w*as raised to be king over 
all the land of Narsymgua.” {A Foigotteii Empire, 308-314). 

The story is so circuiiistantially told that it is difficult 
to sumiuarily reject it but the table of inscriptions of 
Narasiinha II—who, both according to Nuniz and the 
inscriptions, was known as Tanimaniya and as to whose 
identity, therefore, there can be no manner of question 
—shows that he survived Narasana-Nayak by at least 
two to three years. So the story of his assassination 
told by Nuniz seems entirely incredible ; it seems a later 
day embellishment of the fact of his usurpation of royal 
powers practically superseding Narasiinha li in the 
administration of the country. It is certain that he did 
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so from the date of the death of Narasimha I to the date 
of his own death ; it is certain also that he was all- 
powerful in the State during this period (1497 to 1503 
A.D.) and that Narasimha II should have been nothing 
more than a mere puppet sovereign. His administration 
too should have been a vigorous one, one which should 
have kept at bay any who might have desired to back up 
the claims of Narasimha II. On the other hand, there 
were apparently military and civil oflficers—of the type 
of the alleged assassin of Narasimha II mentioned by 
Nuniz—who should have been only too ready to carry 
out his behests. Thus helped, he should have been all 
but the actual sovereign of the empire. The story told 
by Nuniz may be accounted an accretion to the legends 
that should have in after years grown up about Narsanna’s 
powerful regime and practical usurpation of sovereign 
powers eclipsing the actual sovereign. A fact worthy of 
note in this connection is that while we have a contem¬ 
porary record actually referring to the accession to the 
throne of Narasimha II, we have none so far relating to 
Narasana-Na 3 "ak’& accession. The records of both 
Narasimha II and Narasana-Nayak uniformly describe 
the former as king and the latter as the administrator. 
There are, besides, a few minor discrepancies in the 
account of Nuniz which may be noticed. In the earlier 
part of the narrative, for instance, he states that 
Narasimha I requested Narasana-Nayak “ to govern the 
kingdom until the prince^j should be of an age to rule,'" 
thus suggesting that they were far too young to assume 
the sovereignty immediately. This impression he con¬ 
firms lower down when he mentions that Narasimha I 
admonished Narasana-Nayak “ to keep good guard over 
the kingdom and to deliver it up to the princes, to which¬ 
ever of them should prove himself most fitted for it."' 
But, later, in the narrative, he states that Narasimha II 
was old enough to have been married and to have 
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“ amused himself with his wives ” in the garden in 
which he was, according to Nuniz’s story, done to death. 
The story of his having been a mere youth is thus wholly 
falsified, which is in accordance with what seems to have 
been the fact, if inscriptional records of Narasimha II 
may be believed- There may be elements of truth, 
however, in the story. Thus, he might, on the pretence 
of “ carefully ” guarding the person of the prince 
(Narasimha II) ‘'against treachery,” according to the 
death-bed injunction of Narasimha I, have transferred 
him to Penukonda and there kept him a close prisoner, thus 
literally “ guarding ” him with “ care/* He might have 
even tried to despatch him by the hand of an assassin. It 
is probable the attempt was actually made and the prince 
esca]>ed and survived Narasana-Nayak. Forty years 
later the story of the attempted assassination may have 
been told in a different way in tbc manner set out by 
Nuniz in bis Chronicle. 

Ferishta also refers toNarasa's usurpation. He states 
that Adilshah, hearing of dissensions at Vijayaiiagar— 
probably the dissensions which ended in the removal of 
Narasimha II to Penukonda there to be “carefully 
guarded” as Nuniz has it—advanced against Raichur 
and attacked it. The story of the fall of this place is 
separately told below, and it ought to suffice here to state 
that, according to Ferishta, Ilemraaje (i.c., Narasa or 
Narasifnhardja, Narasana-Nayak, the Comrnander-in- 
Chief) marched against the invading forces “ with the 
young Roy ** to Raichur and there gave battle and that 
in that battle, the latter was mortally wounded and died 
before he could reach home, and that Hemraaje (i.e.f 
Narasana-Nayak) seized the government and the country. 
The relevant passages are given below:— 

“ Hemraaje was the first usurper. lie had poisoned the 
young Raja of Beejauuggur, son of Shooroy (Siinha-Raja-Saluva 
Narasimha-Raya 1) and made his infant brother a tool to his 
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designs, by de^jrees overLhrowing the ancient nobility, and at 
length established his own absolute autliority over the king¬ 
dom.” (Scott, T, 228). 

The other states :— 

“ The Government of Boejanuggur had remained in one 
family, in uninterrupted succession, for seven hundred years, 
when Seoroy (Saluva-Narasimha-Rfiya I) dying, was succeeded 
by his son, a minor, who did not live long after him, and left 
the throne to a younger brother. He also liad not long 
gathered the flowers of enjoyment from the garden of royalty 
before the cruel skies, proving their inconstancy, burned up 
the earth of his existence witli the blasting wind of annihila¬ 
tion. Being succeeded by an infant only three months old, 
Heemrcaaje (Narasimha-Raya, the Taluva general Narasa), one 
of the princii>al ministers of the family, celebrated for great 
wisdom and experience, became sole regent, and was cheerfully 
obeyed by all the nobility and vassals of tlie kingdom for forty 
years; though, on the arrival of the young king at manhood, 
he had poisoned him, and put an infant of the family on the 
throne, in order to have a pretence for keeping the regency in 
his hands. Heemraaje at his death was succeeded in office 
by his son, Ramraje, (? Simharaj-Vira-l^^arasimha-Haya), 
w’ho having married a daughter of the son of Seoroy (Saluva- 
Narasimha I), by that alliance greatly added to his influence 
and i)ower.” (Scott, Feriahta, I, 262). 

These passages tell a different tale. Acciirding to the 
version contained in them, one of the princes was 
poisoned by Narasana-Nayak and the other, “an infant,** 
was put on the throne and used as a ‘‘ tool ’* in order to 
serve as “a pretence for keeping the regency in his own 
hands.’* This version gives Narasana-Nayak a liegency 
of ‘‘ forty years,** which is wholly wrong and is apparently 
an echo of the long ascendancy of Narasimha I. 
Ferishta’s account, written in 1607 A.D., over a century 
after the events to which it relates actually occurred, is 
naturally farther away from the truth than even Nuniz’s 
is. It seems, as suspected by Mr. Sewell, a jumble of 
other stories that were current in his time and in the 
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time of Nuniz pven. (See A Forgotten Empire, 112, /.w. 
2 and 3). 

Mr. Krishna Sastri has suggested that “ Tymarsa ” 
who, according to Nuniz, killed the elder son of Saluva- 
Narasimhal ma}^ be the Timmarasa, son of Tribhuvana- 
kathaii-Bommayadcva-Maharaya, who is mentioned in a 
record dated in 1505-1503 A.D., cyclic year Krodhana, 
(M.EJi. 1908-1G09, Para 68, Appendix B. No. 362 of 
1908). From the number of known inscriptions of 
Saluva-Narasimha II dated in this identical year (see Table 
of inficriptions above), this inscription may also be taken 
to fall in his reign. If so, this Timmarasa, the alleged 
murderer of the elder brother of Narasimha II, could 
have been alive in 1505-1506 A.D., and therefore cannot 
have been put to death, as alleged by Nuniz, by Narasana- 
Nilyak, the Tuluva General, who, we have reason to 
believe, died about 1503 A.U. The story told by Nuniz 
is accordingly shown to be rather exaggerated. The 
greatest obstacle to the acceptance of his story is 
that Iramadi-Narasimha was undoubtedly one of the two 
sons of JSaluva-Narasimha I referred to by him find that 
he lived up to 1505-1506 A.D., and was making grants 
up to the last year of his reign. (See Table above). He 
could, therefore, have not been murdered by Narasimha 
Nayak, who, according to inscriptions, actually pre¬ 
deceased him. 

The revolution effected by Narasimha-Nayak may 
be set down to about 1499 A.I). Though he was in 
supreme authority from 1497 A.D., he should, according 
to the inscriptions, have reached the heyday of his power 
a couple of years later. 

It is then that we hear of his being described as 
exercising almost supreme powers in the Empire. 
Though Narasimha-Raya II survived him a couple of 
years or more, he had been no more than a puppet during 
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Adniiiiistra- 
tion of 
Narasiiiia- 
Nayakii. 


tha greater part of his rule. Hence his supersession 
and the supersession of his Dynasty—for his sons did not 
succeed him—may be approximately reckoned in or 
about the year 1499 A.D. 

The idea that during the Saluva usurpation there was 
misrule and anarchy in the country seems, from numerous 
records, a baseless one. On the other hand, it put down 
the tendency towards anarchy which manifested itself in 
the reigns of Mallikarjuna and Virupilksha III, The 
integrity of the Empire was maintained and renewed 
attempts were apparently made even to regain Goa and 
other lost territories. Narasana-Nayak as regent of 
Iminadi-Narasimha appears to have administered the 
Empire wdth ability and vigour. There is evidence to 
believe that he did not allow it to suffer in extent. Inscrip¬ 
tions of Immadi-Narasimha have been found in the Mysore 
State and in the Districts of Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
Trichinopoly and Madura in the Madras Presidency. 
Under him, Basakur was in the charge of Sadharanadeva- 
Odeya. {M.E.R, 1901, No. 100). Nagariiajya, including 
Haiva and Konkana, w’as governed by Saluva-Deva-Ilaya- 
Odeyar, who, in 1500 A.D., made a grant for his own 
merit and another in 150*2 A.D. for the longevity, health, 
wealth, kingdom and victory of Narasana-Nayaka. 
Muktinadu, which included a part of the modern 
Cuddapah District, was conferred as a Jdhgir on Bokka- 
sami Timmanayanikgaru {M.EJi. 1900, No. 516) who 
has been identified with “ Tirnapanarquein whom, 
according to Nuniz, Narasimha Nnyaka “much confided.*' 
(A,SJ, 1908-1909, page 109). Pottajii-Naridu, of which 
the capital was Ghandikota in the present Cuddapah 
District, was administered by Devineni, son of Saruappa 
Nayudu. (M.E.R. 1907, Appendix B. No. 015). Madurai- 
mandalam was, according to a record found at Varich- 
chiyur in the Madura District, under a man who appears 
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to have been directly subordinate to Narasana-Nayaka. 
{M,E,R, 190ft, Appendix C. No. 39). This record is 
undated but there is no doubt that it belongs to about 
1500 A.D., as it mentions Narasana Nayaka. Asa record 
dated in 1530 A.D. describes Ayyan Sornaya Viramarasar 
as the “Lord of the Southern Ocean’’ {M.E,R, 1910, 
Appendix B. No. 064), probably he was in charge of the 
Madurai-iuandalam. According to this record, this 
Governor founded a village in that year for the merit of 
Narasana-Nayaka. The big title he enjoyed was pro¬ 
bably not an empty one, for it seems likely that his 
jurisdiciion extended beyond the seas into the northern 
province of Jaffna off Ceylon. This would indicate that 
the Srduvas did not lose the hold of Vijayanagar on this 
overseas province during the period of their usurpation. 
Tipparasa-Ayyan, who is mentioned in many records 
(see Table above), was apparently in charge of a good 
part of Southern Mysore, quite apart from his position of 
Household Minister of Iminadi-Narasimha. (Seebelow). 

During this reign the Portuguese first arrived in India. 
Vasco da Gama set sail on July 8, 1497 and arrived 
close to Calicut on August 26, 1-J98. Owing to misunder¬ 
standings with the Zamorin’s subjects, he failed to 
establish friendly relations with the Hindus. He was 
followed by Cabral, who reached Calicut on 13th Septem¬ 
ber 1500. He quarrelled with the Zamorin and failed to 
open trade relations with the local people. In 1502, 
Vasco da Gama proclaimed the king of Portugal the lord 
of the seas and wantonly destroyed with all hands a large 
vessel having several hundred people on board near the 
Indian coast. He bombarded Calicut and massacred 
in cold blood 800 fishermen in the port under 
circumstances of brutal atrocity. He left in 1503, after 
establishing a factory at Calicut. He was followed by 
Lopo Soares, who arrived in 1504 and without any reason 
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blockaded the port of Cochin, whose ruler had been 
friendly to the Portuguese and had on account of them 
suffered a war with his brother of Calicut. In 1505 A.D., 
the last year of Irnmadi-Narasiraha’s reign, Almeida was 
appointed Viceroy of the Indian Coast by the king of 
Portugal and he arrived in India with a large fleet and 
1,500 soldiers. After a preliminary cncounrer at Honawar, 
he realized that peaceful commerce would prove more 
fruitful to the Portuguese than sanguinary wars. He 
soon came to hear of the existence of the great kingdom 
of Vijayanagar and the power of its king Narasimha. 
Almeida’s son, Lourenco, received further information in 
150G about the state of the country inland fro.ii the 
Italian traveller Varthema and in consequence of this, 
Almeida asked king Narasimha to allow him to erect a 
fortress at Bhatkal, but received no reply from him. As 
we know that Narasimha II died about thi.s time (see 
below), there is little surprise that Almeida had no 
ready response for his letter. 

We learn from Varthema, the Italian traveller, that a 
fresh attempt was made during this reign to re-capture 
Goa from the Muhammadans. It was being adminis¬ 
tered by a person named by him as “ Savain,” corres¬ 
ponding apparently to the Portuguese term “ Sabaye,” 
which Barros, the Portuguese historian, explains as 
derived from Persian Saha or Sai:a, and says that the 
Sabaye’s son was Adil Shah. This seems untenable, 
while Burton’s suggestion that it is a corruption of 
Sipahdar or military governor seems nearer the mark. 
But it is more probable that the word is a corruption for 
Souhaddr, or “ head of Soubah ” or Province. Goa, on 
its capture by the Muhammadans, was apparently con¬ 
verted into a province and a governor appointed to it. He 
would be commonly known as the Soubaddr, which the 
Portuguese would have shortened into Sabaye. However 
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this may be, Goa was not recovered by Narasimha’s 
forces and it continued in Muhammadan hands for the 
time being. (See A Forgotten Empire, 11(5-117). 

We have an interesting description of the capital of 
the Empire as it was in the time of Narasiiuha II by 
Varthema, the Italian traveller already mentioned. He 
speaks of Vijayanagar as a great city, “ very large and 
strongly walled.” It was, he says, seven miles in circum¬ 
ference, well sheltered by “mountains” {i.e., hills) and 
had “ a triple circlet of walls.’^ He describes it as a very 
wealthy and well equipped city, situated on a beautiful 
site, and enjoying an excellent climate. The king kept, he 
adds, “ constantly 40,000 horsemen ” and 400 elephants. 
Each elephant carried six men, and had long swords 
fastened to its trunks in battle, which description agrees, 
as Mr. Sewell points out, with what Nikitin, the Russian 
traveller, and Paes, the Portuguese traveller, state. The 
sparse clothing cf the people, as may be expected, attract¬ 
ed his attention. “ The common people,” he writes, “go 
quite naked, with the exception of a piece of cloth about 
their middle.” Describing the king, he adds, The 
king wears a cjip of gold brocade tw^o spans long. His 
horse is worth more than some of our cities on account 
of the ornaments which it wears.” Apparently he must 
be referring here to the State horse, w^hich w^as exhibited 
at the views held on the Mahdnavami and other festival 
occasions. (See Paes’ description in Sewell's A Forgotten 
Empire^ 274 and 278). It may be inferred from the above 
that the Imperial capital was in a flourishing condition 
in the reign of Narasimha II and its magnificence had 
not been affected by the revolutions of Saluva-Narasimha 
and Saluva-Narasana-Nayak. 

The condition of the peasantry towards the close of the 
Saluva usurpation seems to have been far from satisfactory. 
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An inscription dated in Saha 1423 (or 1501 A.D.) 
which falls in the reign of Immadi-Narasiinha (II) 
shows that the Marava cultivators of the village in the 
present Rainnad District had to sell their lands to the 
local temple in order to pay the taxes due by them on 
their holdings. They had no other means of discharging 
their dues, for it is significantly added, “ it was the period 
of occupation of Kannadigas, i.e., Karnitakas,” the 
Saluvas being a line of Karnataka chiefs. Evidently the 
taxation imposed proved heavy and the peasantry felt the 
pinch. (See M.E.B. 1916, Para 63 ; Appendix C. No. 50 
of 1916). The discontent appears to have been general 
in the empire. Thus a record which comes from the 
Nityesvara temple at Srimushnam, in the present South 
Arcot District {M,E.B. 1916, Appendix C. No. 247), dated 
in 1426 (Rudhirudgari) or A.D. 1504, which also falls in 
Immadi-Narasimha’s reign, though his name is not men¬ 
tioned in it, states a local chief named Trinetranatha 
Kachchirayan, surnamed Rahuttamindan, revised the 
rates of taxes ‘‘ which had become exorbitant in the time 
when the country was in the hands of the Kannadigas. 
The cultivators, owing to the oppression, had dispersed 
and the Svanlpa scattered.” Kachchirayan ordered an 
annual measurement of lands and lowered the assess¬ 
ments on dry and wet lands and fixed the araif^aperu 
payable according to the class of the community on 
which it fell and the idaittarai according to the nature 
of the animal (cow, buffalo or sheep) it was levied upon. 
(Ibid). The Sfiluvas appear to have inherited the system 
of over-taxation from their predecessors. (See M.E.B, 
1918, Para 69 and instances dated in 1414, 1447 and 1464 
A.D., quoted therein). At any rate, a record dated in 
1482 A.D., in the reign of Virupaksha III (M.E.B. 1918, 
Para 69; No. 103 of 1918), when the power probably 
centred in the hands of Saluva-Narasimha I—Chikka- 
Parvata-Nayaka—to be identified with Parvatayya, 
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son of Mallikarjuna and therefore a cousin of Viru- 
paksha III—refers to the abrogation of different 
kinds of hard conditions imposed on the people of the 
Southern Pennar country. The effect of these injudi¬ 
cious and vexatious conditions was that the people were 
forced to leave the country. Some of these—determin¬ 
ing the price of sheep by the price of ghee per measure, 
sugar-cane rai^:ed in a village to be pressed in it and not 
elsewhere, etc.,—show a laxity in provincial rule which 
undoubtedly should have caused considerable irritation in 
the rural areas. Chikka-Parvata-Nayaka removed the 
disabilities and allowed the people to go back to the old 
regulations in these matters. Evidently Chikka-Parvata- 
Nayaka sympathised with the people in their difficulties 
and made life possible for them by reverting to the 
ancient constitution. (See on this subject, M.E,B. 1918, 

Para G9, for further information). He was probably 
the same as Parvataraja-Nayaka, w'ho, according to 
stone inscriptions dated in 1465, built a viantapa 
in the temple on the hill at Tirupati. 1908-09, 

Page 167.) 

The unsettled nature of the times afforded an oppor- inroads of 
tunity to Vlra-Nanjanlja-Udaiyar, of the Unimattur udalyariuie 
family, to enlarge his dominions. Though an inscrip- 
tion dated in 1497 A.D. (see M.A,B. 1916, Para 102) 1499 a. 
shows that he was loyal to SAluva-Narasimha II up to 
that year, a record of his dated in 1499-1500 A.D., on 
the eve of the usurpation of the Vijayanagar kingdom by 
Narasa, the Tuluva general, styles him Mahdmandales- 
oara and states that he had established his kingdom on a 
firm basis {sthirardjya). Apparently he had rebelled, 
covertly or overtly, and made himself independent and 
added to his territories. His principality should have 
comprised a large part of modern Coimbatore and Mysore 
Districts, in the former of which his records have been 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 110 
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found as at Avanasi. (See M.E.B. 1910, Para 55; Appen¬ 
dix B. No. 200 of 1909, dated in Saka 1421 or A.D, 
1499). His ancestors were the descendants of the chiefs 
of Danniiyakankuttai, who had ruled over the Terkaniinibi 
country and were the conquerors of the Nllgiris {Nilagiri- 
sdddraka), (Ibid), His minister was a certain Onnakkan 
Settiyar, a native of Emraarkal, in the Terakanambi- 
nadu. Though his successor Chikka-Raya appears to have 
resumed loyal relations (see E,C, IV, Gundlupet 67, 
dated in 1505 A.D.), Nanjaraja’s inroads brought on, 
as will be seen below, retribution in its wake. Either 
he himself or his successor was reduced by the great 
Krishna-Deva-Raya sometime before 1518 A.D. (See 
M.E.lt, 1909, Para 68; M.E.Ji. 1910, Para 55; Sewell, 
A Forgotten Empire, 130; see also below). 

Miiiisterf? and Chief among his ministers was undoubtedly Narasa, 

Generals. practically was both Regent and Ruler, as we have 

seen above. One of his house ministers was Tipparasa, 
who made a grant in 1497 of a village to the temple of 
Rarna at Kittur. (M,A,R, 1918, Para 91). In the follow¬ 
ing year, he made another grant foi* the merit of his 
sovereign. (E,G. IV, Heggaddevankote 74). A depen¬ 
dent of his made a grant to the Ranganatha temple at 
Haradiirpura in 1500 A.D, (M,A.Ii. 1918, Para 1918). 
He was apparently a highly influential personage of the 
times who made grants in the Ramnad District. 
In one record dated in the Eaudri year (=A.D. 1500), 
we have reference to a gift tax-free land in Tipparasa- 
pura in Piranmalai-simai by one Eppil-Nayakar, for the 
merit of Ayyan-Tipparasa-Ayyan, to three Brahmans 
for the recitation of the Fedas in the Mangainathesvara 
temple at Piriinmalai, Tirupattur Taluk, Ramnad District. 
Another record in the same temple, dated in the same 
year, registers the gift of the village of Vengikulam alias 
Tipparayapuram in equal shares to five Brahmans by the 
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same Eppuli-Nayakar for the merit of Ayyan-Tipparasa- 
Ayyan. The latter was evidently a Brahman and the 
village was in all probability renamed after him by 
Eppuli-Nayakar. (See M.E.R. 19*24, Appendix C. Nos. 
207 and 21*2). A fiandhi called Tippdrasan-sdndhi was 
also instituted in the same temple in this minister’s name 
and a piece of tnx-free sariuimdntja land was gifted for 
maintaining it for ever. {M,EJi. 1924, Appendix C. No. 
1951). One Mangarasaiyan, described as a Palace 
accountant, also figures in certain recoids of the period, 
(M,E.R. 1928, Para 78; Appendix C. No. 84, undated). 
Apparently he w^as an olficer of the king deputed on 
royal duty now and again. Ann am a or Annamarasa- 
Nayakar was another well-known minister of the period. 
He was apparently attached to the king, for we find him 
making a grant that he “ might rule the earth.” (M.E.R. 
1918, Appendix B. No. 122, dated in 1502 A.D.). He 
is referred to in certain records of Saluva-Narasiinha I 
as his avasaram or agent. (M,E,R. 1919, Appendix C. 
Nos. 4 and 53 dated in 146() and 1471 A.D.). Kramanchi- 
Tulukkana-Nayakar appears in several grants, all of 
them dated in Saka 142() (or A.D. 1504), in which he 
omits the king's name. (M.E,R. 1918, Appendix C. No. 
118, No. 98). These two records speak of him as the 
chief who inspired fear in the Chera, Chula, Pandya and 
Vallala kings, who established the Yadavaraya, who was 
the enemy of Sambuvaraya and who protected in advance 
the prestige of the Sultan of Madura. The titles Ndt/a- 
kardchdrj/a, Naralokaganda and Vang indr dy ana are 
given to him. According to another record of the same 
year (1504 A.D.), he restored the village of Pakkambadi 
to the temple at Aragalur of which it was a dcvaddna^ 
but which had been subjected to the Rdjdgram-Kdnikkai, 
{M,EJi. 1914, Appendix B, Nos. 412 and 420). As his 
father Timmappa-Nayaka also receives the titles above 
mentioned, it is possible he had earned them by taking 
M. or, von. II. 110*. 
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part in the fight against Vhigi (Kalinga) king in the 
earlier part of the reign of Mallikaijuna. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has identified him with the Eranianchi-Tiinmappa- 
Nayaka mentioned in the Kdyildlugu as the person from 
whom one Uttamo-nambi obtained for the Srirangam 
temple the grant of twenty villages. {M,E.R, 1914, Para 
28, quoting LA. XL. 142). Apparently he was a popular 
chief as w^e find his immediate subordinates making a 
grant for his health. 1914, Para *28; Appendix 

B. No. 420.) 

Kalasa was under Bhayirarasa Vodeyar, who, in a 
number of records, acknowledges the suzerainty of 
Saluva-Narasimha II. (E.C. V, Mudgere 50, 54 and 56 
dated in 1492 and 1493 A.D.). 

Asa donor of Apparently Saluva-Narasimha II was a great friend of 
the learned BrAhmans. His gifts to them were many and 
frequent. It is mentioned in some of his records that he 
was daily making the si.xteen great gifts. (See fJhakena- 
halli plates quoted above). The Devulapalli grants ask 
w’hat is there that could not be made a gift of by the 
donor of a full Visvachakra and Brahvidnday which are 
two of the sixteen great gifts {mahddcina) ? ” (See E.I. 
VII, 84, /.n. 12). Gundlupet 67, dated in 1504-5 A.D., 
bestows high praise on him as a donor of gifts. He is 
there described as having been “ born for the bestow’al of 
all the great gifts, exceeding in fame Sagara, Nala, 
Nahusha, Yayati, Dundumara, Mandhatri and other 
celebrated kings of old,” and he is said to have made, 
among other gifts, the Mahdhhtitaghata gift in the 
presence of the god Hanganatha at the confluence of the 
two Cauverys (see E.C. IV, Gundlupet 67) to a learned 
Brahman well versed in the six Darsanas, whom he 
honoured with office of Achdrya. His Chakenahalli 
grant shows that he donated with discrimination. It 
states that, “as desired” by him, forty Brahmans well 
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versed in Mlmdmsa, Nydya, the RigvMa, the Ydgas, the 
Sdma, the Purdnas, the Smritis, the Tantras and the 
Mantras, observers of rituals and other religious customs 
and ceremonies, were brought to his presence (at Vijaya- 
nagar) and the person who brought them, one Naga- 
nayaka, who was, it is said, “ the essence of music, the life 
of literary taste, a mass of good conduct,” etc., certifies 
that they “deserved” the king’s proffered gift of an 
agrahdra, Naganayaka was evidently a generous and 
public spirited man of the times, “ ever ready to serve 
gods and Brahmans and to restore ruined tanks” and 
“ a lion in valour ” and “ an Arjuna in winning victories.” 
The tank at the place donated w^as, it is said, built by 
Naganayaka to the “ order ” of the king from the money 
“ provided by him. Narasimha was evidently brought 
up in the school of his father, who was noted for his 
public charities. The title or surname of Dhar?nardj/a 
by which he was widely known, both according to 
Nuniz who gives the name as Tarnarao, which appears 
to be a corrupted form of the title, and the inscriptions 
of the period, means literally “ Lord of Donors,” which 
might have been given to liim because of his generosity. 
(See M.EJi. 1909, Para 68; Appendix B. No. 89; 
M.E R. 1910, Para 54). Immadi-Narasimha apparently 
was no believer in “the evident insanity to live in penury 
in order that you may die rich.” 

Sriluva-Narasimha-Baya 11 was, according to his 
Devulapalli grant, both literally and in fact, the double 
of his father. He probably bore a striking personal 
resemblance to his father as did Deva-Bslya I to his father 
Harihara II. The Devulapalli plates, indeed, declare 
that he so far excelled even his father, who was himself 
so noble in generosity, valour and other innumerable 
good qualities, that his name Immadi-Narasimha (Nara¬ 
simha II) was literally true. 


Personal 

appearance. 
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Domestic life. Narasimha-Rava II appears to have left at least two sons 
Narasimha-Raja and Devappa. Narasiinha-Kaja is men¬ 
tioned in a record found on a rock at Elambnr{;i in the 
Bowringpet hohli, dated in Saka 147H, Cyclic year Vijaya, 
which do not agree. Taking the Cyclic year as the year 
intended, the date mentioned would fall in 1583 A.D. This 
would take us into the reign of Achyuta-Eaya, the succes¬ 
sor of Krishna-Deva-Raya, which is not an impossible date 
for him. The Narasimha mentioned in this record is 
described to be the grandson (pautva) of Saluva-Nara- 
simharaja (I) which name appears in the corrupt form 
Sdlasajivamahamja. Narasiniha-Kfija probably bore 
rule over a petty tract of coiinrry in the Mulbagal 
province, which, as we know, was one with which 
Saluva-Narasiniha-Raya I was closely connected for 
many years. (M.A.R. 1923, Pa^c 9, Inscription No. 9). 
Devappa, the other son of Narasimha-Iiaya 11, is men¬ 
tioned in a couple of inscriptions dated in 1493 A.D. 
found at Gaudragollipura in Honnavara /ioblf\ Dodballa- 
pur Taluk. He is described as ruling over the Tippur- 
Sime *‘as a secure kingdom.'’ {E.C. IX, Dodballapur 
42 and 45). He made a grant to god Vlrabhadra of the 
Channapatna market in 1494 A.D. {E.C. Xll, Kiinigal 
26, in w^hich he is described as :i Mahiiniandalesvara). 
A much defaced inscripiion found at Kfilapura, Kallam- 
balli Sira Taluk, Tumkur District, assigned by Mr. 

Rice to 1495 A.D. (its date being not clearly visible), seems 
to refer to a third son of Immadi-Narasimha (11). He is 
referred to as Srlrnan-Mahamiindalesvara Sri VTra- 
Chikka-Vodeyar. He was appirently in charge of a 
part of the Sira country and is said t(^ have built a tank 
and made a grant of land for its maintenance. (S(^e E.C. 
XII, Sira 103). An inscription dated in Saka 1428, 
Kshaya (Sravana su. 5) corresponding to August 1506 
A.D., gives him the full imperial titles of “ Srlniad- 
rajadhiraja-rajaparamesvara-gajabemtekara. 
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Mahamandalesvara SrI-Virapratapa Srl-Vlra-Chikka- 
Raya Odeyaru and states that Magani-sTme was attached 
to this treasury. (E.C^ IX, Kankanhalli 39). The 
Revolution of Narasa-Nayaka and his undoubted influ¬ 
ence should have put an end to any ambitions on the 
part of these sons of Narasimha-Raya II. 

It may be now taken as settled that Saluva- His death, 
Narasimha II died in or about the beginning of 1500 A.D. ^ 
Not only no inscriptions of his dated beyond that year 
have been found but also there is a record dated in that 
year which registers a grant for himself and Narasinga 
(i.e., Narasana-Nayaka), doubtless his chief minister, who 
were both dead at the time, for his spiritual merit or 
rather salvation {uttavidgahTikondu), (E.C. X, Mulbagal 

24*2). The date of this record is, so far as it could be 
made out, Saka 1427, Krodhana year, dated in which very 
year we have two other records of Saluva-Narasimha II. 

(See 2\tble of Inscrij)tions of Saluva-Xarasimha II 
ante). The latest of these is dated in the month of 
Kumbha, bright fortnight, dvadasi, Thursday, Paurnima, 

{M.EJL 1921-2, App. B. No. 330 of 1921). On this 
day, Narasimha II visited the Tirukuilyiir temple and 
made a grant to it. The equivalent of this date is A.D. 

1506, February 5. {M.E.R, 1921-2, App. E. Page 88, 

No. 330 of 1921). It would seem to follow from this that 
the Mulbagal record (No. 242) may l)e later in date than 
this one and that Narasimha II might have died some¬ 
time later than 5th February 1506 A.D. This is con¬ 
firmed by the record registered as E.C. Ill, Malvalli 
95, which is dated in 1506 A.D., {Saka 1428, Cyclic year 
Kshaya (expired), which is the year following Krodhana.) 

The astronomical details fixing the date of the grant 
are lacking and the wording seems to indicate that 
Immadi-Narasimha (II) should have been recently dead 
at the time of the actual recording of this grant. Very 
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similar in terms is another record which is registered by 
Mr. Rice as iE.G. VIII) Nagar 73, which mentions two 
dates. It states that “ at the time when Maharajadhi- 
rHja-Rajaparamesvara-Vlra-Prafipa- Narasinga - Maha- 
raya was ruling the country in the presence of god 
Virupaksha (i.e., at Vijayanagar) and was protecting the 
kingdom in righteousness, he favoured Nagarasanna- 
Nayaka and another (probably Somanna) NAyaka, with the 
governorship of the province of Araga. This appointment 
was apparenth' made in Saka 1424 corresponding to 
Rudhirodgari. From what follows, it would seem that 
the king (Narasimha II) had evidently ordered these 
two provincial officers to make a grant of Malavur 
(present Malur in Nagar Taluk) to certain Brahmans 
as an agralidra. These two officers appear to have made 
the actual gift in the year Prajotpatti (the Saka year is 
not mentioned though it should have been 1431, corres¬ 
ponding to 151U A.D.). The record is in parts not 
decipherable but from the mention made in its latter 
portion, it would seem as though these two dignitaries 
mention the fact that the grant was made in accordance 
WMth the orders of both “ Narasinga-Rayaru {i.e., Immadi- 
Narasimha II, the then ruling sovereign) and Narasana- 
Nayakaru (i.e., his chief minister),” both of whom however 
should have been long dead at the time the grant was 
made. This is the reason, perhaps, why the record starts 
with recalling the time when MaharAjadhiraja-Rajapara- 
mesvara-VlrapratApa-Narasinga-Maha-raya was ruling in 
the kingdom, etc., and then mentioning the gift made. In 
this view of the matter, the second of the two dates given 
in the inscription is not in conflict with the specific sugges¬ 
tion made in Mulbagal 242 that Saluva-Narasimha II 
had died in or about the commencement of 1506 A.D. 
This is entirely in accordance with the records of 
Saluva-Narasimha II so far found, which do not go beyond 
the year 1505 A.D. (Saka 1427, Cyclic year Krodhana). 
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Mr. Rice’s interpretation of this record (Nagar 73) sug¬ 
gesting that the grant mentioned in it was made by the 
Araga governors “ with the approval of Narasinga-Kaya 
and Narasana-Nayaka-Raya ” is not only not covered by 
its text, but also w^ould suggest their existence at the 
time mentioned in it (i.6., 1510 A.D.) which carries us 
into the reign of Krishna-Deva-Raya. Confirmation 
comes from another source that Saluva-Narasimha II 
could not have lived very much beyond the year 1505 A.D- 
The Ramachandrapur copper-plate grant, dated in 
Saka 1428 (Cyclic year Kshaya, Pushy a iria, Monday), 
which records a grant by Vira-Narasimlia, son of 
Narasa-Nayak, the general of Immadi-Narasimha II, is 
perhaps the earliest of his grants known. Vlra-Nara- 
simha is referred to in it, as seated on the jewelled 
throne at Vijayanagar and ruling the kingdom. The date 
of this grant would correspond to a day in January- 
February 1500 A.D. This was evidentl}' his first grant 
after he ascended the throne, made almost immediately 
after his assumption of ro>al powers; which should have 
occurred about the middle of February 1500 A.D. This 
inference is supported by another lithic record dated in 
the same Kshaya year (Sravana Su. 5 which would fall 
in August 1500) when Chikka-Ka^'a, one of the sons of 
Irnmadi-Narasimha II, is said to have been ruling a part 
of the Kankanhalli country in the present Bangalore 
District. (See under Domestic Life), 

The death of Immadi-Narasimha in 1506 A.D. ended 
the rule of the Saluva Dynasty. Though it lasted but a 
nominal period of twenty years (1480 to 3 500 A.D.), it 
was, under Slluva Narasimha 1, assisted b^’ his able 
Generals Tsvara and his son Narasana-Nayaka, helpful in 
keeping up the Kinpire in the face of the Muhammadan 
invaders from the north. Narasimha II continued the 
traditions of his father, at first under Narasimha-Nayaka, 
who was virtually Regent of the State, and after his 
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Later Saluva?? 


Saluvas of 
San^jUapura. 


death apparently by himself, tliou^^h probaV)ly with the aid 
of Vlra-Narasimha, the elder son of Narasimha-Nayaka. 
This brings us to the achievements of the TuUiva Dynasty, 
of which Narasana-Nayaka was the founder, and Krishna- 
Deva-Raya, the greatest representative. 

Mr. liice has remarked that despite their late usurpation 
the Saluvas appear to liave been in favour with the Vijaya- 
nagar Kings of the Tuluva Dynasty. He states that 
Srduva-Timmarasa was a distinguished minister under 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya (E.C. Ill, Nanjangud ]9i))and that in 
1513 A.D., his younger brother Saluva-(iovinda-Kaja 
was appointed by Krishna-Deva-Kfiva to the Terakanainbi 
country, taken from the Umuiattur chiefs. Saluva- 
Timmarasa is no doubt mentioned in records dated in 
15J9, 1521 and 1523, as the minister of Krishna-Deva- 
Raya. (E,C, HI, T-Narsi])ur 73, 42 and E.(J, IV, (3iama- 
rajnagar 99). (Kice, Mysore and Coorq from the Inscrip¬ 
tions, 153), J^ut lie and his brotliers were Ib ahmans and 
were called Saluva by courtesy, as they were connected 
with S«aluva-Narasimha I and proliably his son also. (See 
under Krishna-Deoa-lidt/a below;. From 1520 to 1527» 
we have Kathari-Saluva Krishna-Kaya-Xayaka as the 
chief minister of Krishna-Deva-lilva. He is described 
in other records as the right hand of Krishna-Deva-Raya 
(E.C. IV, Hunsur 48 and Heggaddevfinkote 78 and 90); 
and in another record of about J530 A.D., he is called as 
king Saluva-Krishna-Deva-nripati, and described as the 
sister’s son of Deva-Raya. (E.C. Vlll, Nagar 4()). 

Contemporaneously with the Saluva Kings of Vijaya- 
nagar, there ruled at Sangltapura (Sanskrit for Hadar- 
valli), situated in the Tuluva-Dtlsa (South Canara), aline 
of chiefs who styled themselves as Saluvas. Their exact 
relationship to the Saluvas of Vijayanagar is not yet 
known. The Sangltapura chiefs were Jains by faith 
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\nd belonged to the Kasyapa-Gotra, while Narasimha I 

_id his ancestors were Saivas though Narasimha showed 

rong \ aislinavite leanings, (see ante), so much so that 
iey are described as disciples of the Vaishnava teacher 
litacharya. (E.C. IX, 330, 8), Certain inscrip- 

*ons which have been found in the Sagjir and Nagar 
'*aluks of the Shiinoga District furnish the names of 
ings who ruled over the country round Sangltapura. 
We ha,ve first Indra, then his son Sangi-Kaja, and then 
the latter’s sons Saluvendra and Indigarasa, or Imrnadi- 
Srihivendra. They appear to have ruled between 1488 to 
149s A.D. {E.C, VIII, Sagar 1(33 and 1(34). Then we have 
Saluva*Malli-llaya, Deva-Raya, and Krishna-Deva, down 
to about 1580 A.D. (/';.r. VJII, Nagar 46). In the 
reign of Malli-Raya there lived a great Jain disputant 
and scholar named Vidyananda, who, among other suc¬ 
cesses, achieved the one destroying the agent {kdi'tjd) 
of the Frankish (or Jiuropean) faith at Sriranganagar 
(identified by Mr. Rice with Seringapatam). The refer¬ 
ence may be to the representative of the Catholic mission 
stationed at the place. lie is also said to have been 
honoured by the V^ijayanagar King Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
at whose Court he is said to have wiped out the profes¬ 
sors of other creeds. He is said to have been the author 
of Rildhesahhardna-vj/dk/tt/dtia (E.C. VllI, Nagar 4(3, 
assigned to about 1530 A.D.). In about 15(30 A.D., the 
residence of this line of Kings seems to have been at 
Ksheinapuia or Gerasoppe, after w’hich the famous falls 
take their name. In a record, of about 1560 A.D., men¬ 
tion is made of King Bhairava, whose younger brothers 
were Bhairava, Amba and Salva-Malla, who, though the 
last, was the greatest. His sister's son (they appear to 
have followed the Aliya sautdna Law of the West Coast) 
was Deva-Raya, whose sister’s sons, Salva-Malla and 
Bhairava, were his Yuvarajas. Deva-Raya is described 
as ruling over the Tulu Konkana, Haiva and other 
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The Third (or 
'J’uluva) 
Dynasty, 
]4y9-1570A.D. 

Distin^^uished 
from the 
SaJiiva 
Dynasty. 


countries. (E.C, VIII, Sagar 55). The Salva-Malla 
mentioned in the Mudabidare inscriptions (see A.S.I, 
1908-9, page 166, /m. 7) has probably to be identified 
with Salva-Malla, the brother of Bhairava above named, 
and his (Salva-Malla*s)nepliew Salva-Deva therein men¬ 
tioned v^ith the Deva-Raya also mentioned above. 
Channa-Devi of Bhatkal, who was a feudatory of Sada- 
siva, the Vijayanagar King, was perhaps, as suggested 
by Mr. Krishna Sastri, a later member of the same 
family. (A.S.l. 1908-9, p. 166, f,n. 7). 


The Third (or Tuluva) Dynasty. 

The Third (or Tuluva) Dynasty of Kings has been for 
long confounded with the second (or Saluva) dynasty of 
Kings. Neither Mr. Rice nor Mr. Sewell distinguishes 
between these two different dynasties. (Sewell, A For- 
gotten Empire, Chapter V, 106 et and Rice, Mysore 
and Goorg, 117-118). Mr. Sewell, indeed, does not 
recognize Immadi-Narasimha as having ruled at all, 
though, as we have seen above, he did, as testified to by 
numerous inscriptions of his reign. Fven later writers, 
like Mr. Krishna Sastri {A.S.l. 1908-1909, page 164 
et seq), treat the Saluva and Tuluva as one branch and 
call it the “ Second Vijayanagar Dynasty,” which seems 
wholly unnecessary both from the point of view of 
accuracy and convenience. But recent research has 
made it possible to differentiate between the Kings of 
these two Dynasties, with the result that much of the 
history of the periods to which they respectively belonged 
has been classified to a large extent. While the second 
dynasty w'^as connected by marriage with the first, the 
third does not appear to have been directly related to the 
second in any manner. Neither literary records nor 
inscriptions show that they were related to each other. 
On the other hand, their genealogies set out in their 
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respective records show they were descended from 
different progenitors and belonged to different families, 
though both of them claimed to be Yadavus. The fact 
that Isvara and his son Narasana-Nayaka closely identified 
themselves with the kings of the Saluva line and often 
adopted the very same family titles has created the belief 
that they belonged to one and the same family. Thus in 
a record dated in 1502 A D., which comes from the 
North Kanara District, Narasana-Nayaka is described as 
Medini-Mtsara Gandakattdri Trinctra Saluva, (E.C. Ill, 
Nanjangud 195 dated 1513 A.D. and M.E.R, 1905-6, 
App. A No. 32). This has given rise to the supposition that 
Timma of the Tuluva Dynasty (see Pedigree at the end 
of this section) is identical with Timma the elder brother 
of Saluva-Narasimha I. But as has been apparently 
remarked by Mr. Krishna Sastri, there is no evidence 
to show that Timma was “adopted by a chief of the 
Tuluva line.’* {A,SJ. 1908-9, page 166 f.n. 1). The 
confusion has been worse confounded by the first two 
kings of the Tuluva line (Narasa, Narasana or Nara- 
simha and his son Vlra-Narasimha) bearing the same 
name as the two kings that formed the Saluva Dynasty 
(Saluva-Narasimha I and Immadi-Narasimha). It is, 
however, clear from contemporary records and literature 
that these two sets of rulers belonged to different 
families and that they were entirely distinct from each 
other. As already suggested, these four kings may 
be thus distinguished ;—Saluva-Narasimha I, Immadi- 
Narasimha (or Saluva-Narasimha II), Narasa or 
Narasana-Nayaka and Vira-Narasirnha-Raya. 


Narasana-Nayaka, as we have seen above, made 
himself all powerful in the reign of Saluva-Narasimha II, 
and eventually usurped the kingdom. He is also 
known, in inscriptional records and in literature, as 
Narasimha or Vira-Narasimha-Raya. He may be called 


Narasana 
Nay aka, 
Narasa, or 
Narasimha, 
or Vlra- 
Narasiinha- 
Raya I, 
1497-1503 A.D. 
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Vira-Narasimha T. As he is mentioned as Timma-bhupati 
in the Unamanjeri plates of Achyiita-Raya, he may have 
been a Jocal chief of some importance. (AJ./. III. 151). 
To his ancestry we have many references. Timma, his 
grand-father, was evidently the progenitor of the family. 
(See Pedigree at the end of this section). He is s])oken 
of as the most famous of the chiefs of Tuluva. His son by 
Devaki was Isvara, w’ho w'as the general of Saluva- 
Narasimha I. He is mentioned as his dalavdtji (Com¬ 
mander-in-chief) in a record of the latter king dated in 
1478 A.D. (M.E.R. 1921-22, Para 49 ; App. B. No. 408; 
see also M.E.R. 1905-G, App. A. No. 32). His services 
to Narasimha I have been mentioned above. He was, 
as we have seen, the conqueror of many places including 
Udayagiri and drove the Muhammadans off Kandukur. 
(See above). His fame for liberality was, it would seem, 
“ known from the Setu (Ramesvaram) to Himachala 
(Himalayas), from the eastern to the western ocean.’* 
His exploits are detailed at length in the Vardkapurdnamu 
and Pdrijdtdpaharanamu, the former dedicated to his 
son Narasa and the latter to Krishna-Dova-Raya, his 
grandson. (See above). Tliey are also set out at length 
in the Varaddmhiha-Parinagam by the poetess Tiru- 
inalamba, who wrote in Krishna-Rilya’s reign. His son 
by Bukkamamba was Narasa or Narasana-Nayaka. 
When exactly Isvara died and when his son Narasa 
came to his place as Commander-in-chief is not known. 
An inscription dated in 1478 (Cyclic year Vilambi) refers 
to him. (See above). Another record dated in 1482 A.D. 
(Cyclic year Plava) mentions Narasa-Nayaka, his son. 
Probably Isvara died making room for his son to succeed 
him sometime between 1478 and 1479 A.D. {M.E.R. 
1921-22, Para 49 ; App. B. Nos. 408 and 450). Narasa’s 
regency and practical usurpati of the kingdom have 
been narrated above. (See under Saluva-Narasimha II). 
Numerous records mentioning him or his gifts will be 
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found collected together in the table of inscriptions 
included intheaccount of the reign of fealuva-Narasiirihall. 
Some of these refer to his military exploits and conquests. 
Pie is spoken ot in some of these as having quickly bridged 
the Cauvery though it was in full flood, crossed over it, and 
straightway captured alive in battle with the strength 
of his arm the enemy. Then taking possession of 
Seringapatam, he is said to have made it his own abode. 
He is also said to have brought Taniore under his power 
and set up a pillar of fame, his heroic deeds being praised 
in the three worlds which are described as “ the palace 
of his glory.” It is, besides, narrated of him that he 
conquered the Chera, Chdla, Manabhiisha, the lord of 
Madura, the brave Turushka, the Gajapati and other- 
kings. He is further said to have imposed his commands 
upon all kings from the banks of the Ganges to Jjanka, 
and from the eastern to the western mountains. He is 
also said to have bestowed “ the sixteen great gifts ” 
from time to time in Kamesvara and other holy places. 
(E,C. VII, Shimoga 1, Shimoga copper-plates of Krishna- 
Deva-Baya dated in 1518 A..D,, whose description agrees 
with that contained in the Hampe inscription noticed by 
Dr. Hultzsch in PJ.J. I, 807; similar descriptions occur 
in the tw'o Kudli Kallu-matha copper-plate grants, 
E.C, VII, Shimoga 84 and 85 both dated in 1527 A.D.). 
The order of his conquests seems to be indicated in the 
yaraddmhika-Parinayam, T'his poem states that Narasa 
went to Vid^apnri (/.6., Vijayanagar) and from there 
spread his fame in all directions. P'irst he marched to 
the east (i.c., the campaign against the Bijapur Sultan 
and the Orissan king Kapilesvara); then marched south 
and marched wnth his army along the sea-coast. He 
crossed the Tundira country and approached the territory 
of the Chola chief, w^ho had proved recalcitrant. He 
was evidently in charge of the country round about 
Tanjore, the old Chola capital. Crossing the Cauvery, 
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Narasa awaited the advance of the enemy. The Chdia 
chief refusing a friendly settlement, gave battle. A 
severe fight ensued, in which the chief was taken prisoner 
by Narasa. The enemy’s capital was entered. This 
should be Tanjore (Tianchyam), which is one of the 
cities stated to have been captured by Narasa in the 
copper-plate grants above referred to. The Chula chief 
apparently escaped and fled to the sea-coast leaving all 
his wealth and people behind him. It might be added 
that in the Vdrijdtdpaharanaviu^ it is stated that the 
Chula chief was killed by Narasa, which probably is the 
correct version, as we do not hear any more of him. 
Narasa then entered Madura, where he was presented by 
its sovereign with valuable presents. This, however, is 
not the version given in the copper plate grants of his 
successors and in the Achyvtardydbhi/udayam. As we 
have seen, according to the latter, he captured Madura 
after killing in battle its Marava ruler. The copper-plate 
records state that he captured the Pandyan king 
Manabhusha, (See above). Yhe Achyutardydhhyiidayajn 
also states that he defeated a Kunetiraja, who 
opposed him with his elephant hordes. He has been 
identified, with some degree of prubabdity, with the 
Mahaniandalesvara Kuneri-deva-Maharaja, lord of 
Kanchipura, mentioned in a record dated in A.D. 1490-1, 
which comes from theNagesvara temple at Kumbakunam. 
(M.E.R. 1911, No. 259). He was apparently a Chula 
feudatory, who probably put up a fight in favour of his 
chief during the war. {M.E.Ii. 1912, App. B. No. 259; 
see also Sources, 171 /.w.). From Madura, Narasa is 
said to have proceeded to Ramesvararn across the sea. 
While here, he made the many gifts already mentioned. 
From there, he marched to Seringapatam on the 
Cauvery. The chief surrendered and was, we are told, 
restored to his position by Narasa. (See above). Thence, 
Narasa advanced on Turaakur, probably Tumkur, and 
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Tarasangi. He next visited the sacred shrine of Gokarna 
on the West Coast and performed the tuldpurusha and 
other gifts. He then turned his attention to the north, 
where the Suratrana (Sultan), perhaps Adil Shah, had 
garrisoned the fort Manavadunga (Manuva or Manve) in 
Haiderabad (Deccan). Narasa is said to have defeated 
the Sultan and to have generously restored the city back 
to its ruler as soon as he submitted. After this, Narasa 
returned to the capital. (See Sources, 170-1). Dr. Hultzsch 
has expressed the doubt whether these exploits are 
rightly attributed to Narasa. (2^.7. I, 3G2). It will be 
remembered that the exploit of crossing the Cauvery 
while high in flood has been set down to Sangama, the 
progenitor of the First Vijayanagar dynasty. Though 
this mignt be held to be a repetition from what has been 
called an “ ofiice copy” as it is doubtful if Sangama 
actually ruled (see above under Sangama), there can be 
no doubt that the exploit was actually Narasa’s. It 
should have occurred early in his career, when he was 
still serving as one of the generals of Saluva-Narasimha I. 
The many inscriptions of Narasa found in the Mysore 
District show that he was closely connected with it. 
Who the enemy at Seringapatam was whom he, under 
such extraordinary circumstances, at the time of high 
flood, had to fight and take captive, is not mentioned. 
Another peculiarity is that this exploit is mentioned in 
the records of his son Krishna-Deva-Kaya and not in his 
own, though, as we have seen above, there are a great 
many of his found in the Mysore State itself. All the 
same, there is no reason why we should doubt the 
correctness of the statement, which is confirmed by the 
Telugu work Pdrijdta2)aha7'anamii and the Varaddmbika- 
Parinayarn. The former work states that he exhibited 
(his skill) in swordsmanship to the Heuna (the original 
has Heyanendra) ruler of Seringapatam. (See Sources of 
Vijayanagar History, 106-107). Among Narasa’s other 
M. or. voii. II. Ill 
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exploits mentioned in the records quoted above, the fight 
against the brave Turushka, the Gajapati and other 
kings, is, perhaps, a reference to the part he took in the 
campaigns of his father Isvara against Muhammadans at 
Kandakur and with Saluva-Narasimha I at Rajahmundry 
and against the Orissan king Kapilesvara. The 
Pdrijdtdpaharanamu states that he invaded the town 
of Vidyapura (identified with Bijapur) and captured 
it and the fortresses of Manavadurga (Manvi). The latter 
conquest is also mentioned by the Achyutardydhhyu- 
dayam. (I. 29). In the battle that ensued at Manavadurga, 
he is credited with the killing of the Muhammadan ruler 
of the place. (See Pdrijdtdpaharana^nu^ Sources^ 107). 
Probably, he was its military governor and was in charge 
of its defence. Among those who helped Narasa in his 
contests against the Muhammadans was Srlrangaraja, 
father of Aliya-Rama-liaja, who became the son-in-law 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya, and a member of the Fourth (or 
AravTdu) Dynasty of kings. (See below). His success 
against Manabhusha, the proud lord of Madura, as he is 
called in the copper-plate grants quoted above, is probably 
a reference to his fight against some Pand 3 ^an king. 
Manabhvisha has been identified with Manakavacha, 
otherwise known as Arikesari Parakrarna-Pandya, who 
ruled from 1422 to 1464 A.D. (E.I, IX, 330). 
Mr. Krishna feastri has, however, suggested his identity 
with Manabharana, who was an earlier member of the 
family to which Manakavacha belonged. (A,S.I, 1908-9, 
p. 270yJ,n. 4). The Pandyan country was, as w’e have 
seen above, actually a province of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom during the time of Immadi Narasimha vH). 
The latter’s inscriptions show that he and liis regent 
were actually supreme over every part of the Chola 
country. The statement about Ceylon may also be 
correct, as the northern portion of the island was included 
in the lordship of the Southern Ocean. (See ante). 
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Nuniz also testifies to the fact that Narasa ‘‘ made war 
on several places, taking them and demolishing them 
because they had revolted.” (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 

310). His bestowing of the sixteen great gifts at 
Ramesvararn is confirmed by the Pdrijdtdpaharanamu 
also. (See Sources, 107). There can be hardly any 
doubt that as a general, he should have greatly 
distinguished himself and as a donor of gifts, he should 
have been as great as his father and his sovereigns 
Saluva-Narasimha and his son Immadi-Narasimha. 

Whether the story of his usurpation of the kingdom His 
as told by Nuniz is true or not, there is reason to believe theWngdom^ 
that he was virtually its ruler during the greater part of Ct^ai499 
Imrnadi-Narasimha’s rule. As we have seen, he was his 
Kdrya-karta or Regent. There is no indication in the 
inscriptional records of his time that he ever ascended 
the throne, though the Nagaragere copper-plates, dated 
in 1505 A.i)., in the period of his son, say that he ruled 
from Vijayanagar “seated on the jewel throne.” (The 
actual words used are “ Vidjjdranya-kriie purvam- 
Sriv idydnagarl’Varc ratna-simhdsandsine raj yam samyag 
apdlayat"). (E.C. X, Goribidnur 77). Similarly, the 
Pdrijdtdpaharanaviu states in so many words that he 
did ascend the throne. (The actual words used by it 
are Vddu .... Vijayanagara bhadrasimhdsanasnudu). 

It also styles him Narasabhumlsvara, i,e,, king Narasa. 

(See Sources, 107). Probably these phrases ought, 
in the light of the evidence afforded by contem¬ 
porary inscriptions, to be treated as the conventional 
descriptions of his de Jacto position as Regent of the 
Empire during the period of Immadi-Narasimha’s rule. 

It is also as well to remember that the Pdrijdtdpahara- 
namu was written in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Kiiya, 
some thirty years after Narasa's death, during the 
height of Krishna-Raya’s exceptionally prosperous rule. 

M. Gr. VOL. II. Ill* 
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Character o£ Narasa was evidently a vigorous, energetic and ambi- 
tious general. J'ond of the battle, he was probably fonder 
still of the kingdom over which he was practically sove¬ 
reign. By his strong and unbending rule, feudatories 
had been kept in awe and foreign enemies at bay. We 
hear of no attempt at foreign aggression during the period 
he was in charge of the kingdom as Mahapradhani of 
Immadi-Narasimha. His reputa.tion stood so high with 
them indeed, according to the VardhapurdnaniUy that 
his greatness was praised by the Bidar and Bijapur kings. 
(Soiuces, 89-90). He was evidently an enlightened man 
of action. 

As a patron He w’as apparently a great donor and a patron of 

^ ‘ learning and literary men. Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta 

Singayya, two Telugu poets, dedicated their work Vardha- 
piird7iamu to him. They state in this poem that two 
other poems {Varalakshmipurdnamu and Narasiviha^ 
purdnaviu) were also dedicated to him. Wilson, however, 
is wrong in making him the king to whom Bhattu 
Miirti, the Telugu poet, dedicated his Narasa-Blulpdll- 
yamu, a work on rhetoric and prosody. {Mackenzie Collec¬ 
tion, 301). The Narasa to whom this work was dedicated 
was quite a different person. He belonged to the 
Pochiraja family and was the son of Oba-raja, who 
married Lakkaraamba of the Aravidu dynasty. (See 
Sources, 224-225). 

Domestic life. Narasa had at least three wives by each of w hom he 
had issues. The first of these was Tippamba or Tippaji, 
by whom he had a son named Vira-Narasimha-Eaya; by 
bis second wife Nagala-Devi, he had a son named 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya, who became afterwards the greatest 
of his dynasty ; and by his third wife Obambika, daughter 
of the Eachiraja (see Varaddmbika-Parinayam in Sources, 
172), he had two sons Achyuta-Eaya and Eanga, of whom 
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the former succeeded Krishna-Deva-Eaya, and Ranga’s 
son was Sadasiva-Raya, during whose rule the kingdom 
began to decline. These four sons are known from 
inscriptions of the period. The story of Krishna-Deva- 
Riiya being an illegitimate son of Narasa, by Nagala-Devi, 
who was an attendant or friend of the queen, is referred 
to below. Nuniz, however, mentions the names of five 
of his sons (A Forgotten Empire^ 314) of whom Basbabrao 
or Bhujabalardya^ has been (correctly) identified with 
Vlra-Narasimha-Raya, who bore the title of Blntjabala- 
rdyay borrowed apparently from the Saluva line of kings, 
(see above), another KrismarCto, which seems evidently 
a corruption of the name Krishna-Rfiya; and then come 
Teiarao, Ramygupa and Oiiamysynaya. Of these three 
names, Tctarao seems the Portuguese form of Acliyuta- 
Hdya and liamygupa for RangUy his brother. The name 
Achyuta-Rdya would be pronounced Chyuta-rdy and 
thus might have been transferred into Tctarao, where the 
first syllaVde Te seems a copyists* error for Chyat. As 
regards Ramygupuy it is plainly Rangappa written pho¬ 
netically in Telugu as liamgappa, w^hich would become 
disguised Ram{y)gupa. Finally, as to the name 
OuamyHyuayUy there seems little doubt that its last part 
fnyuyuy is the Portuguese form of Siva ; if so, the W’hole 
name {Asiva is the nearest English form for the Portu¬ 
guese) should be held to be a highly corrupt transforma¬ 
tion of Saildnivay the son of Ranga and the grandson of 
Narasa, who should have been reckoned a son as he was 
the grandson by a son, who himself appears to have died 
early. 

An extraordinary story is told by Venkatarya alias 
Kumara-Durjati, a Telugu poet, who lived at the Court 
of Chinna-Venkata of the Aravidu dynasty about a hun¬ 
dred years after Krishna-Deva-Raya’s time, of an attempt 
made by Narasa, at the instance of his first queen Tippaji, 


Plot to 
murder 
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to despatch Krishna-Deva-Eaya while still a boy. The 
tale is set out in some detail in Duijati’s well-known poem 
Kruhna-Bdya-Vijaya, sometimes called also Krishna- 
Bdya-Charita, a name by which it is referred by Wilson 
(in his Mackenzie Collection, 2(52-268). According to 
this poet, Krishna-Deva-Raya was the son of Narasa (or 
Narasimha) by Nagamamba, a friend or attendant of the 
principal queen Tippamba. The latter, as became a 
step-mother, grew jealous of Krishna-Deva’s superiority 
as a boy over her son Vira-Narasimha, and prevailed on 
her husband to order Krishna-Deva to be put to death. 
The officer to whom this duty was entrusted being 
reluctant to fulfil it, applied to the Chief Minister, who 
undertook to secrete the prince till he could be produced 
with safety, and the king was told that his commands 
had been obeyed. In his last illness, the king was much 
afflicted for the death of his son—described in the poem 
as actually an incarnation of Krishna, the epic hero—on 
which the minister produced the prince, and Krishna- 
Deva was declared his heir and successor. The minister 
delayed proclaiming him till he had secured the concur¬ 
rence of the local chiefs and feudatories, which was duly 
obtained. Vira-Narasimha, it is added, died of vexation 
on his brother being acknowledged as king. 

This story of Durjati is apparently an echo of an 
attempt that appears to have been made on Krishna- 
Deva’slife by Vira-Narasimha about the close of his rule. 
Nuniz, who wrote within twenty-five years of the alleged 
attempt, describes after local enquiries made at Vijaya- 
nagar, and narrates the following story :— 

Before he died, he sent for Salvatiriiiiya, (Sriluva-Tirnina) 
his minister and commanded to he brought to him his (the 
King’s) son, eight years old, and said to Siillvatina that as 
soon as he was dead he must raise uj) this son to be king 
(though he was not of an age for that, and though the kingdom 
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ought perhaps to belong to his brother Crisnarao (Krishna 
Eaya) and that he must put out the eyes of the latter and must 
bring them to show him ; in order that after his death there 
should be no differences in the kingdom. Salvatina said that 
he would do so and departed, and sent to call for Crisnarao, 
and took him aside to a stable, and told him how his brother 
had bade him put out his eyes and made his son king. When 
he heard this, Crisnarao said that ho did not seek to be king, 
nor to be anything in the kingdom, even though it should come 
to him by right; that his desire was to pass through this 
world as a jogi (ascetic, recluse), and that he should not put 
his eyes out, seeing that he had not deserved that of his 
brother. Salvatina, hearing this, and seeing tliat Crisnarao 
was a man of over twenty years and therefore more fit to bo 
king, as you will see further on, than the son of Busbalrao, 
who was only eight years old, commanded to bring a sho-goat, 
and he put out its eyes, and took them to show the King, for 
already he was at the last hour of his life; and he presented 
them to him, and as soon as the King was dead, his brother 
Crisnarao w'as raised to be the king, whoso eyes the late King 
had ordered to be torn out. 

There can be hardly any doubt that both Durjati and 
Nuniz refer to one and the same attempt, with this 
difference that Durjati attributes it to Narasa, the father 
of Krishna-Deva, and Nuniz, to Vira-Narasimha his 
brother. As between these two authorities, Nuniz has 
to be preferred, for he wrote after personal inquiries on 
the spot wdthin about twenty-five years of the incident, 
whereas Diirjati wrote nearly a hundred years later at 
the court of Chinna-Venkata, when people could not have 
correctly remembered the details as to personalities. This 
inference is strengthened by certain other considerations. 
Vlra-Narasimha and Krishna-Deva-Kaya both appear, in 
inscriptional records, as simultaneously ruling. There 
might therefore have been a legitimate fear in Vira- 
Narasimha’s mind as to the chances of succession of his 
own minor son whom Nuniz refers to, especially as 
against so promising a ruler as Krishna-Deva-Kaya. It 
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seems, accordingly, likely that he might have encompassed 
the end of his son’s would-be rival. Saluva-Timma, 
his minister and subsequently the minister of Krishna- 
Deva-Kaya as well, was quite equal to the occasion and 
saved him from an untimely and an unnatural end. It 
is probably on account of the evil story attaching to his 
name that Durjati himself does not count Vlra-Nara- 
siraha, in his poem, as having ruled at all. As Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was co-ruler with him, he omits all mention 
of him and makes Krishna-Dcva-Raya directly succeed 
Narasa, his father. Similarly, the author of Hdynvdcha^ 
kamu, a popular version of Krishna-Deva-Raya’s con¬ 
quests, omits to count Vira-Narasimha’s reign. The 
version of Nuniz helps us to rescue the name of Narasa 
from an infamy that would otherwise have attached to 
his name. 

It is a somewhat interesting and notable fact that 
though he is referred to in many records, Narasa is not 
given in them any of the imperial titles. The common 
titles given to him are :— Nay aka, sometimes Odeya and 
occasionally Ndyaka Odeya, (See Table above). Even 
the Nagaragere copper-plates term him “king Narasa” 
{Naramimnipdlakah), These same plates tell us tha t he 
won by his valour the title of Gajapati-rdyehha-ganda- 
hherunda (gandahlierunda to the elephant gajapati). 
It also adds that by conquering the mighty fierce 
Turushka king in battle, he gained the titles of dushta- 
rdn-mriga-sdrdula (a tiger to the deers, evil kings), as 
also other titles. {E.C, X, Goribidnur 77, dated in 1505 
AD.). 

Narasa seems to have died in 1508 A.D. He is 
referred to as still living in a record dated in Saka 1424> 
Durraati, Bhadrapada month. {M.E.R, 1905-6, App. A. 
No. 31). In another record dated in the same Saka 
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year but in the month of Mdgha (Le., four months later), 
Vira-Narasimha-Kaya is described as ruling from Vijaja- 
nagar. (M.EJi. 1901, No. 152). It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that he died in the latter part of Saka 1424 
corresponding to A.D. 1502-3. (*4.S./. 1908-9, P. 171). 

This suggestion of Mr. Krishna Sastri is confirmed by a 
record which comes from Sante-Bachahalli, in the 
Krishnarajpet Taluk, which directly mentions his death. 
This is a lithic inscription in front of the Narayana 
temple at the place, dated in Saka 1425, Rudhirodgari, 
Mdrgasira ba. 10 and registers the grant of a village for 
the daily illuminations and offerings of the god Vlra- 
Narayana at Bachahalli. The donor, one Gopalaraya 
Nayaka, who was evidently a feudatory of Narasa, 
specifically states that he made the grant at the time 
Narasanna-Nayaka died in order that merit might accrue 
to him. (Narasanna-l^nyakara astarndnavdddga avarigc 
dharmai) agal endu, etc.). It is possible, therefore, 
Narasa died on or about the date of this grant, which 
corresponds to Christmas Day, 1503 A.D. {E.C, IV, 
64). 

Narasa was succeeded in turn by three of his sons, 
born to him by three different mothers. The first of 
these was Vira-Narasimha (II) or Nrisimha, who is also 
called in a few records as Bhujabala-Raya,” originally 
a title assumed by Saluva-Narasimha I (see ante] and 
A/.jK.B. 1914, Appendix B. No. 462, dated in 1504 A.D.) 
and continued to his son. In at least half a dozen records 
of the latter’s son, the title is applied to him. (See Table 
above). Nuniz, indeed, simply calls him which 

is undoubtedly the Portuguese form of the title. The 
proposed identification of this name with “ Basava-Raya ” 
has therefore to be given up. (Sewell, A forgotten EmpirCy 
110,135). According to Nuniz, “he reigned six years,“ 
which seems correct if we take into consideration 
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the fact that Narasa, his father, died in 1503 A.D. and 
Vira-Narasimha stepped into his shoes from about 
1504 A.D. Inscriptions that might be undoubtedly set 
down to him range from 1505 A.D. to 1509 A.D., in the 
latter of which year Krishmi-Deva-Raya, his younger 
brother, was crowned. At about the close of 1505 A.D., or 
thereabouts, Imrnadi-Narasimha died ; Vira-Narasimha’s 
rule should be taken to have actually begun in 1506 A.D., 
and lasted down to 1509 A.D. From this point of 
view, he would have ruled in fact only for four years, 
though, counting from the date of Narasa’s death, he 
w^ould be taken to have been de facto ruler, as Narasa 
had been, for six years, the period mentioned by Nuniz. 

When Narasa died, SAluva Imrnadi-Narasimha was 
still reigning as sovereign but as the latter did not long 
survive his minister (probably not more than two years) 
and died about 1506 A.D., VTra-Narasimha seems to have 
superseded the sons of Iramadi-Narasimha and ascended 
the throne. When this event actually occurred is not 
clear. The Nagaragere plates, dated in 1505 A.D., state 
that he obtained his father’s kingdom v/hile the Kama- 
chandrapur plates, dated in 1506 A.D., mention his being 
seated on the jewelled throne of Vijayanagar and making 
gifts. In both of these grants, however, the imperial 
titles are not attributed to him. The first record in 
which these are given to him is dated in 1508, though he 
is called still Mahdtnandalesvara, buc in the Tekal record 
of the same year, the latter is omitted and the full 
imperial titles are given. This was apparently the signal 
for a revolt against the subordinates and feudatories of 
the kingdom. Nuniz. indeed, states that during his rule, 
which according to him lasted for six years, “ he was 
always at war, for as soon as his father was dead, the 
whole land revolted under its captains; who in a short 
time were destroyed by that King, and their lands taken 
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and reduced under his rule. Daring these six years, the its probable 

• cfliiisc fttid 

King spent, in restoring the country to its former condi- suppression, 
tion, eight million gold pardaos'' (Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 314). There could have been hardly any sur¬ 
prise at this universal revolt; for the Siiluva kings had 
been popular not only with the people but also with their 
feudatories and subordinates, some of whom had probably 
been their own nominees. Saluva-Narasimha II had 
personally proved himself a highly charitable king, 
beloved by his subjects, so much so that he had been 
styled Dharnianljja, Even Narasa, strong and powerful 
as he undoubtedly was, did not openly declare himself 
king though he exercised royal powers, for fear of popular 
revolt, because of the favourable impression that Saluva- 
Narasimha I had left on the country by his wise and 
vigorous administration. That was why, as we could 
well imagine, Narasa never crowned himself but was 
content to be de facto king. What would not have been 
tolerated in his case would hardly have been counten¬ 
anced in that of his eldest son Vlra-Narasimha. Hence 
possibly the revolt of the chiefs and subordinates to 
which Nuniz refers and which seems to be confirmed by 
certain inscriptional records of the period. Thus we 
hear of an expedition led by Vlra-Narasimha (called 
Bhujabala-Mahdrdya in the record) into the Tulu country 
against Immadi-Bhairarasa-Odeyar, governor of Kalasa- 
Karakala kingdom, who was apparently one of those who 
had risen in rebellion. On Vlra-Narasimha encamping 
on the Bhavana channel of Mangalur (Mangalore), 
Bhairarasa took to flight and escaped from the country. 

He then took a vow that “ if the army should go back 
and he should return in peace to his country, he would 
repair the temple of Kalasanatha at Kalasa. The invad¬ 
ing army retired, evidently without doing any harm to 
Bhairarasa, and he made good his promise. The record 
which furnishes us with this information is recorded on a 
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stone in front of the Kalasanatha temple at Kalasa, 
Mudgere Taluk, Kadur District. {E.C, VI, Mudgere 41). 
It is dated in 1516 A.D., in the reign of Krishna-Deva- 
Kaya, but it refers to a past event, which took place, as 
it records, in Vlra-Narasimha*s reign. (See aiso E.I. IX, 
174 and A.S.I, 1908-09, page 173, /.n. 2). Vlra-Nanja- 
raja-Udaiyar, the Mahamandalcsvara of Uinmattiir, had, 
as we have seen, already grown impatient of control and 
had practically declared his permanent conquest {sthira- 
rdjyd) of Terakanambi and the surrounding country. 

1908-09, Para 68; Appendix B. 315 of 1908; 
M.EM. 1909-10, Para 55; App. B. No. 200 of 1909). 
He now appears to have given further trouble with the 
result that Vlra-Narasirnha had to lead an unsuccessful 
expedition against him. (A,SJ. 1908-09, page 173, /.?t- 
4, quoting KongudTlsardjakkal), We have a glimpse of 
this in a Malvalli record dated in 1505-1506 A.D., in 
the reign of Iminadi-Narasimha, in which the Mallaraja, 
son of the Mahdmandalesimra of Ummattur, is shown as 
bearing the royal title of Chikkardya, Mr. Krishna 
Sastri thinks that he had been “ raised to the position 
of the crown prince of the Vijayanagar kingdom. (See 
A.S.l. 1908-09, page 173,/.n. 4). Similarly, other chiefs 
in the Mysore country showed a spirit of defiance of 
authority—for example, Mahamandalesvara Gnvanna- 
Odeya, who, in 1504 A.D., styled himself “ the conqueror 
of the three kings,” rescuer of the Nllgiri, and was 
holding Mudunakote {E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 47) and Vlra- 
Narasimha appears to have proved unequal to the task of 
putting them down. The military tour undertaken by 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya soon after his coronation seems to 
be closely connected with this growth of insubordination 
on the part of local rulers and governors. The times 
were opportune for the Orissan king to push southwards 
as far as Kondavidu and Qdayagiri which were integral 
parts of the Vijayanagar empire. The fact that Krishna- 
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Deva-Eaya had to re-conquer these places shows that 
they had been lost to the empire during his predecessor’s 
time. I'he statement of Nuniz that Vira-Narasimha had 
to spend eight million gold pardaos (i.e,, pagodas) to 
restore peace shows the extent of the rebellion he had to 
contend against. It does not appear that despite this 
great expenditure, his efforts proved permanently success¬ 
ful, though it might be, as Nuniz says, he “ destroyed ” 
them, and took their “ lands.” The process of reduction 
should have taken much timci also, though, if we are to 
believe the Nagaragere and the Ramachandrapur grants, 
dated in 1505 and 1506 A.I)., he was alieady well served 
by his subordinates, for we are told in this record that 
the Anga, Vanga, Kalingaand other kings addressed him 
with such wwds asLook on us, great king! Victory! 
Long life.” This description, however, judging from 
its date and the mention of the Anga, Vanga and Kalinga 
kings, seems nothing more than a poetical exaggeration 
of the power wielded by Vira-Narasimha II. (See E.C. 
VIII, Nagar 64). 


The inscriptioual records of Vira-Narasimha are not 
many. The following is a list of those which might of a 
certainty be attributed to him:— 


Authority Date 


1. E.C. X, Gori' Saka, Krodhaiia 
bidiiur77. Nagara- (1505 A.D.) 
gere Copper-plates 


I. E.C. VlII, Saka 1428, Kshaya 
Nagar 04. Hama- (1500 A.D.) 
Chandrapur Math 
Copper-plates. 


Contents 


States that Vlra-NaraBiinhendra 
obtained liis father’s kingdom 
and ruled it to the delight of 
his subjects according to the 
dharma and made the grant ot 
a village renamed after him¬ 
self ill the Midigesi country 
included in the reiiukonda 
Province on the occasion of 
the founding of a temple. 

Mentions Vira-Narasimhendra 
as seated on the jewel throne 
at Vijayanagar and states that 
by his order So manna-Nayaka, 
governor of Araga, made a 
grant on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse._ 


Table of 
inscriptions 
of Vira- 
Narasimha II. 
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Authority 


. M.EJi. 1892, iSoA-a 1429 (expired) 
Appendix A. No. Prabhava (1507 I 
843 of 1892. Lithic A.D.) | 

inRcriptiou at 
Tiidpatri, Anaiita- 
pur District. 

E.C, IX, Ban^a- ^aA*a14‘29, Prabha 


Mentions his minister Suluva 
Tiinma. 


lore 6*2. Dithic 
inscription at 
Maratihalli. 

6. M.E.It. 190-1, 
No. 389 at Produ- 
tur, Cuddapah 
District. 


(1608 A.D.) 


E.O. X, MalnrG. Stika 1430, Sulda 


Ijithic inscription 
at Tekal, Kolar 
District. 


7. M.E.Ii. 1925, 
Appendix 11. No. 
419 of 1926. Inscrip¬ 
tion at Cliellur 
near Gndimallam, 
Chittoor District, 

8. M.EM. 1893, 
Appendix A. No. 
3-12 of 1892. Dithic 
inscription at 
Tadpatri, Ananta- 
pur District. 

9. Af.ijJ.Ji. 1920, No. 
001 of 1919. Lithic 
inscription at 
Con jeeveram. 


;9aA*a1429, Prabha- Mentions Sri-Mahamandales- 
va (1507 A.D.) vara Srl-Vlra-pratapa Vlra- 

Narasin^za- Ihlya-Maharaya. 
Apparently records a grant in 
Ills reign. 

Saha 1430, Vibhava Does not mention the name of 
(1508 A.D.) the reigning king but records 

gifts made for the merit of 
VTra-Narasiinha and his minis¬ 
ter Salnva-Timma by Sslluva- 
Govindariija, probably the 
brotlier of Saliiva-Tiin’ma. 

Saka 1430, Suklci Incomplete. Kvidently records 
(1508 A.D.) a grant when Mahiira jiidhiraja 

ril ja-paraniesvara fi r v a- 
daksliina-paschima-saimudra- 
dbipati Srl-V»ra-pratri])a-Vira- 
Narusi mha-raya M alia niya was 
ruling ilie kingdom of tlie world. 

Sako 1431, Records an irrigation agree- 

Vihhava (1509 ment betwe**n thrt*e villages 

A.D.) in the reign of Vlra-Nara- 

si n gaj'y a-Mah a ray a. 


(1508 A.D.) 


Saka 1431, 
Vibhava (1509 
A.D.) 


Sakix 1481 (expired) Mentions a grant by bis minis- 


Sukla (1509 A.D.) 


Saka 1481 
A.D.) 


. M.E.Ii. 1900, Dost 

No. Ml, Ijitliic 
inscription at 
Mopu ru, 

Cuddapaii District. 
A,\6\1X, Kaukaii- Cyclic 

halli 56. Dithic Sriini 

inscription at A.D.) 

Kanchanahalli, 
Karikanhalli Tk., 
Bangalore. Distt. 

. E.C. VI, Mud- Sa,ka\ 

gere 41. Dithic (1516 

inscription at in th 

Kalasa, Kadur Krish 

District. Raya. 


.■yclic year 
Srtjnuka. (1513 

A.D.) 


Saka 1438, Dh/itn 
(1516 A.D.) dated 
in the reign of 
Krishna Deva- | 
Raya. 


ter Saluva-Timma, to the 
Ril niesvara temple at Tiidpatri. 
VlrH-Narasimha was still 
ruling at Vija 3 ^anagara at 
the time. 

Retrords a grant for providing 
olTerings to Saint Tirukkach- 
cliinitinhi at Kilnelii in the reign 
of MaluiniandHlesvara Vlra- 
Narasingara>’a Maha -ra.ya. 

Records the remission of tax¬ 
ation for the merit of Vlra- 
Narasimha and his minister 
Saluva-Timma. 

I Mentions Sri-Vira-Narasimha 
Vf)di\yar’s roif'ii and registers 
tlu- grant of a village. 


Ref(*rs to an expedition led 
into the Tnlu country by Vlra- 
Narasiniha (called Bhujabala 
Mahilrilya) against Bhairasa, 
governor of Kalasa-Karakala 
province. 
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From the above, it will be seen that the records of 
Vlra-Narasimha II range from 1505 to 1509 A..D., and that 
he takes the highest imperial titles of Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Bdja-paramcsvara daks}iina-paschi7na-sa7nudrddhipati 
Sri - Vira-pratdpa Vlra - Narasimha-ray a - Mahdrdya 

which are attributed in a record dated in 1508 A.D., 
though in one dated in 1507 he is still styled Mahdman- 
daUfivara coupled with the titles of Sri-Vira~pratdpa 
Vlra-Narasinya-Rdya-Mahdrdya. It seems possible that 
he actually began his independent rule, superseding the 
sons of Saluva-Narasiraha II, in or about the year 
1500-1507 A.D., which agrees with what might be 
inferred from the inscriptions of Saluva-Narasimha II 
himself. The records, it will be seen, mention Saluva- 
Timma as his minister. As we know that the latter was 
minister of Narasa and Krishna-Deva-Eaya as well, it is 
clear he was Chief Minister to three kings in succes¬ 
sion, Narasa, Vlra-Narasimha and Krishna-Deva-Kaya. 
Saluva-Govindaraja referred to in one of the above 
records has been identified by Mr. Krishna SHstri 
190S-1909, page 172) with Guandaja or Gandaraje men¬ 
tioned by Nuniz as a brother of Haluva-Timma and as 
holding an important position in one of the provinces of 
the Empire. (See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 351 and 
361,/.n. 1). 

Vlra-Narasimha II is described as having been “hand¬ 
some “ in appearance and as “ equal to his father in 
liberality.” (E.C. VIII, Nagar 64). He is said to have 
made many gifts “ in Kanakasudas, in the temple of 
Virupaksha, in the city of Kalahasti, in Venkatadri, 
in Kanchi, in Srisaila, SOnasala, Harihara, Ahobala, 
Sangama, Sriranga, Kurnbagona, in the great Nanditirtha, 
the remover of darkness (or ignorance), in Nivritti, 
Gokarna, Rtoasetu and many other sacred places. 
(E.C. VIII, Nagar 64; see also E.C. X, Goribidnur 77). 
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Of these places, the first is Chidambaram, the second is 
at Vijayanagara, the third in North Arcot District, the 
fourtli near Tiriipati in the same district, the fifth is 
Conjeeveram, the sixth is in Kurnool, the seventh is 
Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot District, the eighth 
is in the North of Mysore, the ninth is Kurnool, the 
tenth near Raichur, the eleventh near Trichinopoly, 
the twelth in Tanjore, the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
in Kurnool District, the fifteenth in North Kanara 
District, and the sixteenth in the Madura District. (Ibid, 
Translation, Part 15.5). In this record, the Ramachandra- 
pur grant, w’hich was one made in favour of Raghavesvara- 
svami-Bharati of the Srmgeri Math, who is described 
as the expounder of the traditions of the Mahdbhdshi/a, 
we have also a long list of the gifts made by Vlra- 
Narasimha II, among which are brahnidndam, 
chukram, ghatam, udita-mahdbhutakain, ratna-dhcninn, 
saptambodhi, kalpakshitiuhdldtikam Kdnchanarn, Kama- 
dhenu, svarna-kfihmdye-hiranyaHvarthavi, iuldpurusham^ 
gdsahsram-heniasvam, hcma-garbhani, knnakakarira- 
tham, pancha-ldngaly, etc. (See E,C. Vlll, Nagar 64 ; 
E.C. X, Goribidnur 77 dated in 1505 A.D.). These 
gifts should have cost much and no wonder that Nuniz 
describes Vlra-Narasimha II as a great spendthrift. 
(Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 314). 

Vlra-Narasimha II appears to have died at Vijayanagar, 
of some illness, in 1509 A.D. (See Chronicle of Fernae 
Nuniz, in Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire, 314; also Table 
of Inficriptions above). It was just before his death 
that he tried, with the aid of his prime minister Saluva- 
Timma, to blind Krishna-Deva-Kaya in order to secure 
the succession to his own eight year old son. The story 
of this unsuccessful attempt has been told above, but it 
may be addevi that history will adjudge Saluva-Timma 
as a just and far-seeing Minister who, by his merciful 
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conduct, saved for India one of its greatest rulers. What 
became of the “ eight year old ” son of Vira-Narasimha, 
there is no means of knowing, as inscriptions do not 
refer to him. 

Neither inscriptions nor literary sources testify to the Character of 
success of Vlra-Narasiinha*s rule. Weak as a ruler, he 
was evidently unable to keep the governors in the 
empire under control. Already unpopular with them, 
his relations with them should have grown worse as he 
grew nesirer to the close of his reign and endeavoured to 
put down Krishna-Deva-Raya by foul means. His gifts, 
profuse though they seem to have been, could not have 
helped to reconcile him to his subjects. He should have, 
judging from what Nuniz states, not only left an empty 
treasury to his successor, but also a country seething 
with discontent. 

Krishna-Deva-Raya next succeeded to the throne. It Krishna- 
is possible that he was ruling simultaneously with Vira- 
Narasimha II long before his actual coronation. The 
Raija-Vdchalaimii VLTidi the Krlahna-Iidya-Vijayamu do 
not, for instance, suggest that Krishna-Deva-Raya directly 
succeeded to the throne of his father Narasa, and do not 
recognise the reign of Vlra-Narasimha II. Since we 
know from inscriptional records that Vlra-Narasimha II 
did reign and that before Krishna-Deva-Raya was actu¬ 
ally crowned king, the only manner in which we could 
reconcile the literary version with facts as ascertained from 
the inscriptions, is to suggest the simultaneous reign 
of both during the period covered by the reign of Vlra- 
Narasimha II. There are a couple of records, dated in 1489 
A.D. and 1499 A.l)., dated in Krishna-Deva-Raya's reign, 
one found at Tenali and another at Madamir, both in the 
present Guntur District, both recording gifts to temples in 
the name of Krishna-Deva-Raya by 8a)uva-Timma, his 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 112 
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future minister. {Nellore Inscriptions III, Ongole 71; 
Ins. in Madras Presidency II^ Nos. 389 and 842). These 
records suggest that he should have been co-ruler with his 
brother before he himself regularly succeeded him in 1509 
A.D. But as the dates (Saka and cyclic) mentioned in both 
of these records do not agree, they need not be considered 
further here. Though there is a record dated in 1513 
A.D. (see ante Table of Inscriptions under the reign of 
Vira-Narasimha II, No. 11), which would suggest that 
Vira-Narasimha II died in that year, it is clear from his 
own inscriptions and those of Krishna-Deva-Raya that 
he should have died in or about 1509 A.D. According to 
Hampi inscription of Krishna-Deva-Raya, his coronation 
should have taken place on or about the 14th day of the 
bright fortnight of Mdga in the cyclic year Sukla^ in the 
expired Saka year 1430. Unfortunately, the cyclic year 
Sukla does not correspond to Saka 1430 expired, but to 
Saka 1431 expired. If the cyclic year be taken to indi¬ 
cate the correct year, then the date corresponds to 23rd 
or 24th January 1510. However, if the Saka year be 
taken as the correct 3 "ear, the date of the coronation 
should have been February 4, 1509, the cyclic y-ear being 
Vibhava and not Sukla, as mentioned in the inscription. 
{EJ. I, 370 ; I,A. XXIV, 205; and Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 120). It has been suggested by Mr. Krishna 
Sastri, that the coronation should have actually taken 
place sometime between the months of Vaishdkha and 
Kdrthlka of the cyclic year Sukla, for the reason that 
we have an inscription of Vira-Narasimha indicating that 
he was still ruling in the month of Vaishdkaot the Saka 
year 1431, Sukla, while a record dated in Saka 1431, 
Sukla, but in the month of Kdrthlka, shows that Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was ruling on the throne at Vijayanagar. 
{A.S.I. 1908-1909, Pages 174-175; M.E.R. 1906, No. 
491). It would seem to follow from this that it is not 
the exact date of the coronation {jyattdbhishcka) but the 
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date on which the gifts, made on the occasion of the 
coronation, were actually engraved. In any event, it 
seems now clear that the coronation did take place 
between the months Vctishdka and Kdrthika ot the cycVic 
year Sukla (the period of time covered between these 
two months being just six months) while the recording 
of the gifts appears to have taken place in the month of 
Mdga (the month mentioned in the ITampi record), 
which is just three months after Kdrthika. The corona¬ 
tion ceremony appears to have been an impressive one. 
According to Kumara Dhurjati’s Krif^hna-Rdija^Vija- 
yamUj the coronation ceremony was attended by all the 
prominent feudatory chiefs, among whom w^ere the 
following :—AravTti-Bukka, the chiefs of Owk, Nandela, 
Velgcidu, Budahal (Budehal), etc. (See Sources of Vijaya- 
nagar History, 129). 

Krishna-Deva-Raya had an eventful and prosperous 
rule of nearly 21 years, his contemporary English sove¬ 
reign being Henry VIII (1509-1547). He died about 
1530. 

The primary authorities for his reign are his own 
inscriptions w’hich are several hundreds in number 
scattered all over Southern India, including every 
district within the present limits of the State, and literary 
works, both written by himself or by contemporary poets. 
Among the latter, may be mentioned Allasani Peddana’s 
Manucharitramu, a work not mentioned in the Sources 
of Vijayanagar History, Nandi Timmana's Pdrijdtdpa- 
harauamu, and Timmanna Kavi’s Kannada Bhdrata, all 
of which works are dedicated to Krishna-Deva-Kfiya 
himself. Among the former are Amuktha Mahyada in 
Telugu and Jdmbavati Kalydnayn in Sanskrit and there 
are also minor poems written by minor poets which will 
be found referred to under the head “ Literary progress 
M. Gr. VOL. TI. 112* 
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Date of bis 
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below. There are also two Telugu works in particular, 
the Bdya Vdchakamu, which professes to be a contem¬ 
porary work, and Kumara Dhurjati’s Krishna-lidya- 
Vijayamu, which was written by one Venkata-Raya, 
surnamed Kumara Dhiirjati (the younger Durjati), who 
lived at the court of Chinna Venkata, grandson of Ratna- 
Raya, the son-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Raya. Chinna 
Venkata was accordingly a scion of the AravTdu dynasty 
and was the younger brother of Pedda Venkata II who 
ruled about 1634-1636 A.D. 

The exact date of the birth of Krishna-Deva-Raya is 
not known. According to tradition prevalent in the 
Telugu country, he is said to have been born on Friday, 
the I2th of dark fortnight of Pushya, corresponding to 
Saha 1387. This, as remarked by Mr. Krishna Sastri, 
is a ** very unlikely date,’’as it w'ould make him about 
45 years old when he was crowned. (A,S.f. 1908-01), 
page 174, quoting K, Viresalingaiii Pantulu’s Lires of 
Telugu Poets, 170). According to more reliable accounts 
(see Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 158), Krishna-Deva- 
Raya was nearing that age when he died. According to 
another tradition, Krishna-Deva-Raya is said to have 
been born in Saka 1409, corresponding to A.D. 1487, 
This date appears nearer the truth as it is in agreement 
with the statement of Nuniz who lived at Vijayanagar 
during the reign of Krishna-Deva-Raya and wrote from 
personal knowledge that he was “ over twenty years ” 
at the time the unsuccessful attempt on his life v/as made 
by his brother Vlra-Narasiinha II, which, as we have 
seen, was towards the close of the latter’s reign. (A.S.I, 
1908-09, Page 174 quoting Lives of Telugu Poets, 169; 
Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 315). It would seem to follow 
from this that Krishna-Deva-Raya should have been born 
in or about the year 1487-88 A.D. If so, when he 
died in 1530, he should have been about 42 years old. 
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Both literary works and inscriptions testify in abundant 
detail to the extensive warfare in which Krishna-Deva- 
Baya engaged during the greater part of his reign. 
According to Nuniz, one of his first acts on the assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty was to send “ without delay ” his 
nephew—son of Vira-Narasimha II—and his own 
“three ” younger brothers to the fortress of Chandragiri 
apparently for being confined there. Nuniz also states 
that his nephew remained there till he died. After doing 
this “ for his own safety/’ Krishna-Deva-Raya, it would 
seem, staj^ed in the city of Vijayanagar “ for a year and 
a half without going outside of it, learning the affairs of 
the kingdom and looking at the testaments of past 
kings.” Among these he is said to have found one of 
king Narasimha I, in which he had desired that his 
successors should capture three fortresses which at his 
death had remained in revolt against him, and which he 
could not, in his own lifetime, take. These forts were 
those of Raichur, Mudkal and Udayagiri. Krishna- 
Deva-Raya determined on the conquests of these places. 
Whether the story of the reading of the testament of 
Narasimha I is true or not, there can be little doubt that 
Krishna-Deva-Raya determined early in his career to 
punish, on the one hand, the Orissan king, who had made 
incursions into the Vijayanagar kingdom and had syste¬ 
matically joined the Muhammadans against the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, and on the other, to reduce, 
once and for ever, the northern debatable ground and 


Principal 
events of his 
reign. 


annex it. Before we take up these conquests, it may be 


convenient to set down here in chronological order a few 


other events of no less importance. 


Albuquerque, the Portuguese Governor, sent an Relations 
embassy to Krishna-Deva-Raya at the end of the year 
1509 A.D. to reduce Calicut by land while he himself isos-mo 

\ D 

would assault it simultaneously by sea. Though 
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Albuquerque proposed that be would assist Krishna-Deva- 
JRaya, after the capture of Calicut, against his Muham¬ 
madan enemies of the Deccan, and promised to supply 
horses only to him and not to his enemies, Krishna-Deva- 
Kaya thought it politic not to send any answer. Mean¬ 
while, in 1510, Albuquerque captured Goa and made his 
triumphal entry into it in March 1 of that year. 
Immediately thereafter, he despatched another embassy 
to Krishna-Deva-Raya requesting him to grant permis¬ 
sion to build a fort at Bhatkal for the protection of 
Portuguese trade. Bhatkal, about this time, was a 
favourite landing place, the road from it going north¬ 
wards to Ilonawar, then inland to Bankapur, one of the 
more famous Hoysala capitals and a great trade centre, 
and thence to Banavasi, the great Kadamba capital, in 
the present Shimoga district, and then, via Ranibennur, 
over the plains to Hospet and Vijayanagar. Though 
Krishna-Deva-Raya received the embassy “solemnly,” 
he did not grant the request, apparently because he did 
not desire to break out with Adil Shiih of Bijapur 
just then and was perhaps even anxious that the latter 
should retake Goa, from the Portuguese interlopers. At 
the same time, Krishna-Deva-Raya, wdth a desire to 
maintaining friendly relations with the Portuguese, sent 
a message of congratulations to Albuquerque on his 
capture of Goa. Adil Shah, however, re-took Goa, Albu¬ 
querque receiving no aid from Krishna-Deva-Raya and 
evacuating the place, after mercilessly murdering the 
princiiml Muhammadan inhabitants in it. Adil Shah, 
however, was in November 1510 called off to Bijapur, 
owing to internal dissensions. Rasul Khan, his deputy 
at Goa, lost the place to Albuquerque, who re-entered it 
on December Ist most cruelly putting to the sword 
6,000 Muhammadan men, women and children on the 
occasion. Rasul Khan made a desperate attempt to 
retake it in 1512, but failed. Immediately the news of 
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the recapture of Goa by the Portuguese reached Krishna- 
Deva-Kaya, he sent ambassadors to Albuquerque to con¬ 
gratulate him on the event. He also permitted the 
Portuguese to build a fort at Bhatkal to protect their 
trade. It is not clear from the available evidence whether 
it was not the desire of Krishna-Deva-Raya to get 
possession of Goa himself, if circumstances permitted. As 
will be remembered, Goa was an old Vijayanagar posses¬ 
sion and had been lost by it to the Muhammadans in the 
reign of Mallikflrjuna, and Narasimha I had tried to 
retake it in 1482 A.D., but without success. Since then, 
successive Vijayanagar kings had had their eye on the 
place. According to the report of Father Luis, the 
Portuguese priest who had been sent to Krishna-Deva- 
Raya’s court, it would seem that the Portuguese had 
been befriended by one Timoja (probably Timma-Raja), 
apparently the Vijayanagar emissary at the place. 
Father liuis had declared that he could be no friend but 
a traitor, so far as the Portuguese were concerned, as he 
had, in conjunction with the chief in Gersoppa, pro¬ 
mised Krishna-Deva-Raya, that he would take Goa 
before the Portuguese could fortify tlieir possessions 
therein, if he sent a fully equipped army to seize the 
place. The recapture of the place by the Portuguese on 
December 1, 1510 prevented this design. Krishna-Deva- 
Raya, however, made the best of wliat he could, of the 
event. He should have thought little of the Portuguese 
as a political power, and to kindle their cupidity as 
traders, while gratifying his own desire to secure horses 
for his intended conquests, he proposed to his ambassa¬ 
dors that Albuquerque should supply him horses in 
preference to Adil Shah of Bijapur. Albuquerque while 
pretending to be friendly with the i\ruhammadans, sent 
a civil message to Krishna-Deva Raya that he was 
more inclined to provide him with cavalry mounts 
rather than his Muhammadan enemy. In 1514^ 
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Erishna-Deva-Raya made the tempting offer of £20,000 
for the exclusive trade to trade in horses and renewed the 
offer once again a little later. On the first occasion, 
Albuquerque refused the offer, and on the second, having 
received a similar offer from Adil Shah, he informed 
Krishna-Deva-Raya that he would exclusively supply him 
with all his horses, if he would pay him 30,00C cruzadoes 
per annum for the supply and send his own servants to 
Goa to fetch them. Albuquerque also proposed that he 
would aid the king in his wars if he was paid his military 
expenses. At the same time, he wrote to Adil Shah 
promising him the refusal of all his horses, if he would 
surrender to him in the name of the king of Portugal a 
portion of the mainland opposite the island of Goa- 
Before either of these proposals could be settled, Albu¬ 
querque died and nothing came of them. It will be 
seen, however, from the sequel that Krishna-Deva-Kaya 
kept up his friendly intercourse with the Portuguese and 
not only imported horses through their agency, but made 
use of their engineering and skill in artillery in the 
development of his civil works and in the conduct of his 
military warfare. 

The chronology of the principal events of the reign of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya is not by any means clear. The 
following may, on a fair consideration of all the known 
facts, be taken as a near approximation to the actual 
facts:— 

1509 A-D.-—TLh coronation at Vijayanagar. Building of 
the Ranganatha temple in front of the inner shrine of Viru- 
paksha temple at Vijayanagar and a gopura there. 

1509-11 A.D .—Stays peacefully at Vijayanagar studying 
the past history of the kingdom. Engaged in settling internal 
affairs and preparing for the wars that he had fixed his 
mind on. 

151^ A.D .—Reduction of Sivasamudram and Seringapatam, 
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1512- 13 A.D. —First expedition to East Coast against 
Pratapa-Rudra, the Gajapati king of Orissa and his Muham¬ 
madan allies. Capture of Udayagiri. 

1513- ^14 A.D —At the end of the Udayagiri Campaign, 
returns to Vijayanagar and begins building Krishnasvami 
temple. Endows the temple on the consecration of the image 
in it in 1514 A.D. Begins building the House of Victory, 
the Hazara Ramasvami and the Vithalasvami temples at 
Vijayanagar. 

1514 A.D. —Second expedition to the East Coast. Capture 
of Addanki, Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, Nagarjunikonda, 
Tangedu, Ketavaram and other strongholds. 

1515 A.D. —Capture of Kondavidu and its chief defenders 
Kesavapiitra and Prince Virabhadra, son of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
Gajapati King of Orissa. Gifts to Amaresvara temple by the 
king and his two queens. 

1515— 16 A.D. —Krishna-Deva-Raya appoints Prince Vira¬ 
bhadra. governor of Male-Ben nur slvic in the present 
Davangere Taluk, Chitaldrug District. 

1516- 17 A.D *—Third expedition to the East Coast; visits 
Ahobalarn in the Kurnool District; encamps at Bezwada; 
remits taxes amounting to 10,000 vardhas in favour of Siva and 
Vishnu temples in the Chola country. Besieges KondapalU 
and reduces it, taking Prahara-sena-eiraschandra-Mahax^atra, 
Bijjaii Khan and others; capture of Anantagiri, Urdrakonda, 
Wilaguda, Aruvapalli, Jallipalli, Kandikonda, Kappaluvayi, 
Nalagonda. Kainbharnettu, Kanakagiri, Sankaragiri and other 
strongholds—all situate in the present Raichur, Nalgonda and 
Warrangal districts of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions; 
advances on Simhadri (modern Simhachalam) in the Vizaga- 
patam District and Potnur (modern Pottunuru in the same 
District) ; capture of Potnur and planting of a pillar of victory 
there ; flight of Pratapa-Rudra from Potnur ; devastation of 
Oddadi (or Oriya country) ; destruction of Katakapuri (modern 
Cuttack) ; flight of Pratapa-Rudra from Katakapuri ; gifts to 
the Simhachalam temple by himself and his two queens 
Chinna-devi and Tirumala-devi ; marriage of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya to Jaganmohini, daughter of Pratapa-Rudra ; 
conclusion of peace; cession of territories north of the 
Krishna to Pratapa-Rudra; return of Krishna-Deva-Raya to 
Vijayanagar. 
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1517-18 A,D. —Visits on his way back to the capital, to 
offer worship, the temples of Kalahasti and Chidambaram at 
both of which places he ordered the construction of bi^j gopuras, 
etc. Expedition against “ Catiur,” on the Coromandel coast, 
which has not yet been satisfactorily identified. 

1519 A.D, —Gift of villages to Simhaohalam temple made 
by the Gajapati King in the name of Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
These villages had been first obtained by Krishna-Deva-Raya 
from King Pratfipa-Rudra, who transferred them to the temple 
on Kri8hna-Deva-Raya\s behalf. Construction of the new 
town of Niigalapuram, modern Hospet. 

1520 A.D. —Construction of a big reservoir close to Naga- 
lapuram with the aid of the Portuguese Engineer Joao de la 
Ponte. 

1520 A.D. —War against Bijapur Sultiin. Siege and battle 
of Raichur. Annexation of the Raichur Doab to Vijayanagar. 
Capture of Kulharga and reinstatement of deposed Muham¬ 
madan prince on the throne. 

1524-25 A.D. — Krishna-Deva-Raya crowns Prince Tiru- 
malaiya Deva, as King (or co-ruler). 

1525 A.D. —Prince Tirumalaiya-Deva’s death by poison at 
the hands of Timmanna-Dannayaka, son of Saluva-Timma. 
Saluva-Tirnma, his two sons and his brother Govinda cast into 
prison and blinded. Death of Timmanna-Dannayaka. 

Circa 1525-26 A.D. —Adil Shah’s attempts to retake 
Raichur frustrated by Krishna-Deva-Raya. 

1529-30 A.D. —Krishna-Deva-Raya’s preparations to take 
Belgaum. Sends ambassadors to Goa for obtaining help from 
the Portuguese in this connection. 

1530 A.D. —Sudden death of Krishna-Deva-Raya at 
Vijayanagar, while preparing his projected expedition against 
Belgaum. 

Krishna-Deva-Raya’s anxiety to secure a steady and 
constant supply of horses was necessitated by the plans 
he was maturing, at about this time (December 1510 
A.D.), for the conquest of the Orissan king and the 
Baichur Doab. As a preliminary to the execution of 
this plan, he appears to have led an expedition against 
the Ummattur chief who had practically asserted his 
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independence. The details pertaining to this warfare 
are not clear. The Ummattur chief of the time was 
Malla-Kaya-Vodeyar, who bore the title Ghihha-Rdya. 
How be came to possess this title and on what ground he 
claimed to possess the title of heir-apparent {Chikkardya- 
patta) is nowhere indicated. (See Ill, Malavalli 

95). It is possible that he was connected with the family 
of one of the sons of Mallikarjuna, the last king of the 
first dynasty who ruled over the Terakanambi country 
(see under MalUkdrjuna) which the Ummattur chiefs 
had subsequently claimed as their own, having established 
their permanent rule (stfiirard/ya). In an inscription 
dated 1505 A.D., Chikka-Raya describes himself as the 
Imperial Lord (Ckakresvara) of Penukonda. (E.C. IV, 
Gundlupet (57). buch a claim could only have been made 
by a person who considered himself as a scion of the 
former ruling family. Chikka-Kaya was established on 
the island of Sivasamudram at the falls of the Cauvery. 
It was f<ir this reason that he is referred to in the records 
of the period as the chief of Sivasamudram or Sivasamu- 
dram-6f?mr which included a great part of the present 
Bangalore District. According to the report furnished 
by Father Luis to Albuquerque, about December 1510, 
it is inferable that Chikka-Raya had rebelled about that 
time and had seized the city of Penukonda “ saying that 
it belonged to himself by right.” It was evidently to 
put down this rebel that, as Father Luis reported, 
Krishna-Deva-Ra^’^a “ was getting ready a small, expedi* 
tion of seven thousand men” against him. (Sewell, 
Forgotten Empire, 126). Father Luis added, in his 
letter, “ that after he had taken the rebel, the king would 
proceed to certain places on the East Coast.” This fixes 
the date of the expedition against Chikka-Raya and shows 
that it was undertaken before his invasion of the East 
Coast country. The Amaravati Inscription of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya is the only record which refers to his 
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conquest of Sivasamudram prior to his capture of Udaya- 
giri, thus confirming Father Liuis* statements. There is 
other confirmatory evidence from foreign travellers and 
Muhammadan historians as to this fact. {E.I. VIII, 
17-2*2). The Telugu poems Pdrijatapaliaranamii and 
Krishna-Udya-Vijayamu also mention the capture of 
Sivasamudram, while the Rdyavdchakamu also fur¬ 
nishes a few details about it, though Nuniz does not 
mention it. According to the Rdijavdchakamu, the 
reduction of the Ummattiir chief was the first item in 
the tour of conquests undertaken by Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
It calls the chief of Sivasamudram as Ganga-Raya and 
states that the latter place was taken after a single day’s 
fighting. The Pdrijdtdpaharanamu (end of Canto II) 
adds the interesting information that Krishna-Deva- 
Raya pulled down the walls of Ummattur and Sivasamu¬ 
dram, its citadel. The Rdyavdchakamu states that after 
the reduction of Sivasamudram and its being garrisoned 
by his own troops, Krishna-Deva-Raya proceeded to 
Seringapatam from where, after examining the fortifica¬ 
tions and worshipping the god there, he marched on towards 
Ikkeri. What became of Chikka-raya (? Ganga-Raya) 
after the conquest is not known. He probably fell in the 
war. His son Vlrappa Vodeyar was evidently allowed 
b^^ Krishna-Deva-Raya to rule over the Seringapatam 
country, as we have a,t least three records of his making 
grants, one of them under the orders of Krishna-Deva- 
Raya, as chief of Seringapatam. {E.C, III, Seringapatam 
10 dated in 1510 and Mysore 5 dated in 1517 A.D.). 
But certain inscriptional records suggest that the 
province of Terakanambi was from about this time lost 
to the Ummattur chiefs. One lithic record dated in 1513 
A.D. states that the Terakanambi country was bestowed 
on SMluva-Govinda-Raya, brother of Saluva-Timma, the 
minister of Krishna-Deva-Raya. (E.G.IV, Gundlupet 3). 
A series of grants by Saluva-Govinda-Raya, dated in 
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1522 and 1523 A.D., show that he was in charge of the 
Terakanambi province. (E,C. IV, Gundlupet 1 and 35 
dated in 1522 and Chamrajnagar 99 and 111 dated in 

1523 A.D.). There are other grants of his dated in 1519 
and 1521. (See E,C. Ill, T.-Narsipur 73 dated in 1519 
and 42 dated in 1521). It has to be presumed 
that, with the defeat of Chikka-Baya, Penukonda was 
recovered. 

Krishna-Deva-Raya’s invasion of Mysore is also 
referred to in a record from Melkote dated in 1551 A.D- 
It refers to the invasion as an “ avantara,” i.e., a calamity 
1906-7, Paras 43-44; 1907-8, Para 6b). The 
Dodda Jataka plates of Nagamangala, dated 1512 A.D., 
record a gift by the king to a learned Brahman in the 
person of Gangadhara of Sivaganga of a village called 
Hiri-Jattiga (modern Dodda-Jataka, from where the 
plates come) and four hamlets adjoining, re-naming the 
village Chinnadevipura, after Chinna-Devi, one of his 
favourite queens. The grant was probably made after the 
conquest of Ummattur, when the king was present in 
person in the Hoysala country, where the village granted 
is described to be situated. (M.A,R. 1914-15, Para 93). 
In 1517 A.D., another grant was made by the king, at 
the capital, in favour of god Gangadhara. {Ibid), 

About the time the suppression of the political disturb¬ 
ances that gave rise to the invasion against bivasamu- 
dram took place, Demarasayya, son of Kondamarasayya, 
apparently became (or was confirmed) Governor of 
Penukonda. According to a record dated in 1513 A.D., he 
was instrumental in getting the taxes on Devaddya and 
Brahmaddya lands, which had been imposed during the 
period of political disturbances referred to, abolished. 
{M.E.B, 1914, Para 30). This shows that this abolition 
was a political move intended to win over the people. 
The remission was preceded by a big sacrifice at Penu¬ 
konda, at which the remission was announced as a gift 
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at the time the final oblation was offered to Agni, the 
god of fire. {Ibid). 

^iohnr” According to Ferishta, Krishna-Deva-Raya is said to 

PortreBB, 1512 ha\e invaded in 1512 A.D. Adil Shah’s territory and to 
have attacked the fortress of Raichur and taken it to¬ 
gether with Mudkal. This, however, is not confirmed 
by Nuniz or by Father Luis who states that, after the 
reduction of the rebel chief who had seized Penukonda, 
the king was proceeding on certain places in the East 
Coast. The Rdyavdehakamu and the Krifilina-Udya- 
Vijayamu, however, suggest that Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
after the reduction of Sivasaraudrain, proceeded with his 
army towards the frontiers of Bijapur and captured a 
number of places and then advanced against the Orissan 
king, next proceeded against Ahmednagar and finally 
against Kulbarga. It is diHicult, however, to say whether 
the order of narration follows the actual order in which 
the events occurred. If Nuniz is correct that Krishna- 
Deva-Kaya’s first attack on Raichur was made in 1520 
A.D., then the statement of Ferishta that there was an 
earlier attack in 1512 will have to be rejected. It is 
possible, however, that, as mentioned in the Telugu 
works above referred to, Krishna-Deva-Raya might have 
on his return journey from the Sivasamudram country 
taken a few places which lay in the Bijapur territories. 
These minor conquests might have been included in 
the narrative by the Telugu authors irrespective of 
the order in which they were taken. 


Ministere, The chief minister of Krisiina-Dcva-Raya practically 
Mid^ncraiB. throughout the whole of his reign was Saluva-Timma, 
whom Paes calls Temerasa (i.e., Tiinmarasa) and Nuniz^ 
Sdlvatinica, Sallvatina, Salvatirnya, etc. His full name 
appears to have been Saluva-Tiininayya, shortened in 
inscriptions into Saluva-Timma. He was called “ Saluva’*^ 
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because he served kings who bore that title, they them¬ 
selves having taken it over from the kings of the Saluva 
Dynasty. The story of how he averted the attempted 
assassination of Krishna-Deva-liaya when he was yet an 
young man has been narrated above. Krishna-Deva thus 
virtually owed to him his throne. Paes notes that ‘‘ he 
brought up the king and made him king and so the king 
looks on him like a father. Whenever the king calls to 
him, Im addresses him as ‘ Lord Salvatinica,’ and all the 
captains and nobles of the realm make salaam to him.** 
Because he was treated as “ Appa’* or “ Father,’* ji 
being a mere honorific termination, he was commonly 
known in his own time and subsequently to the people 
as Appdji, The many stories of Raya and Aj^pciji (see 
a collection published by Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., 
Madras) refer to him and the great sovereign whom he 
served. He was evidently a Minister, head and ears 
above tlie contemporaries of his time. His political cun¬ 
ning, his capacity for work and his administrative skill 
was utilized to the fullest extent by Krishna-Deva-Baya. 
A record dated in 1510 calls him “ Tantra-Nayaka ’* and 
as skilled in listening to instruction. He was Prime- 
Minister, Provincial Governor, and military leader. A 
popular Telugu verse quoted by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
speaks of him thus: The best of Kings, Krishnaraya, 
called you “ Ayya,” i.e., “Father,” Oh ! Timmarasayya 1 
where is your equal ? You are (surely) the sugar-cane 
bowed (god) i.e., Manmatha! ** Apparently he was a 
handsome man, thus uniting good looks with extraordi¬ 
narily great abilities. So high, indeed, was he considered 
to be in the estimation of Krishna-Deva-Baya, that in one 
record he is called Krishna-Deva’s “ own body ” and 
styled “ Dharanivaraha.” (^l.S.7. 1908-09, 1H3 ; A/.JE7.B. 
1897, No. 186.), He was a BnUiman of the Kaundinya 
Gotra and son of Riichaya and grandson of Vemaya, (/?./. 
VI, 234). As will be seen from what follows, he took 
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part in the wars of the reign, accompanying the king 
and arranging for the administration of the conquered 
country. He was appointed Governor of Kondavldu on 
its reduction and it was administered in his name in 
succession by his nephews, Nadindla (who were also his 
sons-in-law,) Appa and Nadindala Gopa. He also put 
down an attack on Kondavldu and settled the government 
of that country. 

In a record dated in Saha 1443 (or A.D. 1521), he is 
entitled Saluva-Timmarasayya. It has been 

suggested that this title was given to him “ on account 
of his heroic capture of Kondavldu in Saka 1437.*’ 
(M.E.R, 1916, Para 66 ; App. B. 433). As the king was 
himself in chief command at this seige, it would be more 
correct to say that this title was given ‘^to him for the 
splendid services he rendered to the king in reducing 
this fortress. 

Gopa was governor of Gooty and Appa of Solur-sime 
in the present Mysore State. (E.I. VI, 112 ; E.C. IX, 
Magadi 11 dated in 1520 A.D.). Himself and his 
nephews were Sanskrit scholars, (See below). The king 
never did anything—declaring war or making peace — 
without consulting him. Whether it was the manage¬ 
ment of the nine days festival at the capital or the recep-. 
tion of the inhabitants of a captured city in the field, 
Saluva-Timma had to do the preliminaries and put 
matters through. He was trusted implicitly by Krishna- 
Deva-Raya and so, when he felt such trust had been 
betrayed in the matter of the poisoning of his little son, 
Tirumala-Deva, the king’s anger evidently knew no 
bounds, and he chastised him in a public manner and 
lodged him and his two sons, Saluva-Timmanna-Danna- 
yaka and Guvinda, in prison. For securing them, he 
sought the assistance of the Portuguese resident in the 
capital. According to Nuniz, Krishna-Deva-Raya in 
open Court addressed him thus :— 
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** 1 held thee always as my great friend, and now for these 
forty years thou hast been Governor in this Kingdom, which 
thou gavest me ; yet I am under no obligation to thee for that, 
because in doing so, tbou didst act in a way contrary to thy 
duty. Thou wert bound, since my lord, the king, my brother, 
commanded so, to put out mine eyes ; yet thou didst not carry 
out his will nor obey him, but instead thou didst cheat him 
and the eyes of a goat wore put out, wherefore since thou 
didst not fulfil his command, thou wert a traitor, and thy 
sons with thee, for whom I have done so much. Now 1 have 
learnt that my son died of poison given to him by thee and 
thy sons, and for that ye are here all made prisoners.” 

So saying, he laid hands on them, and cast them into 
prison, where they stayed three years. Saluva-Tiinma 
was, meanw'hile, superseded in his position as Chief 
Minister and one Kondamarasayya took his place, 
Timmanna-Dannayaka, his elder son, escaped from 
prison and was captured* He, his brother Govinda and 
their father Saluva-Timma were next blinded, by order 
of the king, while Timmanna-Dannayaka died. The 
charge of poisoning rests on the above statement of 
Nuniz and is indirectly confirmed by certain inscriptions, 
which do not mention the fact of poisoning but mention 
the prince,. Tiruraala-Deva, in certain records dated 1524, 
after which there is no mention of him. (See above). 
Whether Saluva-Timma was guilty as accessory either 
before or after the fact will probably be never determined* 
His previous probity, his love for Krishna-Deva, his 
rescuing him from the assassin’s knife and his eminent 
services did not stand him in good stead. Similis 
simili gaudet (like is pleased with like), goes the Latin 
saying. Nevertheless, History will adjudge that he 
deserved the sad fate that overtook him if the charge 
was really anything more than a mere suspicion, 
Krishna-Deva’s charge that he saved him against the 
injunctions of his brother, the King, creates an irksome 
feeling that he was acting on mere suspicion against his 
M. or. voii. II. 113 
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minister, in the belief that he might have been actually 
connected with, if be had not connived at, his little son’s 
death. The charge, however, is too direct to be thrown 
aside peremptorily, though it is just possible that Krishna- 
Deva might have acted in a fit of anger. That he was 
subject to such fits ’* is testified to by Paes who had 
known him personally and at close quarters. (See above). 
The fall of the great and aged minister is pathetic in the 
extreme, especially when we remember that he saved to 
the world so distinguished a ruler as Krishna-Deva- 
Baya. 

Saluva-Timma had an younger brother, also named 
Govinda, who served for some time as Governor of Gooty 
and then became Governor successively of Kugaganad, 
Terakanambi and the capital city itself. {M.E.R, 1892, 
No. 340; E,C. IV, Gundlupet 3; and A Forgotten 
Empire^ 284). In a record dated in 1519 A.D.,he styles 
himself Mahdpradhdna (Prime Minister) and in another 
dated in 1523 (? 1521), he calls himself Sirapradhdtia, 
Another inscription of Saluva-Govindarajayya, brother of 
Saluva-Timma, dated in 1519 A.D., records a grant of land 
at Alakere in Yelandur Taluk for the merit of his 
sovereign. {M,AM. 1910-17, Para 112). He also made a 
grant to the Virasaiva Aa at Sutturii in 1517 A.D. 
(jB.C. Ill, Nanjangud 124, as revised in M.A.R. 1918, Para 
110). He continued as a minister up to at least 1538 
A.D., when we find him making the grant of a village 
in Nanjangud taluk. {M.A,R. 1918, Para 111). Saluva- 
Timma appears to have had the assistance of a subordinate 
minister styled Upa Pradhdna in the person of one Soma- 
arasa, son of Melarasa (or Mela-mainantril of Chandra- 
giri who is mentioned in one record dated in 1518 
A.D. {M.E.R. 1898, App. A. No. 186 of 1897). He 
is probably the same as Tippasoma mentioned in a 
record from Shimoga (E.C, VII, Shimoga 1) dated in 
1513 A.D. 
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Saluva-Timma was succeeded in the Premier’s post 
by a person called “ Ajaboissa” (Ayyapparasa) or “ Aja- 
parcatimapa ” (Ayyapparasa-Timrnapa), son of ‘‘Code- 
merade ” identified with “ Comdamara,” one of the 
provincial chiefs mentioned by Nuniz. The latter? 
perhaps, stands for Kondamarasayya. Kondamanayaka 
and Kondama Nayudu would indicate his connection 
with the army. He was one of those who accompanied 
the King in the Hast Coast and Raichur campaigns. (See 
above). He was Governor of Udayagiri, from the time 
of its capture. He was a Brahman of the Bharadvaja 
Gotra, and son of Timmarasayya (given as Veinarasayya) 
in another record. That his parents were really Timma¬ 
rasayya and Singayaiuma (or Sangamambika) is confirmed 
by other records. (See M,E.R. .1916, Para 66; App. 
B. 336; M.E.R. 1912, Page 80; see Netlore Inscrip¬ 
tions III, App. 1. pages 1475-6). He is referred to in 
some stray records as Kondapparasayya. {Nellore Inscrip¬ 
tions II, Kandakur No. 27, pp. 536-8, dated in 1514 A.D.; 
Kandakur No. 39, pp. 560-1 ; III Udayagiri No. 4, pp* 
1333-34, dated in 1515 ; Kandakur No. 30, pp. 512-3 
dated in 1520 A.D.; HI Podili No. 36, pp. 1197-1200 
dated in 1520 A.D.). He is generally styled in these 
records “ Hayasam Kondamarasayya,” probably because 
he was at one time Secretary to the King. Nuniz states 
that Kondamarasa was the person who canvassed and 
carried out the death of the son of King Saluva-Nara- 
simha I at Penukonda. (See ante). His successor at 
Udayagiri was Ay 3 *aparasu ; one of whose records, dated 
in 1527 A.D., is known. (M.E.R. No. 209 of 1894; 
Inscription in Madras Presidency II, Nellore 350). An 
inscription dated in 1522 A.D. found at Dadikombu, near 
Dindigul, in the Madura District, shows that he had 
temperary jurisdiction over that Province at that time. 
He is stated in it to have issued orders to a certain 
Timmaya-Nayakar to repair an ancient anicut and dig a 
M. Gr. voii. II. 113* 
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canal called Kdveri-Vallahhan. {^ee M.E.R. 1894, App. 
B. No. 4; also 1908-9, page 184,/./i. 2). From 

inscriptions found in the Nellore District, it is known 
that Kondamarasayya was the Kdnjaharta (Agent) for 
Krishna-Deva-Raya in the Udayagiri province. He is 
said to have built the large tanks at Anantasagaram and 
Kaluvaya in the Nellore District. After his transfer from 
Udayagiri about 15*27-8 A.D., we find him governing 
Kondavidu as deputy under Rayasam Timmarasayya. 
{Nellore Inscriptions I, Darsi 33; see also HI, App. 
page 1476). 

The Chdiasamudram record dated in 1517 A.D. supplies 
the interesting information about him that he was the 
grand-son of Srlpatyacharya, the chief of Podaturu, a 
flourishing village in the Dravida country. He belonged, 
it is said, to the Udayagiri-Kannadiga sect and was the 
chief of fortresses like Penukonda, Udayagiri, etc. He is 
spoken as the hero who actually accomplished for 
Krishna-Raya the planting of the pillars of victory at 
Simhadri and Srlkurmarn and as a scholar who was 
acquainted with the curious writings prevalent in the 
fifty-six countries. This record shows he accompanied 
his sovereign in his campaigns against the Kalinga King, 
when, after defeating him, he planted a pillar of victory 
at Pottunuru. The other pillar of victory at Srlkurmarn 
mentioned in this record goes to confirm Krishna-Raya's 
complete conquest of the Kalinga Kingdom, which, 
according to Peddana, ended with the burning of Cuttack. 
{M^E.R. 1912, App. C. No. 87). Kondamarasayya pro¬ 
bably died somewhere about 1625 A.D., for we have a 
grant in that year of Rayasam Ayyapparasayya “in order 
that Kondamarasayya may attain bliss.” He must have 
died by the time this record was engraved. {M.E.R. 
1913, App. C. 96). Ayyapparasayya was Governor of 
Kondavidia, as stated above, in the last days of Krishna-* 
Deva’s reign. During Achyuta’s time, he was Governor 
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of the Gbandikota country. (Af.S.B. 1909, No. 499 of 
1907). He was also for a time the agent of the king in 
the Southern dominions about 1527 A.D., (M.E.R. 1920, 
Para 46 ; App. C. Nos. 286 dated in Kali 4628 and 290 
dated in Saka 1449, Kali 4628, Cyclic year Sarvajit). 

In 1530 A.D., one Chandrasekharayya was governing 
the Srl-Saila-Eai 5 'a as the representative (avasaram) of 
Erishna-Deva-Kaya. (M.E.R. 14 of 1915). Vlrabhadra- 
Maharaya, son of Pratapa-Rudra of Orissa, was Governor 
of Maleya-Bennur-sIme in the present Mysore State, 
(See ante. E.C. XII, Davangere 107 dated 1516 A.D.)* 
A grant by this prince for the merit of Erishna-Deva- 
R'lya, dated in Saka 1438, or A.D. 1516 A.D., has been 
traced in the Madaksira Taluk, in the present Anantapur 
District. {M.E.R. 1918 quoting App. B. No. 74 which 
seems wrong). The province to which he was appointed 
was known as Vim Bhadra Hdyaslm.ai. (M.E.R, 1921, 
Para 50; App. B. No. 466 of 1920 dated in Saka 1440 or 
A.D. 1518). One Bagnr Mallarasa or Mallarasayya, 
described as a “great minister” in certain records, is 
found mentioned in Chitaldrug dated in 1517 and 1518 
A.D. {E.C. XI, Holalkere 70 and 73). Timmanna- 
Dannayaka, son of Saluva-Timma, was governing a part 
of the present Bangalore District, until shortly before his 
death. {E.G, IX, Magadi 6 and 82, dated in 1524 A.D.). 
Vlra-Iramadi-Bhairasa-Vodeya was governing Kalasa» 
(JS.C. VI, Mudgere 39). His minister Surappa-Senabova 
was manager of the Ealasa country in 1524 A.D. (^.C.VI, 
Mudgere 62). Mangaluru-Barkakuru-rajya was governed 
by Ratnappodeya of the family of Baicha-Dandadhipa 
in 1512 A D. and 1515 A.D. (M.E.R. 1901, Nos. 42 and 
64 of 1901). In 1425 A.D,, one Vitharasa-Odeya was in 
charge of this province. (Ibid No, 150). Saluva-Immadi- 
Deva-Raya was governing the Haiva^ Tulu and Konkana 
provinces from his capital at Gersoppe. Saluva-Nayakkar, 
a scion of another Saluva family, was in charge of the 
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Tiruvadi-Sime, identified with Tiruvadi in the present 
South Arcot District. (Af. fiT.R. 1897, App. B. Nos 3 17 
and 118 dated in 1526 and 1526 A.D.). A number of 
inscriptions found in the Ohingleput and Madura Districts 
and the J?udukkota State refer to one Sellappa Vlra- 
Narasimha-nayakkan. These are dated in 1510 and 
1515 A.D. {M,E.R. 1909, No. 426 ; 1901, No. 233 ; 1906 
No. 3)9; 1908, Nos. 91, 92 and 361). Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has identified him with Vira-Narasimha entitled 
Sdluva-Danndyaka mentioned in one epigraph found at 
■Urattur in the Chingleput District and with Sd^vanay 
or Salvanyque mentioned by Nuniz as the ruler of a large 
territory bordering on Ceylon. (See Chronicle oj Nuniz 
in A Forgotten Empire, 384; A.SJ. 1908-9, 185, J.n 1). 
Apparently he belonged to the Saluva family of South 
Arcot and was the person against whom Achyuta-Deva-* 
Raya led an expedition. He was in charge of Tiruvadi- 
rajya, or modern Travancore. (See below). There should 
have been many other chiefs and Provincial Governors, 
whose names inscriptions do not record but are referred 
to in the Bdyavdchakamu and Krislmardya-vijayamu, 
though not in all cases by their names. 

According to an inscription at Siddhalingamadam in 
South Arcot District, one Taranikka Mangarasaiyyan 
was governor of Tiruvadi-rajya in the Cyclic yeQ,vSrimukha 
(Saka 1436 = 1514 A.D.). {M.E,U. 1910, App. B. 

No. 426 of 1909). He is probably the Karnika Man- 
garasa, son of Hariyappa, a member of the Saluva 
family, who is descended as Viceroy of the king in 
Tiruvadirajya. {M.E.B. 1922, Para 51; App. C. 13. dated 
in Saka 1435, or A.D. 1513 ; see also App. B. 307 and 
319 and App. C. No. 184). This would suggest that 
Travancore formed a province of theVijayanagar Hmpire 
at this period. Another was Saluva Tirumalayya-Deva- 
Maharaja, of the family to which Saluva Narasimba I 
belonged, who was gpvernor of part of the modern Guntur 
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District {M.E.B. 1923, Para 80, App. B. Nos. 754 and 756 
dated in 1543 and 1544 referring to grants previously 
made to him in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Raya by his 
minister Timmarasaiya). Trimbicara, who is mentioned 
as a provincial chief by Nuniz as having joined Krishna- 
Deva-Raya before the battle of Raichur, has been 
identified with Tryambaka-Udaiyar, son of Tipparasa- 
Udaiyar, the governor of Muluvai country. {M.E.R. 
1916, Para 66 ; App. B. Nos. 138 and 140 dated in Saha 
1455 which is a mistake for SaTca 1445 and Sakci 1444 
or A.D. 1522 and 1523). Another officer of Krishna- 
Deva was Adappattu Vaiyappa Nayaka, who is referred 
to in a record at Tiruppakuli (Chingleput District) dated 
in the Cyclic year Vishu ( = Sfikcb 1444) or 1523 A.D. 
Another subordinate was Mahamandalesvara Alamandala 
Sarvayyadeva-Ch6da«Maharrija, who is mentioned in a 
record from the Guntur District, dated in Saka 1445 or 
A.D. 1523. He was apparently a divisional governor in 
the Vinukonda-Slma. Another feudal chief of Krishna- 
Deva was Adiyappa-Nayakkar, who has been identified 
with Adappanayque of Nuniz. He is probably the same 
as Adapi-Nayaningaru, mentioned above. His brother 
SInappa-Nayakkar was also a subordinate chief. (A/.J5.JB. 
1916, Para 66, App. C. 246). Adiyappa is called an 
officer of the door (Vamt). Apparently he was originally 
employed in the king’s Palace. Allasani-Peddana, the 
king’s Poet Laureate, was also a provincial governor, 
having charge of Karivachchi-sima, included in the 
present South Arcot District. (See M.E.R. 1916, App. B. 
No. 623 dated in 1442, Pramathi, or A.D. 1520-21), A 
further reference to him will be found below. 

A record dated in Saka 1440 or 1518 A.D. which 
comes from Piranmalai in the Rarnnad District discloses 
the name of another subordinate chief, Ponnambalana'^ha 
Tondaimilnar, who, among other titles, claims the one of 
‘‘he who levied tribute from Ceylon in seven days.” 
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He was the chief of Arantangi in the Tanjore District, 
not far away from Pudukkotai. (M.JB.B. 1924, Para 43 ; 
App. C. No. 201). Another chief was Tirumala-Nayaka> 
on whose behalf Sevvappa-Nayaka, his Dalvai, made a 
grant in 1522 A.D. {M.E.R. 1924, Para 44 ; App. C. 
No. 145). This Sevvappa has been identified with Chevva 
or Chinna-Chevappa-Nayaka who later became the 
progenitor of Nayak family of Tanjore. He is said, both 
in inscriptions and in literary works, to have become 
Viceroy by reason of his relationship with the Royal 
family. He had married an younger sister of Achyuta- 
Deva-Raj^a, brother of Krishna-Deva. (Ibid). Virayya- 
Dannayaka-Udaiyar is described as a general of 
Krishna-Deva in a record dated in 1511 A.D. 
(Af.jB.B. 1926, Para 40; App. C. No. 213). Arasaram 
Demarayya was governor of Ghandikota-sima. {Ibid^ 
App. C, Nos. 402-3 dated in 1526 A.D.). He was succeeded 
in the governorship of that fort in 1530 A.D. by Rayasam 
Ayyapparasayya (Ibid. No. 401), who, as governor of 
Udayagiri, commanded Ghandikota as well. Vairava- 
Nayanar Vijayalaj^adeva and his father Palli-Konda- 
perumal, who affect many titles of curious interest, were 
chiefs in charge of portions of Tanjore and Rilmnad. 
Their ancestors appear to have taken part in the ancient 
Chola-Pandya wars. (Ibid, Nos. 14, 29 and 30 dated in 
1522 and 1526 A.D.). One Dingarasu-Odeya was Viceroy 
of Barakuru in 1525 A.D. He was succeeded by Yatiraja- 
Odeya. (M.E.R, 1927, Para 83; App. C. No. 368). 

Yatiraya-Vodeyar was governor of Barakur in 1626 
A.D. (M,E.R. 1925, Page 24). Belur was in the charge 
of one Singappa-NayaUa in 1519 (E.G. V. Belur 59; 
M.A.B. 1910-11, Para 118). Saluva-Govinda-Raja-Odeyar 
was governing Mugur. Grants made by him in 1519, 
1521 and 1528 have been -found in this State. (Ibid). 
Timmanna-Odeya was in charge of Channapatna-sime 
between 1513 A.D. and 1523 A.D. (lbid\ see also 
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E.C, IX, Channapatna 1516). Various minor chiefs are 
mentioned in certain other records. (See M,A.R. 1913-14, 
Para 98 ; M.AM, 1914-15, Para 93^. 

Immadi Basavappa-Odeya, entitled Bhujapratdpa,vr^^ 
another General of Krishna-Deva. (M,E.R. 1915, 

Para 48; App. B. No. 457). Chandrasekharayya was the 
Governor of Srisailara during the period. His gifts to the 
temple there, are recorded in certain inscriptions dated in 
1529 and 1530 {M.E.B. 1915, App. C. Nos. 15 and 14). 
As he calls himself the son-in-law of Detnarasayya, he 
must have married a grand-daughter of Kondamarasayya, 
one of whose sons was Demarasayya, Governor of Penu- 
konda (See Conquest of Ummattur above). The record 
dated in 1529 states that Chandrasekharayya installed 
stone-statues of Krishnaraya, Demarasayya and himself in 
the Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam, but these are not 
now traceable there. (Ibid, Para 48). 

If the Rdyavdchakamu is to be believed, Krishna- 
Dgva-Rlya, after his capture of Sivasaraudram, turned his 
attention to the occupation of certain parts of the Bijapur 
territory, including Baichur, Mudkal, Adoni and other 
places. In mentioning these places, the poem agrees with 
Ferishta, but it is doubtful, as already suggested, whether 
tliis part of the story is true, especially in view of what 
Nuniz definitely asserts in this connection. However 
this might have been, there is no doubt that Krishna- 
Deva-Raya next concentrated his mind on the driving 
out of the combined forces of the Golkonda and Orissa 
from his territories to the south of the Krishna. In 
mentioning this invasion of the East Coast, Nuniz 
mentions that he was drawn to it by what he read 
in what he calls the “testament “ of “king Narsymga, 
whose minister his (Krishna-Deva-Raya’s) father 
Narsenayque had been,” in which he had left instructions 
that whoever might succeed him should capture the 
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three fortresses of XJdayagiri, Raichur and Mudkal whidh 
had been “ in revolt against him and which “ he had 
not himself taken, because time failed him.” Seeing this 
testament, he adds, Krishna-Deva-Raya saw how badly 
his predecessors had acted in what had been enjoined on 
them and at once prepared armies to proceed against 
them, the first to be attacked being Udayagiri. The 
Rdyavdchakamu and Krishna-Bdya-Vijayamu indicate 
that the aggressions of the combined Golkonda and Orissan 
forces into the Vijayanagar territory south of the Krishna 
had increased rather than decreased during the decade 
that had elapsed since the death of Saluva-Narasirnha I. 
Though Isvara beat off the Bidar forces from Kandakur 
and rivers of blood had run at the battle he fought, both 
the Muhammadan and Orissan forces appear to have 
taken advjintage of the weak reign of Vira-Narasiraha H 
and re-occupied .all the Vijayanagar territories to the 
south of the Krishna. The determined warfare of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya to subjugate the Golkonda and 
Orissan kings shows the lengths to which these monarchs 
should have gone in their re-conquest of these territories. 
The two Telugu works named above, indeed, make specifia 
mention of the atrocities that had been committed by 
them in the areas they re-occupied, after, apparently, 
what should have been some severe struggle, in which 
they should have met with obstructions from the local 
governor.s and people. Before sounding the war drum,i 
Krishna-Deva-Raya appears to have made elaborate 
preparations. During the first year of his reign, lie got; 
the local governors to maintain the full contingent of 
their troops or pay a heavy fine to the State. He 
examined his treasury, the main head of the receipts and' 
expenditure of the State, and the army and its accoutre*-* 
inents. With the aid of Saluva-Tiinnia, his able minister,* 
he made the necessary arrangements for the early 
movement of the troops. To cieate an esprit de corps.] 
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among the leaders, he invited the nobles from the eighteen 
different provinces of his kingdom and stood a dinner for 
them, at which the details of what was being undertaken 
were doubtless driven home to them. Krishna-Deva-Raya 
next ordered the army to advance thirty miles into the 
enemy*s territory and gather from there men, cattle, 
sheep and goats so that they may not be available to the 
enemy. This done, and after due provision had been 
made for the protection of the capital, he sot out with his 
minister, army leaders, troopers and men from the different 
parts of his kingdom. Thus began the war, which, com¬ 
mencing with the reduction, as above said, of Sivasa- 
mudram and the Bijapur fortresses, ended with the defeat 
of the Orissan king in his own territories. As Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was finishing his task of occupying the 
deserted fortresses of Bijapur, news reached that the 
three rulers of Bijapur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar and Golkonda 
had invaded the territory south of the Krishna and had 
been guilty of different kinds of atrocities. They bad ten 
thousand horses and a thousand elephants. Krishna- 
Deva-Ra^^a, angry with the news of the excesses of 
the enemy, sent for one of his generals Pemmasani 
Ramalinga, who presented himself before the king, and 
engaged to lead the forlorn hope. With 80,000 men (so 
says the Bdyavdchakamu)^ he “ marched to the battle 
as to a marriage.” After a short fight, the enemies lost 
4,000 horses; next fell 4,000 more. R;imalinga contrived 
to cross ov^er to the tents, whose ropes he cut and gave 
the alarm signal as promised. On this, Krishna-Deva- 
Raya’s triumphal band struck and his grand army of 
elephants, 00,000 horse and 500,000 infantry, with the 
king himself seated on his elephant pressed forward. 
With this, the river Krishna rose in floods. The enemy’s 
elephants could not bear the fierceness of the attack and 
the summer sun tind fled to the river side and fell into 
the water. The troops- followed^ suit, but most.of them 
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lost their lives in the flood. Jnst a third of the combined 
army remained on the southern side of the river and they 
escaped as best they could on elephants, barges or other¬ 
wise. Most of the elephants could not be persuaded to 
leave the river and their mahouts fled for their lives, 
leaving the animals to themselves. The rout of the 
Muhammadan forces was thus complete and the booty 
was large. The enemy’s many elephants, horses and 
camp equipage fell into the hands of the king and they 
were duly gathered in. Krishna-Deva-Uaya next held a 
court and received the congratulations of ministers, 
generals and court poets. 

The whole of this part of the campaign is not even 
whispered in Nuniz’s Chronicle nor in any of the nume¬ 
rous inscriptions of the period of Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
But they are graphically set down in the two Telugu 
poems above-mentioned, and but for them we would have 
lost all knowledge of it. Apparently, there was an 
alliance between the three allied Muhammadan poten¬ 
tates and the Orissan king, patched up by the agents of 
the former—two of whom Venkoji and DaJoji are named 
in the Krishna-Rdya-Vijayamu —in order to put down the 
rising power of Krishna-Deva-Raya. They had mutually 
agreed upon a definite course of action. According to 
this pre-arranged plan, got up largely through the aid 
of news obtained by means of espionage, which appears 
to have been in full swing at the time, the Bijapur^ 
Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bidar forces were to take 
the field in the earlier part of the campaign and aggress¬ 
ively carry on the warfare into the territories of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya, and if they suffered defeat, Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was sure to cross the Krishna into the 
territories of Pratapa-Rudra, the Gajapati king of Orissa, 
(1497-1540 A.D.) when he was to take the field against 
the Yijayanagar king and beat him back. With this 
plan in view,the Muhammadan monarchshad garrisoned 
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all their frontier fortresses and stored large quantities of 
provisions and ammunition in them. They had also 
issued strict rules in regard to the entry of strangers 
into their territories, a system of sealed passports being 
introduced. Krishna-Deva-Kaya, who had doubtless a 
correct idea of what had been done by the combined 
Muhammadan chiefs, did not pursue them beyond the 
Krishna. Taking the advice of his ministers, he desisted 
from further action against them for the moment. 
While waiting for the cessation of the rains and the floods, 
he prepared himself for the reduction of the fortresses 
of Udayagiri, Kandakur, Kondavldu, Bellamkonda and 
Nagarjunikonda in the possession of the Gajapati king. 
The two poems do not furnish us any information in regard 
to the capture of Udayagiri. Here Nuniz’s Chronicle fills 
a useful role. Nuniz states that Krishna-Deva-Raya 
moved an army consisting of 34,000 foot and 800 
elephants against it and laid siege to it. There were, 
according to Nuniz, only 10,000 foot and 400 horse in it, 
it requiring no more to defend it. The fortress being 
of great strength, it could not be taken except by being 
starved out. The siege is thus described by Nuniz ;— 

“ The king laid siege to it for a year and a half, in which 
time he made many paths across rocky hills, breaking up 
many great boulders in order to make a road for his soldiers 
to approach the towers of the fortress. The place at this time 
was so strong that they could not approach it except by one 
way which was so narrow that men could only pass along it 
one at a time; and in this place he made a broad road, and 
many others also, so that he could come close to the fortress. 
And he took it by force of arms, and in it captui'ed an aunt 
(some say uncle) of the king of Orya, who was taken captive 
and carried off with all the courtesy that he could show her, 
having her liberty ; and he took her along with himoelf.** 

The '‘aunt" referred to, by Nuniz, as having been 
captured by Krishna-Deva-Raya at this place was really 
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an “ uncle.” According to Kannada and Telugu inscrip¬ 
tions found on the Udayagiri hill, among the persons 
captured was one named Tirumala-Rautaraya (Rahut- 
taraya), which name has been misread “ Tirumala- 
Raghavaraya ” and “Tirumala-Kantaraya.” He is des¬ 
cribed in them as an uncle of king Pratapa-Rudra. {Nellore 
Inscriptions III, Udayagiri Nos. 37, 38, 40 and 41, of 
which the last two are dated in J514 A.D.). 

The fall of Udayagiri did not satisfy the king. He 
sent for Saluva-Timma and bade him see how well he 
had fulfilled the testament of king Narasimha but added 
he was not “ content with such a trivial victory, for he 
desired to go forward a hundred leagues into the kingdom 
of Orj'a.” He accordingly ordered him to get ready pro¬ 
visions and pay fully the troops, their salaries. 

Krishna-Raya next tried his attention to Kandakiirr 
which fell. Then he pushed on to Kondavidu and laid 
siege to it. The Rdya-vdehakamu states that it surren¬ 
dered within 36 hours. But Nuniz’s account is entirely 
different. Being an important city at the time of the 
Orissan king, he advanced to its relief with 1,300 
elephants, 20,000 horse and 500,000 foot-soldiers. On 
this, Krishna-Deva-Raya proceeded with the main army 
against him and a river separated him from the advanc¬ 
ing Orissan forces. He sent word to the Gajapati king 
that he would retreat two leagues from the river, so that 
the enemy forces might cross the river unmolested and 
then join battle. The Gajapati king, without heeding the 
message, made ready to give battle. Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
on seeing this determination, forthwith himself crossed 
the river—about 12 miles off Kondavidu, but not yet 
identified—with all his forces and elephants. There 
were many encounters in the cro.ssing of the river and 
the losses on both sides were heavy. Despite this severe 
fighting and the opposition he met with, Krishna-Deva- 
Raya successfully crossed the river and on the bank: 
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fought 80 bravely that he defeated the Orissan king and 
put him to flight. The enemy lost many horses and 
elephants. Next, Krishna-Deva-Raya turned back on 
the fortress, before which he had left a sufficiency of 
forces to keep up the siege and prevent the beleaguered 
citizens from fleeing to the coast. The pent-up forces 
offered a stout resistance and the siege lasted two months, 
at the end of which the fortress fell. It was evidently 
taken by escalading its walls. At Kondavidu. Krishna- 
Raya captured the “celebrated Kasavapatra’* who had 
opposed him. {Majiucharitramu 1,37). The capture of 
this general who was evidently the defender of the place 
and prince Virabhadra who w'as with him is also mentioned 
in PdrijcLidpaharanamu (Canto I). This poem further 
states, as a well-known fact, that Krishna-Deva-Raya 
having caught Prince Virabhadra—son of Pratapa-Rudra 
—alive, with great kindness spared him his life. {Kartmd- 
mati gdche jagatprasiddhigan). According to the 
Kondavidu and the IMangalagiri records (see EJ. VI, 
230; 108), the capture of Kondavidu should have 
occurred on 12th day of the bright half of Ashddha in 
Saka 1437, corresponding to 23rd June 1515 A.D. In 
view of what is mentioned in certain other records found 
at Tiruvannamalai, Kalahasti and Amaravati (M.E.It. 
1902, No. 574 ; M.EM, 1903, No. 196 ; M.E R. 1898 
App. A. No. 272), there were many others taken as pri¬ 
soners of war besides Kasavapatra and Prince Virabhadra. 
Among these were Naraharipatra, the son of Kumara 
Hammlra-Mahapatra, evidently another Gajapati prince; 
Rachiraja of Pusapadu, identified by Mr. Krishna Sastri 
with the village of the same name, seventeen miles west 
of Bapatla, in the present Guntur District; Batachandra- 
Mabapatra of the west; Mallukhan and Uddandakhan of 
Rachuru (Raichur), of whom the former has been 
identified with Kutub-Malka mentioned in the Kaldpurnd- 
dayamu as having been defeated at Kondavidu by the 
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Nandyala chief U araparaja, who was one of the generals 
of Krishna-Deva-Kaya. (See A.S.1. 1908-09, 178 f.n. 4). 
Of the nobles and feudatory chiefs, Prince Virabhadra 
is referred to in these records as Virabhadraraya and 
Virabhadrasena and Kasavapatra as Easavapatra of 
Janyala. Apparently, these chiefs and nobles had all 
combined their forces at Kondavidu and offered the 
utmost resistance possible. No wonder, too, that it took 
some months to take it. The presence of the two 
Muhammadan generals shows the close co-operation that 
existed between Adil Shah, King of Bijapur, and Pratapfi- 
liudra, in this war. Prince Virabhadra subsequently 
became a provincial governor in the Mysore country 
under Krishna-Deva-Kaya, and did not commit suicide, 
as stated by Nuniz. (See under Ministers and Governors). 
Nuniz states that Krishna>Deva-Baya gave the command 
of the place to his minister Saluva-Timma, so that he 
himself might freely go forward in pursuit of Pratapa- 
Budra, the Orissan king. Saluva-Timma, however, 
appointed one of his brothers to it. The Rdyavdchakamu^ 
on the other hand, mentions one Kondamayya (identified 
with Bayasam Kondamarasu) as being ordered to garrison 
the place. It is possible that Saluva-Timma’s brother 
was in administrative charge, while Kondamayya was in 
military command of the fortress. 

The next place to be taken, according to Nuniz, was 
Kondapalli, which, though not mentioned by the Bdya^ 
vdchakamu^ is confirmed by the Krishna--Ttdya~Vijayamiu, 
Nuniz states that Krishna-Deva-Bftya rapidly took all the 
country that lay on his march and suddenly appeared 
before Kondapalli, when he was least expected there. 
That city was the capital of that part of the kingdom 
and was, adds Nuniz, the seat of all the local chiefs. 
The siege began and lasted three months, which shows 
the nature of the resistance offered. But the force of 
mere numbers told in the end where the force of arms 
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failed. In the fortress were found many people of high 
rank whom Krishna-Deva-Kaya took captive, “ amongst 
whom was a wife of the king (of Orissa), and one of his 
sons who was a prince and seven principal captains of 
the kingdom,** all of whom he sent by road to Vijaya- 
nagar. We learn from Ferishta that the son referred to 
was Ramachandra-Deva. (Briggs, Ferishta^ 354-871). 
Among others taken prisoners of war here and pardoned 
were, according to the Kalahasti record, Prabararaja- 
Siraschandra-Mahapatra, Bodajanna-Mahapatra and 
Bijjilikhan. Many transformations of the first of these 
names occur in other Tamil records (see M,E.B. 1905, 
No. 511; M.E.B. 1903, No. 196 and M.E.B. No. 1904. 
125), but as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, there 
can be no doubt they refer to one and the same individual, 
Prahararaja, whose name in the form Praharesvara 
occurs in the Amuhtamalyada^ where he is spoken of as 
having been in charge of Kondapalli at the time it was 
besieged by Ki-ishna-Deva-Bfiya. 1908-09, 179; 

Xmuktamdlyaday Canto III, Colophon). Bijjilikhan was 
evidently a Muhammadan general either in the service of 
the Gajapati king or had been sent by the Kutabshahi 
king of Golkonda to defend Kondapalli, which at that 
time was under the joint protection of the Gajapati and 
Golkonda kings (Sewell, A forgotten Empire 134), and 
there w^as a treaty subsisting between them at the time. 

According to the Bdyavdchahmu and the Krishna- 
Rdya-Vijayamu^ Vinukonda next surrendered. One 
Bhaskarayya (otherwise known as Bamaya Mantri 
Bhaskara) was placed in charge of it. Bellamkonda and 
Nagarjunikonda followed suit and were garrisoned by 
Vlrabhadrayya and Ayyalayya. Among other fortresses 
taken on this occasion were Addanki, Tangeda, Kelava- 
ram and other strongholds, situate in the modern districts 
of Nellore and Guntur, some being then in the territories 
of the Gajapati king and the others in those of the 
M. Gr. voii. II. 114 
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Kutbshahi king of Golkonda. (Sewell, 132-136). To 
these, the Pdrijdtdpaharanamu adds others which Mr. 
Krishna Sastri thinks were taken in the next advance 
made byKrishna-Deva-Kaya. (A.S.1. 1908-09, J 77, f.n. 8). 
According to the two Telugu works referred to 
above, Krishna-Deva-Raya next marched into the terri¬ 
tories of the Ahmadnagar (i.e., Ahmadabad, Bidar), the 
ally of the Gajapati, before he proceeded further into 
the Gajapati’s own kingdom. According to Nuniz, 
however, after the capture of Kondavidu, Krishna-Deva- 
Baya “ went forward a hundred leagues 300 miles) 

into the kingdom (of the Gajapati king) finding no one 
to bar his progress till he got to Symamdary,” i.e, 
Simhadri, modern Simhachalam, near Vizagapatam 
town. It seems probable that the Telugu works are 
correct in their mention of a detour into the Bidar chief’s 
dominions, before Krishna-Deva-Raya reached Simhadri. 
Apparently, he met little or no opposition after the fall of 
Kondavidu, and this should have helped him to turn 
momentarily to disable the Bidar chief, especially as he 
would likely enough prove a thorn in his side if he pro¬ 
ceeded further without inflicting a blow on him. Accord¬ 
ingly, to avoid being hemmed in between the Bidar and 
the Gajapati’s forces, Krishna-Deva-Raya advanced on 
Ahmadnagar, the capital of the Bidar chief. The out¬ 
skirts were easily captured and a pitched battle was 
fought outside the city, the enemy losing 2,800 of his 
cavalry. The victory was so complete that the troops 
which garrisoned the fort inside the city voluntarily 
evacuated it and retreated into the interior. The fortress 
was demolished and its site was ploughed and sown with 
castor-seeds—a just retribution, it would seem, for the 
atrocities committed by the Bidar forces in the Vijaya- 
nagar territories. This done, Krishna-Deva-Raya turned 
his attention to the Gajapati’s dominions once again. 
His able minister, Saluva-Timma, was not for a further 
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advance, for fear of an attack on the flank. But Krishna- 
Deva-Raya would not desist his impetuous march. While 
descending the ghat—the Eastern Ghats—he was 
attacked by one Chitapra (Chitap-Khan), who had in 
1503 recovered Warrangal from the Muhammadans 
(See MH,R. 1902, Para 7, Appendix B. No 108) and 
restored the Hindu dynasty, and had apparently been 
befriended by the Gajapati king. A severe fight ensued, 
Ghitapra’s forces were soon hemmed in between two 
detachments of Krishna-Deva-Raya and practically 
annihilated. Chitapra lost 23,000 of his archers and 4,000 
horse and was compelled to beat a hasty retreat. Krishna- 
Deva-Raya detached 30,000 of his own troops to guard 
the passes and marched on rapidly through the Gajapati’s 
kingdom, conquering as he advanced, until he reached 
Pottunuri-Simhadri, i,e,, Simhadri near Pottuniiru, both 
places being not far away from the modern town of 
Vizagapatam. He laid siege to the place, where appa¬ 
rently, according to the Telugu works quoted abore, the 
Gajapati king had his palace. (Pottuniiru has even now 
the air of a large deserted town about it and its mounds, 
if excavated, may throw light on its past. See Vizaga¬ 
patam District Gazetteer^ 228-229 and 230). It is 
mentioned in Allasani Peddana’s Maniicharitramu 37) 
as one of the places occupied by Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
Local tradition confirms this statement. Nuniz mentions 
the name of the place Simhadri as “ Symamdary,” 
which is identified by Mr. Sewell with “ Rajahmundry,'’ 
which is a patent error. (See A Forgotten Empire^ 
319, f.n. 1). Nuniz describes it as a large city (local 
tradition states that it included in those days Bhoga- 
puram, close by) and adds that Krishna-Deva-Raya 
halted in it for six months, waiting for the king of Orissa, 
He then writes :— 

“ He (Krishna-Deva-Raya) sent many messages to say that 
he was waiting for him in the field, but he never came. And 
M. or. voii. II. 114*. 
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in this city, he did many works, and gave alms to the temples, 
and erected therein a very grand temple to which he gave 
much revenue. And he commanded to engrave on it an 
inscription which says :—‘ Perhaps when these letters are 
decayed, the King of Orya will give battle to the King of 
Bisnaga. If the King of Orya erases them, his wife shall be 
given to the smiths who shoe the horses of the King of 
Bisnaga." 

While the giving of “ alms to the temples has been 
found to be true, the erection at Simhadri of “ a very 
grand temple’* seems incorrect. The time of “six 
months ” would have been insufficient for the purpose. 
The “ very grand temple ” referred to is probably the 
famous temple of Narasirnha, from which the hill takes 
its name, to which, it is known, from inscriptions actually 
to be seen in it even to this day, Krishna-Deva-Raya made 
handsome gifts. As regards the contents of the inscrip¬ 
tion engraved in the temple, no such record as is men¬ 
tioned by Nuniz has been found in it. Probably Nuniz 
is referring to the pillar of victory w^hich Krishna-Deva- 
Raya is said to have put up at Pottunuru, not far away 
from Simhadri- According to Allasani-Peddana, the 
Court Poet, who, if we are to believe the Rdyavachakamu^ 
accompanied Krishna-Deva-Raya in this expedition of 
his against the Orissan king, this pillar of victory is said 
to have had engraved on it the titles and conquests of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya. (Manucharitramu I, 38). This 
pillar, it would seem, was about the height of a palm- 
tree and was, it is stated, set up at Pottunuru with great 
assiduity by Krishna-Deva-Raya while he was at the 
place. It had on it engraved, says the poet, all the great 
conquests and titles of the king written in such a manner 
that the hosts of divine beings who got down from the 
high heavens to witness the festivals held in honour of 
the Lord of Simhadri read over afterwards what was 
engraved on it (the pillar) by applying again and again 
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the black-ink of discredit that the Kalinga king bad 
sustained (by his cowardice in not meeting Krishna- 
Deva-Raya on the battle-field). Whether it contained 
the insulting injunction mentioned by Nuniz is more 
than can be said, in view of the non-discovery so far of 
the pillar itself at Pottunuru, which, however, has not so 
far been explored with the care that it requires. How¬ 
ever this may be, the fact of a pillar of victory having 
been set ap at Pottunuru must be conceded as it is not 
only mentioned by Nuniz and Peddana, the poet, but 
also in the Amuktamdlyada, the Rdyavdchakamu, the 
Krishna-Bdya^Vijayamu^ and numerous inscriptions 
found in different parts of Southern India. The inscrip¬ 
tions of Krishna-Deva-Raya found in the Simhachalam 
temple record his conquests and gifts by himself and his 
queens but mention neither the fact of his having set up 
a pillar of victory at Pottunuru nor his well-known 
hiruda Gajapati-Saptdngd-harana^ or “ the destroyer of 
the army of the 6ajap<ati king.” The omission of the 
former may be due to the fact that the setting up of the 
pillar not far away at Pottunuru rendered it unnecessary 
to repeat it in the Simhachalam records, while that of 
the latter might have been due to the fact that the 
biruda in question had not yet been invented, being 
indeed a product of the successes over the Gajapati king. 

Nuniz, however, omits all mention of the events that 
should have preceded the setting up of the pillar of 
victory at Pottuniiru. According to Allasani-Peddana, 
among the places that were taken by king Krishna-Deva- 
Raya on his march were Jammi (modern Jaini), Gottam, 
Kanakagiri, Gautami (Godavari, signifying Rajahmun- 
dry), Mademulu (the bill regions) and Oddadi (Canto 
I, 37). The Pdrijdtdpaharanamu mentions that he 
devastated Velupukonda, razed to the ground Jallipalle, 
subdued Anantagiri and took Kambamettlu by surprise 
and struck terror into the mind of the Utkala king. (See 
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Canto I; also Sources of Vijayanagar History^ 138 and 
140). The places mentioned in Manucharitramu are, 
except for Kanakagiri, a fortified town in the present 
Baichur District, Bajahmundry, and Oddadi, not to be 
confused with Vaddddi in the Vizagapatam District, 
in the Vizagapatam District. Those mentioned in the 
Pdrijdtdpaharanamii are mostly in the Raichur, Nalgonda 
and Warrangal districts of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions. The campaign evidently ended with the capture 
of Simhadri and Pottunuru and the setting up of a pillar 
of victory at the latter place. Though the poets Alla- 
sani-Peddana and Nandi Timmana do not mention it, 
the capture of Pottunuru did not prove an easy affair. 
The Rdyavdchakamu and Krishna-Rdya-Vijayamu 
indicate in definite terms the tremendous odds that 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya had to overcome before he succeeded 
in his attempt. It is clear from these two narratives that 
Pottunuru was the chief capital of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
Kalinga king, on this side of the Langulya river. He 
had evidently concentrated all his forces there and had 
intended to oppose Krishna-Raya here with the aid of his 
sixteen feudatories called Mahapatras. Krishna-Raya 
appears to have for once doubted the result of the 
struggle. He had been drawn far into the interior and 
he had no idea of what might befall him, if Pratapa- 
Rudra won. A consultation followed and Saluva-Timma, 
his chief minister, was equal to the occasion. He per¬ 
suaded the Emperor that what could be won by a simple 
stratagem need not cost them a life. Saluva-Timma hit 
upon the novel mode of despatching without delay chests 
full of gold and valuables to the sixteen Mahapatras 
along with secret letters. The letters stated that the 
chests had been sent to them in accordance with the 
agreement between them and Krishna-Deva-Raya and 
enjoined on them that they should act up to it and 
desert Pratapa-Rudra during the battle. Some of these 
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chests of cash and valuables fell, as intended, into the 
hands of Pratapa-Budra’s messengers, who took them to 
him. When he read the letters, he was, as expected, 
deceived into suspecting treachery and feared for his own 
safety. He therefore determined on flight and left 
stealthily his palace in the night and went a long distance 
northwards. On the morrow, the Mahapatras heard of 
his flight and themselves left to their respective fortresses. 
The stratagem was thus completely successful. Krishna- 
Deva-Eaya entered the city and taking possession of it, 
appointed his own guards over the Kalinga king’s palace 
and the city. He followed this up by setting up the 
pillar of victory at the place. According to the Manu- 
charitraniUy Krishna-Deva-Eaya next attacked the hill 
regions and devastated it; reduced to ashes the Orissa 
country (Oddadi) and finally set fire to Katakapuri, 
which probably stands for Puri, the famous capital of 
Cuttack. Pratapa-Eudra, the Gajapati king, on this, in 
utter dismay ran for his life. (The text has the follow¬ 
ing:— Mddemulu vrHche noddddi masiyonarche kataka- 
puri gdlche gajardju galagi paravan). This version is 
supported by the Pdrijdtdpaharanamu (Canto 1) which 
refers to the fear engendered by Krishna-Deva-Eaya in the 
Utkala king who was in daily fear of his being attacked 
in Cuttack. (The text has Katamumi ninka nanuchu nuth^ 
kulamahlshuda7iudlnammunu verachu nevva^iiki iiathadu 
rdjamdthrunde Srlkrishnardyavibhudu). It would seem 
to follow from both these poems that Pottunuru was 
made the base for further attacks as far as the chief 
capital of Gajapati king, who after leaving Pottunuru had 
evidently sought shelter in it and was in hourly expecta¬ 
tion of Krishna-Eaya’s forces against it. On its burning 
and reduction by Krishna-Deva-Eaya, he seems to have 
taken to flight once again. The fact that Krishna-Raya 
stayed for six months at Pottunuru shows that he was 
determined on the final subjugation of Pratapa-Eudra. 
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That he did accomplish it then and did not come 
hack again for it, on a fresh expedition, is made clear 
from the definite statement made by Nuniz that “ after 
the king returned from Orya (i.e., the Orissa country), 
he never again went thither.” (Sowell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 322.) Mr. Krishna Sastri takes a different viev/ 
and states that Krishna-Deva-Raya undertook another 
expedition to which the events set down above as having 
taken place after the capture of Pottunuru are ascribed by 
him. He has missed to note the very specific mention 
made by Nuniz that Krishna-Deva-Raya did not again pay 
any further visit to the Orissa country after he returned 
from the last expedition and he has accordingly by 
misapprehension suggested the identification of “ Catuir,” 
the place to which Krishna-Deva-Raya next turned his 
attention, with ‘‘ Cuttack.” This point is referred to 
below. In support of his idea of a fresh invasion of 
Cuttack, he has sought the aid of the three records of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya in the Simhachalam temple. An 
examination of these three records, however, instead of 
supporting any such suggestion, yields a point against 
such a view. Two of these records are dated in SaJca 
1438, Dhdtri (corresponding to 1515-16 A.D.), one 
recording a gift of jewels by the king, and the other, gifts 
of jewels jointly by the king and his two queens Chinna- 
devamma and Tirumaladevamma. The third record is 
dated in Saha 1441, Pramddhi (corresponding to 1619-20) 
recording the making over by Krishna-Deva-Raya of 
certain villages which had been made over to him by tbe 
Gajapati king. These villages should have been accord¬ 
ingly made over to Krishna-Deva-Raya by the Gajapti 
king after the restoration of peace and the marriage of 
his daughter to his former enemy and then regifted by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya to the Simhachalam temple. Such 
regifting need not necessarily have required the personal 
presence of Krishna-Deva-Raya at Simhachalam, as is 
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presumed by Mr. Krishna Sastri, necessitating the further 
assumption of a fresh and “ a regular raid on his 
capital.” Such a suggestion has been necessitated by his 
proposed identification of Nuniz’s “ Catuir ” with 
“Cuttack” and seems wholly negatived by Nuniz’s 
assertion that Krishna-Raya did not again visit the Orissa 
country after he left Pottunuru on the conclusion of the 
last expedition. (SeeA.SA. 1908-9, P.P. 179-181; M.E.B. 
1900, App. A. Nos. 243-45.) The Cholasarnudram record^ 
dated in 1517 A.D., slates that Kondamarasayya followed 
the king in his invasion and it was he who heroically plan¬ 
ted the pillars of victory at Pottunuru and Sri-Kurmam 
The getting up of the latter pillar is otherwise unknown 
and confirms the statement of Peddana that the burning 
of Cuttack was a fact and that after it a pillar of victory 
was also set up at SrI-Kurmam, the capital of Cuttack. 
(M.E.B. 1912, Para 55, App. C. No. 87.) 

According to Nuniz, after planting the pillar of victory 
at Pottunuru, Krishna-Deva-Raya went back to Vijaya- 
nagar, “where he rested some days.” He then called 
for “ the son of the king of Orya ” (apparently Vlrabhadra) 
and asked him to show his skill in fencing by engaging 
with an expert in the art belonging to his court; the 
Prince, it it said, protested, “God forbid that I should 
soil my hands by touching a man not of the royal 
blood,” and saying this he slew himself. Pratapa-Rudra, 
hearing this, grew suspicious of the fate of one of his 
wives who had been taken prisoner by Krishna-Deva- 
Baya and opened negotiations with Saluva-Timma, the 
minister of Krishna-Baya, as to the best manner of 
bringing about peace and recovering her. Saluva-Timma 
proposed that he should agree to give his daughter in 
marriage to Krishna-Deva-Raya, on which the latter 
“ would restore him his wife and lands.” This counsel 
was accepted and he sent ambassadors to Vijayanagar to 
arrange for the marriage. This over, Krishna-Deva-Raya 
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restored Pratapa-Budra’s queen and all the conquests 
north of the Krishna River. With this, the two kings 
“ were friends ” once again. Such is the story 
told by Nuniz. But the Rdyavdchakamu and the 
Krishna-Bdya- Vijayamu tell a different tale. According 
to these works, Krishna-Deva-Raya is said, while he was 
still at Pottunuru, to have sent for the minister of 
Pratapa-Kudra and told him that he had invaded the 
country merely for victory and not for its permanent 
conquest, and that he was prepared to cede back the 
conquered area to his master and return to his own 
capital. This was made known to Pratapa-Rudra, who 
returned to his capital, and apologised for having fought 
against Krishna-Deva-Raya. The sixteen Mahapatras 
followed suit and were duly forgiven. The marriage of 
Jagan-mohini, daughter of Pratapa-Kudra, with Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was next celebrated—it is made to appear that 
this was a voluntary affair on the part of Pratapa-Rudra 
and not a condition of the treaty of peace as is made 
out in Nuniz’s narrative—and the gifts to the son-in-law 
included valuable gems, ornaments, elephants, horses, 
etc., including the sixteen chests of treasure sent by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya’s minister to the sixteen Mahapatras 
to deceive them. Pratapa-Rudra also ceded to Krishna- 
Deva-Raya the whole of the country south of the Krishna 
as the dowry of his daughter, which presumes that the 
entire conquered territory had been first returned to 
him by Krishna-Deva-Raya as first promised by him. 
After the marriage was over, Krishna-Deva-Raya 
returned to his own capital, A close examination of the 
two versions shows that while they disagree as to the 
place where the final treaty of peace between the two 
kings was concluded, they are entirely at one in regard 
to its main terms :— 

(1) the marriage of Pratapa-Rudra*s daughter to Krishna- 
Deva-Raya ; 
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(2) the cession by the latter o( all liis conquests to the 
north of the Krishna ; and 

(3) his actual evacuation of all ceded territories. 

These may accordingly be accepted as the real terms 
of the peace which ended the war of conquest. It has 
been suggested that this marriage may have been one of 
the objects of the war against Pratapa-Rudra. The 
idea underlining it was the desire to pay oflf an old score. 
According to a story in Orissa, Purushottama, father of 
Pratapa-Rudra, had claimed the hand of the daughter of 
the king of Kanchi, identified with the usurper Saluva- 
Narasimha, which had been refused. He vowed to 
capture Kanchi and marry the girl to a sweeper. Kanchi 
was taken and Purushottama determined on carrying 
out his threat. Before he could do so, the great festival 
of Dol Purnima occurred at Puri, at which Purushot¬ 
tama had, according to an old-world custom, to act the 
sweeper before the god. While he was carrying out his 
duty, his minister brought the princess and placing her 
beside him, asked him to fulfil his vow by marrying her. 
Purushottama, who had by now repented of his rash 
threat, accepted this solution of the difficulty. Krishna- 
Deva-Raya appears to have returned the compliment 
by insisting on marrying Purushottama’s grand-daughter. 
(J. Ramayya Pautulu’s AVisAwa-JSazya in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society^ II, 
215). 

If we desire to picture to ourselves the successive 
expeditions of Krishna-Deva-Raya to the Bast Coast, we 
may have to visualise it as follows with the aid of a map :— 

The first expedition probably began in 1512 A.D., with 
Udayagiri as the objective. This covered the country almost 
due east of the capital, in what is now^ the Nellore District. 
This campaign appears to have been over by 1513 when 
Krishna-Deva-Raya returned to his capital and made grants to 
the two temples at Udayagiri as attested by inscriptions at 
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Udayagiri. One of these is dated 1514 A.D., cyclic year 
Bhava- Rayasatn Kondamarasayya became the governor of the 
province, and his grants are to be found in it. {M>E»Rm 1892, 
No. 210; Inscriptions %n Madras Presidency ^ Yl ^ No. 610). 
On his way back, Krishna-Raya paid a visit to the god on the 
Tirupati Hill and had him bathed in gold {Kanakdbhisheka 
with 30,000 gold pieces {vardhans) and made costly presents) 
on the occasion. Four inscriptions in Kannada, Telugu, and 
Tamil found at Tirumalai give a graphic description of his 
pursuit of Pratapa-Rudra and his capture of Udayagiri. These 
are all dated in Saha 1436 and fix his return in 1514 A.D. 
(ME.R. 1889, Nos. 53 to 55). Krishna-Raya’s return to 
Vijayanagar was marked in 1514 A.D. by the founding of the 
Krishnaswami temple in which he installed the image of 
Balakrishna he brought with him from Udayagiri. This is 
marked by an inscription in that temple. The Ahobalam and 
Srisailam inscriptions combined together show that the kihg 
stayed at his capital for a short time only before starting 
against Kalinga. 1915, Para 48; App. C. 64 dated 

1515-6 A.D. ; App. C. No. 18 dated 1516 A.D.). In the same 
year (1514 A.D.); he also began the construction of the House of 
Victory and the Hazara and the Vithalasvami and Ramasvami 
temples at the capital. Inscriptions at these places show that 
they were begun in 1514 A.D. Nellore continued a Vijayanagar 
possession during the rest of the reign, as is attested to by 
inscriptions found in it mentioning grants made in his name. 
(C.P. No. 169 of Nellore dated 1515 A.D.). He should have 
counted the victory a great and memorable one to have thus 
commemorated it- The second expedition, which began about 
1514 A.D., covered the country nortii-east of the capital, over 
parts of the present Kurnool, Guntur and the Kistna Districts. 
Many strongholds were taken and the campaign ended at 
Bezwada, from where Krishna-Dova-Raya returned to his 
capital. The enemy was concentrated at Kondavidu, where he 
was severely beaten. Prince Virabhadra and general Kasava- 
patra were among those taken prisoners. The fall of Kondavidu 
occurred in 23rd June 1515 A.D. Inscriptions dated in 
Krishna-Raya’s reign found at Pcrur in the Gudivada taluk, 
Kistna District; Meduru in theTanukuTaluk, Kistna. District; 
and Srisailam in the Kurnool District attest to the victories 
obtained by Krishna-Deva-Raya in this campaign. The 
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first of these is dated 1515 A.D. and the second and third in 
1516 A.D. Appayya and Gopayya, nephews of Saluva Tirama, 
distinguished themselves in the war and were appointed to 
the charge of Kondavidu and Gooty respectively. (See Inscrip^ 
tions in the Madras Presidency^ II, 234 D; 335 R ; M.E.Tt- 1915, 
No. 18 ; M.E-It. 1915, No. 19). After his conquests, Krishna- 
Deva-Raya, according to one of these records, visited the 
Amaresvara temple at Dharanikota and made gifts there and 
then went to the Sriparvata where he constructed mantapas in 
the Car street. {M.E.R. 1915, No. 18). The visit to the 
Amaresvara temple is also mentioned in an inscription dated 
in 1516 A.D. found at Tiruvannamalai {M.E.Tt. 1902, No. 574), 
where also the king built various structures to commemorate 
his victories. (See below). After providing for the government 
and defence of the conquered area, Krishna-Deva-Raya returned 
to Vijayanagar. The third expedition which began within six 
months of Krishna-Deva-Raya*s return to his capital in 
1516 A.D. extended from beyond Bezwada, following nearly 
the modern Railway line as far as Cuttack, on the Mahanadi. 
It covered the present districts of Godavari, Yizagapatam, 
Ganjam and Orissa and was evidently intended to carry the 
campaign not only into the heart of the enemy's country but 
also to his very doors. This might bo fitly called the Kalinga 
Campaign, in view of the fact that it aimed at the conquest of 
the Kalinga country and its ruler, who is so described in 
contemporary Telugu poems. (See, e,gManucharitra, I. 38). 
So far Pratapa-Rudra had evaded battle and his son and 
generals had been taken prisoners, Krishna-Dcva-Raya was, 
however, determined on his final conquest. Leaving Vijaya¬ 
nagar accordingly in 1516 A.D., he halted at Ahobalam, in the 
Kurnool District, where he offered wwship to God Narasimha 
there. From there, he passed on to Bezwada, at the end of 
Saka 1438 (A.D. 1516). Here he remitted, in the presence of 
the gods Anantasayin and Mallikarjuna of the place, taxes 
amounting to 10,000 vardhas in favour of the Siva and the 
Vishnu temples in the Chola country and directed that the 
order should be recorded in all the temples which received the 
benefit. The inscriptions referring to this grant are all dated 
in Saka 1439 or A.D. 1517, though they refer to what took 
place in Saka 1438 or A.D. 1516. Among the places where 
they have been found are:—Tirthanagari, Sendamangalam 
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and Rlavanasflr in the South Arcot District, Ktinnanur an<i 
Tiruppalathurai in the Trichinopoly District; and Tiruvisalur 
in the Tanjore District. (Af.N.B. 1903, No, 288 ; M.E U 1905 
No. 511 ; M.E.B. 1901, No. 125: and M.E.Ii. 1903, No. 74 , the 
last of which fixes the limits within which the order was opera¬ 
tive). This done, apparently a move to keep the people of these 
countries reconciled to his rule while he was away fighting 
outside of it, he went to Sri-kakulam near Masulipatam, where 
he worshipped god Sri-Andhra Vishnu. It was while resting 
here that he received, as he tells us in his Amuktamdlyadat 
the divine command to undertake that great work. Next, ho 
resumed his advance and he fell on Kondapalli, where the 
chiefs and generals of Pratapa-Rudra were collected with the 
generals of his ally the Kutb Shahi King of Golkonda. The 
place was taken and the prisoners of war included one of the 
wives of the king, a prince and General Praharesvara and 
others. These were sent off to the capital, and Krishna-Raya 
marched on taking on his way many other strongholds until he 
reached Simhadri-Pottunuru, not far away from Vizagapatam. 
Here Pratapa-Rudra awaited the arrival of Krishna-Dcva-Raya 
evidently with his sixteen vassal-chiefs. A cunningly conceived 
and carried out stratagem created misunderstandings between 
Pratapa-Rudra and his vassals and instead of giving battle they 
fled in opposite directions leaving everything before the enemy. 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, jealous of honor in the hour of victory, 
respected the palace and put guards over it, while he took 
steps to pursue the enemy into Cuttack whither he had fled. 
The Orissa country was devastated and Cuttack was not spared. 
This done—apparently the campaign w’as a quick one— 
Krishna-Dcva-Raya and his two queens then present at the 
place, made gifts to the Simhachalam temple which are recorded 
in it in two inscriptions dated in Saha 1438, cyclic year Dhatu 
or A.D. 1517. {M-E.B, 1889, Nos. 243 and 245). Krishna- 
Deva-Raya also planted a pillar of victory at Pottuntiru. This 
pillar has not been traced, though a stone called the Bdchabanda 
(King’s Rock), alleged to be the pillar planted by king 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, is still pointed out at Bhogapuram near 
Pottunuru. {Inscriptions in Madras Presy, III, 214). Besides 
the inscriptions at Simhachalam, numerous other records attest 
to the conquests effected in this campaign. Among those are 
the records at Kalahasti, which he visited on his return 
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journey in Saka 1438 or A.D. 1516 and where he ordered the 
construction of a hundred-pillared mantapa and a big 
gopura (M.E.B. 1903, No. 196); and at Chidambaram, 
which also he visited and where also he ordered the con¬ 
struction of the northern gopura, said to be the best there. 
(M.EJi. 1892, No. 174; M.E.B. 1892, No. 175 ; M.E.R. 1913. 
No. 374). 

To have carried three successive campaigns, ranging over 
a period of about four years and covering a country about 
1,500 miles in length, and that hostile to him and disputing 
his progress at every stage, speaks highly of tlie careful 
organisation of resources, men and money, on the part of 
Krishna-Devii-Raya. As the Krishna-Raya-Vijayanm hints, 
all the vassal chiefs of the king appear to have joined in the 
prosecution of his great object of putting an end to the aggres¬ 
sions of the Gajapati king. (See Sources, 131, fora list of these 
vassal chiefs). Krishna-Deva-Raya appears to have personally 
commanded the expeditionary forces, ably seconded by Saluva- 
Timma, who was evidently as great in war as in peace. Some 
inscriptional records, indeed, attribute the capture of Kondavidu 
to Saluva-Timma and the king ; nominating him to governorship 
seems to confirm this statement to some extent. A remarkable 
Mysore hero who apparently took part in the third and final 
campaign was one Dhananjaya, who is referred to in a lithic 
record which has been found at Bittugondanahalli,Hassan Hobli. 
(J5J.C. V. Hassan 13). This inscription is dated in Saka 1438, 
cyclic year Dhatu, or A.D. 1516, and registers the grant of 
Bittugondanahalli, renamed Dhananjaya-grama as an agrahdra 
by a chief named Dhananjaya, ivho is described as the son of one 
Raya-Odeya, who is spoken of as the son of Aliya-Timmarasa- 
Odeya. It would seem that Raya-Odeya was a Dalavayi in 
the army of king Krishna- Deva-Raya and took 'part in the 
march from the banks of the Krishna at Bezwada against the 
Qajapati king and in the setting up of the pillar of victory (at 
PottunUru and not on the banks of the Krishnaveni. as Mr. Rice 
has translated the passage). His son was Dhananjaya-Raya- 
Odeyar, the donor of the grant, who apparently followed his 
father in the expedition and evidently greatly distinguished 
himself in the warfare of the time, and was on his return 
appointed the Amara-Padeya-Nayaka of Hassan-sf^a^a. His 
exploits during the march on Pottunuru from the banks of the 
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Krishna are thus described in a verse, which is an adaptation 
of one w^hich occurs in a modified form in the Bhoja^ 
Prabandha in connection with the deeds wrought by Asoka :— 

“ Where hast thou been wandering, Niirada ? Here, 
in the earth, what is there wonderful ? The oceans ran 
dry filled with the dust from Dhananjaya's victorious 
march ; but why there was no fear for the smiter off of 
the wings of (mount) Mainaka was, because the 
waters were again filled up by the tears of the wives of 
the enemies of Nitasoka.’* 

Mr. Rice at the time he published this inscription, now 
nearly 27 years ago, did not—it is not by any means surprising- - 
quite appreciate the meaning of what he called ‘this 
extraordinary verse,*’ which, he remarked, had “ no apparent 
connection with the text except in containing the name 
Dhananjaya.’* Knowing as we do now, the great war of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, in which Dhananjaya took part, w’e can 
see its real significance. Apparently he fought very hard and 
the nameless poet who composed the record compared him to 
Dhananjaya (t.c., Arjuna)> the great epic hero, to whom Sri- 
Ki'ishna sang the famous Gita, and quietly appropriated, with 
but a few verbal changes, a famous verse from the work already 
named. The following is the original verse, as applied to 
Asoka, the great Buddhist Emi3eror:— 

“ Where hast thou been wandering, Narada ? Say, 
what is there wonderful in the Earth ? Sambhu, the 
ocean, was turned to dry land by the dust from his 
victorious march ; but it was filled up, the people in 
the Earth say, by the tears of the wives of his enemies, 
caused by their separation from their husbands bereft 
through Asoka.** 

Dhananjaya, who appears as Nitasoka in the above-quoted 
verse, should have greatly distinguished himself to have 
deserved such a comparison. It cannot be all praise, without 
the smallest substratum of truth in it. Undoubtedly Krishna- 
Dcva-Raya’s expeditions against Pratapa-Rudra seem to have 
been conducted on a scale commensurate with the genius of 
one who so successfully planned and executed the conquest 
of Raichur five years later. 
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These conquests on the East Coast made Krishna- 
Deva-Raya master of the whole of the Eastern sea-board 
up to about Bezwada. Beyond that point, the treaty of 
peace restored the status quo ante. As regards the 
governance of re-conquered provinces, Krishna-Deva- 
Baya made suitable arrangements. To Udayagiri, he 
appointed Bayasam Kondamarasayya, a number of whose 
grants dated in 1520, 1521 have been found at Kanda- 
kur and other places in the present Nellore District {Ins. 
in Madras Presidency, II. 301, 594). To Kondavidu, 
he appointed Saluva-Timma, who entrusted it almost 
immediately to his nephew Nadindla-Appa, who as 
Governor administered the Province. There is no doubt 
that he governed the province under the control of his 
uncle, the king’s premier. (See M.E.R. 1892, No. 257 
dated in 1521 A.D.; see also M.E.R. 1892, No. 242 dated 
1620 A.D.). An inscription dated in 1515 A.D., which 
comes from Perur in the Kistna District, states that 
that Nadindla Gdpa and Appa were brothers and nephews 
of Saluva-Timma and greatly distinguished themselves. 
They obtained their ofiSces from their uncle. Appa is 
said to have been the son-in-law of Saluva-Timma. It 
is to him that the Telugu poet Madayyagari-Mallanna 
dedicated his poem Rdjasekhara-Gharitramu. Gdpa, 
his brother, was the governor of Gooty. Gdpa’s literary 
attainments are referred to below. But the possession 
of Kondavidu was not left undisputed by the Kutb Kuli 
Shah, king of Golkonda. But to make the position 
clear, we may hark back a few years and sketch the 
history of its connection with the Kutb Kuli Shah, the 
Sultan of Golkonda. He had, without provocation, 
taken several places (such as Rayakonda, Devarakonda, 
etc.) in 1512 and had brought on, in 1513, an invasion 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya. Though the Muhammadan 
historian claims many successes (see Briggs* Ferishta, 
354-371), there is no doubt that eventually he was 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 115 
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beaten off by Krishna-Deva-Raya. At first, Kutb Kuli 
was successful. He defeated Krishna-Deva-Raya, so the 
Muhammadan historian records, at Pangal, and then 
marched on Kovilkonda and took it. He next attacked 
Bellamkonda, but was stoutly defended by Sitapati, Kaja 
of Kammamet (Kambampeta), who was e ventually 
defeated. Most of the neighbouring Hindu chiefs mse to 
a man and called in Kamachandra-Deva, son of Prataj)a- 
Rudra, of Orissa, who held Kondapalli at the time and 
was ruling from there the surrounding country. Kutb 
Kuli, who had meanwhile returned to Golkonda, advanced 
with fresh forces and attacked Kammametta, which he 
took and put to the sword, every man, woman and child 
in the city. The Hindu chiefs, under Ramachandra- 
Deva, attacked him, however, at Palinchinur, where they 
were defeated. Kuli seized upon Kondapalli, Kllore and 
Rajahmundry. A treaty of peace between Kuli and the 
Orissan king fixed the Godavari as the Eastern boundary 
of Golkonda. Thus, Ellore and Bezwada passed into the 
hands of Kutb Kuli, who, however, had reckoned with¬ 
out his host in a third person, Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
Krishna-Deva-Raya advanced to the rescue of the Hindus 
and Kutb Kuli marched to Kondavidu. He was, how¬ 
ever, forced to retreat, being attacked from Bellamkonda 
and Vinukonda. He reduced the first of these, though 
at great loss to himself. He then retired to Kondapalli. 
Krishna-Deva-Raya now attacked the Muhammadan 
garrison at Bellamkonda. Kutb Kuli now counter¬ 
marched, and Krishna-Deva-Raya raised the siege. Kutb 
Kuli next advanced on Kondavidu and took it. Krishna- 
Deva-Raya detached a large force under “ Seeva Roy*' 
(probably Siva Raya), his general and son-in-law. This 
induced Kutb Kuli to evacuate Kondavidu and encamp 
on the banks of the Krishna. Seeva Roy occupied Kon¬ 
davidu. Krishna-Deva-Raya next apparently engaged 
Kutb Kuli, whom he pursued. Kutb, however, defeated 
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him, says the Muhammadan historian, and he retired 
to Kondavidu. He was followed by Kutb Kuli, who 
now invested Kondavidu. Krishna-Deva-Raya yielded 
and agreed to become tributar}. This story, if it relates 
to the wars of Krishna-Deva-Raya (1514-151o) referred 
to in the account above given in connection with his 
second campaign against the East Coast countries', is a 
highly exaggerated and one-sided one. Even so, the 
Muhammadan historian has had to allow for the success 
attained by “ Seeva Roy ” against Kondavidu. The 
above wars of Kutb Kuli cover the entire period of his 
twenty-one years’ rule (1512-1634 A.D.) and it is pro¬ 
bable that the occupation of Kondavidu by the Vijayana- 
gar general “ Seeva Roy ” marks—this is no more than a 
mere guess, for it is difficult to reconcile the account of 
the Muhammadan historian with that told in the Rdya-- 
vdchakamu ojidi the Krishna-Rdya-Vijayamu and, more 
than these, in the inscriptionsof the period engraved almost 
contemporaneously with the events as they occurred— 
its capture by Krishna-Deva-Raya in 1515 A.D. 
The subsequent story of its re-capture could not 
have occurred until long after 1525 A.D. As we have 
seen above, Appa was governor until at least 1521 A.D. 
up to which there are records mentioning his grants. 
An inscription dated in Saka 1447 (or A.D. 1525) in the 
reign of Krishna-Deva-Raya has been found in the place 
itself. 1890, page 2). This shows that it con¬ 

tinued under his rule at least till then. It was probably 
about this time, if not five years earlier, that the attempt 
to retake Kondavidu was made by the Muhammadans, 
as mentioned by Nuniz. Nuniz states that after the 
settlement of the “ Catuir ” province, Krishna-Deva-Raya 
sent Saluva-Timma, his minister, to Kondavidu “ to see 
directly to the land and its government.” If the settle¬ 
ment of “ Catuir ” occurred in 1518-19, the despatch of 
Saluva-Timma to Kondavidu should have come off in 
M. Gr. voii. II. 115'*". 
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about 1520 A.D. According to Nuniz, before Saluva- 
Timma aimed at Kondavidu, he met opposing his path, 
a Muhammadan General named '‘Mader Meluquo ** whose 
identity it is difficult to establish, who, in that year, is 
said to have reduced Kondapalli and other places, on 
behalf of Muhammad Shah Sultan. He had under him 
69,000 men. Saluva-Timma, with 200,000 men, “had 
very little fear of him.** The Muhammadan General 
was not only defeated but his wife and son were all taken 
prisoners, while “ the horses and elephants and much 
money and store of jewels,*’ taken were all sent to king 
Krishna-Kaya. The prisoners were commanded to be 
put in prison, where, it is said, they died. Saluva- 
Timma, who had meanwhile returned to the capital, 

“ went back to hio territories ’* and after he had stayed 
there some months and seen to its government and 
decided matters in dispute, returned to the King at 
Vijayanagar, by whom he was, we are told, “ well received 
as being the principal person in the Kingdom.** 

According to a record found at Malkapuram in the 
Kistna District, Kondapalli and other fortresses were 
apparently taken about 1531 A.D. by one Masanada Eli 
Kutumana Malka-Odeya, who is said to have reduced 
them on behalf of Muhammad Shah Sultan, the Kutb 
ShahiKing. (M.E.ie. 1913, No. 151-152). This would 
seem to indicate that the provinces as far as the mouth 
of the Kistna continued in the dominions of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya to the end of his reign, despite the attempt of 
the Kutb Shahi king to retake it. 

According to Nuniz, Krishna-Eaya prepared, after the 
conclusion of the peace with Pratapa-Budra and his mar¬ 
riage and the restoration of the territories beyond the 
river, for an attack on “ Catuir ’* which he describes as 
“ the land of a Lord who had been in revolt for fifty 
years.” In describing its situation, he adds that “ this 
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land is on the Charamandel (i.e., Coromandel) sides.” 
Seeing that this campaign was undertaken after the 
conclusion of the peace with the Orissan and the mar¬ 
riage coupled with the restoration of his territories and 
looking to the situation of the conntrj^ as described by 
Nuniz, “Catuir ” cannot be identified with “Cuttack” 
as suggested by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri. Cuttack is on 
the Orissa Coast, while the place mentioned by Nuniz is 
said to have been on the Coromandel Coast. Consider¬ 
ing that Nuniz further states that “one of the principal 
cities ” in that country where the lord of the land was 
laid siege to by Krishna-Deva-llaya was “ surrounded 
with water,” Mr. Sewell suggested the identification of 
the latter place with “ Vellore in North Arcot, the old 
fort at which place is surrounded with a deep moat,” 
this place, according to tradition, having been “ captured 
by Krishna-Deva-Eaya from a Keddy Chief.” (A For- 
gotten Empire^ 32], /.n. 1). If this was the place be¬ 
sieged by the King, then the country of “ Catuir ” may be 
modern “ Chittoor,” which is not far away from it. There 
is, however, no evidence so far that the chief of this “ had 
been in revolt for fifty years,” as narrated by Nuniz, 
unless he be identical with the chief Sambava-raya, of 
Champakanagara (i.e., modern Virinjipurain), not far 
away from Vellore. If the latter was the person, he had 
been subdued bj^ prince Kampa and restored as long 
back as the middle of the 14th Century, i.c., nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Vellore was, as a matter 
of fact, included in Padavur-kottam, Padavur in the pre¬ 
sent Polur Taluk being Sambava-raya’s stronghold. (See 
ante under Kampa^, No inscriptions of Krishna-Deva- 
Eaya have, however, been found at Vellore, though his 
inscriptions have been found at Virinjipuram, one dated 
in Saha 1432 (expired), cyclic yeo^r Pranwduta (i.e,, 1511 
A.D.) and another in Saha 1435 (expired), cyclic year 
Srlmukha (current), or A.D. 1535. (See M.K.E. 3 887, 
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Nos. 51 and 52 ; also, S.J.J. 1. Nos. 121 and 123, pages 
132 and 133). Whether Vellore was the place besieged 
or not, there is no doubt that it was not Cuttack, as there 
was no need for a further expedition against it after the 
conclusion of peace with the Orissan King and as Nuniz 
specially adds that Krishna-Deva-Rfiya- never again went 
to the Orissan country after he returned from it at the 
close of his third and final campaign which ended in the 
attack on Cuttack itself. Whichever the place indicated 
by ‘‘ Catuir ” (it may be, for instance, the Cuddalore 
country, where the town besieged may be Palaiyam- 
kottai, which is near the great Viranam tank and there 
is a large mud fort near it [see South Arcot District 
Gazetteer, 276]), there is no doubt that Krishna-Deva- 
Kaya was bent on reducing it at any cost. Nuniz 
thus describes the siege :— 

“ Now at the time Crisna Eao attacked this City it was 
winter, for which cause the river that surrounded it was so 
swollen, and carried down so much water, that the King could 
do no harm to the place. And King Crisna Eao, seeing this, 
and seeing that time was passing away without his attaining 
his desire, commanded his men to cut many new channels in 
order to bo able to attack that principal (river) which had 
opposed itself to the fulfilment of his wishes. And this was 
done in a short time, since he had many soldiers and after the 
(new) water-courses were finished and brought to where the 
water should go he opened mouths in the river, the water of 
which very soon flowed out so that the bottom could be seen, 
and it was left so shallow that it enabled him to reach the 
walls of the City ; and the river was thus diverted into fifty 
different beds. Inside the City were one hundred thousand 
foot soldiers and three thousand cavalry, who defended them¬ 
selves and fought very bravely, but this availed little to pre¬ 
vent Crisna Eao from entering in a few days and slaughtering 
all of them. He found large treasures in this City, amongst 
others in ready money a million and six hundred thousand 
golden pardaos, besides jewels, and horses, which were 
numerous, and elephants. And after he had finished the 
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capture of this land Crisna Eao divided it amongst many of his 
captains giving to each one what was necessary for him ; and 
the chief who lived in the City and who was lord of the land 
was taken away captive and carried to Bisnagar, where he died 
in the King’s prison.” (See A Forgotten Empire, 321-22). 

By about the year 1520 A.D., Krishna-Deva-B.aya had War against 
established peace at home and peace abroad. The rebel- 
lion at Seringapatam had been quelled; Pratapa-Endra 
had been humbled; and the Golkonda Sultan had been 
beaten and the country as far as the mouths of the Krishna 
retaken. A minor insurrection raised by the chief of . 

Catuir had also been suppressed and his territory seques¬ 
tered and divided among the nobles of the land. The 
Portuguese, on whom depended the supply of horses, had 
been befriended and they appear to have been as favour¬ 
able to him as they were unfavourable to the hated 
“Moors.” Internally, the large favours and gifts to 
temples and the abolition of unpopular taxation had won 
the good will of the people. Everything mentioned in 
the “ testament ” of Saluva-Narasimha I had been fulfilled 
but the capture of Kaichur and Mudkal, which still 
remained in the hands of the Bijapur Sultan. For 
forty long years they had been lost to Vijayanagar and 
even the efforts of Saluva-Narasimha had not been 
attended with success. Krishna-Deva-Kaya had evidently 
set his heart on the reduction of these places and pre¬ 
pared for the campaign for at least a year since the 
subjugation of these places and when everything was 
ready, he was at a loss to find a ready reason for break¬ 
ing the existing peace between the two countries. Saluva. 

Timma, his astute minister, reminded him that as 
the subsisting treaty of peace had provided for the 
extradition of land-owners, debtors, revolutionary sub¬ 
ordinates or criminals escaping into each other’s countries 
and as there were many such land-owners and debtors, 
who were the king’s subjects, and had sought refuge in the 
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Sultan’s dominions, the king might demand thctges 
surrender, and on their not being delivered up by tbed 
Sultan, there would be good ground for breaking the^ 
peace. 

Now it so happened that one Cide Mercar (probably 
Siddi Marakkayar), who had long enjoyed the confidence 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya, had been entrusted by him with 
40,000 pagodas for the purchase of horses at Goa, had 
left Vijayanagar, and failed to return to the capital 
within the expected period. It transpired that he had 
reached Pomda, within less than six miles of Goa, but 
from there had fled to Adil Shah, carrying with him the 
money he had brought. It was whispered that he had 
been sent for by Ismail Adil Shah, who had been induced, 
on the pretext that the Siddi was learned in the law and 
related to Muhammad, and put in charge of Dabull, to 
which place he repaired. On Krishna-Deva-Raya asking 
for his repatriation, Adil Shah protested he neither knew 
him nor had him near him. It was said that Siddi fled 
from the place, and had been murdered on the orders of 
Adil Shah, who had plundered him of the money. On 
learning this. Krishna-Deva-Raya showed great indigna¬ 
tion and held that the peace had been broken. He 
summoned a council of his great lords, to whom Adil 
Shah’s letter was read aloud. As the reading of it con¬ 
cluded, the king declared that “ without more ado they 
should make ready, since he wes determined to take full 
vengeance.” His councillors vainly advised that the 
amount was too petty for a war and that if even war was 
declared, the Siddi was sure “ to keep well away from 
the army.” On finding the king obdurate, they proposed 
that he should attack Raichur instead of Dabull, as the 
former had at one time belonged to Vijayanagar and had 
been lost to the Adil Shah and that if it was attacked,. 
Adil Shah would be forced to defend it, and thus the 
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ca'Pg would get an opportunity to take vengeance jointly 
c?jibth “ on one and the other/* i.«., on both Raichur and 
’ Adil Shah. The king considered this as sound advice 
and accepted it. 

The aflfair of Siddi Marakkayar was thus the proximate 
cause of the war against Adil Shah, though the true 
cause lay deeper. It was the desire to regain Raichur 
and Mudkal, which had originally belonged to Vijaya- 
nagar and had been lost to the Bijapur Sultan. Krishna- 
Deva-Raya was thus not in possession of these two places 
when he went to war in 1520 A.D. This, at any rate, 
is the version of Nuniz, which seems both correct and 
natural. Ferishta, however, states that these two places 
were at the time in the possession of Krishna-Deva- 
Raya and that Ismail Adil Shah moved his forces to 
“ recover ** them from him. As Mr. Sewell has justly 
remarked, Nuniz’s version, which seems based on per¬ 
sonal knowledge gained on the spot at the time the war 
took place, is entitled to greater weight than that of 
Ferishta, who wrote some sixty years later. (See Sewell, 
A Forgotten Empire, 151-154). 

Simultaneously with his preparations for advancing on 
Raichur, Krishna-Deva-Raya took the precaution to 
notify his intended move to the Sultans of Berar, Bidar, 
Golkonda and the Nizarnshah. This was done, says 
Nuniz, “ out of great craftiness *’ and with a view “ to 
reduce them to his side/’ for they hated Ismail Adil 
Shah as being “ more powerful ” than themselves. With 
whatever object done—it was doubtless a consummate 
political move—it had the desired effect, for they 
left Ismail to his fate. Some of these, indeed, even 
returned replies to the effect “ that he was doing rightly 
and that they would assist him as far as they were 
able.” 
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Everything being, meanwhile, ready for the great 
advance, Krishna-Deva-Eaya left his capital with an 
immense host in battle array. It was probably the 
month of February 1520, when the weather should have 
been intensely hot, while the route through the cotton 
plains to the battle-field was in the best of condition for 
the passage of troops, guns and baggage. Descriptions 
of the advance of his camp, of the great battle that 
followed at Eaichur and how Krishna-Deva-Eaya turned 
what seemed a defeat into a signal victory and how he 
next turned his attention to the siege of Raichur and 
how he took and spared it should be read in the pictur¬ 
esque and animated narrative of the Chronicle of Nuniz^ 
W’hich could have been written only by an eye-witness of 
the events, so detailed is the story and so personal is the 
touch by which it is vivified. Kama-Nayak, chief of the 
guard, led the advance with 80,000 cavalry—archers, men 
with shields, musqueteers and spearsmen—and a 
thousand horse and six elephants. After him went 
Trimbicara (Triyambakarasa of Sivasamudram, Governor 
of Malenahalli-slme) {E,C, VII, Shikarpur 25) with 
50,000 foot and 2,000 horse and 20 elephants. After 
him went Timapanayque (i.e., Saluva-Timma, the Prime 
Minister) who had with him 60,000 foot, 3,500 horse 
and 30 elephants; and after him went Adapanayque 
(Adapanayaningaru) with 100,000 foot, 5,000 horse and 
50 elephants. Next came Condaraara (Eayasam Konda- 
marasayya, governor of Udayagiri province); next to him 
was Coraara (Kumara), who had 80,000 foot, 2,500 horse 
and 40 elephants; after him came Ogemdraho (Govinda- 
Eaja, the brother of Saluva-Timma), governor of the 
capital city, with one of his captains, who had 30,000 
foot, 1,000 horse and 10 elephants. Then came three 
favourites of the king who had 40,000 foot, 1,000 horse 
and 15 elephants. The page who served the King with 
betel had with him 15,000 foot, and 200 horse, while 
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Comarberca {Le., Kiimara Virayya of Seringapatam) 
had 8,000 foot, 400 horse and 20 elephants. The chiefs 
of Bankapur and many other places made their way by 
other routes to the battle-field with 10 or 12 thousand 
men. The King had besides his guard of 6,000 horse, 
40,000 foot, the pick of all his kingdom and 300 
elephants. The army on the move should thus have 
numbered nearly a million men, including the camp- 
followers to be referred to below, the fighting men 
alone, numbering, according to Nuniz, at 736,000 with 
550 elephants. The troops appear to have marched in 
eleven army corps, other troops from the interior districts 
joining them before Eaichur. The troops were well 
accoutred, each after its fashion. The war elephants were 
fitted up with howdahs from which four men could fight 
on each side of them, the elephants being completely 
clothed and they having on their tusks knives fastened, 
well ground and sharpened, in order that they might do 
the utmost damage. Several cannon also w^ere taken. 

The camp was well provided with every requirement. 
Describing the camp followers, Nuniz writes:— 

“ I do not speak here of the washermen, who are number¬ 
less hero—they wash clothes—nor of the public women, who 
accompanied the army ; there were twenty thousand of them 
with the king during his journey. Any one can imagine the 
amount of baggage that such a large number of people would 
take. In the rear with the king, but always on the road in 
front of him, some ten or twelve thousand men with water¬ 
skins go seeking water, and place themselves along the 
road to give water to those who have no one to bring it to them ; 
this is done so that none of the people should die of thirst. 
Three or four leagues in front of all this multitude go some 
fifty thousand men who are like scouts ; they have to spy out 
the country in front, and always keep that distance ; and on 
their Hanks there are two thousand horse of the cavalry of that 
country. These are all bowmen, and they always advance on 
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the flanks of the scouts *.’ And with 

them a great number of merchants, besides many others who 
were already in advance with all supplies; so that wherever 
you may be you will at once find all you w^ant. Every cap¬ 
tain has his merchants who are compelled to give him all 
supplies requisite for all his people, and in the same way they 
carry all other necessaries.** 

The army thus formed and supplied, reached Malliabad, 
close to Kaichur, where the King pitched his camp for 
resting awhile. Here his other forces from the 
interior joined him and then, at the appointed hour, the 
advance of the combined army was recommenced and the 
investment of Raichur began with Kaina-Nayak, the 
chief of the guard, pitching his tents under its very walls, 
though the investment was a close one. The besieged, 
however, gallantly held out, the 200 heavy pieces of 
artillery they had with them helping them materially in 
keeping off the besiegers. At the end of three months, 
news arrived that Ismail Adil Shah had arrived with 
reinforcements. 

The King’s camp lay to the east of the fort, where the 
fight was heaviest. The camp has been graphically 
described by Nuniz, who writes thus:— 

“ The tent of the king was surrounded by a great hedge 
of thorns with only one entrance, and udth a gate at which 
stood his guards. Inside this hedge lodged the Brahman who 
washes him and has charge of the idol that he always carries 
about with him, and also other persons who hold offices about 
the king’s person, and eunuchs who are always to be found in 
his chamber. And outside this circle all around are his 
guards, who watch all night at fixed spots; with this guard 
are quartered the officers of the household ; and from thence 
to the front were all the other captains in their appointed 
posts, according as each one was entrusted and ordered. Out¬ 
side of all these people, in a camp by themselves, were the 
scouts of w'hom I have already spoken, whose duty it is to 
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patrol all night through the camp and watch to see if they can 
catch any spies. On the other side the washermen (who are 
those that wash clothes) were in a camp by themselves, and 
they were near to the place where they could best wash 
clothes. 

“All the camp was divided into regular streets. Each 
captain’s division has its market, where you found all kinds of 
meat, such as sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, hares, partridges and 
other birds, and this in great abundance; so much so tl.at it 
would seem as if you were in the city of Bisnaga. And you 
found many endless kinds of rice, grains, Indian-corn, vetches 
(viunguo, probably moonq^ green gram) and other seeds that 
they eat. Besides these things, which are necessaries, they 
had another (market) where you could find in great abundance 
everything that you wanted; for in these markets they 
sell things that in our parts are sold by professional hucksters. 
There were craftsmen also working in their streets, so that 
you saw they made their golden jewels and gewgaws, and 
you will find all kinds of rubies and diamonds and pearls, 
with every other kind of precious stone for sale. There were 
also to be seen sellers of cloths, and these were without 
number as that is a thing so many want, they being of cotton. 
There were also to be seen grass and straw in infinite abun. 
dance. I do not know who could describe it so as to be 
believed, so barren a country is this Bachol and so sandy. It 
is a mystery how there should be an abundance of everything 
therein. Any one can imagine what grass and straw would be 
required each day for the consumption of thirty-two thousand 
four hundred horses and five hundred and fifty-one elephants, 
to say nothing of the sumpter-mules and asses, and the great 
number of oxen which carry all the supplies and many other 
burdens, such as tents and other things. Indeed no one who 
did not understand the moaning of what he saw^ would even 
dream that a war was going on, but would think that he was 
in a prosperous city. Then to see the numbers of drums and 
trumpets, and other musical instruments that they use. 
When they strike up their music as a sign that they are about 
to give battle it would seem as if the heavens must fall; and 
if it happened that a bird came flying along at the time 
when they made such a tei'rific noise it used to come down 
through terror of not being able to get clear of the camp, and 
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so they would catch it in their hands; principally kites, of 
which they caught many. 

But I cease to speak more of this because I should never 
finish.'* 


Ismail Adil Shah arrived with 120,000 foot, 18,000 
cavalry and 150 elephants and a considerable artillery, 
by the aid of which latter he sought to defeat the Rao 
of Narsymga,** i.e., Krishna-Deva-Raya. Having reached 
the river at the northern side, he pitched his camp and 
rested his troops, to see if Krishna-Deva-Raya would 
attack him there in his camp. Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
however, did not move; he did not even indicate what 
he was going to do. Ankus Khan, one of the generals of 
Ismail, said that Krishna-Deva “was only waiting for 
them to cross the river to at once fall upon them.** 
Others said that he was “afraid” and was dispirited 
because of the memory of former defeats that had been 
sustained by his predecessors. The advice of these latter 
was to push forward and pass the river and offer battle. 
Ismail, impressed apparently by this counsel, mustered 
his troops and ordered them to get ready, as he desired 
to cross the river at once and advance to the attack. 
Ismail believed that his best course was to halt on the 
farther side and thence to send his troops to charge 
Krishna-Deva*s camp. He thought by so doing he would 
not be beaten and would not lose Raichur. In this 
greedy resolve,’* as Nuniz terms it, he passed the ford to 
within nine miles of Krishna-Deva’s camp and he caused 
his own camp to be strengthened by large trenches, and 
commanded his artillery to take post in front, and he 
arranged the order of his positions and the manner in 
which they should behave if they were attacked by the 
enemy. His camp extended along the length of the 
river for the sake of the water, so that he might not be 
cut off from it by Krishna-Deva. 
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Immediately Krishna-Deva learned that Ismail had Thetwo 
passed the river, he commanded all to make ready, but e™,J^ed in 
ordered that no movement should take place in his army battle, 
till he should see how the enemy acted. When they 
brought him further news that the enemy had pitched 
his camp and strengthened his positions, he ordered a 
general advance of all his forces. He divided his army 
into seven wings. Kumara-Virayya, the chief of Seringa- 
patam, who was his father-in-law, begged the command 
of the van. He and his “ thirty grown-up sons *’ were 
allowed to pitch their camp a league (3 miles) from the 
Adil Shah’s cent. Krishna-Deva next ordered all his 
troops to arm themselves, and at dawn of Saturday, the 
20th May (1520), the day fixed for it “as a lucky day,” 
he gave battle to the enemy. Nuniz describes the great 
battle in vivid language to which no summary could do 
adequate justice:— 

“ Seeing that the dawn of Saturday was now breaking, the Nuniz's 
drums and trumpets and other music in the king’s camp began Uttie 
to sound and the men to shout, so that it seemed as if the sky of Eaichur. 
would fall to the earth ; then the neighing and excitement of 
the horses, and trumpeting of the elephants, it is impossible 
for any one to describe how it was. But even if I told in 
simple truth it would hardly be believed, the great fear and 
terror that struck those who heard it, so that even those very 
men that caused the noise were themselves frightened at it. 

And the enemy on their part made no less noise, so that if 
you asked anything you could not hear yourself speak and you 
had to ask by signs, since in no other manner could you make 
yourself understood. When all in the camp had gone to the 
front it was already two hours after sunrise, and the king 
ordered an advance of his two forward divisions, with com¬ 
mand so as to strike home that they should leave not one of 
the enemy alive; and this was forthwith done. They attacked 
the enemy so hotly that many of the king’s troops found 
themselves on the top of the trenches that the Moors had con¬ 
structed in the fields. The Moors were disposed as if they 
expected that the king would engage them all at once with 
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all his forces, and so it appeared to the Ydallcao (Adil Shah) 
and to his officers; and for that reason he held ready all his 
artillery, waiting for the time when, owing to the adventurous¬ 
ness of their main body, his men must of necessity cause 
much slaughter in their ranks. Then he intended to bring up 
his artillery and destroy them. But as soon as he saw the 
manner of their attack, the Ydallcao had to abandon the plan 
that had seemed to him best for their safety, and ho com¬ 
manded the whole of the artillery at once to open fire ; which 
discharge, as it was very great, did much damage to the 
enemy, killing many of the horse and foot and many elephants, 
and it compelled the king’s troops to retire. As soon as the 
Moors saw their enemies beginning to leave the field, they 
charged all amongst them, so that there did not remain one 
man in the saddle nor one who kept his face to the foe ; but 
all the king’s troops began to fly, and the Moors after them, 
slaughtering them for about half a league. When the king 
saw the way in which the troops fled, he began to cry out that 
they were traitors, and that he would see who was on his 
side; and that since they all had to die they should meet 
their fate boldly according to the custom. “ Who ranges him¬ 
self with mo ? ” he cried. Immediately there thronged about 
him all those lords and captains that were ready to side with 
him, and the king said that the day had arrived in which the 
Ydallcao would boast that he had slain in it the greatest lord 
in the world, but that he should never boast that he had 
vanquished him. Then he took a ring from his finger and 
gave it to one of his pages, so that he might show it to his 
queens in token of his death, that they might burn themselves 
according to custom. Then he mounted a horse and moved 
forward with all his remaining divisions, commanding to slay 
without mercy every man of those who had fled. As soon as 
these last saw what a reception they received at the hand of 
their fellows they felt compelled to turn and charge the enemy, 
and their attack was such that not one amongst Moors was 
found to face them; for the Moors met them as men engaged 
in a pursuit all in great disorder. The confusion was so great 
amongst the Moors and such havoc was wrought (in their 
ranks) that they did not even try to defend the camp they had 
made so strong and enclosed so well; but like lost men they 
leaped into the river to save themselves. Then after them 
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came large numbers of the king’s troops and elephants, which 
latter worked amongst them mischief without end, for they 
seized men with their trunks and tore them into small pieces^ 
whilst those who rode in the castles (howdahs) killed count¬ 
less numbers. 

“ The troops advanced thus, pursuing the foe, till the king 
reached the river, where, seeing the death of so many—for 
here you would see women and boys who had left the camp, 
their horses and men who through clinging one to another 
could not escape as there was so much water in the river— 
the king’s troops stood on the bank, so that whenever a 
man appeared he w^as killed, and the horses that tried to 
clamber up by the bank of the river, unable to do so, fell back 
on the men, so that neither one nor the other escaped and the 
elephants went into the stream, and those that they could 
seize were cruelly killed by them. Seeing what passed, I 
say, the king out of compassion commanded the troops to 
retire, saying that numbers had died who did not deserve 
death nor were at all in fault; which order was at once obeyed 
by all the captains, so that each one withdrew all his forces.” 
(See A Forgotten Evijiire, 337-40). 

Krishna-Deva next advanced to the camp of Ismail 
Adil Shah and rested himself in his tent. His generals 
and commanders protesting against the taking of such 
repose, suggested the completion of the destruction of all 
his enemies. They suggested that, if he did not wish to 
pursue them himself, at least some of them might be 
allowed to do so. In any case, they urged that “ it was 
not wise to cease from pursuit so long as day light should 
last.” Krishna-Deva, however, took a different view^ 
He answered that many had died who were not to blame; 
and that if Ismail Adil Shah had done him wrong, he 
had already suffered enough; and moreover, it did not 
seem to him good, since Raichur yet remained to be taken, 
that they should go forward. They should rather, he 
urged, make themselves ready for its capture. He pro¬ 
posed that the siege had to be resumed and conducted 
henceforth in a new and better manner. Nuniz states 
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that Krishna-Deva had persuaded himself that since 
Ismail had lost so many men and so much honour, and 
had lost indeed all his power, he would not wish to 
live any longer and that he must be dead on the field. 
This, however, was a wholly unfounded belief. 

Ismail had not entered into the fight but had all the 
time remained with a select guard of 400 horse under 
Asada Khan. When Asada Khan saw how the soldiers 
fled and how completely they had been beaten, he cried 
out “ Sire, if thou seekest to live, follow me! *’ and Ismail 
sought refuge on an elephant and escaped with him by a 
circuitous route, skirting the range of hills to the south. 
The whole of his camp and all that he possessed fell into 
the hands of Krishna-Deva. 

Thus seizing the Shah’s camp, Krishna-Deva com¬ 
manded the spoil to be collected. It was found that five 
of the commanders of Ismail had been taken prisoners, 
those of the highest rank being found amongst the dead. 
Among the former was one Salabat Khan, who had been 
the commander-in-chief of the Shah’s forces. He had 
had for his body-guard 500 renegade Portuguese and 
with these he had made a valiant attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. As soon as he saw that his army 
was defeated and was being furiously driven back towards 
the river, he strove to collect and form a body of men, 
but, so great was the onslaught and so terrific the slaugh¬ 
ter, that he could not do it because “ there was not one 
amongst them who thought of aught but to save himself.” 
What followed is best told in Nuniz’s own words :— 

** And thinking it worse to be conquered than to die, he 
threw himself amongst the king’s troops, slaughtering them» 
and doing such wonderful deeds that over after he and his 
Portuguese were remembered, so much were their terrible 
strokes feared, and the deeds they did : so that they let them 
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pass on, and they penetrated so far amongst the troops that 
they found themselves close to the king’s bodyguard. There 
the horse of Salabatacao was killed. In order to succour him 
the Portuguese did great deeds, and killed so many men that 
they left a broad road behind them which no one dared to 
enter, and they fought so well that they got another horse for 
Salabatacao. As soon as he was on its back he seemed like 
nothing but a furious wolf amongst sheep; but since already 
they were all so exhausted, so wounded all over, and so 
encircled by the enemy (for they were attacked on every 
point), Salabatacao was at length overthrown, and hi^- horse 
with him. And as the Portuguese who tried to succour him 
wwo all killed, not one escaping, and he himself was wounded 
in many places, he was taken prisoner.” (See .1 Fonjotten 
Empire, 342). 

The result was decisive and the spoil was immense. 
The latter included 4,000 horses of Ormuz, 100 elephants, 
400 heavy cannon, besides small ones, and 900 gun- 
carriages, etc., many tents and pavilions; besides sump- 
ter-mules and oxen and other beasts of burthen, for 
they were numberless and numbers of men and boys 
and some women even, ** whom the King (Krishna- 
Deva) ordered to be released.” The losses on Krishna- 
Deva’s side numbered 10,000 and odd. He saw to the 
final disposal with “customary honours” of the dead, 
including the giving of much alms for the souls of those 
W’ho had been killed in battle on his side, and then 
turned again upon Raichur, where he pitched his camp 
as before to prosecute the siege with vigour and deter¬ 
mination. 

Ferishta’s account of the battle is somewhat different. 
According to him, Ismail crossed the river, after a drink¬ 
ing bout, and risked the battle and lost it. He agrees 
that Ismail escaped on an elephant and that nearly half 
of his troops perished in the battle, being harassed be¬ 
yond all power of opposition by cannon shot, musquetry, 
M. or. VOL. II. 116*. 
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and rockets, while the survivors were lost in trying to 
escape through the river. (See Sewell, 301-02), Ferishta 
says that Sunjeet-Roy, the chief commander of the 
Vijayanagar forces, was among the slain on the King’s 
side. The name is diflScult to identify, but if it refers to 
Saluva-Timma (Timma and Sanjiva are synonymous), 
then it is a mistake, for Saluva-Timma was only one of 
the commanders in the battle, Krishna-Deva leading the 
forces himself—and he survived the battle many years. 

The siege cf Eaichur was thus resumed by Krishna- 
Deva-Raya in person. The city was strongly fortified, 
with three walls of heavy masonry, each of these being 
packed with earth inside. On the highest point there 
was a fortress like a tower, very high and strong, at its 
top there being a spring of water which ran all the year 
round. The city was well supplied and there was no 
question of its being starved out. The defenders had no 
idea of yielding and had so far shown great spirit in 
foilinjT the attempts of the besiegers. When Krishna- 
Deva-Raya suspended the siege to advance against Ismail 
Adil Shah on his approach to the northern river, a sally 
had been made by the defenders with a small force, but 
it proved ineffectual, as the besiegers were as alert as the 
defenders. The siege promised to last long but the 
appearance on the spot of one Christovao de Figueiredo, 
a Portuguese dealer in horses, and his party of twenty 
musqueteers with their skill in the use cf fire-arms, 
materially helped to shorten the period. Figueiredo had 
apparently just reached Vijayanagar with horses and 
having heard of Krishna-Deva’s advance on Raichur, 
hastened up with his little party to the latter place to 
meet the king. He was well received and accommo¬ 
dated in special tents, close to the King’s own quarters. 
Krishna-Deva appears to have taken much pleasure in 
his company,” and says “he was glad that he should 
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see the war and his great power.” Figueiredo expressed 
a desire to see the city that was being besieged, but 
Krishna-Deva asked him to desist from such an idea lest 
any disaster should befall him. Figueiredo assured him 
saying that the whole business of the Portuguese was war 
and the greatest favour that the king could do him was 
to grant the requisite permission to him to go and see 
how the siege was going on. Leave granted, 

“ Christovao de Figueiredo went close to the trencli before 
the walls, keeping himself as much concealed as possible, and 
seeing how fearlessly the Moors exposed themselves on the 
wall, began, with the musqueteers whom he had brought, to 
open fire on them in such a w^ay that he slew many, the 
Moors being careless and free from fear, as men who up to 
then had never seen men killed with fire-arms nor with other 
such weapons. So they began to forsake the wall (at this 
point), and the king’s troops found an opportunity of coming 
in safety to it, and they began to destroy much of the masonry ; 
and BO many people collected on this side that all the camp 
was put in commotion, saying that Christovao de Figueiredo 
had entered the city with his Portuguese. This was told to 
the King. Those in the city could not understand what was 
going on, nor how these people came to be in the King’s 
service, until they recollected how on the day of the other 
fight the battle of Raichur) the Portuguese had come, and 
then they considered themselves, lost. For by the aid of 
these men the King’s people came without fear to the wall, 
where already it was damaged in many places, because the 
city had its cannon so high up that these could do no injury 
to the men who were at the foot of the wall. The wall was 
also filled up inside with earth, and there were no cannon in 
the breeches. The people of the city whom up to that time 
they had killed had been supplied with stones which they had 
fiung on the besiegers from the top of the wall, and with 
musquets and arrows, so that even if the king’s men were able 
to reach the wall at all they were at least wounded; but as 
Christovao de Figueiredo with the Portuguese prevented the 
enemy from appearing at all on the wall, the Hindus were 
unable to reach it at their ease. 
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captains begged Christovao de Figueiredo to permit them one 
day to attack the floors in his company, and he, in order to 
content the more honourable of them, went with them on 
those days. One day he divided his musquoteers into three 
companies and began to kill several amongst the Moors who 
showed themselves, in so much that none durst be seen ; and 
then the King’s troops began, in these three divisions, to 
attack the wall with many pickaxes and crowbars, and he 
sent to tell the rest that they should attack on their own 
account; and such was the result that the defenders of the 
city began to abandon the first line of fortification, and the 
women and children took refuge in the citadel. The captain 
of the City (i.e., the officer in charge of the garrison and the 
defence), seeing the dismay that had spread amongst his 
people, began to turn them back with encouraging words, and 
with some of them betook himself to that part of the wall 
which he saw was most severely pressed, begging them that 
they would come back to the wall and not be afraid. He was 
answered by some that at that point were those Franks ( 7 .^., 
Portuguese musquoteers) who were helping, and tha.t as soon 
as any one showed himself he was a dead man ; and he, wish¬ 
ing to see for himself, whore the Portuguese were, reached 
over with his body in front of one of the embrasures and was 
killed with a musquet-shot that struck him in the middle of 
his forehead. It was said by the Moors that Christovao de 
Figueiredo had killed him, and they took notice of him. As 
soon as the captain was thus killed, there was great lamenta¬ 
tion in the City, and soon the wall was deserted, so that the 
men from the King's camp were left to do as they pleased 
with it, and they noticed the outcry that arose within and 
saw that there was no one defending the wall. They there¬ 
fore retired to see what should happen, and left off fighting 
for that day.” {Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 
343-45). 

The death of the Coinraander of the defending garri¬ 
son filled it with dismay. On the morrow following his 
death, which was the twentieth after the great victory on 
the river bank, the City surrendered. The men carrying 
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the white flag, begging for the king’s mercy, were, at 
his direction, received by Saluva-Timma, his minister. 
They were assured of safety of person and property and 
were asked to return to the City. Krishna-Deva pro¬ 
mised to enter the City the next day, but meanwhile 
bade one of his Generals to take possession of it on his 
behalf. Before withdrawing, the assembled Muham¬ 
madans, pointing to Figueiredo, whom they observed 
there, said that the capture of the City was due to him, for, 
they said, “ he had slain their captain, and with his people 
had killed manj^ Moors, which caused the City’s destruc¬ 
tion.” The king, casting his eyes on Figueiredo, adds 
Nuniz, “ nodded his head, and turned to the people tell¬ 
ing them to observe what great things could be effected 
by one gocd man.” 

On the next day, Krishna-Deva rode in state through 
the City. Arriving at the citadel, he called for the lead¬ 
ing citizens and said to them that “ he would spare all 
their property, that they might freely act as they wished 
regarding both that and their persons, and those who 
wished to stay in the City might remain in their old state 
as before; and as for those who wished to depart, they 
might do so at once with all that they possessed.” They 
all thanked for such “gentle treatment.” Meanwhile, 
news reached him that the troops were robbing the City. 
He not only took immediate steps to prevent this, but 
also saw to it that everything taken was restored to its 
•owners. Those who perpetrated the robberies were also 
** soundly chastised.” 

The news of the fall of Raichur and the great victory 
won by Krishna-Deva became well known all over India. 
The Deccan Sultans, while glad at heart that Ismail Adil 
Shah had had the punishment he deserved, were afraid 
of their safety. They were not only astonished at the 
capture of so strong a city as Raichur but also surmised 
at the greatness of Krishna-Deva’s power and army. 
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They sent envoys with letters and these were duly pre¬ 
sented to Krishna-Deva at Raichnr. In these* they 
suggested that he should content himself with having 
defeated Ismail and should not wage further war. They 
also proposed that he should return to Ismail what he 
had taken from him. If he did not agree to these pro¬ 
posals, they said they would be compelled to join Ismail 
and speedily recover that which had been lost. Krishna- 
Deva returned a manly and spirited reply. After thank¬ 
ing them, he said ;— 

“ As regards the Ydallcao (Adil Shah), whafc I have done 
to him and taken from him he has richly deserved; as regards 
returning it to him, that does not seem tome to be reasonable, 
nor am I going to do it; and as for your further statement 
that ye will all turn against me in aid of him if I do not do as 
ye ask, I pray you, do not take the trouble to come hither, for 
I will myself go to seek if ye dare to await me in your lands.** 
{Chronicle of Nuniz in A Porgotten Empire^ 349). 

Krishna-Deva stayed some more days in the City, 
making the necessary arrangements for its Government. 
After repairing its walls, he left sufficient troops to guard 
it, and as regards those who desired to leave the place 
but who had not the means to do so, he commanded that 
what was required for their journey should be given to 
them. He then departed to the capital, where, we are 
told, he was received with great triumphs, and great 
feasts were made and he bestowed bountiful rewards on 
his troops.” 

Here, we may take leave of Figueiredo, who played so 
important a role in the reduction of Baichur. He was, 
according to one authority, a factor at Vijayanagar, 
with horses and elephants, in 1517 A.D. He was evi¬ 
dently already well known to Krishna-Deva-Baya when 
he joined him in his camp at Baichur; otherwise the* 
friendliness displayed towards him, even before he dieti/n^ 
guished himself at Raichur^ would be inexplicable. 
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According to Paes, who wrote his Chronicle about 1520, 
he visited Krishna-Deva at the new town of Nagalapu- 
ram with a number of his countrymen, who, Paes adds, 
were “ all very handsomely dressed after our manner, with 
much finery.” We also learn from him that “ the king 
received him very well, and was complacent to him. The 
king was as much pleased with him as if he had been 
one of his own people, so much attention did he evince 
towards him; and also towards those amongst us who 
went with him he showed much kindness. We were all 
so close to the king that he touched us all and could not 
have enough of looking at us.” The king also provided 
lot the due reception and comfortable stay of Figueiredo 
and his friends at the capital, to which they were pro¬ 
ceeding. Paes concludes with the remark: “ The king 
said many kind and pleasant things to him, and asked 
him concerning the kind of state which the king of Por- 
tugual kept up; and having been told about it all, he 
seemed much pleased.” It would seem that not long 
after the battle, Figueiredo was put in charge of the main¬ 
lands of Goa. He was several times in peril at the hands 
of the Muhammadans. In 1536, he was present at the 
battles which took place between the Portuguese and 
Asada Khan, the Governor of Belgaum, with whom he 
was on friendly relations. (See Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 251, f.n. 1). 

The festivities over, Krishna-Deva-Kaya moved on to Ismail Adil 
the new city, where he found awaiting him an ambassa- 
dor from Ismail Adil Shah himself. After about a month’s reparation 
waiting, he was asked to present himself and was duly “storation of 
received in audience. Ismail charged Krishna-Deva territoriee: 
through him, with having broken the long standing peace J^bassadOT 
between the two countries, invaded his country and 
devastated it and he demanded reparation thereof, to¬ 
gether with a return of the spoils of war and the restitution 
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of Raichur. Krishna-Deva replied that be would restore 
everything to Ismail as desired by him and w’ould even 
immediately release Salabat Khan provided he “ would 
come and kiss his foot/* Thus was repaid, one might say, 
the insult that Ahmed Shah Bahmani had offered—if 
Perishta is to be believed—to Deva-Raya II, whose son he 
ignominiously paraded through the market and streets of his 
camp and whom he made to sit at the foot of his throne I 
(SeePirst Dynasty under Deva-Rdya II). And thus does 
disgrace rankle in human breasts and human memories, 
regardless of time and regardless of consequence. The 
ambassador retired, and sent word to Ismail of what had 
occurred. He, not long after, sent a reply, saying that though 
he was ready to do joyfully what Krishna-Deva desired, he 
did not see how he could go to his capital. On hearing 
this, Krishna-Deva, bent as he was on Ismail eating the 
humble-pie, asked him to meet him on the confines of his 
kingdom, to which, he said, he would soon repair. The 
ambassador departed to induce his sovereign to reach the 
boundary to meet Krishna-Deva, who forthwith moved on 
and reached Mudkal, not far from it. Ism airs men kept 
saying he was coming, but he never came ! The truth was 
clear that he dared not meet Krishna-Deva, who next 
camped at Bijapur with the determination of seizing him 
there, or putting him to death, “to avenge the affront that 
had been put upon him.” He stayed many days waiting 
for him, but the water failing him, Krishna-Deva left it 
for Mudkal. But the troops practically destroyed the city, 
almost all the houses being ruined for the sake of fire¬ 
wood, which was hard to get there. Almosti the only 
building left standing was Ismail's palace, which 
Krishna-Deva himself had occupied. 

As soon as Krishna-Deva reached Mudkal, he found 
Ismail had returned to Bijapur. Here, his general, 
Asada Khan, pretended to go hi.mself as envoy to 
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Krishna-Deva and settle terms according to his wishes. 
He was, however, a cunning and selfish man, and was 
more bent on securing the death of his rival Salabat Khan, 
now prisoner of war at Vijayanagar. On reaching Mud- 
kal, he deceived Krishna-Deva into the belief that Ismail 
would have yielded long before but for the conduct of 
Salabat Khan who had advised him, by letter, not to 
do so, for Krishna-Deva really desired to slay him. His 
mind being thus inflamed by this plausible infamous liar, 
Krishna-Deva angrily ordered that Salabat Khan should 
be beheaded. This was done as soon as the message 
arrived. Immediately the deed was done, Asada Khan 
felt insecure, lest his treachery should be found out. He 
attempted to obtain leave to go to get his master meet 
Krishna-Deva on the border, but he was kept on by the 
king on the plea that he had something more to show 
him and to speak to him. But his behaviour betrayed 
him and his treachery was found out. Thereupon 
Krishna-Deva ordered him to be seized, but when they 
went to search for him, they found he was already gone! 
He had fled one night and had told Ismail that Salabat 
had been put to death and that they had tried to kill 
him also but had escaped and that Ismail ought not to 
trust Krishna-Deva. He then escaped to Belgaum, 
where he strengthened his position and refused to come 
when summoned by Ismail, for his villainy had been 
found out. 

Krishna-Deva’s fury knew no bounds, more especially 
as he found, when reaching the boundary of his kingdom, 
that neither Ismail nor his mother, as Asada Khan 
had told him, bad arrived there. He now discovered 
that it had all been done to compass the death of 
Salabat Khan, who had charged Asada Khtin with coward¬ 
ice on the battle-field and had vowed vengeance on him 
if ever he obtained his liberty. Full of fury at what had 
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iiappened, Krishna-Deva advanced against Ismail’s terri¬ 
tory. Many places were taken and destroyed. At length, 
he reached Kulbarga, the ancient capital of the Bahmini 
kings, which also he destroyed, and razed the fortress to the 
ground. The commander in charge was probably Adil 
Khan, who is mentioned in the Amuktamdlyada (Verse 
42). He was killed in the assault on the fortress and his 
head exhibited on a pole to his troops to induce their sur¬ 
render. At Kulbarga, there resided the three sons of the 
house of Bahmini, who had been held captives by the Adil 
Shahs. He proclaimed the eldest of these as king of 
the Deccan. The other two brothers he took with him, 
and gave each an annual allowance of 50,000 pagodas 
Apparently this was an attempt on Krishna-Deva’s part 
to subvert the independent sovereignty of the five Sultans, 
which proved abortive. As remarked by Mr. Sewell, 
there is no mention in Ferishta of this attempt at resto¬ 
ration of the original Bahmini Dynasty by Krishna- 
Deva-Baya, though there is a lithic inscription (^Nellore 
Inscription!^^ HI, 1015, Ongole 71) dated in Saka 1421, 
cyclic year Isvara, which seems to countenance it. In 
this record, two unusual titles are given to Krishna- 
Deva-Raya and there are Ashta-digrdya-manobhayan^ 
kara and Ydvanardjya-sthdpandchdrya, The former sug¬ 
gests that he had, by his w^ars and conquests, inspired 
fear into the kings of the eight different corners, an 
obvious poetical exaggeration for saying that he had 
overcome his enemies near about, while the latter defi¬ 
nitely states that he established on the throne (of his 
ancestors) the Yavana prince, in this instance the Bah¬ 
mini King’s eldest son. There is ample authority for 
the position that the Muhammadans were also known as 
Yavanas in India. The date of the above record is, 
however, wron^, for the. Saka and Cyclic year do not 
agree. Taking the cyclic year as the date intended, we 
see it corresponds to Safca 1440 current, or A.D. 1617-18. 
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If so, the date of the grant should be set down to early 
in 1518 A.D., in which case, the restoration may have to 
be set down to a date slightly at least anterior to it. As 
a matter of fact, we know that the Bahmini Sultan 
Mahmud II died in 1518 A.D., leaving three sons 
Ahmad, Ala-ud-din and Wali-ullah, the first of whom 
became Sultan in 1517 A.D., the second in 1521, and the 
the third in the same year ; though in all cases only 
nominally. It is possible that the restoration of the 
Bahmini prince was one object of the invasion of Kul- 
barga and that the prince actually put on the throne in 
1521 A.D. was the second prince Ala-ud-din, though 
Nuniz describes him as the eldest.” If this inference 
is well founded, then, it will have to be presumed it was 
the second attempt at king-making by Krishna-Deva, 
the first attempt having been made about the end of 
1517 A.D., when the “ eldest ” son of the late king should 
have already been enthroned, according to the Ongole 
record. This at least is the only way to reconcile Nuniz 
with what is stated in the inscription quoted above. 
Whether there was a war in 1517 A.D. against the Bija- 
pur king, prior to 1521 A.D. in this connection, and 
whether there was a prior occupation of Kulbarga for 
the purpose of enthroning the first prince in 1617 A.D.^ 
are points difficult to determine, though the Rdyavdcha- 
kamu and Krishna-Rdya-Vijayamxi seem to countenance 
it. However this may be, there can be no question what¬ 
ever that the invasion of 1521 A.D., mentioned by Nuniz, 
did actually take place, for it is mentioned in at least 
three other authorities—the two Telugu works above-men¬ 
tioned and in Krishna-Deva's own production Amukta- 
mdlyada. The Rdyavdchakanm definitely states that 
Krishna-Deva was actually called av/ay from a visit to 
Tirupati, in his own dominions, to Kulbarga, from where 
he had news of disturbances by Mlechchas (i.e., Muham¬ 
madans), that he turned back on it and quickly reduced it 
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(it is said in 3| hours, an obvious exaggeration) capturing 
its commander and the entire garrison of 0,000 horse. 
He appointed, it is added, one Gujjari Kalyan Bao as its 
(Tovernor and then returned to Tirupati. (See Sources^ 
original text, p. 127). The Krishna-Bdya-Vijayamu 
also mentions the reduction of Kulbarga {Ibid, J32), while 
the Amukia-mdlyada yields the additional information 
that there was a bloody engagement at Kembavi, situate 
on the way to Kulbarga and in the Raichur Doab area, 
(see EJ, XII, 291-2), with the Yavanas, who were, it is 
said, entirely destroyed by Krishna-Deva. (Canto V, 
colophon). With the return of Krishna-Deva-Rfiya from 
Kulbarga in 1521 A.D., the campaign against Ismail 
Adil Shah may be taken to have been ended. 

Here it might be convenient to note some of the more 
far-reaching political effects of the victories gained by 
Krishna-Deva at Baichur and elsewhere against Ismail 
Adil Shah. Mr. Sewell has suggested that they quenched 
for ever the ambition of Ismail for any conquest in the 
south. So far, indeed, had his prestige and power been 
weakened that he had to seek for alliances with the 
neighbouring Muhammadan chiefs to seek to maintain 
them. These Muhammadan chiefs saw that their cause 
would be lost if they did not combine. It was such a 
combination that led to the eventual invasion of Vijaya- 
nagar and its destruction in 1565 A.D. In the Vijaya- 
nagar Kings, a new sense of pride and arrogance became 
visible, from now, and it made them overbearing towards 
their neighbours, with the result that it engendered a spirit 
of bitter hostility against them on the part of their 
neighbours, which hastened their eventual downfall. 
The effects on the Portuguese were equally great. With 
the destruction of Vijayanagar, Goa fell, never to rise 
again. The interests of the Vijayanagar kings and the 
Portuguese were so far dependent on each other’s well- 
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being that it might well be said that Vijayanagar would 
have collapsed earlier than it did but for the Portuguese 
at Goa. The political prescience of Krishna-Deva-Riiya 
irresistibly induced him to befriend them, and so delayed 
the onrush of the Muhammadans into the South of India 
and possibly Ceylon as well for another half of a century. 

(See Sev/ell, Forgotten Empire, 155-15(); Codrington, 

A Short History of Cetjlon, 130-2). 

There is at least one inscription 1904, Para <’onqn«.stof 

23; No. 146 of 1903), which claims for Krishna- 
Deva-Kaya the conquest of Ceylon. The same feat is 
attributed, as will be seen below, to his successor 
Achyuta-Deva-Raya in an inscription found at Tanjore. 

(See 1899-1900, Para 70). How far this ascription 

of the conquest of Ceylon to Krishna-Deva is true cannot 
be stated. There were disturbances about 1521 A.D., in 
Ceylon, Vijaya Bahu VII (1509-1521 A.D.) being at war 
with the Portuguese in the land. He had called in the 
help of the Zamorin of Calicut but the war ended in 
what is known as “ the sucking of Vijaya Bahu ” by his 
son and nephews and his dethronement. The island 
was divided between the three brothers, the eldest of 
whom Bhuvanaika Bahu becoming king at the end of 
the war (1521-1550). It is not known if, in connection 
with these disturbances, Krishna-Raya’s aid had been 
called in by Bhuvanaika Bahu, who in the division had 
all the seaports reserved to himself. (See H. W. Cod¬ 
rington, A Short History of Ceylon, 96-7). Nuniz states 
that the king of Calecu (Calicut) was a subordinate of 
Achyuta. (See Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 

874). If so, probably tho help the king of Calicut gave 
in 1521 A.D. to Vijaya Bahu of Ceylon, was considered 
as having been given by Krishna-Deva-Raya, his suze¬ 
rain, We also know that in the days of Deva-Raya II 
(1424-1446 A.D,), his minister had gone on an expedition 
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to the coast of Ceylon and had put down a rebellion 
that had broken oat there. Apparently, parts of the 
northern part of Ceylon were included in the Governor¬ 
ship of Madura and the Vijayanagar kings called them¬ 
selves kings of the Dakshina Samudra as well as Purva 
and Paschima Samudra (i.e., lords of the countries 
bordering on the Southern, Eastern and Western 
Seas). 

Of the magnificence of the capital, of its buildings, 
trade, etc., of the magnificence of the festivals celebrated 
therein, of the kingdom generally and its Government, 
we have interesting and detailed descriptions in the 
narratives of the Portuguese chroniclers, Paes and Nuniz, 
and in the account of Duarte Barbosa. Of these, Bar¬ 
bosa, who was a cousin of Magellan, the celebrated travel¬ 
ler, probably visited the city between 1.504-1514, and 
finished his work in 1514. It was first published in 1524. 
Paes wrote his account about 1520 and records his per¬ 
sonal experiences, while Nuniz, who stayed some years 
at Vijayanagar, as a dealer in horses, furnishes not only 
a history of the Vijayanagar kings up to about 1531) or 
1537 A.D., when he wrote his Chronicle, but also has 
embodied in it his personal knowledge of Krishna-Deva- 
Baya and his successor Achyuta. 

Barbosa, in describing the kingdom, calls it the “King¬ 
dom of Narasinga,” after Saluva Narasimha I, the name 
by which it was best known among the Portuguese since 
the days of that king. He writes:— 

“ It is very rich, and well supplied with provisions, and is 
very full of cities and large townships.” 

He appears to have reached Vijeyanagar via Bhatkal, 
Dharwar and Nagahlpur, which appears to have been the 
usual route then for the travellers from the Coast to the 
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•capital. Bhatkal was evidently the chief seaport of the 
kingdom. He says it had a large trade, its chief exports 
being iron, spices, drugs and myrabolans, while horses and 
pearls formed its important imports. As regards the 
two imports, he remarks that they now go to Goa, on 
account of the Portuguese/* who evidently, since their 
capture of the place in 1510 A.D., had managed to divert 
the trade to that place and into their own hands. Goa 
too was beginning to rear its head as a rival to Bhatkal. 
The governor of Bhatkal was a nephew of Krishna-Deva- 
Raya, who, Barbosa notes, lived in great state and called 
himself king, though ‘‘ in obedience to the king, his uncle.” 
He describes “ Bijanangar,” as he calls the capital, as a 
very populous ” city, well built on “ level ground.” He 
states that the king always resided in this city. “ He 
is,” he adds, “ a gentile and is called Raheni,” which 
last word is probably a corruption of the Telugu word 
Rayani-varu,” which may be rendered into “ His 
Majesty.” Then follows the following description :— 

“ He (the king) has in this place very large and handsome 

palaces with numerous courts.There are also in this 

<5ity many other palaces of great lords, who live there. And 
all the other houses of the place are covered with thatch, and 
the streets and squares are very wide. They are constantly 
filled with an innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds... 

..There is an infinite trade in this city.In this city there 

are many jewels which are brought from Pegu and Celani 
{t.e-9 Ceylon), and in the country itself many diamonds are 
found, because there is a mine of them in the kingdom of 
Narasinga and another in the kingdom of Decani (z.e,, Deccan). 
There are also many pearls and seed-pearls to be found there, 

which are brought from Ormuz and Gael.also silk- 

brocades, scarlet cloth, and coral.....The king constantly 

resides in the before-mentioned palaces, and very seldom goes 

out of them.All the attendance on the king is done by 

women, who wait upon him within doors; and amongst them 
are all the employments of the king’s house-hold; and all 
these women live and find room within these palaces, which 
M. Gr. voii. II. 117 
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contain apartments for all.This king has a house in 

which he meets with the governors and his officers in council 
upon the affairs of the realm. (This probably refers, as Mr. 
Sewell suggests, to the highly decorated building in the inte¬ 
rior of a larger building which was surrounded by a lofty wall 
with watch-towers, which figures as “ No. 29, Council Cham¬ 
ber’* on the Madras Government plan of the Hampi ruins)... 

.They come in very rich litters on men’s shoulders. 

Many litters and many horse-men always stand at the door 
of this palace, and the king keeps at all times nine-hundred 
elephants and more than twenty-thousand horses, all of which 

elephants and horses are bought with his own money. 

This king has more than a hundred thousand men, both horse 
and foot, to whom he gives pay.” 

As Barbosa mentions the fact that Krishna-Deva-Raya 
had been at war with the Orissan king, it is possible, the 
time of his visit should have coincided with the return of 
the king to the capital after his conqiiests in the East 
Coast. 

Paes' account is a much more intimate one. His des¬ 
cription shows a settled and orderly administration of the 
kingdom, despite the wars that the king had had to carry 
on against the Muhammadans across the northern 
frontier and on the Bast Coast and elsewhere, while the 
capital itself was, perhaps, at the height of its glory. 
His Narrative of the country, the people, and the king 
and his nobles, his palace and his methods of adminis¬ 
tration, and many other things should be read at length 
in the original, which, in its English version, forms part of 
Mr. Sewell's well-known work. According to him, the 
whole country was “thickly populated with cities and 
towns and villages ” and “ very well cultivated and very 
fertile.’' Rice, wheat, Indian corn, grains and “an 
infinity of cotton ” are mentioned as its chiefs products. 
He notes that cows and oxen were held sacred, the former 
worshipped and the latter used as beasts of burden. The 
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kingdom extended from Bhatkal on the West Coast to 
Orissa on the East, about 848 leagues; and had a coast 
line of about 600 leagues—an ordinary league being equal 
to a graos, apparently a corruption of the Kannada word 
gdvada. Of the chief ports of the kingdom, he mentions 
seven on the West Coast, Amcola, Mirgeo, Honor 
(Honnavar), Batecalla (Bhatkal), Mamgalor (Mangalore), 
Bracalore (Barcelore) and Bacanor. At all these places 
the Portuguese had factories. Of these, the foremost was 
Bhatkal, which served as an emporium for the commerce of 
the country. It was connected direct^ through fairly even 
country, with the capital, and the road to it had “ many 
streams of water by its side, and because of this, so much 
merchandise flows to Batecala that every year there come 
five or six thousand pack-oxen.” Among the principal 
cities, he mentions one called “ Darcha,” identified with 
Dharwar. In it, according to him, was a great rock-cut 
temple which won his admiration. The figures in it 
were so well made “ that they could not be better 
done.” Inside the enclosure of this temple, “ there is,” he 
says, “la stone like the mast of a ship, with its pedestal four¬ 
sided and from thence to the top eight-sided, standing in 
the open air.” He adds the remark: “I was not asto¬ 
nished at it, because I have seen the needle of St. Peter’s 
at Home, which is as high or more,” a referenc.e probably 
to the Egyptian obelisk at St. Peter’s. If the identifica¬ 
tion “ of Darcha ” is correct, as the existence of a rock- 
cut temple there is unknown, the possibility of the 
reference being to Badami, which is not far away from 
Dharwar and is famous for its rock-cut cave temples, is 
strengthened. 

Describing the city of Vijayanagar, Paes writes :— 

“ Before you arrive at the city gates there is a gate with a 
wall that encloses all the other enclosures of the cit 3 % and 

this wall is a very strong one and of massive stone work. 

At the entrance of this gate are two towers, one on each side, 
M. Gr. voii. II. 117*. 
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which makes it very strong. It is large and beautiful. As 

soon as you pass inside, there are two little temples;. 

and this wall of the first gate encircles the whole city. Then 
going forward you have another gate with another line of wall, 
and it also encircles the city inside the first, and from here to 
the king’s palace is all streets and rows of houses, very beauti¬ 
ful and houses of captains and other rich and honourable men; 
you will see rows of houses with many figures and decorations 
pleasing to look at. Going along the principal street, you 
have one of the chief gate-ways, which issues from a great open 
space in front of the king’s palace ; opposite this is another 
which passes along to the other side of the city; and across 
this open space pass all the carts and conveyances carrying 
stores and everything else, and because it is in the middle of 
the city it cannot but be useful- 

“ This palace of the king is surrounded by a very strong 
wall like some of the others, and encloses a greater space than 
all the castle of Lisbon. 

“ Still going forward, passing to the other gate, you see 
two temples connected with it. 

“Going forward, you have a broad and beautiful street, full of 
rows of fine houses and streets I have described, and it is to be 
understood that the houses belong to men rich enough to afford 
such. In this street live many merchants and there you will 
find all sorts of rubies, and diamonds, and emeralds and pearls, 
and seed-pearls, and cloths, and every other sort of thing there 
is on earth and that you may wish to buy. Then you have 
there every evening a fair, where they sell many common 
horses and nags, and also many citrons and limes, and orange, 
and grapes, and every other kind of garden stuff, and wood ; 
you have all in this street* At the end of it you have another 
gate with its wall, which wall goes to meet the wall of the 
second gate of which I have spoken in such sort that the city 
has three fortresses, with another which is the king’s palace* 
Then when this gate is passed you have another street where 

there are many craftsmen, and they sell many things. 

On every Friday, you have a fair there, with many pigs and 
fowls and dried fish from the sea, and other things the produce 
of the country, of which I do not know the name ; and in like 
manner a fair is held every day in difl'erent parts of the city, 
^t the end of this street is the Moorish quarter, which is at the 
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very end of the city, and of these Moors there are many who 
are natives of the country and who are paid by the king and 
belong to his guard. In this city you will find men belonging 
to every nation and people, because of the great trade which it 
has, and the many precious stones there, principally 
diamonds. 

“ The size of this city 1 do not write here, because it can¬ 
not all be seen from an^^one spot, but I climbed a hill whence 
I could see a great part of it ; I could not see it all because it 
lies between several ranges of hills. What I saw from thence 
seemed to me as large as Home and very beautiful to the 
sight; there are many groves of trees within it in the gardens 
of the houses, and many conduits of water which flow into the 
midst of it, and in places there are lakes ; and the king has 
close to his palace a palm-grove and other rich bearing fruit- 
trees. Below the Moorish quarter is a little river, and on this 
side are many orchards and gardens with many fruit-trees, for 
the most part mangoes and areca-palms and jack-trees and 
also many lime and orange trees, growing so closely one to 
another that it appears a thick forest; and there are also 
white grapes. All the water which is in the city comes from 
the two tanks.outside the first enclosing wall. 

“ The people of the city are countless in number, so much 
so that I do not wish to write it down for fear it should be 
thought fabulous ; but I declare that no troops, horse or foot, 
could break their way through any street or lane, so groat are 
the numbers of the people and the elephants. “ This is the 
best provided city in the world, and is stocked with provisions 
such as rice, wheat, grains, indian-corn, and a certain amount 
of barley and beans, moonq (green gram), pulses, horse-gram, 
and many other seeds which grow in this country which are 
the food of the people, and there is large store of these and 
very cheap; but wheat is not so common as the other grains, 

since no one eats it except the Moors.The streets and 

markets are full of laden oxen without count, so that you can¬ 
not get along for them and in many streets you come upon so 
many of them that you have to wait for them to pass, or else 

have to go by another way. There is much poultry. 

many partridges, though they are not of the same sort or qua¬ 
lity as ours.All these birds and game animals they sell 

alive and they are very cheap.Of other birds they give 
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more than you can count.Then the sheep they kill every 

day are countless, one could not number them.Then 

to see the many loads of limes that come each day, such that 
those of Povos (near Lisbon) are of no account, and also loads 
of sweet and sour oranges, and wild brinjals, and other garden 
stuff in such abundance as to stupefy one. For the state of 
this city is not like that of other cities, which often fail of 
supplies and provisions, for in this one everything abounds ; 
also the quantity of butter and oil and milk sold every day 
that is a thing I cannot refrain from mentioning; and as for 
the rearing of cows and buffaloes which goes on in the city 
there is so much that you will go very far before you find 
another like it. There are many pomegranates also ; grapes 
are sold at three bunches a fanam, and pomegranates, ten for 
fanani.** 

Describing the king’s palace, Paes writes thus :— 

** The palace is on this fashion : it has a gate opening on to 
the open space of which I have spoken, and over this gate is a 
tower of some height, made like the others with its verandahs ; 
outside these gates begins the wall which I said encircled the 
palace. At the gate are many door-keepers with leather scourges 
in their hands, and sticks, and they let no one enter but the 
captains and chief people, and those about whom they receive 
orders from the Chief of the Guard. Passing this gate you 
have an open space, and then you have another gate like the 
first, also with its door-keepers and its guards ; and as soon as 
you enter inside this you have a large open s])ace, and on one 
side and the other are low verandahs where are seated the 
captains and chief people in order to witness the feasts, and on 
the left side of the north of this open space is a great one- 
storeyed building {teri'ca) ; all the rest are like it. This 
building stands on pillars shaped like elephants and vrith other 
figures, and all open in front, and they go up to it by staircases 
of stone ; around it, underneath, is a terrace {corridor) paved 
with very good ffagstones, where stand some of the people 
looking at the feast. This house is called the House of 
Victory, as it was made when the king came back from the 
war against Orya, as I have already told you. On the right 
side of the oijen space were some narrow scaffoldings, made of 
wood and so lofty that they could be seen over the top of the 
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wall; they were covered at the top with crimson and green 
velvet and other handsome cloths, and adorned from top to 
bottom. Let no one fancy that these cloths were of wool, because 
there are none such in the country, but they are of very fine 
cotton. These scaffoldings are not always kept at that place, 
but they are specially made for these feasts ; there are eleven 
of them. Against the gates, there were two circles in which 
were the dancing women, richly arrayed with many jewels of 
gold and diamonds and many pearls. Opposite the gate which 
is on the east side of the front of the open space, and in the 
middle of it, there are two buildings of the same sort as the 
House of Victory of which I have spoken ; these buildings are 
served by a kind of stair-case of stone beautifully wrought,— 
one is in the middle and the other at the end. This building 
was all hung with rich cloths, both the walls and the ceiling, 
as well as the supports, and the cloths of the walls \srere 
adorned with figures in the manner of embroidery; these 
buildings have two platforms one above the other, beautifully 
sculptured, with their sides well made and worked, to which 
platforms the sons of the king’s favourites come for the feasts 
and sometimes his eunuchs. On the upper platform, close 
to the king, was Christovao de Figueiredo, with all of us who 
came with him, for the king commanded that he should be 
put in such a place as best to see the feasts and magnificence. 
That I may not forget to tell of the streets that are in the 
palace I here mention them. You must know that inside the 
palace that I have spoken of, is the dwelling of the king and of 
his wives and of the other women who servo them, as I have 
already said, who are twelve thousand in number ; and they 
have an entrance to these rows of houses so that they can go 
inside. Between this palace and the House of Victory is a 
gate which serves as passage to it. Inside there are thirty-four 
streets. 

“ Returning to the feasts, you must know that in this 
House of Victory the king has a room (casa) made of cloth, 
with its door closed, where the idol has a shrine ; and in the 
other in the middle (of the building), is placed a dais opposite the 
staircase in the middle ; on which dais stands a throne of State 
made thus,—it is four-sided, and fiat, with a round top and a 
hollow in the middle for the seat. As regards the wood work of it, 
you must know that it is all covered with silk cloths (? soajes). 
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and has lions all of gold, and in the spaces between the clotha 
(soajes) it has plates of gold with many rubies and seed-pearls, 
and pearls underneath ; and round the sides it is all full of 
golden images of personages, and upon those is much work in 
gold, with many precious stones. In this chair is placed an 
idol, also of gold, embowered in roses, and flowers. On one 
side of this chair, on the dais below, stands a head-dress ; this 
also is made in the same manner; it is upright and as high 
as a span, the top is rounded, it is all full of pearls and rubies 
and all other precious stones, and on the top of it is a pearl as 
large as a nut, which is not quite round. On the other side is 
an anklet for the foot made in the same fashion; it is another 
State jewel, and is full of largo pearls and of many rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, and other stones of value ; it will be 
of the thickness of a man’s arm. In front of all this, at the 
edge of the dais, resting on a support, were some cushions whore 
the king was seated during all these feasts.” 

Again, writing of a visit paid by himself and his friends 
into the interior of the palace, Paes says:— 

“ On entering that gate of which I have spoken, by which 
the ladies serving the king’s wives make their exit when they 
come to the feast, opposite to it there is another of the same* 
kind. Here they bade us stand still, and they counted us how 
many we were, and as they counted, they admitted us one by 
one to a small courtyard with a smoothly plastered floor and 
with very white walls around it. At the end of this courtyard, 
opposite this gate by which we entered, is another close to it 
on the left hand, and another which was closed; the door 
opposite belongs to the king’s residence. At the entrance of 
this door outside are two images painted like life and drawn 
in their manner, which are these ; the one on the right hand is- 
of the father of this king. The father was dark and a gentleman 
of fine form, stouter than the son is; they stand with all their 
apparel and such raiment as they w^ear or used to wear when 
alive. Afterwards, wishing to pass in at this door, they again 
counted ns, and after they had finished counting us we entered 
a little house which contained what I shall now relate. 

“ As soon as you are inside, on the left hand, are two 
chambers one above the other, which are in this manner : the 
lower one is below the level of the ground, with two little stepa 
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which arc covered with copper gilded, and from there to the 
top is all lined with gold (I do not say “gilded,” but “lined ” 
inside), and outside it is dome-shaped. It has a four-sided 
porch made of cane-work over which is a work of rubies and 
diamonds and all other kinds of precious stones and pearls, and 
above the porch are two pendants of gold ; all the precious 
stone-work is in heart-shapes, and interweaved between one 
and another, is a twist of thick seed-pearl work ; on the dome 
are the pendants of the same. In this chamber was a bed 
which had feet sinoiilar to the porch, the crossbars covered with 
gold, and there was on it a mattress of black satin ; it had all 
round it a railing of pearls a span wide ; on it were two cushions 
and no other covering. Of the chamber above it, I shall not 
say if it held anything because I did not see it, but only the one 
below on the right side. In this house there is a room with 
pillars of carved stone ; this room is all of ivory, as well as 
the walls, from top to bottom, and the pillars of the cross- 
timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all of ivory, 
and all well executed, so that there could not be better,—it ig 
so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such. On this same side is designed in painting all 
the ways of life of the men who have been here even down to 
the Portuguese, from which the king’s wives can understand the 
manner in which each one lives in his own country, even to 
the blind and the beggars. In this house are two thrones 
covered with gold, and a cot of silver with its curtains. Here 
I saw a little slab of green jasper, which is held for a great 
thing in this house. Close to where this jasper is, e.c., under¬ 
neath some arches, where is the entrance into the palace, 
there is a little door closed with some padlocks ; they told us 
that inside it there was a treasury of one of the former 
kings. 

“As soon as we left this house, w'e entered a courtyard as 
large as an arena for beast-fights, very well plastered, and 
almost in the middle are some pillars of wood, with a cross 
beam at the top all covered with copper gilt, and in the middle 
four chains of silver links with hooks which are caught one 
into the other; this serves for a swing for the wives of the 
king. At the entrance of this courtyard on the right hand we 
mounted four or five steps and entered some beautiful houses 
made in the W’ay I have already told you—for their houses are 
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single-storeyed houses with flat roofs on top, although there 
may be other houses on top; the plan is good, and they are 
like terraces. There is a building there, built on many pillars, 
which are of stone-work, and so also is all the work of the 
roof, with all the rest of wood (mayieria), and all the pillars 
(with all the other work) are gilded so that they seem as if 
covered with gold. 

“ Then at the entrance of this building in the middle nave, 
there is, standing on four pillars, a canopy covered with many 
figures of dancing-women, besides other small figures which 
are placed in the stone-work. All this is also gilded, and has 
some red color on the under-sides of the leaves which stand out 
from the sculptures. You must know that they make no use 
of this building because it belongs to their idol and to the temple. 
At the end of this is a little closed door where the idol is. 
Whenever they celebrate any festival of this idol, they carry it 
on a golden throne and put it underneath that canopy 'which 
is made for that purpose ; and then come the Brahmans to 
perform their ceremonies there, and the dancing girls come to 
dance. 

“ Descending from this building, wo passed on the left side 
of the courtyard, and we entered a corridor which runs the 
whole length of it, in which we saw some things. On entering 
the corridor was a cot suspended in the air by silver chains ; 
the cot had feet made of bars of gold so well made that they 
could not be better, and the cross-bars of the cot were covered 
with gold. In front of this cot, was a chamber, where was 
another cot suspended in the air by chains of gold ; this cot had 
feet of gold with much setting of precious stones and the cross 
bars were covered with gold. Above this chamber was another 
smaller, and with nothing in it save only that it was gilt and 
painted. Passing this chamber along the same corridor in 
front, was a chamber which this king commanded to be made; 
on the outside were figures of women with bows and arrows 
like amazons. They had begun to paint this chamber, and 
they told us that it had to be finer than the others, and that it 
was to be all plated with gold, as well the ground below as all 
the rest. Passing this corxndor and mounting up into another 
which is higher, wo saw at one end, three caldrons of gold, 
so large that in each one they could cook half a cow, and with 
them were others, very large ones of silver, and also little pots 
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of gold and some large ones. Thence we went up by a large 
staircase, and entered by a little door into a building which is 
in this manner. This hall is where the king sends his women 
to be taught to dance. It is a long hall and not very wide, 
all of stone sculptures on pillars, which are at a distance of 
quite an arm’s length from the wall; between one and another 
is an arm’s length and a half, perhaps a little more. These 
pillars stand in that manner all around the building; they are 
half-pillars (?) made with other hollows (?) all gilt. In the 
supports (or pedestals) on the top are great many beasts like 
elephants, and of other shapes; it is open so that the interior 
is seen, and there are on the inner side of these beasts other 
images, each placed according to its character; there are also 
figures of men turned back to back, and other beasts of 
different sorts. In each case from pillar to pillar are many such 
panels ; there are images of old men too, gilded and of the size 
of a cubit. Each of the panels has one placed in this way. 
These images are over all the building. And on the pillars are 
other images, smaller, with other images yet more subordinate, 
and other figures again, in such a way that I saw this work 
gradually diminishing in size on these pillars with their 
designs, from pillar to pillar, and each time smaller by the size 
of a span as it w^ent on, becoming lost; so it went dwindling 
gradually away till there remained of all the sculptured work, 
only the dome, the most beautiful I ever saw. Between these 
images and pillars runs a design of foliage, like plates (a 
maneyra de lamines), all gilt, with the reverses of the leaves in 
red and blue, the images that are on the pillars are stags and 
other animals, they are painted in colours with the pink on 
their faces ; but the other images seated on the elephants, as 
well as those on the panels, are all dancing w^omen having 
little drums (tom-toms). 

“ The designs of these panels show the positions at the ends 
of dances in such a way that on each panel there is a dancer in 
the proper position at the end of the dance; this is to teach 
the women, so that if they forget the position in which they 
have to remain when the dance is done, they may look at one 
of the panels w'here is the end of the dance. By that they keep 
in mind what they have to do. 

“ At the end of this house on the left hand is a painted 
recess whore the women cling on with their hands in order better 
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to stretch and looseo the bodies and legs; there they teach 
them to make the whole body supple, in order to make their 
dancing, more gracefu 1. At the other end, on the right, is the 
place where the king places him self to watch them dancing, 
all the floors and w alls where he sits are covered with gold, and 
in the middle of the wall is a golden image of a woman of the 
size of a girl of twelve years, with her arms in the position 
which she occupies in the end of a dance.” (See Sewell, A 
Forgotten Empire^ 284-289). 

The buildings so graphically described by Paes are all 
utterly destroyed, though there is no doubt, as Mr. 
Sewell has remarked, that “careful and systematic 
excavation would disclose the whole plan of the palace 
and that in the ruins and debris would be found the 
remains of the beautiful sculptures described.” He adds 
that close behind the great decorated pavilion, from 
which, according to Paes, the king and the court 
witnessed the feasts described by him, and therefore close 
to the gate alluded to by him, are to be seen, even to this 
day, half-buried in earth and debris, two large stone 
doors, each made of a single slab. The stone has been 
cut in panels to imitate wood-work, and has large staples 
carved from the same block. 

Nuniz’s Chronicle is more historical than descriptive 
of the Empire or its capital. What he says of the 
administration of the former will be found in another 
section of this account. Though he does not describe 
the city of Vijayanagar as such, Nimiz’s graphic narra¬ 
tive—especially of the camp that Krishna-Deva-Raya 
carried with him on his advance against Raichur—gives 
an indication of the highly magnificent style of living 
prevalent among the royalty in his time, and the conve¬ 
niences that should have been easily procurable at the 
capital. It fully bears out Paes’ remark that it was “ the 
best provided city in the world.” 
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One of the earliest acts of Krishna-Deva-Raya, immedi- RetniBsion of 
ately after his coronation, was the remitting, in 1510 is^o^ind’isi? 
A.D., or so, of the marriage tax. (See E.C, XII, Madda- 
giri 61, also see A.SJ. 1908-09, 182, quoting M.E.R. 

1893, App. A. No. 343 of 1892, which is an inscription 
dated in Saka 1429 in Vira-Narasimha’s reign). Saluva- 
Tirama and his brother Govinda seem to have had a 
good deal to do with the abolition of this tax. The two 
last quoted inscriptions mention Saluva-Timma in this 
connection. The tax had had a wide vogue and it was 
remitted almost throughout the whole of the Empire in 
Ghanagiri-rajya Penukonda Province), Mulvai- 

Maharajya (i.e., Mulbagal province), Guttirajya, (Gooty 
province), Kandanavolu-rajya (i.e., Kurnool province), 
Gandikota-rajya, Siddhavatta, Siddapura-sima, Chandra- 
giri-rajya, Nagamangala-sime, Maluvadu-Maharajya, 

Rayadurga, Melega-Bennur-sIme and other provinces 
and tracts. One record which registers this remission 
says that the tax was being paid from very early times, 
by both parties of all castes on the marriage of virgins. 

(M,EJi, 1905, No. 387 of 1904). Its abolition is also 
registered in a record which comes from Dodda-Maluru 
in the Tumkur District. {E,G. XII, Maddagiri 64 dated in 
1510 A.D.). Saluva-Timma is in this record praised as 
“ the great minister, the tdiitrd-ndyaka,'' and as the 
person who remitted this tax. This would seem to 
indicate that he had had no mean hand in getting this 
odious tax removed when Krishna-Deva-Raya was yet 
on the threshold of his career. 

The next remission of taxation was made in 1517 A.D., 
when Krishna-Deva-Raya ordered it from Bezwada, on 
the eve of his conquest of the Kalinga country. This 
was not a general remission of taxation, but a remission in 
favour of certain temples (Vishnu and Siva) situate in the 
Chola country. The amount of taxation thus remitted 
amounted in each case to 10,000 Vardhms. The taxes 
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remitted are specified to be those known disjodi, sulavariy 
piravari, arasuperu and other minor taxes which were 
payable to the King’s palace. Apparently, the remission 
of taxes of the kings in the days of Saluva-Narasimha I 
either had not been extended to all the temples in the 
Ghola country which now received the remission, or 
there had been, since that time, re-imposition of these 
odious taxes once again during the interval. However 
this might have been, the remission, on the eve of the 
final expedition against the Kalinga king, shows that 
it was at least partly dictated by political motives. Prom 
whatever motives they were announced, they should have 
proved highly popular. The fact that the order was 
directed to be recorded on stone in all the temples bene¬ 
fited by it shows that the enforcement of these taxes so 
far in favour of the palace, particularly in the regions in 
which the temples were situated, had proved a source of 
trouble. The utmost publicity was therefore sought to 
be given to the royal order of their remission in favour 
of the temples in these areas. The inscription which 
records this remission at Sendamangalam, in the South 
Arcot District, defines the boundaries with which the 
temples which had the benefit were situated. These 
included temples in the present South Arcot, Trichino- 
poly and Tanjore Districts, including practically the 
whole country between the Gadilam and the Cauvery. 
(M.EM. 1903, App. B. No. 74; M,EM. 1904, Para 23, 
and inscriptions quoted therein). 

A thoroughly complete list of all the temples to which 
the remission was extended are mentioned in inscriptions 
Nos. 210 and 235 of 1917 and 167, 184, 226, 235 and 
251 of 1925. (See M,E,R. 1925, Para 82). 

Several more temples, both Siva and Vishnu, which 
received the benefit of the remission, are mentioned in a 
number of inscriptions found in the Mayavaram Taluk. 
{M,E,R. 1925, Para 32; App. B. Nos. 167, 184, 226, 
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235 and 251 of 1925). These give the most complete 
list hitherto known. In one of these, found at Tiruk- 
kadaiyur, one Kariyamanikya Bhattar Apatsahayar, is 
mentioned as having waited on Krishna-Deva-Raya at 
Vijayanagar and got the order of remission ratified by 
him. This Apatsahayar is known from certain inscrip¬ 
tions to have been a Brahman and to have pleased 
Krishna-Deva-Raya by his warlike deeds at the battle of 
Raichur. (M.EM. 1907, App. B. No. 47 of 1906 dated 
in Vrisha, corresponding to SaJca 1444 or A.D. 1521-22; 

M,E.R, 1925, App. B. 246 of 1925 dated in 1443, Cyclic 
year VihramUj or A.D. 1520-21). 

Krishna-Deva-Raya was a patron of arts and literature. Asabniidor 
Among the great temples built by him, at least three are 
well known. These are the Krishnasvami, the Hazar 
Ramasvami and the Vittalasvami temples at the capital. 

Both were built, according to inscriptions found in them, 
in 1513 A.D., after his conquest of Udayagiri and Konda- 
vldu. The Ramasvami temple was probably close to 
Krishna-Deva-Raya’s palace and served as his private 
place of worship. Though begun in his reign, it seems 
to have been finished some years later. The interest of 
this temple lies chiefly in its sculpture, with which the 
outside of its outer walls and the outside walls of the 
vimdna, inside the court, are replete. Of even greater 
interest are the series of scenes from the Bdnidyana cut 
out on two of the inside walls of a Mantapa, which is to 
the north of the main entrance and upon the walls of the 
courtyard adjoining it. Some of the most popular scenes 
are depicted on these walls, one of the most spirited 
being Rama’s shooting his arrow through seven trees at 
once to prove to Sugriva his greatness as a warrior. The 
Krishnasvami temple is sculpturally less interesting but 
is noteworthy as a structure specially built by Krishna- 
Deva-Raya for housing an image of SrI-Krishna which 
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he brought from a temple in the hill fortress of Udaya- 
giri after its capture by him. A civil building of great 
interest erected by Krishna-Deva-Raya was the “ House 
of Victory,” as Paes calls it, the striking ruins of which 
lie to tbe east of the Bamasvami temple. Paes states 
that it was built by Krishna-Deva-Raya, on his return 
home from his victory over the Orissan king. This 
structure may accordingly be set down to 1516 A.D. 
What now remains of it shows that it should have been 
a work of great sculptural merit, which, with the temples 
built by Krishna-Deva-Raya, must have added to the 
architectural glories of his capital. It should have been 
a square erection at the bottom, if the square platform, 
which still exists, is any indication of its original shape 
and this should have had another erection on it, of what 
shape there is no knowing. The series of carvings that 
run round the platform are, with the exception of what 
is to be seen in the Ramasvami temple, above referred 
to, ‘‘ the most spirited ” now to be seen at Hampi. 
Elephants, camels and horses alternate with wrestlers 
and boxers; scenes representing black-buck (?) shooting and 
panther spearing and girls dancing with much abandon 
in very diaphanous skirt are to be seen here. As far as 
is known, these mural carvings are unique in Southern 
India, and they have been compared by Fergusson 
with some of Layard’s discoveries in ancient Nineveh. 

Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore^ 
65-66 and W. Francis, Bellary District Gazetteer^ under 
Hampi), The sculptures may be taken to indicate at 
least to some extent the life led by the people of the time 
in the great Empire. The Vithalasvaini temple was also 
begun by Krishna-Deva-Raya in 1513 A.D., as his inscrip¬ 
tions in it show but the construction of this notable struc¬ 
ture, though continued during the two succeeding reigns 
and even endowed by Krishna-Raya and his queens, was 
neither finished nor consecrated. It exemplifies, accord- 
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to Mr. Rea, “ the extreme limit in florid magnifi¬ 
cence ” to which the Vijayanagar architecture advanced. 
Earlier in his reign, about the end of 1609 A.D., on the 
occasion of his coronation, he built in front of the Viru- 
inaksha shrine, in the great temple at the capital, a large 
Assembly-Hall {Ranga-mantapa) and a gopura (or tower) 
before it. At the same time, he repaired the great 
gopura of the temple. These facts are duly recorded in 
an inscription at Hampi quoted above. An unique 
monument that belongs to this reign is the monolithic 
statue of Lakshrni-Narasimha in the capital city, which, 
at present, is one of the most striking objects of curious 
interest amongst its ruins. As an inscription on the 
stone in front of it states, it was hewn by a Brahman 
from a single stone in 1528 A.D., when Krishna-Deva- 
Raya, the ruling sovereign, granted it an endowment. 

{E J. I, 398; IV, 3,/.7j. 4). It is fully 22 feet high and 
is finished in great artistic fashion, every detail being 
worked out with care. The Lakshmi part of the image, 
sad to state, is almost all gone except for part of the one 
arm she passed behind the back. In the printed illustra¬ 
tions of this statue, the arm being not visible, it has been 
often mistaken for a mere image of Narasimha, which, 
of course, is not correct. (See Bellary District Gazetteer^ 
under Hampi). (For the additions made to the older 
temples at Kalahasti, Tiruvannamalai, Srisaila, etc., by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, see below under .4 s a donor of gifts). 

Krishna-Deva-Raya, however, did not content himself Public 
by merely beautifying the city by architectural additions. 

He also appears to have busied himself in bringing into 
existence certain works of public utility. He is said to 
have constructed, in 1521, the great dam and channel at 
Korragal and the Basavanna channel, both in the present 
Bellary District and both still in use and of great value 
to the country. Another immense work of interest 
M. or. VOL. II. 118 
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undertaken by him was the construction of a dammed-up 
lake at the capital, which he carried out with the aid of one 
Joao de la Ponte, a Portuguese Engineer, whose services 
he had obtained from the Governor-General of Goa. As 
Paes describes it as still under construction during his 
time, it might have been begun, as Mr. Sewell suggests, 
about 1520. Nuniz also mentions it. It burst once and 
was rebuilt by Krishna-Deva-Raya, sixty human beings 
being offered to it by way of sacrifice. It was partly 
intended for purposes of irrigating lands below it and 
partly for supplying water to the new city of Nagalapura, 
built by Krishna-Deva-Raya in honour of Chinnadevi, 
one of his favourite wives. (See under Domestic Life), 
The revenue yielded by the lands irrigated by it, in 
Nuniz’s time, i.c., within fifteen years or so, was “ 20,000 
pardaos ” {i e., pagodas). 

The construction of the new town of Nagalapura and 
its beautification are referred to by both Paes and Nuniz. 
The former says that it was built in two years and that 
the king delighted in it “ because it was made and 
peopled by him.*' Nuniz furnishes the information that 
Chinna-Dcvi, the courtezan in whose name it was built, 
had been known to the king long before his accession to 
the throne. Saluva-Timma, the minister, observing one 
day, his going secretly to her house, rebuked him and 
brought him back to the palace. On Krishna-Deva- 
Raya confessing the great love he bore for her and the 
promise he had made her to marry her after he became 
king, Saluva-Timma arranged for his marriage with a 
princess of the “ house of Narasinga ** and kept both the 
newly wedded royal lady and Cliinna-Devi in a house, to 
which he added a lofty tower, in which he lodged the 
latter. Though he married other ladies, adds Nuniz, 
‘‘he loved this one better than any others.” He then 
states:— 
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“ This king built a city in honour of this woman, for the 
love he bore her, and called its name Nagalapur and surround¬ 
ed it with a new wall which is one of the best works that he 
has in his kingdom, and he made in it a street very long and 
very large with houses all of masonry. In order to people 
this town he ordered all the chiefs of his kingdom to build 
themselves palaces therein, and so they did. This town has 
one princijml street, of length four thousand and se^ on 
hundred paces (about a mile and a quarter), and of breadth 
forty, which is certainly the most beautiful street it is possible 
to see ; and he made and finished this town without stinting 
any expense on it. It now yields (^.c., about 3 536 A.D.) forty- 
two thousand pardaos of duties for things which enter into 
it.” {Ibid 363). 

Nagalapur, the above mentioned town, has been iden¬ 
tified with modern Hospet, and if this identification 
is correct, the “ beautiful ” street mentioned by Nuniz, 
which should doubtless have led towards the capital, is 
no longer existent. {Ibid, 3G3). Paes mentions the 
interesting detail that the king repaired to the new town 
(in 1520) after the Maharnavami festival, of which he 
gives a graphic description, and w^as “ received by the 
citizens with great feasts, and the streets were hung 
with rich cloths, and with many triumphal arches under 
which he passed.” The king also held here on the 
occasion a review of his troops. He also received here 
Christovao de Figueiredo and his Portuguese friends, who 
were desirous of seeing the Palace at the capital. {Ibid, 
251, 284). Nuniz’s story of the town being named after 
the ‘‘courtezan” Chinna-Devi {Ibid, 362) and Paes' 
statement that “ it bears the name of his wife for love of 
whom he made it ” {Ibid, 246) seem to be not above 
suspicion. Apparently, their informants should have 
given them the current tale identifying it with the 
“courtezan.” As it was generally known as Nagalapur, 
the probabilities are that it was intended by Krishna- 
Deva-Eaya as a memorial to his mother Nagala-Devi. 

118 ^ 
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His Gifts. 


The coupling of the “courtezan’s” name which was 
Chinnadevi and not Nagala-devi seems to have been a 
popular invention, which the two foreign travellers should 
have guilelessly believed in and recorded. 

The gifts which Krishna-Deva-Kaya made were exten. 
sive and in fact on a grand scale, beating probably all 
previous record in this connection. Grants to temples 
virtually began from the date of his coronation. In the 
year he was crowned, he built a ranga-iiiantapa (or 
Assembly Hall) in front of the inner shrine of the Viru- 
paksha temple and a goptira (or tower) before it, besides 
repairing the great gopura in front. On that occasion, 
he donated to god Virupaksha a golden lotus, set with the 
nine kinds of gems and a snake ornament. Though the 
gifts were actually made and dated in Saha 1430 or 1509 
A.D., the inscription recording their donation, which is to 
be seen on a tablet set up in front of the inner shrine of 
the Virupaksha temple at Hampi (see EJ, I. 361-71), is 
shown by the eulogy included in it to have been actually 
composed long after the conquests of Krishna-Deva- 
Kaya had been completed. {A,SJ, 1908-9, 175). After 
the capture of Udayagiri on 1574 A.D., he granted three 
villages to the different shrines there for providing offer¬ 
ings, etc., for them. (Hf.^J.ii. 1892, No. 203; also inscrip¬ 
tions of Madras Presidency Nos. 788-792). On his return 
from the capture of Udayagiri, in 1514, A.D., he visited 
the Tirumalai temple at Tirupati, and as a thank-oflfering, 
bathed the God there in gold with 30,000 gold pieces 
{Kanakdbhisheka with 30,000 Vardhas) and presented a 
treble-stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very 
high value set with pearls, diamonds, rubies and topaz. 
This is attested to by four inscriptions at the place in 
three different languages. (M.E.B. 1889, Nos. 53 to 56). 
On the consecration of the Krishnasvami temple at the 
capital in 1514 A.D., Krishna-Deva-Raya caused the 
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image of the God Balakrishna to be set upon a jewelled 
ynantapa and presented valuable jewels set w-ith the nine 
kinds of gems, together with gold and silver vessels, 
besides the gift of nine villages free of all taxes, for 
oblations and offerings to the new temple. (M.E.R. 1889, 
Nos. 25 and 26). The two queens of Krishna-Deva- 
Baya seem to have made additional gifts of ornaments and 
villages to this and other temples at the capital. (A.SJ. 
1908-09, 176, 6). After the fall of Kondavidu, con¬ 

sidered impregnable at the time, Krishna-Deva-Kaya 
visited with his two queens Chinna-Devi and Tirumala- 
Devi, the famous shrine of Amaresvara at Dharanikota 
(Dhanakataka), and bestowed the munificent gifts of 
iuldpurusha (weighing himself against gold) and ratna- 
dhenu (the cow of gems, a gift made by his queen Chinna- 
Devi) and Sapta-Sdgara (the seven seas, a gift made by 
his other queen Tirumala-Devi). On this occasion, he 
also presented to the temple the village of Pedda Maddur 
for the merit of his father Narasa and his mother Naga- 
Devamma and two other villages free of all imposts to 
106 Brahmans proficient in the Vedas, He also pre¬ 
sented two villages in the conquered country to his own 
domestic priest Banganatha Dikshita. As all these gifts 
were made within a fortnight after the fall of the fortress 
of Kondavidu in Saka 1437 (i.c., 1515 A.D.), they may be 
taken as thank-offerings for the signal success that had 
attended his arms. (M,E.B, 1897, No. 272, see also E.I, 
VII, 17; and the Tiruvannamalai record above referred 
to). On his advance against the Kalinga country, he 
visited Ahobalam, on December 21, A.D. 1515. He then 
presented to God Ahdbala-Narasimha there, a necklace, 
a pendant set with diamonds and an emerald, wristlets 
set with rubies, a golden plate, and 1,000 Vardhas, One 
of his queens also gifted a pendant, while the king added 
the village of Madura for providing offerings to the God. 
(M.E.R . 1915, No. 64 of 1916). Next he visited, on the 
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onward march, the temple of Andhra Vishnu at Sri- 
kakulam. So far, no inscriptions of his, recording any of 
his grants or gifts at this temple, have been traced. (See 
Inscriptions of Madras Presidency II, 891-2), At 
Simhachalam, apparently after the fall of Potnuru and 
the flight of Pratapa-Rudra, he and his two queens made 
gifts to God Narasimha. Two inscriptions dated in Saha 
1438 (March-April 1517 A.D.) record these gifts, which 
included a number of jewels. Rater, in 1519 A.D., two 
villages were granted to this temple in his name. {M,EM. 
1894, Nos. 243-45). The last of these grants was 
evidently made in his name, in 1519 A.D., by the Gajapati 
king after Krishna-Raya himself had returned to his 
capital. On his return journey from Potnuru, he and 
his queens halted at Rajahmundry and distributed rich 
presents. At Kalahasti, in the Chittoor District, his chari¬ 
ties took the permanent form of substantial additions to 
its temple in the shape of a hundred pillared mantapa, 
and a big gopiira, now known as the Gdligopura. {M,E,B, 
1904, Para 23; M,E.B, 1903, No. 196). Similarly at 
Tiruvannamalai, in the North Arcot District, the following 
additions were carried out:—at housand pillared mantapa; 
a sacred tank in front of the latter for celebrating the float¬ 
ing festival; a reservoir called after queen Tirumala Devi to 
supply water to this tank; a gopura of eleven- storeys; 
a smaller mantapa for resting the image when taken in 
procession on the seventh day of the annual festival; a 
sacred car for Vinayaka; gilding with gold the door and 
door posts of the gate called Uttama Solan and others; 
gilding the cornices of the temple with solid gold as also 
the pinnacle; digging a well for the kitchen in the God¬ 
dess’s temple ; and construction apparently renovation) of 
the central shrine. Besides these, gold and silver jewels, 
images, etc., w^ere also presented to this temple. (M.E.B. 
1902, No. 574). An inscription found in it dated in 
1438, Dhatu, corresponding to 1517 A.D., records these 
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donations. At Chidambaram, he built the northern 
gopura, said to be the best there. (M.E.R. 1892, Nos. 174 
and 176. (Mr. Krishna Sastri has suggested that most of 
the big gdpuras of the more famous temples in Southern 
India must have been built in the time of Krishna-Deva- 
fiaya, as also the additions generally known as 100 or 1,000 
pillared viaiitapas. The Raya-Gdpuras (or the tower of 
the liaya, Krishna-Deva-Baya being pre-eminently the 
greatest of the kings entitled Raya) at the different shrines 
of the south may thus be set down to his munificence. It 
might be presumed, accordingly, that his charity was 
extended to almost every temple throughout the south of 
India. {A ,SJ. 1903-9, page 181, f.n. 4). These gifts and 
grants do not, however, exhaust what Krishna-Deva-Kaya 
gave aw’ay. They may be taken to be representative of the 
larger and more important of his gifts, made on memorable 
occasions, to commemorate his victories or as offerings 
made with a view to winning victories. His gifts to 
scholars, poets and religious teachers were probably 
equally generous. The Shimoga plates which record a 
gift dated in 1513 A.D. {E,C, VII, Shimoga 1), refer to 
the kinds of gifts he gave away. These included, accord¬ 
ing to it, Brahmd7idam, Svarna-^neru, and other like 
gifts. He is said to have made these gifts again and 
again at Kanchi, Srisaila, Tiruvannamalai, Chidambaram, 
Venkatadri and other places, so as to add greatly to his 
glory. The Shimoga plates themselves record the gift 
of a village in the Sriranga kingdom, to one Visvesvara, 
a highly esteemed teacher well versed in the Sraiita and 
Suidrtha^ ever performing the six rites, free of all imposts. 
One set of the Kallur viatha plates, dated in 1527 A.D.» 
record a grant in favour of one Narayana-Yatlndra of 
the Kudali Arya matha {E.C, F/7, Shimoga 84) while 
another set from the same 7natJia, record another grant in 
favour of VyasatTrta-YatIndra of the Yy^stavkyo^-matha, 
The latter is also dated in 1527 A.D. {Ibid, Shimoga 85). 
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"V^asara^a was a^reat scholar and iq^ician and is known 
as the author of several works of outstanding merit on 
Dicaita philosophy. Another grant in his favour (Copper- 
Plate grant ly of 1905) is dated in 1525 A.D. and records 
the gift of a village called Bettabonda, re-named Vyasa- 
samudram after the donee and Krishnarayapuram, after 
the donor. With this village was given Kandakiiru, close 
to which is the big tank V’yasasamudram. Vyasaraya also 
figures as the donee in another record dated in 1523 A.D. 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya at Tirumalai, Tirupati. (Af.K.JB. 
1887, No. 74). Apparently he was a great favourite with 
the king. A poet greatly honoured by him was Allasani 
Peddana, who sings that Krishna-Deva-Raya gave him 
many villages and agraJidras in whatever province of 
the empire he desired. (See Chdtupadya-manimanjaryy 
161-2). Krishna-Deva’s guru was one Govinda-Raja (or 
Govinda-Desika), who was the recipient of a grant in 
1516 A.D. (E,G, III, Mandya 115, as revised in M,A,It^ 
1907-8, para 68). VenRata-Tatarya, a Sri-Vaishnava 
teacher of great eminence, who was highly honoured and 
made the head of all SrI-Vaishnavas in the Empire and 
directed to be shown the first honours in every public 
assembly, was given a charter to that effect in 1528 A.D. 
(See 1918, para 110). He was given the power 

to punish delinquents in regard to religious and social 
matters. {Ibid-) 

Another great religious teacher who is said to have 
visited Krishna-Deva-Raya at his Court was Vallabha- 
charya. The statement is made by AIuralidhara-Dasa in 
his biography of the great teacher, who has been independ¬ 
ently assigned to the early part of the 16th Century A.D. 
Thus, it is possible he might have visited Viiayanagar in 
his travels down south. Krishna-Deva received him, as 
might be expected, with great kindness and honour and 
showered a golden rain on him, by performing the 
ceremony of Kanakdhhisheha. (See Sources^ 154-55). 
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From about the end of the year 1521 to about 1524, Period of 
Krishna-Deva-Baya appears to have engaged in no wars of 1522*1^4 a.i 
any importance, which required his personal exertions. 

During these two years of quiet rule probably occurred 
his triumphal march through his Southern dominions, 
which are referred to in some detail in the Bdya-vdcha- 
kamu and the Erishia-Rdya- Vijaijainu, By about this 
time, he probably had finished his magnum opus the 
Amuktamdlyada, which is referred to below. To this 
period too may, perhaps, be set down many of the literary 
and other colloquies that he is said to have held from time 
to time at his court, where probably assembled the princi¬ 
pal wits and wags of the time. Of these last, despite 
the 400 years that have elapsed, popular tradition speaks 
even to this day in no uncertain voice in Southern India. 

If the Bdyavdchakamu and the Krishna-Bdya- Triumphal 
Vijayamu are to be believed, Krishna-Deva’s grand tour his 

through his dominions should have been in the nature of Domiuiony. 
a great triumphal march through it, to commemorate as 
much his victories over his enemies as to come into direct 
contact with the people of the vast area he governed and 
incidentally to visit the sacred places and rivers and 
temples that lay in them. At Tirupati, he is said to have 
performed the famous sixteen great gifts and presented 
to the god there many valuable jewels and much gold. 

He also had copper statues of himself and his two 
favourite queens Chinna-Devi and Tirumala-Devi cast 
and set before the God of the place so that they 
might signify their constant worship of that deity, to 
whom lirishna-Deva was deeply devoted. He next 
moved on to Kalahasti, where also he made large grants 
to the temple and caused to be built may choultries for 
the use of pilgrims. He then visited Vandlsvara, a 
place not yet identified, and worshipped there. Next, 
going to the south he visited Alagar-Koil, near Madura, 
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Madura itself, Srlvilliputtur, Karuvanallur, Sankara- 
uarayanar Kail, Tenkasi, Trikutachalam (Kuttalam), 
Agastyaparvatam (Podiya Hill, famous in South Indian 
history), Gajendramoksham (which has not yet been iden¬ 
tified), Salivatam (Tinnevelly), Totadri (Vanamamalai), 
Tirukkurangudi, Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin), Srikan- 
dur (Trichendur), and Nava-Tiriipati (near Alvar 
Tiru-nagiri). He made specially valuable grants to God 
Sundarcsvarar and the Goddess Mlnakshi at Madura and 
to the Goddess Andal of Srlvilliputtur, his great work 
Amuktavidlyada being closely connected with the latter 
deity. He caused to be built the big tank at Srlvilli¬ 
puttur and spent large sums in constructing the stone- 
mantapa at its centre. At Agastyaparvata, he built a 
new gopura (tower) and at Tinnevelly the Tdnira sahha, 
a big stone-built assembly hall covered all over with 
sheets of copper. He also founded a village called 
Krishnaraya-Samudram, after himself, near Tinnevelly. 
He then went to Bamesvaram, and offered worship there. 
Crossing over in barges to Dhanushkoti, he is said to 
have washed the blood stains off his sword and performed 
thrice the ceremony of tuldhhdra, or weighing oneself 
against gold and distributing it amongst those present. 
After a stay of three nights there, he turned back and 
is then said to have passed on to Gdkarnam. This place 
should be identified with the one of that name in the 
Shimoga District and not merely with the temple of 
Gokarna on the Mahendragiri, 33 miles south-west of 
Berhampore, in the Ganjam District, or the minor temples 
of that name in the Ongole and Tenali taluks of Guntur 
or the temple of Tirugdkarnesvara at Tirugokurnan in 
the Pudukkottai State. Here, he is said to have bathed 
in the river and offered worship to Gdkarnesvara and 
Brihadamba, the goddess and gifted to them many 
valuable jewels. He then reached Seringapatam, on the 
Cauvery, and there duly worshipped the Adi-B.anganatha 
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there. From this place, he, on an auspicious day, set 
out to his capital, which he reached after a Jong absence. 
Here, he offered worship in the temples of Vitthala and 
Virupaksha and, at a great durbar he specially held on 
the occasion, at which all his relations and others 
were present, he publicly honoured Appaji (i.e., Saluva- 
Timma), his great minister, seating him on a costly 
carpet and performing on him Svarndbhisheka7n nnd 
Batndbhishekam (poured from over the head pieces of 
gold and the seven kinds of precious stones by way of 
admiring love and veneration). He also presented Saluva- 
Timma with many costly jewels and clothing which are 
duly chronicled in the Bdyavdchakamu. The other 
generals were also honoured on the occasion, each accord¬ 
ing to his merit. (See Sources, 117 and Text, 127-129). 

There is scarcely any reason to doubt the general 
accuracy of this march through his territories and his 
visits to the holy places mentioned in connection with it. 
It is quite in keeping with Hindu custom and entirely at 
one with the spirit of the times. His honouring of 
Saluva-Timma at the end of his grand tour, in a special 
public Durbar, shows the great esteem in which he held 
his services, both to himself and to the Empire. His tour 
through Southern India is referred to in several inscrip¬ 
tions at Conjeevaram {M.E.B. 1920, App. B. Nos. 478, 513 
and 569), all dated in Saka 143G or A.D. 1514. Halting 
at Kanchi, he visited the Yaradaraja temple and presented 
the Punyakdti Vimd^ia, which he gilt with gold at a cost 
of 1,000 vardhas. The gift was made in the name of his 
parents and the fact is recorded in trilingual inscriptions. 


At about the close of this period of happy and quiet Saiuva- 
rule, Krishna-Deva appears to have had news of Asada aUemiVo 


Khto’s projected attempt on the mainlands near Goa and the ^ ^ 
prepared to forestall him by taking possession of it. It ooa, 1523 


is only on some such hypothesis that we have to explain 
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Krishna-Deva’s despatch of Saluva-Timma about the close 
of 1523 A.D., on this adventure. This incident is men¬ 
tioned by the Portuguese historian Barros, though there is 
no reference to it in Nuniz, whose account runs even into 
the reign of Achyuta-Deva-Kaya, the brother and 
successor of Krishna. At about this time and even 
afterwards, Krishna-Deva was on the most cordial rela¬ 
tions with the Portuguese and there was no reason why 
he should have risked a war with them, especially as we 
find him a few years after, in or about 1530 A.D., seek¬ 
ing their help against Asada Khan, who had played such 
a treacherous trick on him in canvassing the death of 
Salabat Khan, his rival. The probabilities seem to be 
that Krishna-Deva, with a desire to foil Asada’s attempt 
on the mainlands of Goa, sent his chief minister to 
attack them and recover possession, as they originally 
belonged to Vijayanagar. Saluva-Timma, accordingly, 
advanced on Ponda, towards the close of 1523, with a 
small force, but was beaten back. Shortly afterwards, 
in April 1524, Asada Khan made an attempt and obtained 
possession of the mainlands. As has been stated above, 
Asada was in rebellion against Ismail Adil Shah and so 
he should have acted independently in this matter, 
perhaps in his own interest. It may be that it was 
intended to prevent Portuguese proving as helpful to 
Krishna-Deva as they had been so far, the more so as he 
had reason to fear the effects of Krishna-Deva’s wrath 
on him for the vile treachery he had had the daring to 
play on him. 

According to Nuniz, Krishna-Deva-Raya, after his 
return from his expedition against Kulbarga, nominated 
his infant son, aged six years, as his successor and adds 
that he abdicated his throne in his favour and “ did 
obeisance to him.” From certain inscriptions, it is 
possible to infer that the son referred to was Tirumala- 
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Deva-Maharaya and that the installation should have 
taken place about 1524 A.D. (See below under Domestic 
life). He should have been installed formally as Yuvardja 
and even co-ruler, with a view to his becoming successor 
to his father. This was possibly done to avoid any dispute 
as to the succession on Krishna-Deva’s deaths the more so 
as there were still living, but in prison, the son of Vlra- 
Narasimha II and Achyuta-Deva, the younger brother of 
Krishna. Shortly afterwards, in fact within eight months, 
the boy was poisoned, it is said, by Timmanna-Dannayaka, 
a son of Saluva-Timma. The king was evidently enraged 
and cast into prison Saluva-Timma and his two sons, after 
formally addressing them in an open Assembly of his 
nobles. Nuniz says that in seizing them, be “ called for 
aid from many Portuguese who were then in the country 
with horses,” which testifies well enough to the esteem in 
which Saluva-Timma should have been held at the time 
and the suspicion, if not fear, which he should have 
created in the king’s mind as to the probable consequences 
of his act. Whether the great Saluva-Timma deserved 
this fate, whether he was really involved in the treason¬ 
ous act and whether the inquiries that the king, presum¬ 
ably, should 5 have made before he decided to mete out 
this punishment and what followed it later, are questions 
that can only be raised but cannot be answered, 
Timmanna-Dannayaka escaped from prison and raised, 
Nuniz says, a revolt against Krishna-Deva. Krishna-Deva 
sent Ajaboissa, his new Minister, against him. He was 
caught and brought before the king, who, ordering Saluva- 
Timma and his other son Govinda-Baja to his presence, 
directed that they should be led to the place of execution, 
and there blinded and put into prison again. This was 
done. Timmappa-Dannayaka died, shortly after, in prison 
and as to Saluva-Timma, what became of him, is not 
known. The nature of the punishment inflicted on him 
would seem to indicate that the evidence against him 
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cannot have been of the irresistible kind and that 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya may after all have acted on the urge 
of a sudden impulse and in a fit of “ anger/’ as Nuniz 
plainly tells us, at the murder of his darling son, on whom 
he appears to have built all his hopes for the future. 

Curiously enough there are a couple of inscriptions 
in the Magadi taluk, both of which refer to prince 
Tirumala-Deva-Maharaya, the infant son of Krishna- 
Deva, and Tirnmanna-Dannayaka, the son of Saluva- 
Timma. The latter was apparently governing over apart 
of the present Bangalore District. Both of these records 
register grants to temples, one at Magadi and the other 
at Kalnur. The earlier of these {E.C. VIII, Magadi 6) 
is dated in Saka 144G, Tdrana, Vaisdkha Suddha 13, 
which would correspond to a day in May 1524 A.D., and 
mentions a grant by Tirnmanna-Dannayaka himself in 
order that merit might be to Tirumala-Deva-Maharaya. 
Both were evidently alive then and apparently on the 
best of terms. The other record (E.C. VIII, Magadi 82) 
is dated in Saka 144G, Tdrana, Mdrgaslra Suddha 2, 
Sanivdra (Saturday). This would correspond to a day in 
December 1524 A.D. This record registers a grant by 
one KOnappa Nay aka, described as the bearer of the 
Ganges water to King Krishna-Deva-liaya, said to have 
been made by him in order that dharma might be to both 
Tirumala-Deva-Maharaya and Tirnmanna-Dannayaka. 
Apparently both of these should have died between the 
months of May and December 1524 A.D., which just 
covers the period of “ eight months,” during which, as 
mentioned by Nuniz, the great festivities following the 
installation of the prince took place; at the end of which, 
the prince “fell sick of a disease of which he died.” 

Not long after the blinding of Saluva-Timnia and 
his sons, Ismail Adil Shah made an attempt to retake 
liaichur. Hearing of his advance, with his newly fittedup 
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array, Krishna-Deva, without even telling any one, 
ordered his men to saddle a horse and he rode at full speed 
in the direction of Eaichur, which place Ismail had already 
reached. Immediately, however, he came to know that 
Krishna-Deva had arrived, he incontinently fled. Krishna- 
Deva sent word to Ismail that he had already twice 
broken his word and that he had not fulfilled his promise 
of making submission to him in person. He also 
threatened him with another invasion with a view to 
reduce him to subjection and to retake Belgaum, which 
had been long lost to Vijayanagar and was then in the 
hands of Asada Khan, Ismail’s former general. (Chronicle 
of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 361-2). 

In view of the projected invasion of Ismail’s dominions 
and the arrival of the rainy season, Krishna-Deva returned 
to the Capital. He forthwith ordered the preparation of 
a large force of artillery. He had come to appreciate its 
use at Raichur and was therefore determined to make it 
a special unit in his forces. On the way up to Raichur, 
he had also purchased 600 horses from the Portuguese 
and had thus strengthened his cavalry. He also sent an 
ambassador to Goa to ask for the help of the Portuguese 
Governor against Ismail, who had proved himself equally 
obnoxious to him. Krishna-Deva promised the Portuguese 
Governor (Da Cunha, who had become Governor in 
1529 A.D.) that after taking Belgaum, he would give 
him the mainland adjoining it, which the Portuguese had 
always coveted. But while thus getting ready for the 
war, he fell ill of pains in the groins like his ancestors, 
and died. 

During the regin of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, the country 
seems to have enjoyed peace and prosperity. Barring 
the one or two internal revolts, Ummattiir and “ Catuir,” 
which were probably put down by the king in person, 
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there appears to have been, so far as is now known, no 
disturbances of the public peace. Paes bears testimony 
to the fact that the country was very fertile and well culti¬ 
vated and that it was thickly populated. It appears to 
have been filled with tanks for conserving water for the 
use of man and beast. The big reservoir built by the king 
at Nagalapur, the new city erected by him, has been 
referred to above. It was both an irrigation tank and a 
tank for supplying potable water to the city. Cultivation 
was encouraged by the assignment of land, free of assess¬ 
ment, for the first nine years. (See A Forgotten Empire^ 
244-5, and 363-6). Paes also notes that the country had 
a coast line of nearly 1,000 miles (three-hundred graos 
of coast, a grao being equal to about 3 miles) up to the 
Coromandel coast, from which it had a further coast line 
of another 600 miles. There were at least seven ports 
on the west coast alone ; of these, Bhatkal was the most 
important. On the East Coast, though we have no 
definite information, the old-time ports of Kayal (Caullim 
of Nuniz), Devipatnam (Dapatao of Nuniz), etc., appear 
to have served the needs of that part of the country. 

For administrative purposes, the kingdom was divided 
into a number of provinces, as in the preceding reigns, 
over which were chiefs, who held office either here¬ 
ditarily or served as Governors sent out by the sovereign. 
Among subordinate chiefs who pretended to be “ Kings 
were those of Bankapur, Gersoppa, Barcalur (Bucanor of 
Nuniz), Calicut (Calecu of Nuniz) and Bhatkal. A great 
many of the Governors appear to have been Brahmans. 
They held their offices on a feudalistic basis. Nuniz gives 
a list of the more important of these as they existed in 
the time of Krishna-Deva’s successor. There is scarcely 
any doubt whatever that like Governors and chiefs existed 
in Krishna-Deva’s time as well, "as we know they did so 
exist during the time of his predecessors. Some of the 
more important of these held charge of one or more 
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provinces, to which they nominated their own agents. 
Thus, Saluva-Timma, his premier, held at one time so 
widely scattered provinces as the whole of Coromandel and 
of the citir'' Negapatam, Tanjore, Bomgarin (probably 
Bhuvanagiri in South Arcot District), Dapatao (probably 
Devipatnam), Truguel (i.e., Tirukoil, which is an old name 
of Chidambaram, the temple-town), and Caullim 
Kayal). His territories were large and they bordered on 
Ceylon. To these, Krishna-Deva-Baya added Kondavidu, 
when it was taken, and appointed his son-in-law, Nadindla 
Appa, to it. Saluva-Timma’s revenue was 1,100,000 gold 
pagodas of which he gave one-third to the king; from the 
balance he maintained himself and his force of 36,000 foot, 
3,000 horse and 30 elephants, which could not have been 
impossible as he never maintained, as Nuniz notes, the 
whole force required of him. There were over two hundred 
Governors like him over the whole kingdom. They 
rendered their dues in September of each year, at the 
time of the Dasara, when they visited the capital. The 
king settled the revenue to be paid and the forces to 
be maintained by each Governor. The total land revenue 
w^as 120 lakhs, of which half was paid over to the king 
and the other half utilized for maintaining their troops. 
For this reason, Nuniz states, “ the common people suffer 
much hardship, those who hold the lands being so 
tyrannical.” Of the sixty lakhs of pagodas received by 
the king, he did not spend more than twenty-five lakhs, 
the balance being “ spent on the horses, elephants and 
foot soldiers and cavalry he himself maintained.” 
{Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire^ 373-4). If 
any of the chiefs or Governors did not pay in their 
dues at the appointed time, they were ‘‘ generally punished 
and their estates confiscated.” {Ibid). The Chiefs and 
Governors used litters and palanquins for purposes of 
travel. Nuniz furnishes the interesting information that 
litters could be used by those who were ” cavaliers of the 
M. Gr. voii. II. 119 
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highest rank ’’ while the Governors and principal persons 
used palanquins. At the king’s court, there were always 
20,000 litters and palanquins. The officers of the king 
included first, the minister; then the treasurer; then 
came those who dealt with the King’s private lands, the 
chief treasurer and commander of the Palace Guards, the 
treasurer of the jewels and the chief master of the horse. 
The king had his own Secretaries, who kept a diary 
of all that he said or gifted. Favours bestowed were 
sealed from aring of the king, which was usually with 
his minister. {Ibid, 376). Each chief or Governor 
had a representative of his own at the capital and he 
regularly transmitted for his information all that took 
place. 

Criminal justice was administered in a rough and ready 
manner. The punishments were heavy and though in 
keeping, perhaps, with the spirit of the times, they look 
to modern eyes as somewhat primitive. In this respect, 
there appears to have been a falling off from the standards 
set up by the local assemblies of Chola times. Nuniz’s 
account of what he heard and probably saw is of curious 
interest:— 

“ For a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little 
it be, they forthwith cut oft a foot and a hand, and if theft be 
a great one, he is hanged with a hook under his chin. If a 
man outrages a respectable woman or a virgin, he has the same 
punishment, and if he does any other such violence, his punish¬ 
ment is of a like kind. Nobles who became traitors are said 
to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the 
belly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime they 
may commit, he (the King) forthwith commands to cutoff 
their heads in the market-place, and the same for a murderer 
unless the death was the result of a duel. For great honour is 
done to those who fight in a duel, and they give the estate of 
the dead man to the survivor ; but no one fights a duel without 
first asking leave of the minister, who forthwith grants it. 
These are the common kinds of punishment but they have 
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others more fanciful ; for when the king so desires, he 
commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, and they tear 
him in pieces. The people are so subject to him {i.e-, the King), 
that if you told a man on the part of the king that he must 
stand still in a street holding a stone on the back all day till 
you released him, he would do it.*" {Chronicle of Nnniz in A 
Forgotten Empire^ 383-4). 

It would seem from what Nuniz states that Brahmans 
were altogether exempt from capital punishment. In 
extreme cases, they were blinded and imprisoned at the 
pleasure of the king. (See Ibid^ 361). 

The military consisted of foot-soldiers, cavalry, 
elephants, and artillery. There is no mention of chariots, 
so frequenty referred to in the Purdnas, The foot-soldiers, 
cavalry and elephants were maintained by the feudal 
chiefs and governors from their income and brought up 
for service as required. The quota to be maintained by 
each chief or governor was apparently settled by the 
king in person, probably in consulation with his Prime 
Minister. The king, accordingly, could assemble large 
forces whenever he required them. Seeing that Krishna- 
Deva-Kaya was able to put on the field nearly a million 
for the subjugation of Baichur, the statement of Nuniz 
that his successor maintained six lakhs of foot-soldiers 
and 24,000 horse, both paid for by his chiefs and 
governors, cannot be any exaggeration. The king had 
on his own account many horses in his stables, as many 
as eight or nine hundred, and four or five hundred 
elephants. These and the servants who had w’ork to look 
after them ate up a good part of his revenue. Nuniz 
states that the king spent 2,000 pagodas a day on the 
animals and the attendants together. Of the latter, there 
were in Achyuta’s time, he adds, 6,000, some of whom 
received 1,000, 500, 300 and 100 or less pagodas a year. 
This shows that they were paid salaries ranging from 
about Rs. 300 to Rs. 30 a month in modern currency. Of 

119 * 
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course, the purchasing power of money was considerably 
higher than what it is to day. These 6,000 apparently 
formed the Palace guard, for, elsewhere Nuniz states that 
the king had “ continually fifty thousand paid soldiers 
amongst whom are six thousand horsemen who belonged 
to the palace guard,” which latter included two hundred 
horsemen who daily rode with the king. {Ihidy 381). 
He had also 20,000 spearmen and shield-bearers, 3,000 
men to look after the elephants, 1,600 grooms to attend 
to the horses, 300 horse trainers, and 200 artificers, namely 
blacksmiths, masons, carpenters and washermen, who 
wash clothes. He paid these “ daily,” giving them the 
allowance at the gate of the palace. To his six thousand 
horsemen, the king supplied the horses and the provisions 
required for their upkeep; and horses with the king's 
mark were replaced, at the king’s cost, by the chief 
master of the horse, on production of the skin of the dead 
horse containing the mark. The king, to meet replacement 
requirements, annually bought 13,000 horses of Ormuz 
and country breed. After taking the best Persian horses, 
he sold the country breeds to his governors and chiefs 
at five per 1,000 pagodas, whereas he himself bought at 
12 or 15 per 1,000 pagodas. The transaction, which 
was put through during the Dasara, when the chiefs 
paid their dues, thus always ended in a profit to the 
king, who never took out anything for the purpose from 
his own treasury. 

Though his primary strength lay in his infantry, 
Krishna-Paya appears to have taken infinite pains to 
improve the cavalry by a system of continual purchases 
of superior Persian ii.e., Arab) horses through the Portu¬ 
guese. In view of their superior strength in infantry, 
Vijayanagar Kings called themselves “ Narapatis” i.e., 
lords of men; called the Orissyan king “ Gajapati,” he 
being strong in elephants, while the Muhammadans were 
styled, Asvapatis,” because they were superior in 
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cavalry. In an inscription dated in 1516 A.D. (E.C, XII, 

Kunigal 25), Krishna-Deva-Raya is, for instance, 
described as a “ thunderbolt weapon in crushing the 
mountains of his enemies, Gajapati^ Asvapati, Chera, 

Chula and Pandya.” 

The use of elephants in warfare continued practically 
unchanged. Nuniz’s description shows that each war 
elephant carried a howdah providing seats for four per¬ 
sons, who fought from above, while the elephant made 
itself formidable by reason of the sword that was tied 
up to its tusks. 

The use of artillery at the battles of Kondavidu and 
Eaichur shows that it hadibeen adopted by about this 
time as a useful weapon of war. The siege guns employed 
at these places indicate some acquaintance with their 
utility. In preparing for the invasion of Belgaum, 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya had commanded the getting up of 
a large artillery force, which shows that the use made 
of it at Baichur had carried conviction to his mind. 

It is probable that the quick reduction of Kulbarga 
was due to this weapon of warfare. 

Apart from siege guns and like implements, the only 
weapons used at the time by soldiers were arrows, 
swords, muskets, daggers and spears, with all of which, 
according to Nuniz’s description, they were thoroughly 
conversant. (For an interesting poetic description of 
the use of horses, elephants and infantry in w'arfare 
and the enormous dust, raised by them, see Allasani 
Peddana’s MaiiucharitraniUy I, 42; see also for further 
references, I, 43-44; IV, 120 and V, 106 and 107 for the 
enormous number of elephants possessed and used by 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya in warfare). 

Nuniz paints a rather distressing picture of the state Condition of 
of the peasantry in Krishna-Raya’s time. He suggests peasantry, 
that the land being rented, “the common people 
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suffer much hardship, those who hold the lands being 
so tyrannical.’’ Elsewhere he writes :— 

“ All the land belongs to the king, and from his hand the 
captains (z.e., governors and chiefs) hold it. They make it 
over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths to their lord ; 
and they have no land of their own, for the kingdom belongs 
entirely to the King.” 

Apparently Nuniz could not have been correctly 
informed, for “nine-tenths,” the figure mentioned, would 
have meant very much more tJaan the customary portion, 
one-sixth part, and such an exaction, we know, would 
have meant not merely the ruination of the peasantry 
but also trouble to the King. (See under Sdlm^a Nara~ 
simha I and the causes that led to his revolution). Nor 
is the statement that the King owned the land even 
theoretically correct. Kings in India never asserted 
ownership over land ; they only claimed a fixed share of 
the produce, apparently as a return for the services 
rendered by them to the State. They had, besides, their 
own private dominions which they owned like their sub¬ 
jects. The revenue from these lands helped them to 
restrict their demands on the lands owned by their 
subjects. Apart from this, there is reason to believe that 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya would have been the last to tolerate 
oppression of the peasantry. He abolished, as we have 
seen above, the marriage tax throughout his dominions. 
Virabhadra abolished it in the Liingadahalli country, in 
the Male-Bennur Province, “for the merit” of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya and his own father Pratapa-Rudra. (E,G. XI, 
Davangere 107 dated in 1516 A.D. ; see also E,C. X, 
Sidlaghatta 79). In a record dated in 1515 A.D., 
Chamarasa, who belonged to Krishna-Deva’s revenue 
department and remitted the same tax, is highly praised 
for the concession shown. The prayer goes forth, may 
he obtain “ the reward of giving away a thousand cows, 
a crore of virgins (in marriage, a meritorious deed), 
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performing a crore of horse sacrifices, and with eight 
sons and abundant wealth rule all the Empire.” The 
remission of this tax extended to all classes in the 
Empire and was apparently felt to be one of the most 
vexatious ever imposed. (See E,C* XII, Maddagiri 64, 
dated in 1510 A.D.) Saluva-Timma, the chief minister, 
was apparently responsible for this remission in the very 
beginning of Krishna-Deva-Eaya*s reign. He is praised 
in the last mentioned record as a great minister, “ Tantra^ 
Ndyaka," skilled in listening to instruction. It is 
evident he was not merely approachable but also amend¬ 
able to public opinion, in matters affecting the welfare of 
the people at large. 

Paes, who writes we were so close to the king that 
he touched us all and could not have enough of looking 
at us” and so should have seen him from very near, 
describes him thus :— 

The king is of medium height, and of fair complexion and 
good figure, rather fat than thin ; he has on his face signs of 
small-pox. He is the most feared and perfect king that could 
possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry ; he is one 
that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives them kindly, 
asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may bo. 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden fits of rage.” {Narrative of Pass in A Forgotten 

Empire^ 247.). 

Krishna-Deva-Eaya is represented by Paes as having 
lived by himself inside his Palace, visiting the queens 
only on occasions. Commands to the royal ladies w'ere 
communicated through Chamber-women, through the 
eunuchs, some of whom were great favourites. One of 
these, the latter, slept not far aw^ay from the king and 
received large salaries. (Ibid, 249). 

Allasani Peddana, the Court Poet, describes Krishna- 
Deva-Eaya as a great athlete, who by regular physical 
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exercise had a well-built body set with firm limbs and firm 
joints. (Mamicharitramu VI, 121). This is confirmed 
by Paes' description of his daily routine of duties:— 

“ This king is accustomed everyday to drink a quartilho 
(three-quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before daylight, and 
anoints himself all over with the said oil; he covers his loins 
with a small cloth, and takes in his arms great weights made 
of earthenware, and then, taking a sword, he exercises himself 
with it till he has sweated out all the oil, and then he wrestles 
with one of his wrestlers. After this labour he mounts a 
horse and gallops about the plain in one direction and another 
till dawn, for he does all this before daybreak. Then he goes 
to wash himself, and a Brahman washes him whom he holds 
sacred, and he is a great favourite of his and is a man of great 
wealth : and after he is washed he goes to where his pagoda 
is inside the palace, and makes his orisons and ceremonies, 
according to custom. Thence he goes to a building made in 
the shape of a porch without walls, which has many pillars 
hung with cloths right up to the top, and with the walls hand¬ 
somely painted; it has on each side two figures of women 
very well made. In such a building he despatches his work 
with those men who bear office in his kingdom, and govern 
bis cities, and his favourites talk with them. The greatest 
favourite is an old man called Temerseah (Saluva-Timma); he 
commands the whole household, and to him all the great lords 
act as to the king. After the king has talked with these men 
on subjects pleasing to him he bids enter the lords and captains 
who wait at the gate, and these at once enter to make their 
salaam to him. As soon as they appear they make their 
salaam to him, and place themselves along the walls far off 
from him ; they do not speak one to another; nor do they 
chew betel before him, but they place their hands in the sleeves 
of their tunics (cabayas) and cast their eyes on the ground ; 
and if the king desires to speak to any one it is done through a 
second person, and then he, to whom the king desires to speak, 
raises liis eyes and replies to him who questions him, and then 
returns to his former position. So they remain till the king 
bids them go, and then they all turn to make the salaam to 
him and go out. The salaam, which is the greatest courtesy 
that exists among them, is that they put their hands joined 
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above their head as high as they can. Every day they go to 
make the salaam to the King.” {Narrative of Paes, 249). 

His sitting in state at the palace, on the occasion of 
the great Dasara festival, is thus pourtrayed by Paes:— 

“ There (on the dais of the throne in the Palace) the king 
sits, dressed in white cloths all covered with (embroidery of) 
golden roses and wearing his jewels—he wears a quantity of 
white garments, and I always saw him so dressed—and around 
him stand his pages with his betel, and his sword, and the 
other things which are his insignia of State. Many Brahmans 
stand round the throne on which rests the idol, fanning it 
with horsetail plumes, coloured, the handles of which are 
all overlaid with gold; these plumes are tokens of the 
highest dignity; they also fan |the king with them.” {Ibid, 

269-70). 

Paes states that annually, on the occasion of the Dasara, His 
his feudal subordinates brought and paid him a million 
and five hundred thousand gold pardaos (pagodas). He treasury, 
also mentions the great treasury maintained by the 
Vijayanagar Kings of old and how Krishna-Deva daily 
added to it in his own time. He writes :— 

“ The previous kings of this place for many years past have 
held it a custom to maintain a treasury, which treasury, after 
the deatii of each, is kept locked and sealed in such a way 
that it cannot be seen by any one, nor opened, nor do the 
kings who succeed to the kingdom open them or know what 
is in them. They are not opened except when the kings have 
great need, and thus the kingdom has great supplies to meet 
its needs. This king has made his treasury different from 
those of the previous kings, and he puts in it every year ten 
million pardaos, without taking from them one pardao more 
than for the expenses of his house. The rest remains for him, 
over and above these expenses and of the expenses in the 

houses of his wives.; from this you will be able 

to judge how great is the richness of this kingdom, and how 
great the treasure that this king has amassed.” {Narrative 
of Paes, 282). 
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The existence of secret treasuries of the kind mentioned 
by Paes are well known in other parts of India, as for 
example, in Kashmir, to which reference has been made 
by Sir Walter Lawrence in his recently published book 
of memories. (See The India We Served, Messrs. Cassel 
& Co., 1928). 

A vivid description of the royal hunt as it should 
frequently have been followed in the days of Krishna- 
Deva-Eaya is to be found in Peddana’s great work. 
(Manucharitrainu IV, 14-64). Apparently it was a well- 
organized affair, assisted by foresters and others. 
Evidently the hunting grounds were filled with preserved 
game. Those joining the hunt were evidently well dressed 
and arrayed and there were well-caparisoned horses, the 
many parts of their saddlery and other equipment coming 
from such widely distant parts as Ormuz, Shiraz, Gujerat, 
Paitale, etc. (Ibid IV, 28). The animals pursued 
included, among others, the wild boar, described as ‘‘ tusk¬ 
less elephants.” The hunting dogs used, seem to have 
been called after fond and familiar names, but with a rustic 
air about them. Some of these names were :—Puliyadu 
(Tiger), Buchigodu (Frightener), Asura-Potula-Kaju 
(King of Demons), Janumantigadu (Hanumanta), Chan- 
galuva (Chengalva), Sivangi Bhairavudu (Bhairava, a 
name of Siva), Kaththera (Scissors), Sampagi (Sampangi), 
Vendigundu (Silver Bullet), Mallela-gudi (Floral Poker), 
Vayu-Vegi (Swift-as-Air), Chitilingadu (Little-Linga), 
Salavadu (Saluvudu), Vatsanabhi, Yekalamula-Mitti, 
Gabbi, etc. (Ibid IV, 32). Krishna-Deva-Eaya was 
followed (see Hdyavdchakamu and Krishna-lidya-Vija- 
yamu) by Allasani Peddana and other court poets on his 
excursions and invasions. What Peddana describes in 
his work of the hunt may accordingly be taken as 
depicted from real life. He shows a close knowledge of 
the characteristic qualities of horses and the animals 
pursued in the hunt. The very life-like scene he paints 
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for us indicates that it cannot be a mere poetic invention. 

Only an actual eye-witness could, in any case, have 
described so effectively the hunters partaking or packing 
of the results of the chase. (See K. Venkataramana 
Eao’s Introduction to Manucharitramu, Xlg^Ananda 
Press edition). 

Complaints for redress were preferred to the king Police and 
either at the royal chamber or while he was out riding. 

Nuniz states that on the latter occasion, the complainant 
took the shaft of a spear and tied a branch to it and 
going along (the road) cried out. He then adds:— 

“Then they make room for him, and he makes his com¬ 
plaint to the King; and it is there and then settled without 
more ado, and the King orders a captain (i.e., general or 
provincial ruler as the case may be), one of those who go 
with him, to do at once what the suppliant wants. If he 
complains that he was robbed in such and such a province and 
in such and such a road, the King sends immediately for the 
captain of that province, even though he be at Court, and the 
captain may be seized and his property taken if he does not 
catch tlio thief. In the same way the chief bailiff is obliged 
to give an account of the robberies in the capital, and in con¬ 
sequence very few thefts take place; and even if some are 
committed, you give some little present and a description of 
the man who stole from you, and they wdll soon know^ by the 
agency of the wizards whether the thieves be in the city or 
not; for there are very powerful wizards in this country. 

Thus there are very few thieves in the land.” 

Whether the wizards were “ powerful ** or not, there 
can be no doubt that thei’e were “ very few thieves in the 
land. That speaks as well of the people of the country 
as of the government to which they were subject. The 
punishments being exemplary, they should have proved 
more than deterrent in the few cases they were inflicted. 

The division of society into castes was in full vigour, Religion and 
though its occupational basis w^as never felt or allow'ed to 
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be of a binding character. Thus, the Brahmin followed 
not only his traditional occupation of teacher and priest^ 
but also those of the soldier and the administrator. Paes, 
indeed, writing about 1520 A.D., states that there were 
among !%;ahmins, not only priests and lettered men, but 
also officers of the towns and cities in the service of the 
king attending to government work; others were 
merchants and still others lived “ by their own property 
and cultivation, and the fruits which grow in their 
inherited grounds.’' (See Narrative of Paes in A For^ 
gotten Empire, 245). He describes them as vegetarians. 

They are all married,” he adds, “ and have very 
beautiful wives; the wives are very retiring, and very 
seldom leave the house. The women are of light colour, 
and in the caste of these Brahmins are the fairest men 
and women that there are in the land; for though there 
are men in other castes commonly of light complexion, 
yet these are few.” {Ibid, 246). Nuniz writes in nearly 
the same vein. The most of them,” he says, never 
kill or eat any live thing, and these are the best that are 
amongst them. They are honest men, given to mer¬ 
chandise, very acute and of much talent, very good at 
accounts, lean men and well formed but little fit for hard 
work. By these and by the duties they undertake, the 
kingdom is carried on.” (Chronicle oj Nuniz in A For^ 
gotton Empire, 390). The only other class of people 
mentioned by Nuniz are ” Telumgalle,” of whom he says 
that ‘‘ when these die, their wives are buried alive ’with 
them.” He must be referring to the caste knowm as 
Telaga, which in Madras .Presidency to-day numbers 
about 4 lakhs of people, commonly classed under Kamma. 
Allasani Peddana mentions the four castes under the 
names of Viprulu (Brahmins), Rdjulu (Kshatriyas), 
Mdtikirdtulu (Vaisyas) and Ndlavajdtivaru (Sudras). 
(See Manucharitramu, Canto I, 50). The cow was 
greatly venerated. ‘‘ These people,” remarks Nuniz, 
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have such devotion to cows that they kiss them every 
day/’ Paes, likewise, adds, you must know that in 

this land they do not slaughter oxen or cows. 

They worship the cows, and have them in their pagodas 
made in stone, and also bulls ; they have many bulls that 
they present to those pagodas and these bulls go about 
the city without any one causing them any harm or loss/’ 
SrI-Vaishnavism was in the ascendant, the king himself 
apparently being a follower of it, though by no means a 
bigot. His court poet Allasani Peddana was also of the 
same persuasion. From the encouragement given to 
Vyasa-Raya of the matka of the same name, Sad-Vaishna- 
vism of the Madhwa’s school should have also received 
an impetus during this reign. In the temples, the 
system of attaching sets of dancing girls to them was in 
common vogue. They were the debased descendants of 
the devar-adiydl of the early Chola times. (See under 
Ckolas). According to Paes, they followed the proces¬ 
sional gods with music to the temple and they were 
summoned for all the festivals at the king’s palace. 
{Narrative of Paes in A Forgotten Empire^ 262). At 
this place, they performed dances' before the assembled 
audience and the king sitting in state. Who can 
describe to you the great riches,” he exclaims, “ these 
women carry on their persons ?—” collars of gold with so 
many diamonds and rubies and pearls, bracelets also on 
their arms and on their upper arms, girdles below, and 
of necessity anklets on their feet. The marvel should be 
otherwise, that women of such a profession should obtain 
such wealth; but there are women among them who 
have lands that have been given to them and litters, and 
so many maid-servants that one cannot number all their 
things. There is a woman in this city (Vijayanagar) 
who is said to have a hundred thousand pardcuys (pagodas), 
and I believe this from what I have seen of them,” 
{Ibidj 270). Allasani Peddana in describing them says 
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that they excelled in learning and dancing. (I. 50). The 
rite of mti appears to have been common and is well 
testified to both by Nuniz and by the finding of sati 
stones, raised as memorials to those wbo had practised 
it. Nuniz, indeed, gives a long and detailed description, 
which, in the main, is quite correct and he starts it by 
saying, the women have the custom of burning them¬ 
selves when their husbands die, and hold it an honour to 
do so.’* {Chronicle oj Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 391- 
93). This was the custom, he adds, throughout all the 
country, including kings, “except with that caste of 
people called Telugas, amongst whom the wives are 
buried alive with their husbands when they die. These 
go with much pleasure to the pit, inside of which are 
made two seats of earth, one for him and one for her, 
and they place each one on his (or her) own seat and 
cover them in little by little till they are covered up; and 
so the wife dies with the husband.” {Ibid, 393). With 
this evidence, there is little reason to doubt the existence 
of this rite in Krishna-Deva-Kaya’s time. (See, however, 
J. Kamayya Pantulu, in J. S,, II, 217). Animal 

sacrifices were common while human sacrifices seem to 
have been not unkown. Both Paes and Nuniz mention 
that for the large reservoir built near the town of 
NagalSppur by Krishna-Deva-Raya, “ the heads of sixty 
men ” and “ of certain horses and buffaloes ” were cut 
off. {See Narrative of Paes in Ibid, 245). Nuniz states 
that the men were “his prisoners” who “deserved 
death.” {Chronicle of Nuniz in Ibid, 365). 

The king enquired into the grievances of worshippers 
against temple servants. A rather interesting story of 
how Krishna-Deva-Baya’s attention was directed to the 
irregularities committed in the temple at Tiruvalur and 
how those responsible for them were dismissed by him 
is told in the Tamil Ndvalar Charitai, which, though not 
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old in itself, perhaps, sets down a tradition which might be 
old in itself. One at least of the verses ascribed to one 
Kumara Sarasvati professes to have been sung on the 
king’s successes over Pratapa-Eudra of Orissa, and his 
marriage with the latter’s daughter, while three others 
narrate the story of the mischief wrought by temple 
servants and the misery they had reduced themselves to. 

The unique part of the story is that the people who com¬ 
plained against delinquents trained a parrot to recite the 
poem to the surprise of the king. (See Sources, I.jS-SG). 

As regards the fighting quality of the troops, Paes Piphtiuff 
speaks very highly. “These troops are always ready,” ^hetrLpl. 
he says, “ for duty, whenever they may be called out and 
wherever they may have to go ; and in this way he has 
this million of fighting men always ready. Each of 
these captains (t.e., provincial chiefs or governors) labours 
to turn out the best troops he can get because he pays 
them their salaries.” In the grand annual review of 
troops he witnessed, “ there were,” he says, “ the finest 
young men possible to be seen or that could ever be seen, 
for in all this array I did not see a man that would act 
the coward.” Paes also mentions the fact that the King 
had “ continually a million fighting troops,” of which, he 
says, 35,000 were cavalry in armour. He saw the king 
march from the capital, to a place on the East Coast, 
with “ fifty captains (chiefs) with 150,000 soldiers, 
amongst whom were many cavalry.” “To terrify his 
neighbours, he puts into the field two million soldiers; 
in consequence of which, he is the most feared king of any 
in these parts.” Despite this, the ^kingdom was not, he 
adds, depleted of its men; “ it is so full that it would 
seem to you as if he had never taken away a man.” 
{Narrative of Paes in A Forgotten Empire, 280). 

Paes gives a long description of the accoutrement and 
clothing of the King’s troops as he saw in Krishna-Deva’s 
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reign. It is far too lengthly to quote here. He also 
mentions the Muhammadan contingent that was part of 
the army of the time. Of them, he says specially that 
one must not forget them.” They had, he says, “ their 
shields, javelines, and Turkish bows with many bombs 
and spears and fire-missiles and I was much astonished 
to find amongst them, men who knew so well how 
to work these weapons.” (See Narrative of Paes^ 
277-8). 

Festivals and There could have been no lack of amusements in the 
reign of Krishna-Deva-Baya. The grand panoramic 
description furnished to us of the Navardtri (nine-days’ 
festival as he calls it) at the capital by Paes, the 
Portuguese trader, should have made life pleasant and 
cheerful for the common people, who should have 
thronged to it annually to witness the displays held on 
the occasion. {Narrative of Paes, 265-279). The 
spectacle of the grand durbar held by the king in the 
palace, the wrestlers’ matches, the dancing of the women, 
the torch-light displays in the evenings, mock-battles on 
horse-back, the throwing up of rockets and other differ¬ 
ent sorts of fires, the march past of triumphal cars 
belonging to the provincial governors in the order of 
their status, of horses, the rear being brought up by the 
State horse, of the younger maids of the palace quaintly 
dressed with gold vessels containing little lamps in them, 
and of elephants trained to make their obeisance to the 
king—all these should have added to the gaiety of the 
occasion. Of course, the festival gave ample opportunity 
for the sacrifices of numerous buffaloes and sheep, the 
last day of the festival being marked by the slaughter of 
“ two hundred and fifty buffaloes and four thousand five 
hundred sheep.” The close of the festival was marked 
by a grand military review by the king, which was 
evidently the grandest spectacle of the season. Paes 
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again and again testifies to its unique impressiveness and 
grandeur. He writes :— 

“ Then to see the grandeur of the nobles and men of rank, 
I cannot possibly describe it all, nor should I be believed if I 
tried to do so ; then to see the horses and the armour that 
they wear, you would see them so covered with metal plates 
that I have no words to express what I saw, and some hid 
from me by the sight of others ; and to try and tell of all 1 
saw is hopeless, for I went along with my head so often turned 
from one side to the other that I was almost falling backwards 
off my horse with my senses lost.*' 

Then, again, he writes, lower down;— 

“ Thus accompanied, the king passed along gazing at his 
soldiers, who gave great shouts and cries and struck their 
shields; the horses neighed, the elephants screamed, so 
that it seemed as if the city would be overturned, the hills and 
valleys and all the ground trembled with the discharges of 
arms and musquets and to see the bombs and fire-missiles 
over the plains, this was indeed wonderful. Truly it seemed 
as if the whole world were collected there.’* 

Describing the return journey of the king, reviewing 
the troops, he writes :— 

“ Then to see those who were on the hills and slopes, and 
the descent of them with their shouts and beating of shields and 
shaking of arrows and bows that were without count. Truly, I 
was so carried out with myself that it seemed as if what I saw 
was a vision and that I was in a dream." (See Narrative of 
Paes, 277-9). 

Paes was a much travelled man and one who could be 
presumed, from his Narrative^ to have seen much of the 
world. His account of the spectacle he saw before him 
would seem to show that he could not have seen any¬ 
thing like it in his own native country, perhaps then 
reckoned one of the most advanced in Western ICurope. 

The drama and the comic opera iprahasana) appear 
to have continued as favorites with the masses. These 
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women. 


were in great requisition in spring time (Chaitra). Thus, 
Krishna-Deva-Raya himself is credited with the writing 
of a drama, called Jdinbavatikalydnam, from the prologue 
to which we learn that it was enacted before those assem¬ 
bled to witness the Chaitra festival of god Virupaksha 
at the capital. (See SourceSy 142-3). From a lithic 
inscription from the Eurnool District, dated in 1514 A.D-, 
we learn of the staging of a drama called the Tdyikunda- 
ndtaka, the chief female part being taken by a dancing girl. 
They were rewarded for the labours by the grant of a piece 
of land. {M.E.E. 1916, 66; App. B. No. 558 of 1915). 

Women appear to have not merely been learned in 
some cases, but also proficient in arms. Nuniz states that 
there were 4,000 women in the king’s palace. Some 
were dancers, others were palanquin-bearers of the 
queens and others again were domestic servants. Com¬ 
munication with the queens was entirely through these 
maid-servants. There were also among women, those 
who could wrestle; besides astrologers and soothsayers. 
The king had also women in his service who wrote “ all 
the accounts of expenses that are incurred inside the 
(Palace) gates, and others whose duty it is to note all 
the affairs and compare their books with those of the 
writers outside ; he has women also for music, who play 
instruments and sing. Even the wives of the king are 
well versed in music.” {Chronicle of Nunizy 382). The 
king’s cooks were all women and they prepared food 
for no one save for the king alone.” He concludes by 
adding; It is said that he (the King) has judges, as 
well as bailiffs and watchmen who every night guard the 
palace, and all these are women.” Though this descrip¬ 
tion occurs in connection with the account of the reign 
of Achyuta-Deva-Raya, there is little doubt that it is 
applicable to the reign of his predecessor as well. {Ibidy 
383). Evidently, then, there were women servants, 
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musicians, dancers, soldiers, accountants, judges and 
historiographers. Apparently, they pervaded almost 
every department of activity in the life of the nation. 

The chamber maids of the Palace appear to have taken 
a prominent part in the nine-days* festival of which Paes 
gives a graphic description in his Narrative, (A For¬ 
gotten Empire^ 273-4). Their rich dress and heavy 
jewellery, the latter so heavy indeed that many of 
them could not support them and women had to 
accompany them “assisting them by supporting their 
arms,** are set out in great detail by him. A peculiarity 
mentioned by him is that these maids appeared on the 
occasion of the festival in male head-gear. {Ibid), 

A distinguishing feature in the character of Krishna- As a patron of 
Deva-Raya was his love of literature and patronage for 
poets. Himself a man of great learning, there is little 
surprise that he was a warm friend of the learned. His 
knowledge of Sanskrit was, perhaps, as profound as that 
of Telugu, while probably he knew Kannada well enough 
to encourage writers in that sweet tongue. At his court 
gathered the greatest poets and wits of the time. Whether 
the particular ashtadikgajas (or eight great poets) 
usually mentioned flourished at his court or not, there 
is no reason to doubt that the most celebrated of the 
period received his personal encouragement. Among the 
galaxy of stars of the first magnitude that surrounded 
him, Allasani Feddana was undoubtedly the greatest. 

He was not a mere scholar in Sanskrit and Telugu; he 
was something more. He was that more rare bird, a 
true poet gifted with imagination. He struck a new vein 
in Telugu poetry. He brought into existence the romantic 
school—a school unknown to the ancients. Hence the 
title of Andhra Kavitd-pitdmaha “ Brahma to Telugu 
Poetry** {see Manucharitramul, 15 oi) “Father of Telugu 
poetry.’* Though he derived the elements of his plot from 

120 * 
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the Mdrkandeya-Purdnay he did not slavishly follow it 
out to the end or content himself with a mere trans¬ 
lation of it. He diverged [from it as none else had dared 
before and treated his subject in a manner at once 
pleasing to the ear and satisfying to the heart. Even 
what he borrowed, he forged afresh in the mint of his own 
imagination. He outrivalled his master Srinatha, himself 
a poet of great merit and power of delineation. Though 
not a dramatic piece, his work, the Manucliaritramu, 
may be easily (and has been) dramatised very easily. 
His poetry is suffused with brilliant epigram, graceful 
descriptions, and wonderful music. It has become, 

so to speak, the touchstone of all poetry since his 
time. He was the author of another work Hari- 
kathdsdraviu, which is known only in a fragmentary 
form. His work bears internal evidence that it could not 
have been written before the war against Kulburga (about 
1518 A.D.) and the reinstatement by Krishna-Deva- 
Baya of the Bahmani prince to the throne of his ances¬ 
tors. The latter event is referred to by Peddana in his 
work in a verse (Canto III. 141) in which he praises 
Krishna-Deva-Raya as one who carried out with deter¬ 
mination the restoration to the throne of the Yavana 
King. {Ydvana Kshdnlthava-sthdpandndmaivdlhhutar 
Krupdkatdkshd), The title of Ydvanasthdpandchdrya 
is given to him in a lithic record dated in Saka 1421, 
Cyclic year Isvara (which do not agree, as Isvara falls in 
Saka 1440). Taking the Cyclic year as the one 
intended, the restoration, which is historically a fact—as 
it is mentioned by Nuniz—ought to have taken place 
before 1518 A.D. (See above). In another verse he, 
calls Krishna-Deva the “ Saviour of Kulburgi ai^id 
Cuttack ” {Katbiirgi-Kataka-Khitirakshaka) becaus^e he 
restored the territories of both these kings. '\,Manu^ 
chartiramu, Canto II, 81). Peddana alsi.o refers to 
the conquest of Udayagiri, Kondavidu, ands Pottunuru 
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and to the sack of Cuttack; also to the defeat of Vira- 
Kudra, the Gajapati king; to the capture of Kasa- 
vapatra; the setting up of the pillar of victory at 
Pottunuru; to his infantry, cavalry and elephant forces; 
to the capture of the queens of king Pratapa-Eudra; to 
his queens Chinna-Devi and Tirumala-Devi ; to his 
immense riches ; to his greatness as a donor of gifts ; to 
his unrivalled knowledge of the arts; to his patronage of 
learned people ; to his untarnished fame; to his titles 
of Rdjddhirdja Vira Pratdpa and Rdjajjaramesaj 
Mururdyaraganda, etc.; to his being the lord of the 
Kannadarajya ; to his bearing the burden of the Hindu- 
rajya vas opposed to Muhammadan kings of the north); 
to his great learning, in which he is compared to Bhoja 
of ancient fame; to his ardent faith in Vishnu (i.c., 
Vaishnavism) ; to the great beauty of his personal 
appearance, etc. (See Introductory verses in Manu- 
charitramn in Canto I, 11-42 and Colophons at the end 
of Cantos I and VI). Krishna-Deva-Raya seems to 
have been deeply attached to this poet. If a stray verse 
attributed to the latter is to be believed, Krishna-Deva 
not only accepted the dedication of this work to himself 
but also he carried on his shoulders the palanquin con¬ 
taining the poet through the streets of the capital city 
before the dedication ceremony took place in the Palace 
in open Durbar ; then wherever he saw the poet on the 
street, he stopped his elephant and assisted him with his 
own hand to a seat in the hoiodah ; he presented him 
with villages and agrahdras in whatever province the 
poet wanted ; he put on to his legs the poet’s anklet of 
merit, saying to him, you alone deserve it ” ; and he 
called him with the fond title of “ Father of Telugu 
Poetry.” This verse has always been accepted as a 
genuine one uttered by the poet himself, and what is 
stated in it has been confirmed from independent sources. 
Thus the grant of villages and agrahdraa to him 
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whereever he sought for them has been proved to be 
correct by certain records. We learn from a lithic record 
found at Anniyur, in the Villupuram taluk of the present 
South Arcot District, dated in 1520-21 A.D., that he had 
been appointed Governor of Karivachisima. (M,E.B. 
1916, para 66; App. B. No. 623). The inscription 
registers the gift of a village and land by Andhra-Kavita- 
pitdmaha Peddiraja, son of Allasani-Cbokkaraja, to the 
temple of Varadaraja-Perumal, which was completed and 
consecrated by himself at Annuru, the present Anniyur, 
where the inscription is still to be seen. Annur appa¬ 
rently seems to have been named after himself. As 
Annur is described in the record as being situated in 
Karivachi-sima, which had been bestowed on the poet as 
a ndyankara (fief) by the king, it might be inferred that 
Karivachi-sima included the country round about it, which 
ivould be identical with a good part of the present 
Villupuram Taluk. This record adds a little more to the 
information we have about Peddana. While his Colophons 
merely state that he belonged to the sect of Nandavarlka 
Brahmins and that he was the son of Chokkaya- 
matya and a disciple of Sathakopa^^ati, it is mentioned 
here that he was of the Yasishta gotrUy Asvalayana- 
sutra, and Bik-safe/ia. He claims to have composed 
the four different classes of poetry known to Telugu— dsu, 
chitra, garbha and bandha. Examples of the first two 
classes are known, though of the last two, none have 
come down to us. He was apparently a devoted Srl- 
Vaishnava in religion and the founding of the Varadaraja 
temple fully confirms this statement. Sathakopa-yati, 
through whose blessings he claims to have obtained the 
poetic gift, was evidently a Vaishnava teacher of the times, 
named after the famous guru who bore that appellation. 
This Satagopa-yati may be the Srl-Vaishnava guru 
mentioned in a record dated in Saka 1482, Kdlayukta 
(1560 A.D.), coming from Dayyamdinne, Adoni Taluk, 
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Bellary District. This registers a gift of tolls from the 
agrahdra of Dayyandinne {alias Krishnapura) in favour 
of the math a of Farankusa SrI-SatagopajIyamgaru, a 
Sri-Vaishnava teacher who held the titles of Sarvatantra^ 
svatantra and Uhhayaveddntdchdrya, The donor was 
Srirangaraja, who is spoken of as a relation of 
mahdmandalesvara Srirangadeva Srl-Venkatadri-rajayj’^a- 
deva-Maharaja. {M.E.B, 1916; App. B. No. 534). 
If this Satagopa-yati was not the identical guru of 
Peddana, his predecessor may have been his guru. The 
agrahdra, which bore the alternative of Krishnapura, 
was probably a grant by Krishna-Deva-Raya, the patron 
of Peddana. Another gift of a village to Peddana by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya is mentioned in a record from Melpadi 
in the Chittoor District. It is dated in Saka 1441, or 
1619 A.D., and describes the poet with the title of 
Andhra Kavipitdmaha, a mistake for Andhrakavitd- 
pitdmaha. His father’s name is given and he is spoken of 
as of Nandapuri, i.e,, of the family of Nandavarikas, who 
are, according to tradition, supposed to have radiated from 
a place called Nandapuri in the Bellary District. Three- 
fourths of the village of Tanaippundi gifted to him was 
reserved by him to the God of the place and was subse- 
<iuently given away by Peddana and converted into jewels 
and articles of service for the Goddess. (M.K.Ii. 1921, 
para 60; App. C. No. 105). Two other inscriptions 
mentioning gifts to and by Peddana, which come from 
the Kokatara in the Cuddapah District, are both dated in 
Saka 1440, Bahudhdnya, or A.D. 1518. They do 
not materially add to our information about him beyond 
registering the fact that the village of Kokatam had been 
granted to him as a Sarvamdnya and he had in his turn 
granted different pieces of land in it to the Gods Sakala- 
natha and Chennakesava Svami in that village in the 
presence of God Mallikarjuna on the banks of the Krishna 
at Bezwada. Apparently he should have done this in or 
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about 1518 A.D., the date when the gifts were registered. 

1927, Para 82; App. B. Nos, 715 and 716). 
It will have thus been seen that at least four records are 
so far known recording gifts by Krishna-Deva to Peddana 
and by him, in his turn, to certain temples. These gifts 
pertain to lands in the present South Arcot, Chittoor and 
the Cuddapah Districts. Of these, the Cuddapah ones 
are dated in 1518 A.D., the Chittoor one in 1519 A.D. 
and the Anniyur one in 1520-1, the last being the latest 
in date. The Cuddapah records do not mention the title of 
Andhrakavitdpitdjnalia^ while the two others do. Both 
Krishna-Deva and Peddana lived ten years longer and 
it is possible that there were other grants to him and by 
him which may yet see the light of day. Much is not 
known of Peddana, not even his birth-place. But that 
he was well versed in Sanskrit lore and in T'elugu and 
that he was held in high respect (much as a guru) by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya is conceded on all hands. His 
poetry is mellifluous to a degree and it was until recently, 
in the absence of other authentic records like the inscrip¬ 
tions that are being daily unearthed now, the sole 
means of keeping green the memory of, perhaps, the 
greatest Hindu Emperor the South of India has known. 
From every point of view, the title of Andhrahavitd- 
pitdmuha bestowed on him by the king was well deserved; 
he was not a mere innovator but an enricher of the 
Telugu language and literature. His place has been 
permanently fixed with those who have been styled 
the Kavithrayamu-vdrii, the great trio to whom the 
language owes its existence as a literary dialect. 

Another poet who flourished at Krishna-Deva’s Court 
was Nandi-Timmayya, the author of Pdrijdtdpahara^ 
namu^ who dedicated that poem to Krishna-Deva. His 
work affords glimpses into the history of the period. 
Saluva-Timma, the Chief Minister of the king, added to 
his other eminent qualities, the one of a corumentator. 
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He was evidently a homo multarum literariim and his 
work leaves the impression that he knew much more 
than the evidence he has left us of his scholarship. His 
work, called by himself Bdla-Bhdrata-Vydkhya, is a 
commentary on Agastya’s Champu Bhdrata. In the 
colophon, he describes himself as Pradhdna-Sakald- 
gama-pdrdvdra-dandandiyaka, i,e.y Chief Minister and 
Commander-in-chief and one who had dived deep into the 
Agarnas, His two nephews Nadindla Appa and NMindla 
Gopa were both interested in literature, the former as a 
patron and the latter as a scholar. To Appa, was dedicated 
Hdjasekhara-Charitramu by Madayyagari-Mallana. In 
this work, we have a very full and interesting account of 
the genealogy of Appa, from which it would seem that his 
ancestors, like himself, had taken a prominent part in the 
administration of the country, since the time of Saluva- 
Narasirnha I. Appa was married to Tirumalamba, a 
daughter of Saluva-Timma. Mallana’s work is written in 
a simple and chaste style and is of great interest from a 
historical point of view. Appa’s brother, Gopa, wrote 
both in Sanskrit and Telugu. He was the author of a 
commentary (Vydkhya) called Chandrika on Krishna 
Misra's famous drama, the Prabodha-Ghandrodaya, In the 
colophon to this work, Gopa describes himself as the son 
of the elder sister oi Dandandi/aka Saluva-Timma, in the 
place where authors usually mention their father s name. 
This would seem to indicate the reverence and respect 
he paid to his maternal uncle. From the philosophical 
and historical points of view, the Ghaiidrika is a work of 
more than ordinary value. In the Krishndrjunasam- 
vddam^ a Telugu poem in the Dvipada metre, Gopa shows 
what he could accomplish in the popular tongue. He 
describes himself in this poem as the son of Timma- 
Dandanatha, brother-in-law of Saluva-Timma. Appa¬ 
rently, his father was a Commander of forces. Saluva- 
Timma himself is spoken of as Sdmrdjya Dhurandharay 
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a title well befitting one, who, more than any other person, 
was the guide and friend of Krishna-Deva in his acts, 
civil and military. From this poem, we learn that Gopa, 
when Governor of Kondavidu, built the enclosure walls, 
the tower, and palatial buildings for god Baghava (i.e., 
Hama) at that place. He also claims to have covered 
the temple with paintings and presented to the God there 
the good village of Maidavolu, with processional images 
for the celebration of the festivals. These statements are 
confirmed by the bilingual inscription found on a pillar 
in the Kondavidu temple dated in Sa/ra 1442, or A.D. 
1520. (E.I. VI, 230-39; M.E.R. 242 of 1892; also 

255 of 1892 found at Kaza and 257 of 1892, at Mangala- 
giri, both inscriptions on pillars and in Sanskrit and 
dated in Saha 1443 or A.D. 1521. All these give a list 
of the gifts of Gopa to the temples concerned.). An 
assistant of Gopa, and one who appears to have walked 
in his footsteps in the matter of endowing the Siva 
temple at Kondavidu, was Desayamatya, the author of 
Panchika, a commentary on the Mahimnastuti, He was 
a student of Jjolla-Liakshmldhara, a profound and 
versatile scholar and voluminous writer of the time. 
Lakshmldhara was the author of the Kaza and Konda¬ 
vidu inscriptions referred to above. (See F.J. VI, 117 
and 233). He has also several works bearing on 
Astronomy, Astrology, Mantrasastra, the Shaddarsanas 
and law. He appears to have been the real author of the 
legal work ^Jarasua^^-F^7asa, usually attributed toPratapa- 
Budra, the King of Orissa, against whom Krishna-Deva- 
Baya carried on successive campaigns. Holla, indeed, 
claims it as his own work in the colophon to his com¬ 
mentary on Sankara’s Saundaryalahari, He was also 
part author of the encyclopaedic work known as Jyotish- 
Darpana. (See Sources^ 151-2). 

Many poets are spoken of in current tradition to have 
frequented Krishna-Deva’s court and to have been duly 
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rewarded by him. But the rewards were usually preceded 
by tests, some of them provided by the king himself. 
These tests involved the carrying out of feats in which 
he heartily joined and took a prominent part. A favorite 
method of his was to set down a half-finished verse 
and to ask the poet to complete it in a particular manner. 
One of these stories—they are many—relates that 
Krishna-Deva was so taken up with the cleverness of a 
poetaster who was also a consummate player of the game 
of chess, that he gifted to him Koppalu, a village which 
he renamed Krishnarayapuram. The story is told in 
stray verses which are still popular. Quite a number of 
little poems praising Krishna-Deva and his many quali¬ 
ties of head and heart have come dowm to us and these 
are repeated with great fervour to this day. (See V. 
Prabhakara Sastry, Chdtupadya-Manimanjary^ 150-62, 
for a collection of these verses). Among the many other 
Telugu and Sanskrit poets who are said to have flourished 
at his Court, but who might really have lived later, are 
Tenali Bamakrishna-Kavi, Bhattu-murti, Appalacharya, 
Pregada Baju-Narasa-Baju, Badha-Madhavakavi, etc. 
The dates of these are doubtful but there are grounds for 
believing that Krishna-Deva encouraged literati generally 
at his Court and the reputation he left behind him in 
this respect is something far too remarkable for words. 
Verses on verses in Sanskrit and Telugu by different 
unknown authors could be easily quoted to show the 
esteem, regard and affection in which his memory was 
held by poets long after he ceased to live. Such praise 
and such glorification bespeak the vivid realities of a 
bygone age. {Ibid, 159-160). 

A Kannada poet who received considerable encourage¬ 
ment from Krishna-Deva was Timmanna-kavi, who 
wrote the latter half of the Bhdrata in Kannada. He 
was the son of one Bhaskara-kavi and undertook the 
work at the instance of the King. As already stated, he 
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has given an account of Krishna-Deva’s ancestry in his 
work and the fact that it is dedicated to god Venkatesa 
and Krishna-Deva shows that the poet was really patro¬ 
nised by the King. Timmanna adds in his colophon 
that it was specially composed to “ render permanent the 
great fame of Krishna-Raya, the son of King Narasa. 
(See R. Narasimhacharya, Karnataka-KavUCharitej II, 
189). This work is known also as Krishna-rdja^ 
Bhdrata and in the colophon it is called Karnataka^ 
Krishnardya-Bhdrata-Kathdnianjari) . Among other 
Kannada poets of this period were Gubbiya Mallanna, the 
famous author of Vlra Saivdmrutha-Purdna, and Bhdva- 
chintdratna ; Viriiparaja, author of Tribhuvanatilaka^ 
which relates the story of a Saiva devotee called Chera- 
manka; Nanjunda, identified with the Chengalva; 
and Nanja-raja, who wrote the work known as Kumdra- 
Bdmanakathe, which is devoted to narrating the life of 
Kumara-Rama, the son of Prince Kampa of the first 
Vijayanagar D 3 ^riasty, though the particular Kampa 
referred to in this poem is not known. He may be a 
son of Kouipa II, of whom not much is known. (See 
ante under First Vijayanagar Bynasty ; also Pedigree 
at the end of that Section). Vyasa-Raya, Oduva-GirJya, 
Cheramanka. Murigiya-Santavira, and Lingamantri, the 
author of Kabhigara Kypidi were other poets who 
flourished in this reign, though the last seems to have 
actually lived through some part of the reign of Achyuta- 
Deva-Raya. (Ibid, 215). Of these, Vyasa-Eaya was 
an eminent logician and Vedantin and author of a 
number of philosophical works bearing on the contro¬ 
versial parts of the Dwaita system as expounded by Sri 
Madhwacharya. He was evidently a great favourite of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, whom he is said to have relieved of 
the necessity of occupying the throne, by himself occupy¬ 
ing it at a specially evil moment, and vacating it, after¬ 
wards, for the King. The story will be found told 
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elsewhere in this work. (See VoL V). He was also the 
author of many hymns which are highly popular to this 
day. These bear the dedication “ Krishna,” being sung 
in this god’s name. Krishna-Deva is known to have 
repeatedly honoured this saint. Among the grants made 
to him, at least three are known, dated in 1511, 1523 
and 1527 A.D. 1920, para 45 ; App. B. No. 370 

dated Saka 1433, or 1511 A.D.; E.G. IX, Channapatna 
153, dated in 1523 A D.; and i?.C. VII, 85, dated 1527 
A.D.). His religious Guru was Brahmanya-tirtha and 
his educational preceptor was Sripadaraya of the math of 
the same name at Mulbagal. He was the head of the 
Vyasaraya math at Sosale and his life by a contemporary 
poet Soinanatha-kavi by name, has been just published, 
(See Vol, I of this work, chapter on Religion). Other 
grants to Vyasa-tirtha by the King include one dated in 
151(5 A.D., granting 3 villages in the Chennapatna sime. 
{M.A.R, 1919, Para 90). Another village was granted to 
him in 1520 A.D. This village (Jakkaranjanhalli) was 
renamed Krishnarayapura and was situate in the 
Perinkote-rajya while another village, called Kamer- 
medigu, gifted in the Kundkagiri-rajya. {M.A.R. 1911-12, 
Para 107). Another great religious teacher w’ho was 
honoured by Krishna-Deva was Visvesvara, son of 
Madhavaradhya, to whom he made a grant of the village 
of Yedatore, renamed Krishnarayapura, between the 
Tunga and the Bhadra, S.-W. of Benkipura (modern 
Bhadravati). The king is said to have made the grant 
“ surrounded with all manner of men and ofiRcials.” 
(E.G. VII, Shimoga 1, dated in 1513 A.D.). In this 
record, Krishna-Deva is described as a “ King whose 
wealth was praised by the needy throughout the world, 
whose gifts are the support of the company of great 
poets.” In another record, we are told that “his generosity 
(was) praised by the learned.” (E.G, XI, Holalkere 94, 
dated in 1511 A.D.). 
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A poet of some eminence and the official composer of 
the grants of Krishna-Deva-Baya’s time was Sabhapati, 
who lived through the reign of Achyuta as well. He 
belonged to the famous Dindima family of Mullandram, 
near Arni, in the present North Arcot District, and 
produced without stint the uniformly florid descriptions^ 
we meet with in copper>plates, of his patron’s reign 
E.C. VII, Shimoga 1, 84 and 85; E,C, V, Hassan 6; 
E.C.IY, Gundlupet30; jB.C. XI, Holalkere 132; E.C. 
Ill, Mandya 55 ; M.E.R. 1923, App. B. No. 683, etc.). 
He was evidently the Court Poet in Sanskrit as Peddana 
was in Telugu. His son and grandson successively 
occupied the position after him {e.g., E.C. XII, Chik- 
nayakanhalli 39 and Shimoga 83; and E.C. X, Mulbagal 
60, etc.). Another member of the family was Rajanatha- 
kavi, who produced the two works Sdluvdbhyudayam 
and Achyutardydhhryudayam. Arunagirinatha, who was 
a nephew of Sabhapati and father of Bajanatha, was the 
author of a comic interlude called Sdmavalliydgdnanda- 
prahasana. (See M.E.R. 1923, para 78; also I.A. 
XLiVII, 134; Sources, 108 and 53). 

Krishna-Deva could not have been so great an admirer 
and patron of poets and done so much to influence 
literature and literary excellence but for the fact that he 
was himself something of a true poet. He appears to 
have been a finished Sanskrit and Telugu scholar, and if 
even a tittle of the stories told of his literary judgment is 
true, he should have been both a wit and a poet of 
high order. In the introductory part of his poem 
AmuTctamdlyada, he states, without any reserve whatever, 
that he had already written in Sanskrit the follow¬ 
ing works :— Maddlasd-charitram, Satydvaduprlnanam, 
Sakalakathdsdra-Sangraham, Suktinaipunl-gndna-chin^ 
idmani and Rasa-manjari. While on a visit, on the 
eve of his march on the Kalinga king, to the temple of 
Andhramadusudana at Srikakulam, near Masulipatam, 
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he had a dream in which he was commanded by the God 
in that temple that he should write a poem in Telugu. 
He had so far written many delicious poems in Sanskrit, 
and so there could be no diflficulty in composing one in 
Telugu. That would be to the delight of the God, the 
subject set for the purpose being the wedding of Andal, a 
well-known one in SrI-Vaishnava religious history. Telugu 
was chosen by the God because He himself presided over 
the Telugu country ; the country itself was Telugu ; the 
King who ruled over it was a Telugu, because he 
ruled over Telugu people ; his subordinate chiefs were of 
Telugu origin; and of all the languages (of the south), 
Telugu was the best. Krishna-Deva states that he under¬ 
took the writing of the work in accordance with the 
command aad as directed, he dedicated it to God 
Venkatesvara of the Tirumalai hill at Tirupati. The 
poem in question afterwards came to be known as 
Amuktamdlyada or Vishnu-Chittiyamuj a work in five 
cantos. It narrates the story of Periyalvar or Vishnu- 
Chitta, the sixth Alvar, who is said to have initiated the 
king of Madura in the SrI-Vaishnava faith. Vishnu-Chitta 
found a damsel in a tulasi (^osivium sanctum) bush and 
named her Sudikuduta, adopted her as his daughter and 
married her to God Sriranganatha at Srirangam. In 
canto IV of the work, the story of Periyalvar’s success 
over the Saivas at the Pandyan capital is concluded, 
while as subsidiary to it, the life of Yamunacharya, 
another Vaishnava hero who had also won victories over 
the Saivas at the samg Court, is also graphically painted. 
This canto iu fact may be said to be devoted more to 
Yamunacharya’s story than to Vishnu-Chitta, who, 
rather anachronistically, is described as having come 
after Yamunacharya. Both according to SrI-Vaishnava 
tradition and history, as ascertained from epigraphic and 
other data, Vishnu-Chitta probably belonged to the middle 
of the 9th century A.D., whereas Nathamuni, the 
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grandfather of Yamunacharya and a diaeiple of Nammal- 
var, lived probably in the 10tb century A..X)., so that 
Yamunacbarya himself should have lived still later. 
This apart, the stories are told in an impressive 
manner, the scenes being laid partly in Madura and 
partly in Srivilliputtur, in the Tinnevelly District. 
Yamunacbarya is represented as a Brahman youth, who, 
after his conversion of the Pandyan king, married the 
latter’s sister, and ruled over a part of the kingdom that 
was transferred over to him. He is then represented as 
a Brahma-Kshatriya and rescued from the kingly position 
by SrI-Rama-Misra, a disciple of Pundarlkaksha, who 
himself was a disciple of Nathamuni, the grand-father of 
Yamunacbarya. How Yamunacbarya hands over the 
kingdom to his youthful son and with what words of 
political wisdom, is told by the royal author in a manner 
that is particularly interesting, as the political wisdom 
attributed by him to Yamunacbarya may, in part at any 
rate, be set down to Krishna-Deva-Iiaya himself, as this 
part of the work seems more autobiographical than 
biographical (see Canto IV). This aspect of the work is 
considered separately below. The poem has been some¬ 
times described as that of Allasani Peddana, written by 
him in the name of the king. (See Wilson, Mack- 
emie Collection^ 281). But recent opinion is decidedly 
against this view, which seems to have been at one time 
held on grounds which will not bear critical examination. 
There are many tangible reasons why it cannot have 
been written by Allasani Peddana but only by the King, 
whose name it bears. They are the following:— 
(1) Allasani Peddana does not claim it as his own, while 
Krishna-Deva-Raya actually does so. We know that in 
certain cases, where a poem is called after a certain king, 
the poet who actually composed it has, in some other work 
of his, actually claimed it as his own. This has not been 
done in the present instance. (2) The assertion that 
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Krishna-Deva-B.aya was a scholar neither in Telugu nor 
in Sanskrit is one that has never been made hy any one 
acquainted with the history or tradition of the times 
during which he lived. (3) The fact of his having been the 
author of several Sanskrit works, most of whitih unfortu¬ 
nately have not so far come down to us, has not been 
denied. (4) No competent critic conversant with the 
writings of Peddana would bring himself to subscribe 
to the theory that he could have been the author of the 
Amuktavidlyada as well. The style of Manucharitramu 
is entirely different from that of Amuktamdlyada. There 
is in the Manucharitramu a musical flow of language, 
though often intermixed with Sanskrit samdsas, which is 
missed in the Aynuktamdlyada. On the other hand, there 
is in the Amuktamdlyada, a simplicity and elegance of 
language, mainly derived through use of homely Telugu 
words, which we do not usually associate with the poetry 
of Peddana. Peddana’s descriptions are short, crisp, 
suggestive, and onomatopoeic; whereas what we find in 
Amuktamdlyada is something different. The description 
of rain as appearing, for instance, in the Manucharitrajnu 
(IV, 11-12) has only to be compared with the one as we 
find it in the Amuktamdlyada (Canto IV, 76-136) to 
make sure of the difference in the authorship of these 
two poems. UnliKe A muktamdlyada, what little is known 
of Harikathdsdramu, the other undated work of Peddana, 
makes it clear from its very diction that it can only be 
Peddana’s. Apart from these reasons, there is a certain 
humility displayed in the reproduction of the verses of 
other poets in the introductory part of the Amuktamdlyada 
which is noteworthy. Here, those descriptive of the 
king’s meritorious and martial deeds and his genealogy 
and royal qualities are taken from the poems of con¬ 
temporary authors and not written by himself. Such a 
departure from well-established usage would be meaning¬ 
less in the case of an author other than a royal poet and 
M. Gr. voii. II. 121 
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would not have suggested itself to a person who wrote for 
the king. Similarly, there is observable a certain dignity 
in the concluding colophon verses which, quite unlike what 
we find in other authors, are in metrical form and give us 
barely the name of the author and his royal position with 
a bare, but pointed, reference to some martial deed of his. 
A far greater reason in support of the position that the 
work could have been written only by the king is the 
existence of nearly 80 verses in Canto IV (205 to 280) 
dealing with Bdja-nlti (Politics) which is too practical to 
have been written by any one else. The poem, accord¬ 
ingly, has to be treated as a genuine work of Krishna-Deva- 
Haya himself and not that of his Court poet Peddana. 

The historical value of this work has been referred to 
above. Its merits as a literary production are equally 
great. It would take too much space to refer to these 
here and it ought to suffice if it is stated that it is not 
only an elegant poem but it also well fulfils the conditions 
laid down by classical writers for a real Prahhanda. 
While the moral it teaches is beyond dispute, the altruism 
of its hero is brought out in inimitable style when the 
royal author makes him revert to his humble occupation of 
garland-maker to the God, on his return to Srivilliputtur, 
after his great victory at thePandyan capital. And this, 
despite the wonderful tempting golden mansion into 
which his humble cottage has been converted by Divine 
command ! (See Canto IV, verses 35-38). 

The story of Andal, the daughter of Vishnu Chitta, to 
which Krishna-Deva’s poem is devoted, is one of the 
most entrancing in the whole of Srl-Vaishnava literature. 
Her original name was Kodai, and though described 
sometimes as the daughter of Periyalvar (i.6., Vishnu- 
Chittan), she was probably a fondling brought up by the 
saint. She is said to have been in her short life a virgin 
ministering to the temple at Srirangam and Tirumalirum- 
Solai. Her contributions to the Ndldyiraprabandham 
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consist of 173 stanzas, of which the Tiruppdvai has been 
considered her finest poem. Her poems are devoted to 
the exposition of the life story of SrI-Krishna, the epic 
hero. In her Varanamayiram, she describes the dreams 
of her marriage with Vishnu, and this song is now 
regularly recited at the marriages held among the 
SrI-Vaishnava Brahmans. She is so popular with the 
masses that her worship has eclipsed that of the local 
deity at Srivilliputtur, all the more important festivals 
there being celebrated in her honour. (See M. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Tamil Studies^ 323-4). A curious inscription on 
her shrine at this place, dated in 1453 A.D., records a 
grant by a local Bana chieftain called Uranga-villi-Dasan. 
The record, however, registers the gift of a village in the 
name of the God llanganatha himself, who is represented 
to be making the gift of a village for festivals while seated 
on his cot at Srirangam (or Vadepungovilat Srivilliputtur), 
being pleased with her devoted love for him. The 
peculiarity of this record is that most of the preliminary 
portion is in the words of her own songs {Tiruppdvai and 
Ndchchiydr-Tirumoli) ^ which describe her love for her 
divine lord. {M.E.B, 1927, para 89; App. B. No. 577 of 
1926.) 

Andal was also known by the names of Goda-Devi and 
Siidikkodutta-ndchchiydr. The latter name means “ the 
lady who gave garlands of flowers after wearing them 
and is thus accounted for :—Periyalvar used to prepare 
garlands of flowers for the god Vatapatrasayi of Srivilli¬ 
puttur, but in his absence, Andal, his daughter, used to 
take up the wreaths of flowers intended for the god, wear 
them in her locks and placing herself before a mirror, 
admire herself with a view to make sure if she would, in 
that decorated condition, be a proper match to the Lord 
whom she always regarded as her would-be husband and 
master, taking care, however, to put them back in their 
place afterwards. One day, Periyalvar, noticing this 
M. Gr. vox.. II. 121* 
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desecration of the holy garlands, scolded the girl and 
refrained from taking them to the temple as usual. But 
the god appeared to him in a dream and told him that the 
garlands which, according to him, were polluted, were 
all the more acceptable to him by reason of the sincere 
devotion of the wearer. On account of this, she is called 
Sudikkodutta-ndchchiydr in Tamil and Amuktamdlyada 
in Telugu. The latter has been chosen by Krishna-Deva- 
Baya for the name of his poem. 

The greatest interest, however, of the work lies in the 
glimpse it affords us into the Science of Politics which 
guided Krishna-Deva-Kaya in the governance of his vast 
Empire. The concluding part of the IV Canto deals 
with this subject (IV, 205-28G). It is distinctly autobio¬ 
graphical in character. It ostensibly professes to set out 
the political advice that Yamunacharya gave to his young 
son, when he abdicated in his favour. As remarked already, 
Yamunacharya came long after Nadamuni (10th century), 
being his disciple’s disciple, though Krishna-Deva- 
Baya makes him posterior in date to Periyalvar. The 
importance of his date will be seen when it is stated that 
the politics he is said to have taught to his son is far too 
advanced for his age. Krishna-Deva’s practical knowledge 
of administration,—civil and military,—is seen to great 
advantage in almost every verse of this part of the poem. 
It covers almost every aspect of royal duties and has to 
be taken, in certain parts, as setting out the prevailing 
practices and notions of the time. It might be taken as 
what Krishna-Deva-Baya would himself have wished his 
own son—the youth who was so cruelly put to death in 
his eighth year—to learn from his practical experience 
and knowledge. The following is a short summary of the 
teaching put into the mouth of Yamunacharya for the 
benefit of his son :— 

(l) Unceasingly labour at all times (of the day and 
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night) to protect the people. Redress the grievances of those 
who come and complain of the troubles they have been put to. 

(2) The prosperity of the king who bears at his heart the 

welfare of his subjects will be wished for by them. You should 
not say, “ Of what use is such a wish of his subjects for his 
own prosperity ? ’* “ For, if all his subjects unanimously wish 

for the prosperity of their sovereign, .will not the God who is 
in them all bless the attainment of their desire ? The 
sovereignty of the king should be obeyed throughout his realm, 
just as the shepherd or the forester is able by the more show of 
a stick to command respect. 

(3) To the commands of forts, only well-bred and well- 
disposed Brfihmans should be appointed (for they alone can 
defend it against odds). 

(4) If you appoint a man to a high post and then lower 
him in dignity, he will not think of his previous low position 
(and reconcile himself to his lowered status) but will think 
ill of the sovereign. So, you should raise people step by 
step according as they deserve such preferment. 

(5) If you have a mind to appoint the following among 
Brahmans to any offices (of trust and responsibility), give up 
the idea :—those of a low order ; those who live amidst out- 
castes (outside the village) ; those who are unlettered (or 
unproficient) ; cowards ; liars ; cheats ; those who are not afraid 
of notoriety ; foreigners and those destitute of=virtue. 

(6) Do not employ those Brahmans who have entirely 

given up their traditional avocation, and have been brought up 
at the doors of Sabaras foresters). Did not, in ancient 

days, one such impure Brahman, for a single meal, show bis 
(petulant) temper against his protector ? (The story of this 
is told in the Rdjadharma section of the Sdnti-Parva of the 
Mahdhhdrata). 

(7) Would not the (seven) limbs of Government bo 
strengthened if a king obtained, at his own request, the services 
of a learned Brahman, with knowledge of the science of 
politics, and aged between 50 and 70 years, free from disease 
and passions and descended from a family which had already 
seen service under the ancestors of that king ? (It is suggested 
that only such a Brahman is fit to be appointed as Minister). 

(8) A king under the sway of a Minister, destitute of good 
qualities, is like a person who finds it impossible to wear on 
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his body a pearl as big as the cucuhris maxima. Being unable 
to control him, and overcome by mental anxiety, that king will 
find himself in the hands of such a Minister. In circumstances 
of this nature, it is best for the king, having regard to the aid 
he can derive from his army and his wealth, to think out 
matters for himself and act, with due regard to propriety, 
whether he eventually succeeds in the work or not. 

(9) Instead of entrusting a big work to one person, if it is 
given to many, they would, one beside the other, work at it 
and quickly accomplish. If, on the other hand, a task that 
requires many to accomplish it, is allotted to few people, its 
achievement would be impeded and the attendant difficulties 
manifolded. 

(10) Wealth alone cannot accomplish anything for a king. 
He primarily requires the active friendship of great and 
good emi)loyees ; to secure them he should be generous, 
merciful, and truthful and always show a genuine regard for 
friendship. 

(11) A well-filled treasury and cavalry and other troops 
will prove of no avail to a king who has no good men to serve 
him. On the other hand, have you not heard that they will 
prove useful to your enemy, on the destruction of your 
own kingdom, for the absorption of other kingdoms into his 
own ? 

(12) Though the co-operation of Kshatriyas, Anghrijas 
(Sudras) and the rest should be sought (by a king), he will find 
it helpful to seek out those Brahmans, who, from time 
immemorial, served under kings and made such service their 
means of livelihood, and employ them under him ; for such 
Brahmans will, with due regard to their customary duties, 
stand by the king even on critical occasions, though the odds 
may be tremendously against them. 

(13) Do not employ a collector of revenue for the manage¬ 
ment of (charities) given over to temples, Brahmans, and the 
like. If you do so, you would be tempting him to make up the 
losses in the collections from these sources, which would mean 
your own ruin (for money given away ought not to be taken 
back.) It would be best to have a single man told off for 
looking after these charities, for even if he misappropriated a 
little from the revenue resulting from them, he alone would 
suffer for it. 
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(14) A king who means business should, in the first instance, 
like the cultivator who runs up the hedge and then prepares the 
soil by turning upside down the roots in it, either by pretended 
friendship for the enemy or by the use of force, make the 
country his own and then think of driving out from it the 
enemies within it. 

(15) Speak not harshly to the aboriginal across the frontier, 
for you are likely to turn him away from you (and thus lose the 
opportunity of knowing valuable secrets); think ten times before 
you speak to him. Even if you suspect him to be a liar, leave 
him alone in the opinion that you have not understood him. 

(16) The Yerukulas (a forest tribe) have made their haunts 
on hills and in dense forests in various parts of the kingdom 
and are giving trouble to people round about. It would be 
mutually advantageous to allot the country adjoining their 
abodes to those chiefs who have been driven away from their 
strongholds and have immigrated into this kingdom. (The 
suggestion is that it would not bo bad if the power of the 
immigrant chiefs was broken in their attempts to subdue these 
dangerous Yerukulas ; nor would it be bad, if the power of the 
Yerukulas were broken up by the immigrant chiefs. Either 
result would prove advantageous to the State.) 

(17) If the aboriginals across the border are many and 
strong, they are likely to prove irksome to the people in the 
kingdom. They should, accordingly, anyhow be brought under 
control, their fear being laid at rest. Being ill-cultivated 
people, with them disbelief, belief, anger, half-heartedness, 
extreme unfriendliness and unbounded co-operation are possible, 
even by reason of very insignificant causes. You ask, “ How is 
that ? ’* (Here is an example). 

(18) When a Boya came to another Boya with the bow in 
his hand, he was conducted into the dining hall and there 
provided with milk and rice- There, esjiying the boiling jute 
in the pot on the oven and mistaking it for boiling meat, which 
had not been served to him, he said unto himself that he had 
been deceived and that therefore he would upset it all and 
when his host turned up to show him the way cut, he would 
kill him. If the host, however, while taking leave of him said 
unto him, “ Would the jute on the oven be spoiled, if I tai'ried 
further with you,*’ would not the guest, understanding his 
mistake, allow him to go ? 
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(19) These aboriginal tribes, because they ate milk and rice, 
would not thereafter go against the truth they had uttered 
to you; similarly, if they mistook a thing, they would not 
think of the pettiness of the thing, but would think harsJily of 
you. 

(20) To subdue the aboriginal tribes, truth is the best 
weapon (i.e., speaking the truth will prevail with them) ; to 
win over enemy kings, their ambassadors should be rewarded; 
to keep the infantry in a friendly spirit, the regular payment of 
their salaries should be ensured; to keep contented the cavalry 
forces, service should be enlivened with gifts. 

(21) Never entrust the protection of precious horses and 
elephants in their respective stables to the lords (who are 
accustomed to ride and enjoy them and are not likely to know 
their sufferings) but only to a good and tried horseman or 
elephant-keeper. 

(22) In an assembly, when a great personage propounds a 
proposition, it is usual for another, out of jealousy, to say 
“ Noand hotly controvert it; you (i.e,, the king) should 
feel the position, and see to the propriety of things, and con¬ 
duct the assembly to its successful end, without disputing the 
position taken up by either of them. Afterwards, if you 
ponder the matter well, you will find that adopting the sugges¬ 
tion of the person, who at first spoke bona fide, will be attended 
with success. 

(23) As some ministers, looking to the nature of the 
enemies outside and to the helplessness of the king, dependent 
as he was on themselves, would, in carrying out their royal 
duties, encourage those inside the kingdom, and openly endea¬ 
vour with the aid of a few, to enmesh him in their own net, 
he should try and rule without seeking the assistance of such 
wicked ministers. 

(24) Such wicked ministers would see to it that those 
under their control got what they wanted while others failed 
to secure what they desired. They will falsify the king's pro¬ 
mises, and declare, Though told a thousand times, the King 
is like this, a jjromise-breaker,” and make others neither trust 
him nor come near him. 

(25) As when the inner heat has been lessened by the 
effect of cold, and the human body goes down in vitality, a 
strong doze of good medicine applied from without restores 
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strength to it, so if a new and powerful minister is appointed, 
he will nullify the mischief of such wicked ministers. 

(26) Will not a wise and brave king who has at his com¬ 
mand a well-filled Treasury, and well-equipped cavalry and 
elephants standing ready for his aid in his stables, shake off 
the evil influences of wicked ministers ? 

(27) If one morsel of food is lessened in the case of even 
one man (employee), they are ready to curse the king for it. 
Is there a single friend to the King ? Yet the King ought not 
to say to any one, “ T will not provide for you.’* Though he 
may not believe in some people (or in their faithfulness), he 
should act sympathetically towards them. 

(28) If you show that you do not feel distressed at the 
ill-deed of one man, you will learn the behaviour of many. 
Have you not heard that when King Panchala showed to 
a great Muni, numerous cows for a painful sacrifice, that 
Muni declared that his elder brother would not feel distressed 
at} the sin involved in the deed but would go on with the 
sacrifice—just as though I passed by a fruit, seeing it lying on 
an unclean ground, my elder brother (i.c., a typical person 
anxious to grab at anything) without the slightest touch of 
feeling, devoured it ? This is how we should learn (?\e., by 
way of inference). Is it (humanly) possible to examine every 
thing that occurs (in this world) ? 

(29) When you have skilfully won success over an enemy 
who had intended evil against you at a moment critical to 
you, you would phine well if you spared his life- What fear 
is there from a cobra whose fangs have been removed ? Such 
an enemy (whose life has been spared) would trust in you (i-e-, 
not forget your kindness). 

(30) For developing the financial resources of the State, an 
increase in its area is necessary. But if its area is found to 
be too small and it is impossible to increase it, then if the 
tanks and channels in it are increased, and the poor cultivat¬ 
ing raiyat is assisted by concessions, both as to cultivation 
and as to division of the produce, in developing his resources, it 
would help to augment both the prosperity and the wealth of 
the State. 

(31) There is no chance of prosperity to a king, even though 
he had the territories composing the seven islands, who is 
served by officials, who, when his subjects are, out of disgust. 
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leaving his territory, do not recall them (by wise words) but, 
like the jackal in the hold, say that it is best to annex their 
cattle and grain and treat (the materials in) their houses as 
so much desirable firewood. 

(32) A King should divide his income into four parts (and 
use it as follows) :—One part, he should use for the double 
purpose of gifts and for meeting his personal needs ; two parts 
he should use for maintaining his fear-inspiring forces ; and 
the fourth he should divert into his over-flowing Treasury. 
When the income is so utilized, this (mode of finance) would 
help him to look through the eyes of his spies, in the direction 
of enemy kings, his own ministers and other subordinates, 
and put an end to thieves in his own dominions. 

(33) If a king’s well-paid Police force does not with cele¬ 
rity bring to justice a thief, but allows him to escape from the 
prison, and on his escape, substitutes for him another (in the 
fear that it might bo punished), w’ould it not, as in the story 
of the stout merchant who was sent to the gallows, bring 
discredit to the king ? 

(34) A king should learn three out of four parts of a 
matter by the exercise of his own talents; the fourth part, 
which has been hid from him, he may learn from his (any of 
his numerous affectionate) friends. A wise king, who acts 
thus with good sense and without passion, is never likely to 
impose cruel punishments for any evil that might befall him 
and is sure to reign long. 

(35) Like the Bhallooka(bear), at the top of the tree, which, 
while it has one eye shut and sleeping, has the other open 
and wide awake, a king should, while he is enjoying life or 
wandering away (from his kingdom), have his eye on his 
enemies. 

(36) Because of their indestructible learning (learning is 
always held to be indestructible) or because of the indestruc¬ 
tible faith he has in them, the King who gifts away cash and 
villages to Sanydsins (ascetics) and jatadhdris (mendicants) 
and the like, will only make them, in their variety, to break 
the rules of their respective orders. By such breaches in 
their respective orders, the kingdom would he overrun by 
famine, pestilential diseases, and increase in infantile morta¬ 
lity. Towards these, {i.e.y ascetics and mendicants), venera¬ 
tion ought to suflico. The sin resulting from not gifting 
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(cash and villages) to these ascetics and mendicants would 
do no harm to the king. He need have no fears in this 
respect. 

(37) Listen ! towards offenders, you should show clemency 
thrice. In the case of an ofifender whose liberation would 
mean trouble to you, before sending one to catch him, 
prepare the means (lit. arms) which should end him. (This is 
to suggest that in the case of a miscreant whose liberation 
would mean mischief to the State, any show of clemency 
would be misplaced.) 

(38) Though the king is himself a great hero, he ought to 
put up with the valorous words of other heroes. If he does 
so, he will find that their enthusiasm (in his service) will 
increase (to his benefit). In this (practical) world, true 
heroes will find it meet to tolerate true heroism in their 
equals. 

(39) \ king should so rule his kingdom that he develops 
the increase of trade at his ports in horses, elephants, precious 
stones, sandal-wood and other s'weet-smelling substances, 
pearls and the like. He should afford protection, with due 
regard to the propriety of their racial or caste scruples, to those 
immigrating into his kingdom owing to (the prevalence of) 
famine, pestilence, and wars in other countries. He should 
appoint only those who wish him well («.e., those in whom 
he has implicit confidence) for supervising i^leasure gardens, 
cattle-pens and mines. 

(40) Until the opportunity arrives for it, a king should 
keep his anger against the offender (offending enemy) under 
control; but like the bowman who observes his prey and then 
draws his bow with all his might and lets it go on it, he 
should, when the moment for attack offers itself, swoop 
dow*n on him, and crush him. 

(41) Against a wicked enemy, a king should lead his forces 
for some days in a slow (and cautious) manner—he should 
march like the waters, which flow down slowly until they 
gather volume from behind and then discharge themselves 
with great velocity—move slowly until his contingents join 
him on his advance (against the enemy). If that enemy is 
strong, he is bound to flee back (for his life) by the (warm) 
reception he receives from the King’s forces ; if he is found, 
through (the agency of) spies, that he is a weakling, the king 
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should (boldly continue his) advance against him (and his 
forces) and surround (or encircle) him. 

(42) When, without regard to their prior friendliness, the 
enemy king displays distrust in his own feudatories, and they 
are smarting under such suspicion, the king (who is anxious 
to improve his own position) should secretly send a word of 
encouragement to them, together with precious stones and 
jewellery and by the use of Bhcda (sowing of dissensions, one 
of the four modes of giving effect to foreign policy) make the 
enemy king to collect oppressive taxes from his subjects, take 
counsel with worthless fellows, and cede portions of his 
territories (to his neighbours). He (the king who is anxious 
to improve his own position) should, at the same time, avoid 
these (prevent these evils taking root in his own soil). 

(43) When a king is in danger of losing his kingship (by 
reason of internal dissensions), he would do well, even by 
ceding half of his dominions, if he desired it, to an enemy- 
king, and by the aid of his unfailing (or everlasting) friend¬ 
ship, prevent danger to his own sceptre. Is not the fear of the 
loss of one’s (kingly) authority greater than that inspired by 
the serpent ? 

(44) Why say a thousand words ! a king must, by every 
means possible, ferret out the secret enemies in his kingdom 
and suppress them and move about as freely in his territories 
as he would in a bevy of ladies. If he cannot achieve this 
much, what is his kingdom for ? Is not his kingship then but 
for the acquisition of sorrow? (The suggestion is that it is a 
king’s duty, if he has regard for his own welfare, that he 
should make short work of his internal enemies). 

(45) For seizing hold of the strong enemy king, who, out 
of fear, refuses to set his feet on your soil, it is no good exert¬ 
ing too much when it is more meet to induce him to slip him¬ 
self into your hands. Is not the fisherman on the banks who 
has caught his big prey and is trying to gently draw it off’ by 
alternate loosening and dragging the rod the best example of 
this (policy) ? 

(46) A king should not possess the following qualities : — 
the inflicting of incommensurate punishment (on offenders) ; 
unskilful examination of fortifications; failing to afford an 
enemy scope for further negotiations ; ruining a foreigner who, 
thinking of the ill done to him in his own country, is on a 
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visit to him trusting in him; discussing things with an 
amiable minister in a manner ill-understood by him ; asso¬ 
ciating with people bearing ill-will towards him; treating trust¬ 
worthy people as untrustworthy ; yielding to flattery, freely to 
admit such people as are unworthy of being so admitted in 
circles where counsel is being taken; forgetting to punish a 
person who has freely divulged (State) secrets; sleeping over 
serious happenings though they are occurring before his very 
eyes; inconstancy towards those deserving of respect; asso¬ 
ciating with low and wicked people; being slave to lust, 
gambling and the like ; and obstinacy. 

(47) When a king is overcome by the three (well-known) 
kinds of evils, he should expend large sums of money (for their 
propitiations) on feeding, sacrifices and offerings, (through the 
agency of Brahmans, Gods, and Fire in which oblations are 
offered). (The three kinds of evils referred to are mentioned 
by Vriddha Vasishta to be those sent down by the gods, those 
which have their origin in the earth, and those which are 
related with the heaven). 

(48) A king should see that high dignitaries of the State 
and their subordinates are increasingly antagonistic to each 
other. By so doing, he would make it impossible for them to 
hide their good and bad qualities. Friendship between them 
would be the cause of sorrow (to the king). Being liked 
by the king, as celebrities, as those of equal status, and as 
those getting interested in being known as the upholders of 
the kingdom, those (higher dignitaries) would never wdsh ill 
to the king (if they were kept away from their subordinates). 
(The suggestion is that it is the duty of the king to make the 
higher officials of the State to look to him as the fountain of 
everything and thus keep them away from conspiracies and 
the like which might be attended with ill unto himself). 

(49) A king should never go on a mission by himself. (To 
achieve his object), it would be meet if he ennobled another 
and sent him on it. A strong enemy is never overcome by a 
weak king. If the person thus ennobled (for being sent on the 
intended mission) is not endowed with treasure, territory (for 
governance), elephants, horses, and good sense, he would prove 
useless. If so ennobled, a person belonging to a caste other 
than the Kshatriya and the orders following it, would hold 
fast. (But) such a person should be one devoted to the king ; 
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(and if he is so), he should be given the governance of a forti¬ 
fied territory with (the requisite) troops (to defend it). (The 
suggestion seems to be that only Brahmans should be appointed 
as Governors of provinces and not Kshatriyas and others as 
the latter are likely, at a convenient opportunity, to subvert the 
king’s authority). 

(50) You should grow thick the forests on your frontiers, 
but in the middle of your own kingdom, you should cut them 
down to pieces so that you may not be troubled by thieves 
(who might likely find shelter in them). 

(51) To look at a critical eye on the actions of petty 
(frontier) hill (or forest) chiefs is like trying to wash the dust 
off an earthen wall. If you display anger against them, you 
never hope even to get into contact with them. If they are 
won over (as they can and ought to be) by means of honest 
words and gifts, they would prove useful for invading the 
territories of the enemy (who is beyond the frontier). They 
would prove also useful for plundering the frontier territories 
(if they are kept in good humour). To a king, to think of 
looking after every (conceivable) matter, to think of taking 
into consideration every (conceivable) fault of his (countless) 
subjects and to think of punishing an innumerable number of 
his subjects (for such alleged faults) is illogical (i.c., impolitic 
and unwise). 

(52) You should honour those merchants and others who 
come from distant islands (i.c,, countries) to trade in valuable 
elephants and horses with gifts of villages (in your territories) 
and at your capital with well-built houses, so that they (might 
be induced to settle in them) and daily wait on you. By such 
gifts and by offering them surcharged prices (i.c., prices which 
would cover their profit over their cost and expenses), you 
should see that they (i.^., elephants and horses) do not reach 
your enemy and that you make these (importing merchants) 
your own good friends. (This doubtless reflects the policy 
followed by Krisbna-Deva-Baya with the Portuguese 
merchants who usually supplied Arab mounts to him in 
preference to his northern Muhammadan enemies). 

(53) A king should converse with good humour with the 
envoys and ambassadors from countries beyond his frontiers 
while they are being received in audience by him. He should 
speak of (civil) matters on hand and matters relating to the 
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forces (literally, sword) with precision so that those near him 
might understand him clearly (so that they might act on the 
instructions given). He should realize that speaking like that 
(clearly and precisely) in a friendly spirit to his own subordi¬ 
nates is not a mistake not against his dignity as a king). 

(64) A king should not soon take into his confidence for 
purposes of consultation one whom he has but recently en¬ 
nobled (and appointed to high office). If he did so, such a new 
man, enthusing over the successful manner in which he had 
won the confidence of the kipg, would, with great pride, speak 
of it to his friends, with the result that though the work in 
hand has been accomplished, it would end in disaster. Not 
only that; that newly made dignitary (who could not keep 
the secret) would also be ruined. Therefore such newly 
ennobled dignitaries should not be soon taken into the king’s 
confidence, 

(55) That King will sleep with his hands on his chest (z.c., 
soundly and at ease) if he appoints to fortified places rightly 
disposed, well-read, good-mannered, brave, and prosperous 
Brahmans of ancient descent and takes the necessary measures 
for keeping them in their places for their lives and through 
them obtain rare and valuable articles (for his use); if he, 
without deviating as much as an ant’s space (z.c., to the small¬ 
est extent) from his spoken word, grants to his feudatories the 
territories he has promised them ; if he, without unduly burden¬ 
ing his subjects, raises a good revenue and puts into his 
Treasury the difference between his receipts and his moderate 
expenditure; and If he with the aid of such treasure, by the 
knowledge he has gained, learning through the agency of his 
spiesy of the weakness of a neighbouring prince, swoops down 
at the right moment on his territories, as the eagle does on 
its prey, and enters and occupies it, without getting himself or 
his forces injured but inflicting heart-rending injuries on the 
bodies of the forces of his enemies. 

(56) Whenever the King’s receipts are spent on the pur¬ 
chase of elephants and horses, on their feeding, on the salaries 
of well-trained forces, on the worship of Brahmans and gods 
and on the maintenance of his own dignities and upkeep, such 
expenditure shall not be considered as waste. 

(57) At no time should a king offer a challenge to his 
enemy. When he goes on a war, he may not be able to 
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accomplish his object within the time fixed for it. Such an 
object might be realized by him at a later opportunity. Such 
a king (who puts forth a challenge), is he a man of action or a 
man of wisdom (literally, propriety) ? 

(fi8) If a king attacks his enemy in such a manner as to 
force him into a diflScult position (so as to make retreat impos¬ 
sible for him) and beats him on the field of battle, his strength 
would be lessened, and his forces would be compelled to seek 
rest in heaven (t.c., die in large numbers) and their forts and 
other places would be reduced by the use of different kinds of 
armaments and occupied. 

(59) When a king has taken into his confidence a i)erson 
and obtains his advice once or twice, it is likely that he will 
be sent for again and again because he has given friendly 
advice to him ; but such a man, fattening himself on the 
wealth and other things of which he becomes the recipient 
(from the King), might begin to do things which might not 
prove in the public interests. It is the duty of the King to 
inquire through his reporters about the private character of 
such a person. 

(60) When a chief on the frontier proves unfriendly to the 
king but friendly to the enemy (across the border), if it is 
possible to put him down by an attack it would be well to lead 
such an attack against him and finish with him. If it seem 
that it would be difficult to put him down by such an attack, 
then it would be advantageous to convert him into a friendly 
chief. When a chief across the frontier is found to be 
unfriendly and becomes an implement for use by the enemy 
beyond the borders, then, of what use can he prove to the King, 
except that he would be guarding the fort (across the frontier) 
in his own interests? (The suggestion is that a buffer State 
should be used in a manner useful to the King and not without 
regard to his own interests). 

(61) You should conquer the territories and forts of your 
enemy; if their women fall into your hands, you should treat 
them as if they were born in your own family (i.c., as your 
own daughters) ; and utter not harsh words to their envoys 
and ambassadors for negotiations for peace may have to bo 
undertaken (through them). 

(62) Even if you are tempted with the gift of gold as high 
as the Himalayas, you should only send your troops to occupy 
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and not personally proceed against the territories of Mlech- 
chas (i.e., Muhammadans) which are inhabited by people 
addicted to dissonant customs, which abound in waters poison¬ 
ous to life, which are full of impenetrable hills and thick 
forests infested with diseases. 

(63) A w’icked but clever man will converse sweetly (with 
the king) and attain his personal ends ; he will serve the king 
when he is enthusing over his own happiness. When he dis¬ 
covers even slightly that the power of the King is slipping 
away from him, he will desert him. A King who is desirous 
of distinguishing the good from the bad should be like an 
indifferent person. 

(64) (a) The King should bring together the physicians 
and after getting tested his seven pulses, should obtain (from 
them) medicines compounded of gold and the like substances 
agreeable to his system and with moderate food and drink, 
with good physical exercise, and with (recurring) oil-baths put 
down (subdue) the evil humours in the body and nourish 
it. He should also by these means put the nervous system in 
good order, drive away evil symptoms in it, strengthen the 
different organs and limbs, protect its mid-regions with great 
care and thus so improve it by the testing of the pulses (as 
required) as to enhance without fear (of death) his life-time. 
By this means, he will be enabled to live a steady and uniform 
life (of happiness) and rule over his State associated with its 
seven limbs {Saptangas)* 

The above verso bears a double interpretation ; one per¬ 
sonal to the King’s health and another to his kingdom and its 
prosperity. The first has been given above and the other is 
given below :— 

(64) (J}) The King should bring together the wise of the 
kingdom and with their aid, and with the discriminate use of 
treasure, train them in such a manner that the strong enemy 
can be put down with ease. He should examine the irregular¬ 
ities appearing in the different castes of the people and set 
them right. By means like these (reform of the individual 
citizen and the caste to which he belongs), the King will be 
helped to strengthen the fortresses in his territory and the 
forests in its mid-portions, so that he might be enabled 
happily to rule for ever the State, embellished with the seven 
limbs (Saptdngas). 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 
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(66) The King would excel if he devoted the morning to 
the company of those who come to wish him good health, 
physicians and astrologers; a little later to the company of 
ministers, feudatories, collectors of revenue, kayathas (those in 
charge of royal work); the after-noon, to the company of 
Jettis (who engage in carrying out massage), cooks and kitchen 
attendants, hunters (who usually supply animal food to the 
royal household); the third part of the noon, to the worship of 
the family gods, to the reception of revered persons, dharma- 
dhikdris (who are in charge of public and religious charities), 
ascetics (in charge of religious foundations) and to the 
company of such others; after meals, to (the frolicksome fun) 
of buffoons, to Paurdnikas expounders of religious works), 
poets, and such others; the evening, to the company of report¬ 
ers (or spies) and songsters, and the night to sleep and to the 
company of his beloved queen. 

(66) There are (usually) three kinds of persons about the 
King—well-wishers, those who are neither well-wishers nor ill- 
wishers, and those who are ill-wishers. These will be 
described below. 

(67) Physicians, astrologers, learned people, poets and 
Purohitas (family priests) are well-wishers; those who are 
engaged in the duties of the collection of State revenue and 
the like are neither well-wishers nor ill-wishers ; and those 
who endeavour to get back from the Treasury the amounts 
they have had to pay into it (as justly due to it) are gross ill- 
wishers. These (last) being as described, it is the duty of the 
King to remember what they are endeavouring to do and act 
accordingly (z.e., in a manner adapted to the neutralization of 
their endeavours). 

(68) It would be in keeping with the dignity of a King to 
amaze a fit donee, after careful examination (of his suitabi¬ 
lity), by presenting him with numerous gifts at the same time, 
as you see everything (you want) together in a dream or as the 
jack tree brings down its fruits simultaneously, and that even 
before he asks for them or others, seek to make mention of him. 

(69) As the ceremonies to be performed for the satisfac¬ 
tion of one’s ancestors and the Gods are matters worthy of 
careful inquiry at the hands of those proficient in them, you 
should, as imbued with filial piety, see that your ancestors 
reach the highest heavens by gifting vrhat they desire to those 
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who are learned in the Sastras, who are of good habits and 
suitable age, and are deeply devoted to Vishnu. 

(70) (As the protection of Brahmans is the duty of 
Kshatriyas), the gifts that the King gives are for the protection 
of the Brahmans ; and as the knowledge that everything has 
its origin in God Narayana and that everything one has is a 
gift from Him, is for one’s own protection, you should most 
earnestly seek salvation at His feet. You should recall (the 
saying) that at the end of his reign, a king avoids the hell. 
As it is impossible to attain salvation otherwise, you should 
seek this only way to it. 

(71) Oh! King, remember that it is only the fear of 
punishment that makes the wife respect her lord, keeps the 
sexes apart, each in its own line, that compels x^eople to repress 
their passions (for the public good), that induces the lower 
orders to obediently w^ork in unison with those above them 
and that secures to the king himself the services of a dutiful 
and loyal servant. (This would seem to suggest that it is the 
prime duty of a king to provide for meting out suitable punish¬ 
ment to delinquents in his kingdom). 

(72) Like the man, who, wonderful to relate, after 
killing, becomes a dispenser of justice ; after commingling with 
his wedded wife, a bachelor ; after uttering falsehood for other’s 
good, a votary of truth ; after partaking of food (only twice as 
prescribed in the Sastras), an observer of the fast; after turn¬ 
ing away from the linguist (agreeably to the directions of 
elders), a hero; and after gifting profusely (to the deserving), 
a rich man : you should learn to realize the subtleties of the 
Dharma, 

(73) The spy, a (foreigner) resident at the King’s capital, 
the reporter who is in touch with foreign spies, and the man 
who has no sign whatever (f.s., of nationality, religion or race) 
on him, would never enter such a profession (the profession of 
a spy) without the certain idea (in bis head) that he would 
get more than he desired from the King and thus (help 
himself to) become rich. 

(74) The King can win the merit acquired by the (pre¬ 
scribed) fasts only by the unlimited use of gift. He should 
take seasonal massages, baths, meals, sandal and other pastes 
(for the body), clothing and flowers. 

(75) The King’s dinner should ever be replete with sweet 

M. Gr. voii. II, 122* 
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and agreeable dishes; a short time after mid-day or at any time 
after that, dinner should prove healthy to a King. 

(76) When the King has equal regard to Dharma^ Artha 
and Kama, it would be a matter for satisfaction if Dharma 
preponderates over the other two kinds of duties, as it would 
be like the water, which had been obstructed from going to the 
paddy-field, being allowed to flow freely into it. 

(77) You should (ever) wear on your body a shining 
precious stone ; and (not only that), a King should have for each 
of the seven days in the week an appropriate ornament set 
with precious stones. 

(78) No King should ("ever) say (or think), “ They say 
that this is kingship ; after what length of time are we going 
to have salvation from it ? ” The Vedas declare that one 
should do what is possible and not attempt what is impossible. 
(The suggestion seems to bo that if a King, following, accord¬ 
ing to the knowledge vouchsafed to him, the Dhamia, acts 
(in the public interests), and in the discharge of his duties 
inflicts punishments on offenders, he does not incur any sin 
whatever). 

(79) Manu, Yama and others attained celebrity as persons 
imbued with Dharma only by reason of their having found out 
and punished many offences. Eor the sake of guarding over 
the people Brahma, gives birth, in the phase (avisa) of Indra 
and the other protectors of the eight corners of the world, to 
Kings, who, being trained agreeably to what is stated in the 
ancient Vedas about and Samrdt and rendering themselves 
thus the equal of Indra and the other (great) Gods, endeavour 
to bear the burden of the sovereignty of the world and redress 
the grievances (or sorrows) to which it is subjected. If they 
do not do this much, would they be living justifiable lives ? 
Are not even those thievish lords also loving their lives who 
enrich themselves by levying exactions, by the use of force, 
from imprisoned women and numerous others belonging to 
foreign princes? (That is, there are Kings and Kings, but bo 
is a King who has regard to the Dharma and maintains it, 
irrespective of whether it shall benefit him individually or 
not). 

No king should feel (or say), “ Why all this fatiguing differ¬ 
entiation *’ about his (primary) duty of protecting the kingdom 
(according to Dharma). If you ask " How is this ? I shall 
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tell you. "Formerly, in the Krita Age (i.e., in the Age of Truth), 
Bahasrabahu, the son of Kritha-"Vlrya,in ruling this world which 
he had conquered by the force of his own arms, used to divine 
there and then and present himself, fully accoutred in his arms 
and armour, before every person, whoever he might be, in every 
island or other part forming his kingdom in the very town 
where he was, at the very street corner he was standing, on 
the very day, at the very moment he vras thinking of doing it 
and give the requisite command as to it (literally, punish him). 
But you will see that this (omniscience) is not possible, in 
this last (or Kali) Age, (i.e., in this Age of Evil), for Kings who 
are mere mortals, and who are blessed with but limited strength 
(literally, troops). Why say that this (observation) is applicable 
only to the Bajanyas (i.c., Kshatriyas only) ? Are the 
Brahmans of this Age blessed w'ith the capacity w’hich their 
ancients possessed? One Brahman (i.e., Agastya of yore) 
kept down in the palm of his one hand all the w'aters of the 
ocean ? One Brahman, (again), created another world as an 
answer to Brahma’s (creation)? (The reference here is to Visva- 
mitra). One (other) Brahman (again j overcame by the use of 
his (simple) Brah7nada7idani{the ascetic’s stick) the Brahmastra 
(the weapon so-called the most powerful of its class) of Brahma. 
“ Such ascetic virtues are not to be seen (to-day, in this Age) 
amongst us (mortals). What is the use of any effort on our 
part (when we are such incapables) ? ” So saying, could 
Brahmans give up, as far as may b© possible for them, to live 
up to their standardof action ? Are these Brahmans (of to-day), 
though they are of capacity inferior, when compared to their 
ancestors (of ages ago), not exemplars (in life) and (thus) fit for 
reverence to Kshatriyas and the orders coming after them ? 
This being so, you should, as a man of prudence, agreeably to the 
judgment vouchsafed to you and without disregarding what you 
have heard (from the tales told in the Itihasas and Purdnas) 
and seen (in your daily life), protect the virtuous and punish 
the wicked. If you, without pride, do this much, leaving the 
burden of the impossible on God Narayana, all the objects you 
have in view will be as being in the palm of your hand 
attained). “ How is that ? ” you might ask. (Here is the 
answer). A King who has been anointed to the throne should 
fix his eye on the Dharma and rule (leaving the consequences 
to themselves). Even the births of Varuna, Kubera, Agni, 
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Dhananjaya, Indra and other Gods have been the results of 
action (sacrificial and other) begun in their many recurring 
births. (The suggestion is, even such Gods had to go through 
the process of rebirths as the result of their imperfect acts 
before they could attain perfection and be transformed into 
Gods). As the (mortal) vrorld depends for its existence on 
the practice of Dharma, you should resolve on carrying it out, 
and pay off the debts you owe to the Kishis, the Gods and 
your ancestors and attain celebrity among your equals (of 
being a follower of the Dharma) and rule the Kingdom. So 
saying, Yamunacharya anointed his son to the throne. 


Krishna- 
Deva-Ilaya’s 
application of 
Hdjanltlii. 


The above exposition of Rdjanithi is put by Krishna- 
Deva-Raya into the mouth of Yamunacharya at the 
time the latter installed him on the throne. It might be 
taken to represent his own opinions, inutatis mutandis, in 
regard to the politics of his own time and there is not a 
little in it to confirm this view. It might be suggested 
that this might be taken as what he would have advised 
his own youthful son, the unhappy Tirumalaiya-Deva- 
Maharaya, when he crowned him Yuvaraja. However 
this may be, this part of his great work is interesting, 
first because it indicates Krishna-Deva’s political ideas 
and secondly because it shows the changes that the 
science of politics, as applied in actual practice, had 
undergone in his time in the south of India. The ground 
covered by Krishna-Deva is large. It might, however, 
be remarked that it deals with the king and his duties 
under certain well-recognized heads :— 


(а) The King’s primary duties of affording protection to 
all his subjects and redressing their grievances are first stressed 
as all important. 

(б) The mutual dependence of sovereign and subjects is 
then pointed out. The remark is added that this mutuality 
should not be spoken of lightly. 

(c) The principle of obedience on the part of subjects is 
spoken of as all important. 

(d) At various points is set down as a matter of practical 
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precept that only well-disposed Brahmans should be appointed 
as Governors of forts, while those of the impure variety should 
be discarded. The policy underlying it is stated to bo that if 
Kshatriyas are appointed to them, they might think of subvert¬ 
ing the King himself. (This is entirely in accordance with 
what we know from the inscriptional records of Krishna-Deva 
and from the ChronicUs of the Portuguese writers. His Pro¬ 
vincial Governors and nominees to forts taken from the Kalinga 
King were invariably well-tried Brahmans who kept to a high 
standard of conduct in their own community, such as Saluva- 
Timma and his brother Govinda, Kondamarasayya, etc). 

(e) In the selection of the Premier, he insists on the selec¬ 
tion of a Brahman between the ages of 50 and 70 years. 
Among other qualifications required are said to be learning and 
worthy knowledge. A minister who cannot be controlled is 
described as a danger to the King; he is compared to a pearl of 
the size of a cucubris maxima^ too big to wear, though a pearl. 
Though full of learning and otherwise excellent, he might prove 
impossible from a practical point of view. Ministers should, 
he adds, be well supported by others to help them to carry out 
expeditiously their duties. Elsewhere it is added that the 
King should speak to those around them (such as ministers) 
in a manner that could be clearly understood by them. A 
competent staff is thus considered a desideratum. It is 
suggested that mere wealth can do little for a King unless he 
has, by its discriminate use, secured the help of others for 
carrying out his work. So important are good men that even 
a well-filled treasury and unlimited forces are said to be use¬ 
less in their absence. Indeed, it is remarked that they might 
prove useful to the enemy ! 

(y) The separation of the administration of religious and 
public charities from that pertaining to ordinary revenue work 
is said to be a great necessity as otherwise missapplication of 
funds relating to such charities might result from their combi¬ 
nation. 

ig) The suggestion is made that the conquest of a country 
should be completed before the secret enemies resident in it 
are dealt with and exterminated. Conquest is thus divided 
into external and internal, the former being the reduction of 
the enemy king and the complete occupation of his country 
and the latter, the suppression of stray secret followers of the 
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conquered enemy, who might be a fresh source of trouble if 
they were not exterminated from it. Such extermination 
should, according to Krishna-Deva, follow the complete con¬ 
quest of the country. 

Oi) Friendly dealings are adumbrated in the case of forest, 
aboriginal and frontier tribes, as their help would mean much 
in knowing of the designs of the enemy beyond them. 

( i) The chief of the buffer State is to be dealt with as a 
friend in case he is strong; if he is weak, he is to be 
conquered. 

(;) The settlement of immigrant chiefs on territories 
contiguous to those occupied by aboriginal chiefs is recom¬ 
mended, as they are likely to neutralize each other’s power and 
thus leave the king alone. It is suggested that such aboriginal 
tribes should not be allowed to be too strong, as they are likely 
to be moved by trivial things to take serious steps, to the 
disadvantage of the king. But he insists that the only correct 
policy with them is absolute truthfulness in all dealings with 
them. Enemy kings are easily won to friendship by honourable 
treatment of their envoys and ambassadors. Elsewhere it is 
added that the latter should always bespoken to in sweet accents. 

(k) The charge of elephants and horses should, he says^ 
be given only to soldiers and not to lords, who take pleasure 
in them only to ride them. 

(Z) It is said that as every one is apt to blame the King 
for any deficiency, the King has really none whom he can call 
his friend. The suggestion is that the King should not allow 
any discontent to exist—in the army or elsewhere. 

{vi) As regards administration, it is remarked that a large 
territorial extent is necessary for obtaining good revenue. If, 
however, the extent is small, even that small extent of territory 
should be artificially developed by increasing the works of 
public utility in it such as tanks, channels, etc., in it, so that 
the poorer cultivator may maintain himself and thus be the 
means of enriching the State. (This was actually the policy 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya as indicated in excavating the tank at 
Nilgalfipur and opening up channels even in his distant 
provinces, as Kondamarasayya did in the distant Madura 
Province). If cultivators leave the State in despair, there is, 
it is urged, no hope for a King, even if he conquered the seven 
islands mentioned in the Pnrdnas if he dues not in a friendly 
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spirit try and bring them back into his State. (The abolition 
of taxation sanctioned by Krishna-Deva is in keeping with this 
view). 

(w) A division of the revenue is next suggested. Divided 
into four parts, one should be set apart, he says, for charities 
and personal expenditure of the King ; another, for the main¬ 
tenance of horses ; and tw^o more should be lodged in the 
Treasury for undertaking conquests, etc. Elsewhere it is 
mentioned that money spent for the purchase of elephants and 
horses and their upkeep, on Brahmans and the Gods and on 
himself for the maintenance of his dignity, is not wasted. 

(o) The qualities to be possessed by a King are thus 
described :—a personal knowledge of affairs; a desire to know 
from those around him that which he does not know already 
about affairs; a quiet demeanour and a good temper; merciful 
in meting out punishment; wakefulness, while asleep or other¬ 
wise ; sparing in giving gifts to ascetics and the like; readiness 
to forgive his subjects, at least thrice before he punishes 
them ; readiness alike to put an end to an obstinate enemy 
when once he has been caught; and turning the glad eye to 
the boastful enthusiasm of his own soldiers. 

(p) Special mention is made of the duty of the King in 
regard to the development of ports, wherefrom elephants^ 
horses, pearls, precious stones, sandal-wood and the like are 
imported or exported. Such development, it is said, should 
enhance the trade of the State. 

(</) The King is also to provide suitable facilities for the 
settlement of foreign immigrants who reach his territory on 
account of famines, epidemics, wars, and the like in their own 
countries. 

(r) The charge of public gardens, mines, cattle-pens and 
the like ought to be given to his i^ersonal friends. 

( 5 ) As regards the mode of conducting warfare, it is 
suggested that nothing should be attempted until the opportu¬ 
nity offers itself, and immediately it does, he is asked to crush 
his enemy down. In conducting a campaign, the army, it is 
said, should slowly march down, being joined by contingents 
and then, with the army thus strengthened, the king may 
swoop down on the enemy. It is elsewhere stated that before 
he does this, he should have learnt of the enemy’s condition 
from his “reporters.” If the enemy is strong and shows a 
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disposition to attack, he will be induced to turn back by the 
reception he receives from the forces ; if he is weak, it is best 
to encircle him and finish him oft*. In another part of the 
work, it is suggested that if the enemy is found to be weak, his 
territory should be invaded suddenly as a hawk does on its 
prey and capture in one advance. When an enemy is beaten, 
if his ladies fall into the King's hands, they should be treated 
as daughters born in his own family; and their ambassadors 
should be treated with mellifluous words, so that negotiations 
for peace may not be impeded. If the enemy’s feudatories 
seem to be against him, they should be won over by the secret 
despatch of presents, etc., by which Bheda (or differences) 
would be created between the King and themselves. (This 
was done by Krishna-Deva at Pottunuru in his war against 
the Kalinga King). But if the King is, on the other hand, 
troubled by internal enemies, he would do well to make peace 
with the enemy outside, even by ceding half of his territory 
to him, so that a good ally might be secured and trouble from 
outside vanishing, he might be enabled to deal freely with the 
enemies inside. lie should so x)ut down these latter, that he 
is able to breathe freely in his own territories, just as ho would 
in a group of ladies. A strong enemy is best caught by skilful 
management, as a good fisherman catches a big fish by the 
movement of his rod. (This would seem to typify the stops 
taken by Krishna-Dova-Rtiya to secure the person of Ismail 
Adil Shah). The enemy should be so beaten that he is left no 
escape and his territories and forts should bo captured, it is 
said, by all kinds of implements of war. (This was what 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya actually did at Eaichur). It is, however, 
suggested that, except in the one case suggeslied, no surrender 
of territory by cession should bo allowed to the enemy ; nor 
the levy of oppressive taxes on the subjects; nor even the 
taking of advice from men of straw. (This was actually the 
policy of Krishna-Dcva-Raya himself. Tlie most oppressive 
taxes, like the marriage and other taxes, were abolished under 
his orders and his ministers were men of eminence and learn¬ 
ing). The King is warned against advancing personally into 
territories poisonous to his health. He is advised to send only 
his forces against them. He is not to send challenges to his 
enemies, for their conquest may take time and may not be 
capable of accomplishment as desired by him. He is to 
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conserve the forest on his borders, while reducing them in the 
middle parts of his territory. He is not to deal harshly with 
frontier chiefs—it would prove like washing the dust off a 
mud wall. They are better kept as friends by the king keep¬ 
ing up to his words with them, by presents of vehicles, etc. He 
should not take a new feudatory into his counsel, as he is likely, 
out of mere vanity, to betray his secrets. He should keep an 
eye on adventurers and prevent them from making capital out 
of him for their own personal ends. With such he is to 
pretend as if he were an ignorant rustic. As regards spies, it 
is said that they should be paid well as they are not likely to 
take up that work without the ambition of making riches out 
of it. He should keep his superior and subordinate staffs at 
antagonism with each other, so that he might not bo allowed 
to hide their good and bad qualities. He is to treat with special 
care tlioso who import and sell elei)hants and horses for the 
King’s use. He is to provide good houses for them to reside 
in at the capital so that they might be induced to wait on the 
King. The prices paid to them should be such as to allow 
them a profit. These steps, if taken, w'ould enable the king to 
divert the sale of these valuable animals from his enemy to 
himself. (This policy was actually in force in Krishna-Deva’s 
time. He gave special treatment to Portuguese horse-dealers 
in his time. Figueiredo lived in a special house and he and 
his friends were received by the King at Nagalapur under 
special conditions and the purchases of horses from Nuniz 
and others appear to have been both frequent and profitable 
to them. See Paes’ Narrative in A Forgotten Empire, 
251-2). 

(t) Detailed instructions are given as to the care of his 
body and the manner in which he should spend his time from 
morning till night, the kind and the quantity of food he should 
take and the jewels he should wear which are sufficiently 
indicated in the text as translated above. The King’s environ¬ 
ment is then described under the heads of well-wishers, ill- 
wishers and neither well-wishers nor ill-wdshers and he is 
recommended to deal skilfully with each of these in the appro¬ 
priate manner. Gifts should, it is said, be made spontaneously 
and handsomely to a fitting person, without request or sugges¬ 
tion from the outside. The worship of the Gods and ancestors 
should be provided according to the Sdstras while gifts are 
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intended to protect Brahmans ; the need for self-realization— 
that his own redemption depends on God Narayana—should 
be understood by the King. The proverb that “ At the end of 
his rule, there is Hell,” for a King is quoted to drive home the 
lesson that the King should not forget his dependence on God 
for his own protection. 

(w) The King, it is added, should not draw back to use 
Danda (i.e., punishment), for the coherence of Society depends 
upon its use. The keeping of the sexes apart from each other, 
the good feeling of the wife towards the husband, the control 
of the passions (on the part of the subjects), the co-operation 
of the lower orders with those above them, and the obedience 
of the King’s servants depend on the fear it {Danda) generates 
in each of these. The King, however, though seemingly replete 
with contrary qualities—merciful while killing, commingling 
with his queen at the prescribed time and living a bachelor 
during the rest of the time, etc., (see above)—has to conduct 
himself in a manner to strike wonder in the hearts of his 
subjects. 

{v) Finally, it is remarked that Dharma should predomi¬ 
nate in his actions, though ho should have regard to all the 
three kinds of Dharma^ Artha and Kama, No King should 
think that Kingship is a means of acquiring sin and as such, 
to be shunned. For, it is added that the Vedas declare that 
the King should attempt only w^hat is possible and not that 
which might prove impossible. Punishment does not mean 
sin ; it is a necessary evil. Manu and others attained to fame 
by its use. Unless Kings are born and do their duties effici¬ 
ently, w’ould mankind survive the evils that overtake them ? 
They are, therefore, in the amsa of the governors of the eight 
directions and discharge their duties for the good of mankind. 
Why all this argument; have there not been even wicked 
kings who have made money out of imprisoned wives and 
others and lived their lives at ease and gone? If you say so, 
it involves the argument of turning hack on your primary 
duties. Did not in olden days Sahasrabahu, the son of 
Kritavirya, come down with punishment on every one simul¬ 
taneously, wherever they might be, where they tried to do an 
evil deed and put them down ? This may not be possible for 
the Kings of to-day with their limited moans. Then, again, in 
ancient days, one Brahman held in the palm of his hand the 
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waters of the oceans, another created a new world equal to that 
of Brahma and a third overthrew the Brahmastra by the use of 
his ascetic rod. Such miracles are not possible to-day for 
Brahmans, but, on account of lack of such ability, can they give 
up their duties or what they can accomplish within their 
limited means? On account of such lack of ability, haye they 
ceased to be teachers to Kshatriyas and others ? Therefore, 
according to your abilities, you should carry out your duty of 
protecting the good and punishing the wicked, leaving the rest 
of the burden on God Narayana. If you do so, you will gain 
all that you might desire. You should, however, remember 
that the crowned king should always bear in mind that he 
should fix his eye on Dharma as an end in itself and carry out his 
duties. The worlds depend upon Dharma for their existence and 
as such, it is incumbent on a King to have always regard for it. 

The poet Allasani Peddana in describing the rule of 
Svarochishamanu has summed up the ideal of Kingship 
of his time in the single aphorism : “ that king ruled over 
his subjects with kindness as if they were his own 
children.” (Prajalam Prajalatla-aresam Kripa-matin) 
(Maniicharitramu, VI. 117). That is nearly what Asoka 
did as set down in the Borderers’ Edict:—“ All men are 
my children, and just as for my children I desire that 
they should enjoy all happiness and prosperity both in 
this world and in the next, so for all men I desire the 
like happiness and prosperity.” Both in the Edict and 
in the Manucharitramu, there is the identical play on the 
word Praja {Prakrit, Paja) which means both “ Subjects ” 
as well as “ Children.” That was the ancient Indian 
ideal aimed at by kings, wherever monarchy prevailed, 
and the doctrine survived into the middle ages and even 
later. The very first verse in the Bdjanlti as propounded 
by Krishna-Deva-Raya in his own work is confirmatory 
of this view, though he stresses the duty of protection a 
little more. “ Yon should,” he says, “ ever prove an 
untiring protector of your subjects; when they complain, 
listen to them and redress their grievances.” 


The ideal of 
Kiiigsliix). 
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Its practical 
nttaioment. 


An estimate 
of Krishna- 
Deva-Riiya’s 
rule. 


The ideal was the same, and it appears to have been 
practised through the ages in this country, north and 
south. The test of a successful rule is set down by 
Peddana and it shows what the ideal meant if reduced to 
practical terms. A virtuous rule would mean: timely 
rains; unfailing and increasing crops meaning plenty 
and prosperity to the subjects; a happy life for all the five 
classes of people who lived a hundred years with their 
sons and grandsons; women looking upon their husbands 
as their Gods {Le., so devoted and so faithful); suppres¬ 
sion of all fear from fire, thieves and epidemics of every 
kind; abundance of delicious fruits, sweet milk and 
scented flowers; disappearance of the six kinds of evils 
and of untimely deaths; and the growth of relationships 
amongst people like the spreading lotus (intertwining) 
indicating peace and prosperity all round. {Manuchari- 
tramUy VI, 118). Though somewhat poetic in characteriza¬ 
tion, the ideal should not have been altogether 
impossible of attainment judging from what even modern 
administrations aim at. 

No estimate of Krishna-Deva-Raya’s reign can be 
considered just if it did not take account of the environ¬ 
ments from which he sprang : His father, a great and 
famous soldier, all but a king, and his brother, both a 
soldier and a king, indifferent in the former capacity and 
in the latter charitable but wicked. Rescued from an 
untimely murder by a kindly minister, whom he revered 
as his father almost to the end of his life, he lived to see 
a Kingdom wide in extent, great in prosperity, high in 
reputation, and foremost of all, the most eminently 
respected by the rulers of the time. Great in war, he put 
down the aggressive Orissan Kings, and not only beat in 
the open field Ismail Adil Shah but performed the greater 
feat of becoming a king-maker setting up rulers in 
opposition to him. No wonder he got the title of 
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“ Yavanasthapanacharya.” Though we know he would 
have valued the existence of a buflfer-State and even tried 
to create one with the resuscitation of the defunct 
Bahmani kingdom, the northern Muhammadan kings 
had not the political instinct to form a buffer-empire. 
Instead, the five States fought against each other and 
their mutual jealousies were so great that Krishna-Deva 
got his opportunity to beat Ismail as he had never known 
before. The defeat left a lasting impression on him, 
indeed cowed him down so far as to make him run 
incontinently when the very name of his adversary was 
mentioned. Though Krishna-Deva showed brilliant 
sparks of statesmanship, his treatment of Ismail’s ambas¬ 
sadors—if Nuniz is to be believed—was wholly dangerous, 
apart from being discourteous, and worse still his final 
demand for Ismail’s attending on him to kiss his feet. 
It meant the eventual doom of his Kingdom. Such a 
treatment could not but earn its own reward. Curiously 
enough, what he did as king is hardly reconcilable with 
what he recommends in his RdjanlH in regard to 
ambassadors, though as to the treatment of an enemy, 
both his writings and action agree in no uncertain 
manner. His overbearing attitude bore a deadly fruit 
within less than half-a-century. 

Another phase of the environment amid which Krishna- 
Deva-Raya pursued his policy of wars and expansion was 
the coming of the Portuguese and the emergence of the 
first European power in India. He was friendly towards 
them, made use of them and accorded special treat¬ 
ment to them. His political instinct was so strongly 
developed in certain matters that there can be no 
mistaking of the soundness of his attitude towards these 
foreigners. The reception he accorded to them was so 
warm, and so different indeed from what they received 
from their hereditary enemies the Muhammadans, that 
they sold all their horses to him and built up a brisk 
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trade in it, with permanent head-quarters at his capital. 
But for their help, he could not have waged his wars so 
successfully, nor indeed could he so easily have reduced 
Kaichur in 1520 A.D, His conception of warfare was 
grand. The great preparations he made for the reduction 
of the frontier forts show the care he bestowed on them 
and the importance he attached to its absolute success. 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya was merciful to Ismail for he allowed 
him to escape and would not follow him, though keenly 
pressed to do so by his generals. He was more practical 
and desired to gather the fruits of his victory. Not only 
the whole camp of his adversary but also Kaichur and 
what it contained was the reward. His reduction of the 
Orissan King and the repeated campaigns it meant show 
his iron will and determination to reduce a stubborn foe 
who had not thought ill of combining with the Muham¬ 
madans against him and his forbears. The greatness of 
his success seems to have impressed his contemporaries, 
though we are even yet unable to visualize it. He was no 
doubt a strong man; strong physically and personally; 
and strong as a leader of men and as a ruler. But he lacked 
constructive genius in the political field. The many years 
of warfare consumed his time ; he denied himself the time 
required for re-orienting his forces for meeting the inevit¬ 
able breaking out of enmity between himself or his 
successors and the Muhammadan princes beyond the 
border. As a retaliation for similar injuries in the past, 
it might have been an answer but it was not policy. He 
could not think out a polity nor construct one that could 
stand the test of time. Probably we know less of him 
as a statesman than as a military general. Death— 
sudden and unexpected—forbade him from completing his 
conquest of Ismail and from the recapturing of lost 
Belgaum. After that, probably, he might have turned 
his attention to internal re-organization, though we have 
no signs of it in what we know of him from his 
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inscriptional records and from his poem and from the 
writings of the foreign chroniclers. He had the material 
to his hand and he had only to transform it. But he 
evidently was no Homan and he appears to have lacked 
the insight to grasp the position before him. 

As a general, he should have been the beloved of his 
feudatories and forces. He chose his time rightly ; he 
believed in a combination of arms ; he understood pursuit 
but grasped its limitations and would not blindly use it, 
against his own interests; and he implicitly trusted in 

march divided, fight united.*’ In this last principle, he 
was almost Alexandrian in habit: what he prescribed in 
his Rdjanlti is this respect he acted on before Raichur, 
His advance on Raichur shows equal genius—the orga¬ 
nization being perfect to the smallest detail, including 
the supply of water to the troops en route and the pitch¬ 
ing of the tents and the supply of luxuries as much as 
necessaries in the camp. He prescribes ph^^sical exercise 
for Kings and himself practised it, if Nuniz and Peddana 
may be believed. The manner in which he so quickly 
restored the morale of his troops at Raichur shows the 
perfect personal control he had over them. The truth 
seems to be that his success over Ismail was complete; 
it was undoubtedly as great over him as over Pratapa 
Rudra of Orissa. Such success looks undoubtedly easy ; 
but had a lesser man attempted it and failed in it, many 
reasons would have been easily forthcoming as to why it 
failed. Did not so many of his distinguished predeces¬ 
sors from the great Saluva-Narasimha downwards— 
try their hand against these two redoubtable enemies and 
did they find the invasion of their territories easy ? The 
answer to these questions involves the appraisement 
of Krishna-Deva’s genius as a military organizer and 
commander. 

He was the greatest builder of his Dynasty. He was 
also the most charitable—^he was quite princely in his 
M. or. voii. II. 123 
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generosity. He gave unasked, and unprompted, every¬ 
thing and all at once “ as you saw things in a dream ” 
and “ as the jack tree drops all its fruits together,” as 
he puts it in his great poem. He was greater even as a 
civil builder but the glories of his palaces and chapels, 
alas! can only be read now in the old Portuguese 
Chronicles and the cryptic verses of contemporary poets. 
So complete has been the devastation and so crushing 
the ravages of time! He founded innumerable hamlets, 
villages, and townships, after his name and gave them 
away. Though he seems—judging from his poem—to 
have distrusted religious mendicants and ascetics as a 
class, he made exceptions in the case of really great men, 
as is evidenced in the case of one or two, notably in that 
of that prince of debaters and controversialists Vyasa-Kaja. 
He did not spurn the humanism of his forbears and it is 
a real pleasure to know the workings of his mind from the 
great poem he has left us. It shows not only that he could 
write correct verses but a perfect mastery of technique, 
which makes us realise the loss that literature has 
sustained by the disappearance of his many other works. 
Hardly was he dead, than romance was busy about him 
and his great minister. Many a story that is still current 
goes back to his days and is witness to the wit of the one 
or the wisdom of the other. The man was certainly 
greater than what legend describes him to have been. He 
was not only great but also good, for he endeavoured to 
lift the burden off the backs of the people. 

There are, however, one or two events connected with 
his reign which seem to darken his portrait. One is his 
alleged harsh treatment of Vira-Bhadra, the son of 
Pratapa Rudra, who, Nuniz states, as the result of the 
discourtesy shown to him, committed suicide. This 
luckily has been proved from inscriptions to be wholly 
filse. Vira-Bhadra was appointed to a Governorship in 
the Mysore country and made grants, as we have seen, 
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for the merit not only of Krishna-Deva but also of his 
own father. 

The second charge against him has reference to his 
treatment of Saluva-Timma in connection with the mur¬ 
der of his own youthful son. The provocation was 
undoubtedly grave and much may be forgiven to a 
sovereign of Krishna-Deva’s type, who had shown his 
filial regard so far towards Timma. He had to choose 
between his feelings as a father and as a man who had 
been befriended, saved from murder, and put on the 
throne. Filial affection overcame gratitude and that 
may be justified by some at least as natural. But 
Krishna-Deva was too much imbued in the spirit of the 
Sdstras he rigidly believed in, to order his death. The 
only doubt is whether he was dealt on Huspicion of 
complicity or for complicity in the murder. Nuniz 
suggests the latter, though it is not free from all doubt. 

Whatever future researches may show, there can be 
no doubt that from what we do know of Krishna-Deva- 
Baya to-day, we can say of him that as king, soldier, and 
humanist he stands high indeed among the kings of 
South India. He merits the distinction of “Great” 
that has been bestowed on him. 

Krishna-Deva-Eaya had thus succeeded in every war he 
had undertaken. The main causes of his wonderful 
success were two-fold :— 

(1) Improving on the lessons he had learnt in the art of 
war, he had armed, equipped and trained his forces till they 
were, both in their morale and in their appliances, decidedly 
superior to the troops of any State in the south of India. 
Paes* description of his troops bears out this fact in unmistak¬ 
able fashion. This idea of rendering his troops invincible on 
the field was entirely his. He does not appear to have been 
content with excellence with one arm of the service. He 
evidently bestowed equal care and thought on every branch of 
his army. Each was brought into a state nearly approaching 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 123* 
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perfection. His infantry, his cavalry, his archers, his elephants, 
were the best of their kind. His artillery was evidently 
effective and after the battle of Eaichur, perhapsi also in more 
numbers; his commissariat service [pace Nuniz’s account of 
his advance on Eaichur and of his camp at that place), 
perhaps the best arranged in the India of his days. 

(2) Like Phillip of Macedon, he was at the same time 
“a master of finesse.** The manner in which he began his quarrel 
against Ali Adil Shah shows that he was a past-master in the 
art of seeking artifices and strategems for gaining his ulterior 
ends. Ho certainly took full advantage of the divided condi¬ 
tion of the States across his northern border and played oft 
one against the other. In this, he was greatly seconded by 
his Minister, Sfiluva-Timma, whose instinct for diplomacy is 
seen in the manner in which he contrived to create differences 
between the Orissan king and his feudatories. Though the 
ministers gets the praise for all these timely hints and sugges¬ 
tions to his master, the latter cannot be reckoned a mere tool 
in the hands of his subordinates. He evidently had an infinite 
fund of artifice from which to draw and scarcely ever recoursed 
to means which he had once used before. To these two main 
causes must be added :— 

(3) The extraordinary vigour, activity and avidity to fight 
evinced by the man who scarcely over—again like Philip of 
Macedon in this matter as well—rested for a moment and who 
seemed almost to possess the uncanny power of being in several 
places at once ; and 

(4) A decline in the fighting power of his northern enemies 
due to their plundering habit, which, at least temporarily, 
depraved their morals. 

According to Paes, Krishna-Deva-Raya had “twelve 
lawful wives,** of whom three were the principal wives. 
One of these three, he says, was “ the daughter of the 
king of Orya Orissa), and others, daughters of a 
king, his vassal, who is king of Seringapatao(i.e., 
Seringapatam). 

One of these two queens was, according to Paes, the 
daughter of “ Cumarvirya** (Kumara-Virayya), the king 
of Seringapatam and all the territory bordering on 
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Malabar, who, Paes adds, was held in high esteem by 
the king. Mr. Sewell has identified this “ Cuinarvirya 
with Bettada-Chama-Raya, who ruled Mysore from 1513 
to 1532 A.D. ( See A Forgotten Empire, 169 f.n. 3 .). But 
this seems impossible, for Seringapatam came under the 
Mysore kings only in the reign of Raja-Wodeyar (1578- 
1617). (See below under Mysore Kings). Another queen 
appears to have been “ a very beautiful woman of the 
family of the kings of Narsinga,” who was, according to 
Nuniz, married to Krishna-Deva-Raya by Saluva-Timma, 
his minister. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 363). These 
two may be the queens Chinna-Devi and Tirumala-Bevi 
metioned by Allasani Peddana, the Court Poet of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya, as his two lawfully wedded queens. 
(Manucharitramu, Canto I. 33). Their names appear 
in certain grants (at the Simhachalam and the Amares- 
vara temples) as the queens of Krishna-Deva-Raya, who 
had accompanied him in his Bast Coast expeditions and 
made gifts to temples with him. They also figure in 
certain grants at Vijayanagar. When their names thus 
appear in public grants, there is ground for inferring that 
they were the king’s lawful queens. This being so, the 
statement of Nuniz that Chinna-Devi (he calls her 
Chinadcvidy) w'>s his courtezan must be taken to be a 
mistake. Peddana is likely to have known matters 
of this kind more correctly than Nuniz. Chinna- 
Devi must be the other wife, who, Paes says, was 
“ a courtezan whom in his youth he had for mistress 
before he became king, and she made him promise that 
if he came to be king, he would take her to wife, and 
thus it came to pass that this courtezan became his 
wife. For love of her, he built this new city, ’ i,e., 
Nagalapur, now Hospet, seven miles from the ruined 
city of Hampi. It is possible too, that Chinna-devi’s 
marriage was ratified by what Saluva-Timma is said to 
have done, before removing her to a big castle built by 
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him for her residence in the City. (See below). Paes 
adds that each of the three principal wives had the 
same, one as much as the other, so that there may never 
be any discord or ill-feeling between them; all of them 
are great friends and each one lives by herself.” Elach 
had her own costly jewellery and had a special bevy of 60 
maidens to attend on her. Jaganmohini, the daughter 
of the Gajapati King of Orissa, who was given in marriage 
to Krishna-Deva-Raya, to ratify the treaty of peace con¬ 
cluded at the end of the war on the East Coast, was the 
third wife, “ the daughter of the king of Orya.” The 
marriage is mentioned by Nuniz, though, according to 
him, it came off after the return of Krishna-Deva-Raya to 
his own capital. (Sewell, A Forgotten Einpire, 320). But 
according to the Rdya-Vdchakamu, it would, as we have 
seen, appear to have followed immediately after the fight 
was over, while the king was still on the Coast. When¬ 
ever it took place, there seems no doubt that it did take 
place, the dowry being all the country lately in the occu¬ 
pation of the Gajapati King to the south of the Krishna. 
The marriage is also mentioned in the Krishnaraja-Vija’- 
yamu of Kumara Durjati and Prabodha Chandrodaya 
Vydkhya^ a work by Nadindla Gopa-mantri, a nephew of 
Saluva-Timma. This marriage, however, did not prove a 
happy one, if five Sanskrit verses ascribed by tradition to her 
(called Tvkkd-Panchakam, so-called after her alternative 
name of Tukka) are to be believed. In these verses, she 
bemoans her fate and the neglect she had suffered at the 
hands of her royal husband. She seems to have lived by 
herself at Kamban, in the present Cuddapah District, 
where the large irrigation tank, constructed at her 
instance, serves as a memorial of her stay there. (See 
Sources of Vijayanagar History, 116, 132, 143, 144). 
As will be seen from what has been stated above, 
Krishna-Deva-Raya’s arrangements left no room for 
jealousy between his queens; moreover, all the three 
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lawfully wedded queens appear to have lived in the 
king’s own palace at the capital. If there was estrange¬ 
ment—and the Tukkd-Panchakam is witness to it—it 
should have come long after 1520, probably towards the 
latter part of the king’s reign. It is remarkable that 
there is no mention made of this queen of Krishna-Deva- 
Eaya by Allastoi-Peddana in his poem Manucharitramu, 
which, as we have seen above, names only Chinna-Devi 
and Tirumala-Devi as his lawfully wedded and affectionate 
queens. (The original text has Kurchudeverulu which 
means affectionate queens-consorts,) When it is remem¬ 
bered that the Manucharitramu bears internal evidence 
of the fact that it was written after the whole of the 
East Coast warfare was over, this omission of all men¬ 
tion of Krishna-Raya’s marrying the Orissan princess is 
inexplicable. 

According to the Amuktamdlyada, his two queens were 
Tirumalamba and Annapurna-devi. (See Sources, 135). 
It would seem to follow from this that the fourth law¬ 
fully wedded queen, mentioned but not named by Nuniz, 
was Annapurna-devi. 

Krishna-Deva-Raya had two sons, by which of these 
three queens, it is not quite certain. It is, however, 
possible, Tirumalamba was the daughter of Tirumala- 
devi, and later married (Aliya) Rama-Raja, the famous 
minister of Sadasiva-Raya; and Vengalamba was the 
daughter of Chinna-devi and married Rama-Raja’s 
younger brother, Tirumala. Krishna-Deva-Raya’s first 
son, Tirumalaiya-Deva, was probably the son of Tirumala- 
devi, and the second son, who was eighteen months old 
when Krishna-Deva-Raya died, was probably the son of 
Annapurna-devi, the fourth wife of Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
Both of these sons are mentioned by Nuniz, though he 
fails to mention their names. (See Sewell, A ForgotteJi 
Empire, 359 and 367). The elder of these two was 


His two son<?: 
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crowned king by Krishna-Deva-Baya himself during his 
life-time, because, Nuniz adds, “ the boy being six years 
old, and the king not knowing what would happen after 
his death.” Nuniz further states that Krishna-Deva- 
Eaya, for this reason—that is, the uncertainty of what 
might happen after his own death, for he had his half- 
brother and nephews alive to dispute the throne— 
“ abdicated his throne and ail his power and name, and 
gave it all to his son, and himself became his minister,” 
Saluva-Timma, who had held that office, becoming his 
counsellor, and one of the latter’s sons being made a 
great lord among them,” i.e., a noble of the State. 
And so far did king Krishna-Deva-Raya go “ that after 
he had given the kingdom to his son, he himself did 
obeisance to him.” With these changes, the king 
made,” adds Nuniz, ‘‘great festivals which lasted eight 
months, during which time the son of the king fell sick 
of a disease of which he died.” After his death^ 
Krishna-Deva-Raya learnt that he had died by poison 
given him by the son of Saluva-Timma. The king, in 
his anger, sent for Saluva-Timma, his sons and his 
brother Govinda-Raja and put them into prison. One 
of the sons of Saluva-Timma, named Timmanna-Dan- 
nayaka (the Timadanayque of Nuniz), escaped to a hill 
fortress, from where he made such war that Krishna- 
Deva-Raya had to send his new minister against him. 
He was eventually defeated and was brought a prisoner 
before the king. He, his father, the aged Saluva-Timma, 
and the latter’s second son (named GOvinda, who is not 
to be confused with Govinda-Raja, Saluva-Timma’s 
brother), were ordered to be blinded and cast into prison> 
where Timmanna-Dannayaka died. (See Sewell, A For^ 
gotten Empire, 359-61). Whether Saluva-Timma 
survived Krishna-Deva-Raya or not, and what became of 
him, if he did survive Krishna-Deva-Raya, are questions 
difficult to answer at present, for there are no materials 
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available to base any suggestion upon. Such at least is 
the story told by Nuniz, and there seems nothing 
inherently impossible of belief in it. According to 
inscriptional records, Krishna-Deva-Baya’s son who was 
anointed king—probably Yuoardja —was Tirumalaiya- 
deva-Maharaya, whom one record describes as “ the moon 
to the ocean, the belly of Krishna-Deva-Baya.” (See 
E.C. IX, Magadi 82). This inscription is dated in 1524 
A.D., and records a grant for the merit of Tirumalaiyadeva- 
Maharaya and Timmanna-Dannayaka, in the province 
which was, it states, under the latter's governance. 

Another record, dated in the same year, and coming from 
the same province, mentions a grant by Timmanna- 
Dannayaka himself for the merit of Tirumalaiyadeva- 
Maharaya. (E.C. IX, Magadi 6). There is another record, 
also dated in 1524 A.D., but which comes from Damal, 
in the present Chingleput District, which also refers to 
Tirumalaiya-deva as the son of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, 

(M.E.B. 1896, App. B. No. 139). These records 
sufiBciently indicate that Tirumalaiya-deva should have 
been anointed Yuvardja (and even co-ruler with 
his father) somewhere about 1524 A.D., as there are no 
earlier records mentioning him. As Nuniz states that at 
the time of his crowning, the boy was only “ six years 
old,’* he must have been born about 1518 A.D„ a couple 
of years before the capture of Raichur. Another son of 
Krishna-Deva-E ay a is mentioned by Nuniz but is not so 
far known to inscriptions. He was, according to Nuniz, 
at the time of Krishna-Deva’s death, not “of fit age for 
the throne ** being “ only one of the age of eighteen 
months.** (See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire. 367). His 
age being against him, Krishna-Deva-Raya nominated his 
half-brother Achyuta-Deva-Raya to succeed him. (Ibid). 

In an inscription dated in the same year Saka 1446 Tirumaiaiya- 
(A.D. 1524) discovered at Anantasayanagudi, Hospet Krlshua”^^ 

Kaya. 
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Taluk, Bellary District, Krishna-Deva is said to have 
gifted a number of villages to the temple of Ananta- 
padmanabha at Sale-Tirumalamaharayapura founded by 
the king, in the name of his son. (M.E.B. 1923, Para 79, 
App. B. No. 683). The date of the record is Cyclic year 
Tdrana^ Jyeshia Su 7, Sunday. Magadi 6 is dated in 
the same Cyclic year, Vaisdkha Suddha 13 and Magadi 
82, also in the same Cyclic year, Mdrgasira Suddha 2, 
Saturday- Arranged in the order of months, these 
records stand thus:—Magadi 6 (^a^saA:7^a), Ananta- 
sayanagudi record (Jyeshta) and Magadi 82 {Mdrgasira). 
As Magadi 6 shows that the prince was alive in the 
Vaisdkha month, and Magadi 82 suggests he was dead 
before Mdrgasira, it has to be presumed that the gifts 
of villages mentioned in the Anantasayanagudi dated in 
Tyeshta, ?.e., the month following Vaisdkha, the month 
in which the gift in Magadi 6 was donated, should have 
been made immediately after or as part of the coronation 
celebrations of the Prince held at Vijayanagar by 
Krishna-Raya. An earlier inscription of Krishna-Raya 
found at Kamalapuram, near Hospet, dated in Saka 1440, 
Bahudhdnya (expired), Kdrtika 12, Saturday (correspond¬ 
ing to A.D, 1519), records a gift of land made by the 
king and his queen Tirumala-devi to the god Tiruvengala- 
natha of Anjanagiri {i,€., Tirumala at Tirupati) for 
the merit of (prince) Tirumalaraya-Maharaya. (M,E.R, 
1923, App. B, No. 697). This gift was made when the 
prince was about 4 years old, apparently for his welfare. 
It would seem to follow from this record that the prince 
was the son of Krishna-Deva by Tirumala-Devi and not 
Chinna-Devi. Though Paes and Nuniz state that 
Krishna-Deva-Raya loved the latter “ better than any of 
the others,*' Allasani Peddana, who motions both (Canto 
I. 33), later singles out Tirumala-Devi and states that 
Krishna-Deva was fond of rambling cheerfully with her 
in his beautiful rounded Palace which had been fitted up 
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with different kinds of deceiving machinery. (Kuta- 
liarmya). Apparently, the palace of this queen was a 
specially fitted up one containing different kinds of 
novelties. (See Manucharitramu, Canto III, 142). It 
would seem to be suggested in this verse of the Poet, 
that Tirumala-Devi was the chief queen, an inference 
confirmed in a way by Nuniz and Paes, the latter 
of whom actually states that Chinna-Devi was 
originally a ‘‘ Courtezan ” and that the king had married 
her because of the love he bore for her before he ascended 
the throne. The Cholasamudram inscription states, 
in confirmation of this statement, that '‘he ascended 
the Karnata throne with his queen Tirumalambika.” 

1912, Para 55; App, C. No. 87 of 1912 dated 
in 1526 A-D.). 

Three other inscriptions of his dated in the same year 
iSaka 1446, Tdrana) have been traced at Kugaiyur in 
the South Arcot District. They record gifts to the 
temple at that place and to its servants for the merit of 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya and his son by one Mrittyunjaya 
Nayakar, described as the agent of Prince Tirumalai- 
Nayakar. {M.EM. 1918, Para 72, Nos. 115, 116audll7). 
They may be thus arranged in the order of their 
dates:— 

No. 115.— 

Saka 1446, Tarana, Tula, ba di Ekadasi, Monday. 

No. 116.— 

Saka 1446, Tarana, Dhanus, Su di Paurnai, Ardra, 
Sunday. 

No. 117.— 

Saka 1446, Tarana, Dhanus, Su di Prathama, Ardra, 
Sunday. 

As the month of Dhanus according to the Saura- 
mana Panchanga corresponds to Margasira of the 
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Chandramana, and Tula corresponds to Asvija of the 
Chandramana, which is only two months prior to Marga- 
slra, it is evident that these gifts were made on or about 
the date of the death of Prince Tirumalai-deva-Maharaya. 

Krishna-Deva Kaya is said to have introduced a new 
gold coin during his reign. This coin has been popularly 
known as the “ Durgi ” pagoda. As a devotee of Vishnu, 
his coin has on its obverse the figure of Vishnu seated 
with the discus and the conch. On its reverse, is the 
following legend in Nagari:—“ Sri Pratapa Krishna 
Raya.** Half-pagodas of Krishna-Deva-Eaya with the 
same obverse and legends are also known. (See C. J. 
Brown, Goins of India^ 64; and Plate VII.). 

Krishna-Deva’s full title was Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Rajdparamesvara Vlra-pratdpa-Krishna-Bdya-Mahd’- 
rdya. {E.C. IX, Magadi 68 dated in 1516 A.D.; E,C, VI, 
Sringeri 18 dated in 1529 A.D., etc.). The place of 
Vlra-praidpa is sometimes taken by the fuller form Vlra- 
bhvjabala pratdpa, (See jB.( 7. IX, Magadi 82 dated in 
1524 A.D.). It is shortened sometimes into Vira- 
Krishnardya-Mahdrdya (as in E,C, VI, Mudgere 41 
dated in 1516 A.D.); and sometimes into simply 
Bhujabalardya (as in a record at Yaraganballi, Yelandur 
Taluk, dated in 1512 A.D.; see M.A,R, 1917, para 110). 
In this record, he is also called “ subduer of Gajapati and 
Asimpatif* the former referring to his successes over 
Pratapa-Rudra, the Gajapati king. In one record (J57.C.V, 
Hole-Narsipur 19 dated in 1517 A.D.), his name and titles 
appear in unusual forms. He is called Krishnavarma- 
Mahdrdya and described as the son of Narasimhavarma- 
Maharaja. His titles are thus enumerated in it:— 
Svasti sri bhnvanddhlsvara samasta-rdjddhirdja rdja- 
paramesvara srlman-viahd-mMinUmisaraganda Kaihdri- 
Sdluva Srimaddakshina-samudrddhipati Narasimha- 
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varma-Mahdrdjatanuhhava prahalaipratdpa sakala-bhu- 
Tmavara-nikara-makuta^mnyasta-charandravinda-yugala 
sarva-bhuvana prachdra kutiihalita-klrtti-kuladevatd- 
sahachdra-Chdturddayita-haldnvi (di) taviralakshmi 
samdkarshana srlmaUKrishnavarvia-mahdrdyam sama- 
stha-prithvlrdjyam geyutt iralu, etc. Though the com¬ 
position of this inscription is peculiar in regard to names 
and titles and the date is given in unusual detail, with 
all the particulars contained in the Panchdnga (Indian 
Calendar), there is nothing inherently wrong in its 
contents. There is scarcely any doubt that the title 
Medini-mtsara-ganda, Kathdri Sdluva was appropriated 
by the Tuluva kings from their predecessors of the Saluva 
dynasty. 

Some records indeed give him all the Saluva titles. 
(M.EJi. 1919, Para 42. App. B. No. 196 of 18, Saka 
1437 and App. C. Nos. 2 and 3 of 1919, dated in Saka 
1403 and 1401, which should be 1443 and 1441). 

The title of ‘‘ Establisher of the kingdom of Muham¬ 
madans (Yavanas) and the annihilator of the army 
of the Gajapati King Pratapa-Rudra are also men¬ 
tioned in a record dated in 1517 A.D., from Neyvanai, 
(in the Chingleput District). {M.E.R. 1909, Para 69; 
App. B. No. 381 of 1908). The first title is also in 
another record from Undavilli near Bezwada, dated in 
1526 A.D. (M.E.R, 1909, Para 70; App. C. No. 47 of 
1909). This title is also mentioned by Peddana. That 
the title of Ydvana-sthdpandchdrya was looked upon 
as an important one is borne out by the fact that it 
continued to be assumed by his successor Achyuta 
also. (M.E.R. 1906; App. B. No. 162 dated in 1533 
A.D.). 

In two copper-plate records which come from Kumba- 
konam, the king receives the title of Urukavivaibhava- 
nivaha^niddna, i.e., The cause for the highly prosperous 
condition of great poets,'’ a title that seems to have been 
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literally true of him. QI.E.B. 1915, Para 48; App. A. 
Nos. 7 and 8, dated in 1628 and 1522 A.D.) 

Krishna-Deva-Eaya died, as stated before, in 1530 A.D., 
just as he was preparing for the capture of Belgaum. 
This is the date fixed by a number of inscriptions, which 
extend his reign to Saka 1452, cyclic year Virddhin. 
Vaisdkha month. 1907, App. B. No. 625 of 

1906). According to two inscriptions, found at Conjee* 
veram, the coronation of Achyuta-Deva-Raya took place 
in the same year Virddhin. fifth tithi of the second half 
of the solar month Vrichika, which corresponds to the 
Kdrtlka month of the lunar year. A record from Anka- 
rahalli in Sorab, which records the rebuilding of a village 
granted originally by Harihara I to the local God Sri* 
kanta and regranting it to the same God, in order that a 
secure kingdom might be to Achyuta-Raya, is dated in 
Saka 1451, cyclic year Virddhi^ MargasiralO {E,C. VIII, 
Sorab 39; See also M.E.B, 1899-00, Para 7, quoting 
App. B. Nos. 49 and 50 of 1900). It follows from these 
three sets of dates that Krishna-Deva should have died 
between the months of Vaisakha and Kartika, Saka 1452 
A.D., which would fix the date between May and Decern* 
ber 1530 A.D. A number of other inscriptions belonging 
to the last year of Krishna-Deva-Raya and the first year 
of Achyuta confirming the above inference may be noted 
here:— 

(1) E,C, IX. Magadi 54. Records the building of a stone 
gateway at Biskur, Magadi taluk. Dated in cyclic year 
Virodhi, Bhadrapada Suddha —Su 15, in the reign of Krishna- 
Rfiya-Maharfiya (September 1530 A.D.). 

(2) E-C. IX. Bangalore 28. Records the grant of a vil* 
lage, in order that merit might bo to Achyuta-Raya-Maharaya 
and the donor’s father. Dated in Saka 1452, cyclic year 
Vikruti, Kartika-Suddba 12. (November 1530). 

(3) E.C, IX. Dod-Ballapur 20. (Copper-plate grant.) 
Records the grant of Sambapura re-named Achyutarayam- 
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budhi, to a Brahman in the Hoskota-sima by Achyuta-Raya at 
Vijayanagar, on the banks of the Tungabhadra. Dated in 
Saka 1452 (in words) Vikruti year, Vaisakha-paurnima-tithi 
(May 1530). This inscription specially mentions that Achyuta 
ascended the throne agreeably to the orders of Krishna-Bay a, 
{nijdjnam)^ after he had taken the world of Gods as his posi¬ 
tion ikritavati suratoke Krishna-Ray a) > This record may 
thus be taken to state that Achyuta succeeded Krishna-Deva 
on his death and that on the date mentioned, apparently 
shortly after his coronation. King Achyuta made the gift 
mentioned in it. 

(4) E.C, IX. Hoskote 28. ' Records a private grant. 
Dated in Saka 1452 Vikruti year Bhadrax)ada S?4. 12 (Sep¬ 
tember 1530 A.D.), in the reign of Achyuta-Raya. 

(5) E,C- IX. Kankanhalli 31. Records a grant by Sugal- 
nad prabhu to Guru Chaitanya-Deva. Dated in Saka 1452, 
Vikruti, Apvija Su. 11, Sunday in the reign of Achyuta-Deva- 
Maharaya (October 1530 A.D.). 

(6) iJ.C. XI. Davangore28. Records a grant by a local chief 
of Ballapura, renamed Achyutarayapura, in Harihara-sime, 
to the chatra of Harihara temple. Dated in Saka 1452, 
Vikruti year, Sravana-bahula, 8 Monday, Krishna] ay anti 
day, in the reign of Achyuta-Deva-Raya. 

(7) E.C. XI. Jagalur 1. Records a grant for a temple at 
Bilichod in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Rfiya. Dated in Saka 
1450 Virodhi (1529 A.D.). 

(8) E.C- XII. Gubbi 32. Records a grant by a local chief 
in the reign of Achyuta-Raya. Dated in Saka 1451, Virodhi 
year, Chaitra Su. 5 (April 1530). 

(9) E.C. XII. Tiptur 110. Records the grant by Achyuta- 
Raya of a umbli for a tank. Dated in Vikruti year, Vaisakha 
ha. 1 iSaka 1452, or May 1530 A.D.). 

(10) E.C. XII. Pavagada- Records a grant by the local 
Governor. Dated in Saka 1452, Vikruti year, Kartika Su. 
10, Monday (November 1350 A.D.). 

(11) E.C. VI. Sringeri 18. Records a private gift of lands 
to a temple in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Raya. Dated in 
Saka 1451, Virodhi year (1350 A.D.). 

(12) E.C. VI. Kadur 31. Records a grant by a local chief 
to a temple in the reign of Achyuta-Deva-Raya. Dated in 
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Saha 1452, Vikruti year, Asbada ba, 3, Wednesday (July 
1530 A.D.). 

(13) E-G, V. Channarayapatna 187. Kecords a grant by 
the local Governor to a temple in the reign of Achyuta-Deva- 
Bay a (who is given full imperial titles, with all the Saluva 
titles, etc.). Dated in 8a1452, Vikruti (current). Asvija 
ba. 7 Thursday (October 1530 A.D.). 

(14) E>C, VI. Malavalli 105. Becords a grant by Bayana- 
nayaka, “the King’s son,” to Kirti Narayana of Talakad, 
for the merit of Achyuta-Deva-Baya. Dated in Saha 1452, 
Vikruti year (1530 A.D.). 

A few grants of Krishna-Deva-Raya, dated in 1532 
A.D., have, however, been traced, but the dates mentioned 
in them do not appear to be correct. Thus, in one record 
(M.A-R. 123 of 1924) dated in Saha 1454, Plava, the 
Saha and cyclic years do not agree. Saha 1454 falls in 
Khara, while Plava corresponds to Saha 1464. In a stray 
verse attributed to Allasani Peddana, the date of 
Krishna-Deva’s death is mentioned as Saha 1447, cyclic 
year Tarana,Ma^Aa Suddha Sashti, Monday, which would 
correspond to a day in February 1525 {See Chatupadya- 
manimanjary, 161; Lives of the Telugu Poets, 170; 
A,S.L 1908-9, 186). This date cannot be correct as we 
have many genuine records of his considerably later than 
this year. The verse may be a spurious one and attri¬ 
buted to Peddana by mistake. It is, however, possible 
that the latter survived his sovereign, for another verse 
attributed to him makes him lament his outliving his 
patron. Indeed, he goes so far as to curse himself that he 
was a “ living-corpse ” having failed to go with Krishna- 
Eaya to heaven. {Chdtupadya-manimanjary^ 161-2). 


Statues of 
Krishna- 
Deva-Raya 
and his 
Queens. 


Statues made in copper of Krishna-Deva-Eaya and his 
two principal queens Chinna-Devi and Tirumala-Devi 
are to be seen close to the first gbpura of the Venka- 
tesa temple of the Tirupati Hill, to which he was deeply 
devoted. The group is made up with Krishna-Deva in 
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the centre, Chinna-Devi to his left and Tirumala-Devi 
to his right. The names of these queens are engraved on 
their images. The statue of Krishna-Deva, from what 
we know of him as a strong well-built man, fond of physi¬ 
cal exercise and the open air, cannot be altogether 
presumed to be a mere conventional representation of 
him. Mr. Venkayya, judging from the character in 
which the names are engraved (on the right shoulder 
in each case), thought that the images should have been 
set up during the life time of the king. {M,E,R. 1904, 

Para 9; see also A.SJ- 1909-10, Plate LXXVI, for 
lithotype reproduction of the three statues). It may be 
noted that in a record dated in 1513, in the Siddesvara 
temple at Tirupati, the names of these two queens 
appear as Chinnajiamma and Tirumalamma. (JM,A.B. 

1920, Para 87). 

As mentioned above, Achyuta-Deva-Raya succeeded Achyuta- 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya, The statement of Nuniz that he was i 53 o-iM 2 ^A.D. 
chosen by Krishna-Deva-Raya to succeed him seems 
correct, for, one record, as mentioned above, states that 
it was under his direction that he took up the reins of 
Government. (See A Forgotten Empire, 367; ED, IX, 
Dodballapur 30, dated in 1530 A.D.) As there is nothing 
to suggest that he succeeded as Regent of his brother’s 
minor son, aged 18 months, he probably succeeded in his 
own right. This is more probable as there is reason to 
believe that he w’as already co-ruler with Krishna-Deva- 
Raya when the latter was still alive. Thus, in a record 
dated in Saha 1449, cyclic year Vijaya (1530 A.D.), he 
is described as king, {M,E.R. 1900, para 70; 

M.E,R, 1898, App. A. No. 294 of 1897). Similarly in 
another record (see E.C, X, Sidlaghatta 15), dated in 
Saha 1450 Sarvadhdri (A.D. 1528), he is given all the 
Imperial titles and spoken of as ruling the kingdom 
(prithvi rdjyageyu thiralu). From these records, it would 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 124 
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Internal 
dissensions 
and the 
trianfTular 
fi^ht for the 
throne. 


seem to follow that Nuniz is not quite correct when he 
states that Achyuta was still in prison at Chandragiri when 
he was sent for to take the place of the dead king. Until 
he arrived, the kingdom was in charge of “Salvanag,*" 
who apparently has to be identified with the Saluva chief 
Vira-Narasimha-Baya, who subsequently rebelled against 
him. (See Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 
367 and 384.) According to Bajanatha Dindima’s 
Achyuta-rdydbhyudaya, the formal anointment to the 
throne of Achyuta took place at Tirupati, after which he 
proceeded to the capital, where the coronation proper was 
once more celebrated. It is added that on the latter 
occasion, his favourite Queen Varadambika was anointed 
Queen-Begent and his son Pinna-Venkatadri as crown- 
prince respectively. (See Sources, 158-159). This latter 
statement is confirmed by the Varaddmbika^Parinayam, 
{Ibid, 170-2). Among the many gifts given to the Brahmans 
at the time was the one called Suvarnameru. The date 
of his coronation is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Conjeevaram as the 5th tithi of the second half of the 
Solar month Vrischika {Kdrtlka of the lunar year) in the 
cyclic year Virbdhin or 4th November 1530 A.D., 
1900, Para 70, quoting App. B. Nos. 49 and 50 
of 1900). There are, however, a number of inscriptions 
at Kalahasti which state that his coronation took place at 
that place in the presence of God Kalahastlsvara in the 
cyclic year Virbdhin (Saka 1452) in the month Kdritka^ 
the event being marked by the grant of 7f villages as 
well as the proceeds of the duties on exports and imports 
collected at certain sea-ports to the God Ealahastlsvara. 
(See M.E.B. 1924, Para 45, App. C. Nos. 157, 158, 173,. 
182 of 1924—all dated in 1532 A.D.). 

The accession of Achyuta was, however, disputed. The 
authorities—Ferishta, Nuniz, and inscriptions—are not. 
clear on the point, but a careful reading of them suggests 
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that there were, besides Achyuta, two other claimants to 
the throne. One of these was apparently the infant son 
of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, wrongly described by Ferishta as 
an “ infant of the female line,” there being none such, 
both according to inscriptions and according to Nuniz* 
Nuniz who mentions the infant (see A Forgotten 
Empire^ 367) does not state whose son he was. Krishna- 
Deva had, as we have seen, twelve lawful queens, of whom, 
according to Paes, there were three principal ones, the 
sons of each of these three being heirs of the kingdom, 
but not those of others. (Narrative of Paes in A Forgotten 
Empire^ 247). Of these, Paes mentions none byname. 
Nuniz, however, states that Krishna-Deva-Raya had four 
wives, of whom he mentions Chinna-devi by name. 
(Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire^ 362-3). The 
Amuktamalyada mentions Queen Annapurna-devi with 
Tirumalamba, while Peddana refers to only Chinna-devi 
and Tirumalamba, adding that the latter was the corona¬ 
tion” queen. (See ante). Thus, there were four principal 
queens, three of whom were Chinna-devi, Tirumalamba 
and Annapurna-devi. Now Ramaraja and his brother 
Tirumala married two daughters of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
one of whom Tirumalamba was the daughter of Tirumala- 
Devi who was m^.rried to Ramaraja, and the other was 
the daughter of Chinna-devi, and married to Tirumala. 
According to Annals of Hande Anantapur, on the death 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya, the two queens Chinna-Devi and 
Tirumala-Devi wanted that Ramaraja, as the elder Aliya 
(or son-in-law) of the family, should rule the kingdom, 
assisted by his brother Tirumala, the second son-in-law 
of the house. (See Sources, 178-81). If this was so, the 
infant son of Krishna-Deva-Raya mentioned above cannot 
have been the son of either of these two queens, for, if it 
had been so, the queen concerned would have preferred 
the claim in behalf of the son to that of the daughter. 
He should, therefore, have been the son of Annapurna-devi 
M. or. VOL. II. 124^ 
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or the unnamed fourth lawful queen of Krishna-Deva- 
Haya. The infant’s claim was put forward by his uncle— 
apparently his maternal uncle—who figures in Scott’s 
Ferishta as Hoje Tirumala-Eaya (I. 262 et, seq.), while in 
Briggs (III. 80), he is called Bhoj-Tirumala. These are 
evidently corruptions of the designation J? 2 ^cAc/mTirumala, 
which appears in Couto (Dec. VI. 1. v. cap. 5 as quoted by 
Mr. Sewell in A Forgotten Empire^ 169, f,n, 2). This 
Tirumala was evidently a man of weak intellect, if nob 
absolutely insane. This Huchchu Tirumala was joined by 
“ a slave,” whom Bama-Baya had appointed the Governor 
of the capital. This is the person described by Ferishta as 
“ the slave ” who, having been ennobled by Bama-Baja, 
had, about this time, got possession of the capital, refused 
supplies to him for his wars, and had released the child-king 
and co-operated with Hoje Tirumala, assumed the office of 
minister, and, with a view to obtain possession of the 
Boyal Treasury, began to raise troops. Ferishta adds that 
several of the tributary chiefs who were disgusted with 
Biiima-Baja went to the capital and there declared them¬ 
selves in favour of their lawful king the child-king). 
It would seem that they joined Huchchu Tirumala and the 
“slave” in their attempt at winning the throne for the 
infant minor son. “ In a short time,” Ferishta says, 
“ thirty thousand horse and vast hosts of foot were 
assembled under his (Huchchu Tirumala’s) standard at the 
City.” Meanwhile, the “slave’s” attempt to seize the 
throne for the infant king became known to Bama-Baja. 
Ferishta states that on his return from a distant expedi¬ 
tion, Bama-Baja, having found himself deserted by many 
of the nobles, and unable to assert his authority, made 
peace with his lawful sovereign, and retired to his own 
province, which, by agreement, he was allowed to retain as 
his own independent State. A large number of the feuda¬ 
tories joining Huchchu Tirumala as the guardian of the 
child-king, Huchchu Tirumala had the slave assassinated. 
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and after the reapproachment with Kama-Kaja, according 
to which the latter returned to his provincial charge, he 
strangled the child-king and seized the throne. Ferishta 
states that the feudatories submitted, since he was of royal 
blood and better, in their opinion, than Rama-Raja, but 
when afterwards they found themselves unable to endure 
his tyranny and oppression, they rebelled and invited 
Rama-Raja to return. Ferishta adds that Huchchii Tiru- 
mala found himself in such great straits that he sent 
ambassadors with large presents to Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
begging him to march to his help and that the Vijaya- 
nagar Kingdom would be declared tributary to Bijapur. 
Ibrahim was delighted at this request, and after consulting 
Asada Khan, his general, arrived before Vijayanagar “in 
the year 942 “ between July 2, 1532 to June 20, 1536 
A.D.). “He was,” says Ferishta, “conducted into the 
City by Hoje Terumal Ray (/.e., Huchchu Tirumala), 
who seated him on the musnud of the raaje Rayas 

of Vijayanagar), and made rejoicings for seven days.” 
This conduct led to a change of front on the part of 
Rama-Raja and his supporters who, as stated above, had 
determined on putting an end to Huchchu Tirumala’s 
usurpation of the throne. They entreated—so Ferishta 
says—Tirumalp for the sake of the country to procure the 
retreat of Sultan Ibrahim to his own dominions, promis¬ 
ing submission and obedience, if this should be done. 
Tirumala, thinking that now he had no further use for 
his allies, requested the Sultan to return home. He paid 
over the subsidy as agreed upon, which was assessed at 
something like two millions sterling, and made many 
other gifts. The return of Ibrahim was signalised by a 
determined attempt on the part of Rama-Raja and bis 
supporters on Huchchu Tirumala. This attempt ended 
in a great tragedy which is thus narrated by Ferishta : — 

“ Ibrahim Adil Shah had not yet recrossed the Kistnah 
when Bam-raaje Bama-Baja) and the confederates, who 
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had bribed many of the troops of the city, broke their newly 
made vows, and hastened towards Beejanuggur, resolved to put 
the Boy /i^cAo/EZ^-Tirumala-Baya) to death, on pretence 
of revenging the murder of his predecessor the child-king). 
Hoje Tirmul Roy, seeing he was betrayed, shut himself up in 
the Palace, and becoming mad from despair, blinded all the 
royal elephants and horses, also cutting off their tails, that they 
might be of no use to the enemy. All the diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, other precious stones, and pearls, which had been 
collected in the course of many ages, he crushed to powder 
between heavy mill-stones, and scattered them on the ground. 
He then fixed a sword-blade into a pillar of his apartment, and 
ran his breast upon it with such force that it pierced through 
and came out at the back, thus putting an end to his 
existence, just as the gates of the palace were opened to his 
enemies. Bfima-raaje now became Roy of Beejanuggur 
without a rival.’* 

Nuniz’s account is somewhat different. He states that 
Achyuta was given over to “ vice and tyrrany,'* “ of every 
little honesty ” and that therefore the people and the 
feudatories were much discontented. He adds that he 
never did anything “ except those that are desired by his 
two brothers-in-law, who are men very evilly disposed 
and great Jews." The two “ brothers-in-law " referred to 
were the brothers Salaka-Tirumala-Bayas who were 
really Achyuta’s wife’s elder brothers and not, as identified 
by Mr. Sewell, the brothers Rama-Raya and Tirumala, 
the sons-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Raya. (See A Forgotten 
Empire^ 169, f,n. 5 ; and 367, f,n. 5). (These were the 
** brothers-in-law " of Sadasiva, the successor of Achyuta 
and hence probably the mistake of describing them as the 
brothers-in-law’’ of Achyuta himself). Nuniz’s account 
would seem to indicate that Achyuta and his brothers-in- 
law Pedda and Chinna Salaka-Tirumala made common 
cause against the party in favour of the child-king and 
his Regent, the uncle Huchchu Tirumala. While the 
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two queens Tirumala-Devi and Chinna-Devi and their 
6ons-in-law Bama and Tirumala recognized Achyuta as 
king, the latter appears to have allowed the brothers 
Bama-Baja and Tirumala to take part in the administra¬ 
tion. On this basis, the accounts of Nuniz and Ferishta 
are capable of reconciliation on the main point. It is 
difficult, otherwise, to explain the abject position to which 
Achyuta had reduced himself and the very strong 
condemnation of his conduct passed by Nuniz, who wrote 
as a contemporary what he has said in his Chronicle, 
According to Nuniz, however, the invasion of Adil 
Shah of the capital was a wholly unprovoked one and not 
one undertaken in compliance with a request of any one 
of the parties. Nuniz,* indeed, states that the Adil Shah, 
“learning of how little weight he (Achyuta) was, determined 
to make war on him, believing that he would easily 
succeed since the king (Achyuta) was not inclined to 
war; so he made his forces ready, and began to invade 
the king’s territory,” and arrived within a league of the 
capital. Though Achyuta was “ in the city with great 
forces and power that he could easily have captured him 
if his heart had allowed him to take action, since the 
Ydallcao (Adil Shah) had with him only 12,000 foot and 
30,000 horse ; y3t with this small force the Ydallcao 
entered Nagallapor (modern Hospet), a league fromBisnaga 
(Vijayanagar) and razed it to the ground. The king 
never tried to go out against him, nor had he the stomach 
for a fight, and there were only small skirmishes by 
some captains, good horsemen. These spoke to the king, 
asking that His Highness would give them leave to 
attack, and saying that his own presence was unnecessary 
for so slight an affair; but the king was terrified and by 
the advice of his brothers-in-law (of which they gave not 
a little), decided to send and make peace with the 
Ydallcao.” A peace to last “ a hundred years ” was 
accordingly made on condition of the payment of ten 
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lakhs of pagodas and jewels, valued at a lakh, by Achyuta 
with the city of Baichur, which had been captured by 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya. The Adil Shah was, naturally 
enough, well pleased and retired. Nuniz adds that 
Achyuta subsequently sent to him a diamond weighing 
130 mangellinis (or 162 carats, only slightly less than 
the Kohinoor, which originally weighed 186 carats) and 
fifteen other similar ones worth fully a lakh.” This 
money, it is said, he soon afterwards recovered and put 
in his treasury, exacting payments from his captains 
(feudatories) and people so ruthlessly that they say that in 
six months he had recovered and put the whole in his 
treasury.” Both because he made this peace and because 
he exacted sums from them, the feudatories and troops 
were thoroughly discontented with Achyuta and “have 
held,” says Nuniz, “ that if this kingdom should ever be 
brought to destruction, it must take place in the life-time 
of King Chitarao (i.a., Achyuta Raya) ; for he had 
destroyed the principal people of his kingdom and killed 
their sons and taken their goods, all owing to the bad 
counsel of his brothers-in-law, by whom he was dominated.’*^ 
He instances the case of one Krishna-Raya-Nayaka> 
whom, he states, “he seized one night, and who, before 
he surrendered himself, killed all his wives, in number 
two hundred, and then killed himself with poison in 
presence of the king. This was because the king wanted 
to kill his son in his presence. By sale of the captains* 
arms, namely daggers, swords, spears, battle-axes and other 
things, which were all ornamented with gold and silver, the 
king realised more than 3,000 pardaos. In this way, the 
kingdom has been deprived of its principal men and of 
those who sustain it, wherefore, the Ydallcao holds it in 
so little esteem that he puts upon it every day a thousand 
affronts and requisitions.” 

Such is the story as told by Nuniz. He is severe as 
much on Achyuta as on his bruthers-in-law, the Salaka- 
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Tirumala brothers, whom, indeed, he describes as grasping 
“Jews.** To one like Nuniz, who had been accustomed 
to the stern, quick, and decisive measures adopted by 
Krishna-Deva-Raya in matters of war and peace, the 
conduct of Achyuta and his brothers«in-law was thoroughly 
disgusting and inexplicable. He could not understand 
their inactivities in the face of the danger to the State 
and to the people and he could not see why they would 
not allow even the feudatories to fight out the Adil Shah, 
when he had had the temerity to invade the capital and 
destroy the new town erected by Krishna-Deva. He set it 
down to the cowardice of Achyuta and his advisers, on 
whom he pours his scornful words of reproach. The 
possibilities are that these had made common cause 
against the child-king’s party headed by Huchchu 
Tirumala and it could not have suited them to fight the 
Adil Shah, while their internal dissensions were still 
unsettled. The Adil Shah saw his opportunity in these 
very fights and apparently entered as the ally of the 
child-king’s party and was bought over—according to 
Nuniz—by Achyuta and his brothers-in-law. As Nuniz’s 
version is that of a contemporary, we may accept it as the 
more correct one. This is the more reasonable view to 
take, as the Achyutardydbhyudayam (see Canto XI) 
definitely states that Achyuta laid siege to Raichur and 
took it. The re-taking of it would not have been 
necessitated if it had not been lost after its conquest by 
Krishna-Ueva in 1520 A.D. 

The question as to the identity oi “ Ho^e Tirumala ” 
“ the slave*’and others mentioned by Ferishta in con¬ 
nection with these civil dissensions has been discussed by 
scholars. Wilson, who was amongst the first to discern the 
actual place of disturbances after the death of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya, identified the ‘‘Ramraj” of Ferishta with 
“ Aliya-Rama-Raja,” his father-in-law, “ Krishna-Raya ” 


Identity oi 
“ Hoje 
Tirumala.’ 
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with the Sesroy (probably the shortened forms 

would be Kishenroy ” and “ Sheroy ") mentioned by 

him, “ Hoje Tirumala ” with “ Achutya-Baya ” and 
Salika Timma ” (i.e., “ Salak Timma ’* who figures in 
the reign of Sadasiva-Raya) with the “ Slave.” (Wilson, 
Mackenzie Collection^ Introd. 87-89). Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri, who has given considerable space to 
the subject, has, after expressing some doubt as to 
whether the disturbances took place in the reign of 
Achyuta or after his death, shifted them to the beginning 
of the reign of Sadasiva-Baya. (A.S.I. 1908-9, Page 
195). He has identified “ Seo-Raya ” with “ Saluva 
Narasinga,” “Heem-Raja” with "" Narasana-Nayaka,” 
‘‘Ramraja” with Aliya Rama-Raja,” and “Hoje 
Tirumala ” with Salaka Timma ” of the reign of 
Sadasiva. Father Heras, the latest writer on the subject, 
though he mentions Wilson’s remark as to disturbances 
having occurred after the death of Erishna-Deva-Raya> 
states that it might have been due to the confusion in 
the minds of the Muhammadan historians by the succession 
of his six-year old son (Tirumalaiya-deva) who was 
murdered by Saluva-Tirama, as mentioned by Nuniz. 
CThe Aravldu Dynasty, 3, f.n. 3.). He entirely fails to 
remember that this murder took place prior to the death 
of Krishna-Deva-Raya and that he left a younger son, 
aged 18 months, surviving him. This “ child-king ** is 
the person referred to by Ferishta and his uncle is 
mentioned as “ Hoje Tirumala.” This being so, “ Hoje 
Tirumala ” must have been a brother of that queen of 
Tirumala whose son the “child-king ” was. (See above). 
The only queen answering to this description is 
Annapurna-devi, who is mentioned in XiiipAmuktamdlyada. 
Hence “Hoje Tirumala” cannot be “Salaka Timma*' 
(identified with Salaka Tirumala, the uncle of Achyuta) 
as is suggested by Father Heras. {Aravldu Dynasty, 4, 
f.n. 4 and 0). He was evidently the maternal uncle of 
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the child-king ” and had nothing whatever to do with 
Salaka Tirumala, who came into prominence only in the 
reign of Achyuta. Moreover, there is not a tithe of 
evidence to suggest that Salaka Tirumala, the minister of 
Achyuta or any other member of the Salaka family, 
was “ mad/' The many inscriptions relating to them 
nowhere even imply that they were mad '* and it is 
therefore impossible to identify “ Salaka Tirumala " with 
Huchchu Tirumala.” These were two different 
individuals and they belonged to different reigns. Finally, 
there is the suggestion of Wilson that the slave ” of 
Ferishta’s story may be “ Salaka Timma.” The great 
objection to this proposed identification is that they belong 
to different reigns and that if the “ slave ” died in 
Achyuta's reign, he could not have lived to take part in 
the civil dissensions of Sadasiva's reign also. As a 
matter of fact, all the authorities—both inscriptional and 
literary—agree in assigning Salaka Timma to the reign 
of Sadasiva and not to that of Achyuta. The progress of 
research since Wilson w'rote has entirely falsified his 
suggestion and it has therefore to be given up as baseless. 
The “ slave ” of Ferishta has accordingly to be yet 
identified and future researches may clear up this point. 
It might be remarked that the whole difficulty in this 
connection is due to the fact that successive writers have 
failed to recognize that there were two disputed successions, 
one at the end of Krishna-Deva-Baya’s reign and another 
at the end of Achyuta-Deva-Raya’s reign and that in the 
first case, the eighteen months old son of Krishna-Deva 
was set up against Achyuta and in the other, Yenkatadri, 
the son of Achyuta, was set up against Sadasiva and that 
on each occasion, there was a regular fight for the throne. 
If these two disputed successions are recognized as the 
facts show that they ought to be, then many of the doubts 
concerning the succession after Krishna-Deva-Raya and 
Achyuta-Deva-Raya will automatically disappear. 
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Duration of 
the contest. 


Two more points remain to be determined about these 
internal dissensions and the triangular fight for the 
throne:— (a) When did they commence and when did they 
end ? and (6) How did they end ? As regards the first of 
these points, it might be pointed out that they presumably 
began not long after the accession to the throne of 
Achyuta and that they continued for about five years. If 
Ferishta is correct in stating that immediately on the 
death of Krishna-Deva-Eaya—he mentions only the name 
of Minister Timma as “ Heemraaje ”—Ismail Adil Shah, 
taking advantage of the confusion and “ the rebellions 
that had arisen” against his successor, laid siege to 
Raichur and Mudkal and took them, at the end of three 
months, by capitulation, then the dissensions should have 
begun in 1530-1531 A.D., Vvhen both these places should 
have been lost to Vijayanagar. The cession of Eaichur 
under the treaty with Achyuta, also mentioned by 
Ferishta, can only mean the confirmation of the conquest 
achieved by Ismail. Ismail apparently died, on 13th 
August 1534 A.D., and was succeeded by his son Maiu, 
who was displaced in 1535 A.D. by his younger brother 
Ibrahim. It was Ibrahim, who, according to Ferishta, sent 
Asada Khan to the aid of Hiichchti-Tivumsbla, in his fight 
against Achyuta and Rama-Eaja. The date given by 
Ferishta for the despatch of Asada Khan is 1535-6 A.D., 
The death of fZ"wc/^cA^^-Tirumala and Salakam-Timmaiya 
and the treaty which ended with the confirmation of the 
cession of Raichur should accordingly have taken place 
about 1536 A.D. This definitely fixes the final settle¬ 
ment of the war of succession at about 1536 A.D. That 
this date is correct is proved by another consideration. 
Ferishta states that within four or five years, Rama-Raja 
cut off by treachery most of the chiefs who opposed him 
(thus confirming Nuniz) and that he then marched on 
an expedition in Malabar (apparently the expedition 
against the Tiruvadi Rajya referred to below) and then 
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advanced on a powerful chief to the south of the capital, 
from where he sent demands for supplies on the “ slave ” 

{Le,t Salakam-Timmaya) whom he had raised to high 
rank and made Governor of the capital city. This man 
was so amazed at the contents of the royal treasury that 
he resolved to gain possession of it for himself. This 
shows that what induced Bama-Haja to return to the 
capital was the machination of the Treasurer with 
ffwcAcAi^-Tirumala on behalf of the child-king whose 
cause they had put forward. This fixes the date of the 
arrival of Bama-Baja at the capital to a date posterior to 
the conquest of the Tiruvadi-rajya. As will be shown 
below, this conquest w’as over by about 1534 A.D. 

(M.E.R. 1900; App. B. No. 49, dated 1532 A.D. and 
No. 50, dated 1534 A.D.). This being so, Bama-Baja 
should have reached Vijayanagar about 1535 A.D., as 
we have to allow a little time for his advance against the 
other powerful chief in the south mentioned by 
Ferishta. 

The result of the contest was the confirmation of Result of the 
Achyuta as the ruling sovereign with his brothers-in- 
law, Salaka Pedda-Tirumala and Salaka Chinna-Tirumala, 
as the chief ministers. These, in the words of Nuniz, 
entirely “ dominated ” the administration. Bama-Baja 
and his brother Tirumala-Baja also shared in the adminis¬ 
tration, but they were not so prominent in this reign as 
they were undoubtedly in the next. 

The administration of the Salaka Tirumala brothers Character of 
was, indeed, so high-handed and arbitrary, if not cruel, ^ 

that it raised the ire of Nuniz against them and against 
Achyuta, their sovereign. Beginning with the loss of 
Eaichur and Mudkal, they soon alienated most of the 
feudatories, with the result that the Empire lost a great 
deal of its former prestige. 
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Wars of hiB 
Beign. 


The period of Achyuta’s rule was marked by many 
wars, of which we have a few glimpses in the inscrip¬ 
tions and the literary works of the period. Certain 
inscriptions from Kanchi and Kalahasti, dated in 1532 
and 1534 A.D., mention prominently that Achyuta offered 
protection to certain chiefs like Rayanaraya of Nuggi- 
halli, Mallaraja of Ummattur, Venkatadri and others who 
sought refuge with him, that he went to war against 
Tiruvadi (identified with the modern Travancore country 
and a part of the present Tinnevelly District, which, in 
ancient times, was included under that designation), and 
levied tribute from him, brought under subjection Tum- 
bichchi-Nayaka and Saluva-Nayaka and planted a pillar 
of victory on the banks of the Tamraparni after marry¬ 
ing the daughter of the Pandyan King. {M.E.B. 1900, 
Paras 70-77; App. B. Nos. 50 and 49, dated in 1532 and 
1534 A.D.; 1924, Paras 45-46, App. C. Nos. 

157, 158, 173 and 182, all dated in 1532 A.D. Other 
references to these wars are mentioned below). Of the 
first of the chiefs, mentioned, Rayanaraya, nothing is 
known. Nuggihalli, his capital, has been identified with 
the name of that place in the Channarayapatna Taluk of 
the Hassan District. (M.E.B, 1900, Para 71). Malla¬ 
raja of Ummattur, the next chief mentioned, was proba¬ 
bly a rival of Nanjaraj, the then ruling chief of that place. 
In a grant of his, dated in 1532 A.D., he describes him¬ 
self as Mallaraja-Odeyar and as the son of Mahamanda- 
lesvara SrI-Vira-Mangapa-Raya’s son and as the lord of 
Ummattur, from which and from his many titles such 
as GajabenteJcdra, or hunter of elephants, ghenanka- 
chakrcsvara or emperor of the dagger, jax'ddi Kdldhalay 
exulting in musk, arasdnka-sunegdra (slaughterer in 
war with kings) and a Pesdli Hanuviay or a Hanuman in 
crushing enemies, titles associated with Ummattur chiefs 
(E.C, III, Gundlupet 2, 9 and 11) it seems fair to infer 
that he displaced, with the aid of Achyuta, Nanjaraja. 
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The latter probably ruled after him, as the latfcer’s inscrip¬ 
tions range up to 1542 A.D. (E.C. Ill, Introd. 27; 

M.A,B. 1920, Para 88; M,E.B. 1924, Para 45). A 
record dated in 1533 A.D. from Bukkapatnam in the 
Anantapur District refers to certain political disturb¬ 
ances as having occurred in the country, and that 
certain taxation that had been then illegally imposed 
was remitted. What these exactly were is not known. 

It has been suggested that the protection promised to 
Mallaraja might have been due to these disturbances. 

{M,E.B. 1914, Para 32, App. B. No. 179 of 1913). 

The campaign against the Tiruvadi country, which Campaign 
looms large in Achyuta’s inscriptions, was evidently u.^ruTadi, 
undertaken to secure the person of one Sellappar Saluva 
Vlra-Narasimha-Nayaka, who had sought refuge in it. 

He was, as mentioned above, the governor of the Tondai- 
mandala country in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Baya. 

He was, probably, descended from the ancient Chola 
dynasty and his family had perhaps later allied itself 
with the Saluvas of the Tamil Districts. He is described 
in some records as the son of Saluvaikkulandan-Bhattan of 
Kanchi. However that may be, he seems to have been 
exacting taxes {Jddi) which had been remitted in favour 
of the temples (the one at Tiruppanangadu in the North 
Arcot District is specially mentioned) by Saluva-Timma 
in the preceding reign. What exactly were the circum¬ 
stances which led to the deserting of his gubernatorial post 
and seeking refuge in distant Travancore are not clear, 
but it is possible that the people clamoured against him 
and he was asked to explain his conduct. Fearing for 
his life, probably he fled. Hence the expedition, which 
was commanded by Tirumala-Deva-Maharaja, evidently 
the brother-in-law of Achyuta and his Chief Minister. 

The rebel was caught and brought back to Eanchi in the 
Makara month of Saka 1453, Khara year, corresponding 
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to January 1532 A.D. What became of him is not 
known. But his successor Bhogayya-Deva-Maharaja, 
the descendant of the Cholas of Uraiyur, who had 
succeeded him in the vacant Governorship, got the Jodi 
remitted agreeably to the orders of Tirumala-Deva, for 
the merit of Achyuta. As regards the ruler of the 
Tiruvadi country, he was evidently brought under subjec¬ 
tion, as it is stated that he paid tribute. The other 
incidents mentioned in this connection in the inscrip- 
tional records are the reduction to subjection of Tum- 
bichchi-Nayakan, the planting of a pillar of victory in the 
Tsimraparni river and Achyuta’s marrying the daughter 
of the Pandyan king. Rajanatha’s poem, Achyutardyd- 
bhyudaya, which has made this war its particular theme, 
explains more fully the connection between these differ¬ 
ent events. It states that immediately after his corona¬ 
tion, his minister, evidently Salaka Tirumala-Deva, waited 
on him and informed him of the result of Chellappa 
(Tamil Sellappa), one of the local governors of his, 
being defeated in battle, of his taking refuge in the 
country of the Chera (Travancore) King, of their (the 
Chera king and Chellappa) making common cause against 
the Pandyan King and making war against him and 
driving him away from his ancestral territories. Tiru- 
mala-deva exhorted Achyuta to declare war against the 
Chera king and protect the Pandya king, who had gone 
into exile, and punish Chellappa and the Chera King for 
their revolt. Achyuta declared war against both and 
ordered his minister to march with his army to the 
south. Achyuta, evidently with the intention of leading 
the expedition in person, left his capital, halted at 
Chandragiri, worshipped at Tirupati and Kalahasti and 
from there soon reached Kanchi and Tiruvannamalai, 
and then arrived at Srirangam. Here, he was prevailed 
U23on by TirumaJa-deva, his minister, to leave the expedi¬ 
tion to his hands, it being too small a matter to require 
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his personal attention. While Achyuta stayed on at 
Srirangam, Tirumalai-deva pushed on to Madura, then 
arrived on the banks of the Tamraparni, from where he 
detached a contingent under a subordinate officer against 
Tiruvadi, the Chera ruler. The opposing armies met 
near the mountains and a battle was fought. The 
Tiruvadi was signally defeated. He made his submission 
in due form and surrendered the fugitive Chellappan, 
with presents of elephants and horses. Tirumalai-deva 
(referred to not by name but as “ Salaga-Kshitisa/’ 
Salaganripa sutanij i.6., King Salaga,” “ son of King 
Salaka,” or merely ^^Salaka ’*) accepted the surrender and 
the gifts and then visited Anantasayanam (Trivandrum). 
After worshiping there, he moved on to Hamesvaram, 
and from there, hastened to king Achyuta at Srirangam. 
There he presented the Chera King and the other 
prisoners of war. The Chera King was ordered to be 
punished and the Pandyan King, whose territory had 
been invaded, was directed to be restored. Such, in 
brief outline, is the story in Kajanatha Kavi’s poem. 
Making some allowance for poetic exaggeration, the 
information it furnishes seems, in the main, credible. 
Whether the Chera king was brought up to Srirangam 
or not, he did submit and pay tribute, as we know from 
contemporary inscriptions. The restoration of the 
Pandyan chief seems equally certain. Tumbichchi- 
Nayakan, the ally of Sellappa, against the Pandyan, is 
known from other sources to have made Paramakkudi, in 
the present Kamnad District, his head-quarters, from 
where he defied his sovereign. (See Taylor, Catalogue 
Baisonne of the Mackenzie Mss, III, 183). The marriage 
of the Pandyan King’s daughter with Achyuta, mentioned 
in the Kanchi and Kalahasti inscriptions, was apparently 
one of the resT;ilts of this war. The Pandyan King 
referred to was probably Jatavarman Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Srivallabhadeva Konerin-maikondan, who bore 
M. Gr. voii. II. 126 
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the tell-tale titles of Irandakdlamedutta and Pdndya^ 
rdjya-sthdpandchdrya (T.A.S. No. 6 and extracts 13 
and 14, page 47). He ascended the throne in 1534 
A.D., about four years after Achyuta’s succession and 
within about a year after the termination of the war 
against Sellappa and the Tiruvadi King. (See M.E.B. 
October 1895, App. B. No. 200, dated in 8aka 1459, 
which is a record of the third year of Srivallabhadeva 
also. M.E.B. 1900, Para 73). The King of the Tiruvadi 
country referred to in this connection has been identified 
with ndayamartandavarman. (M.E.B. 1900, Para 73). 
That Salaka Tirumaladeva led the expedition is also con¬ 
firmed by inscriptions. (M.E.R. 1907, No. 253 of 1906, 
dated in Saka 1453). That Achyuta did visit Kanchi 
and Kalahasti is also attested to by inscriptions. There 
were two visits to the former place, once in July 1532 
A.D. and again in 1533 A.D. (Af.JS.B. 1900, Nos. 49 and 
50 of 1900). On the first occasion, he entered the town 
with his queen Varada-devi and prince Komara-Venka- 
tadri and weighed himself against pearls in the presence 
of god Varadaraja in Little Kanchi and presented one 
thousand cows. He also bestowed the gift called mahd- 
bhutaghata, one of the sixteen gifts mentioned by 
Hemadri in the Ddnakhanda and in the Matsyapurdfia, 
besides the grant of (sixteen) villages and silk clothes and 
a breast-plate set with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, topaz, 
sapphires and lapis lazuli. Two months later, a conch, 
a discus, a pair of hands and a Vaishnava trident-mark, 
all set with jewels, were presented. (Ibid. No. 51 of 1900). 
On the occasion of the visit paid in the succeeding year, 
the Kamakshi temple was presented with eight villages. 
(Ibid. Para 77 and A.S.I. 1908-09, 187-88). The 
visit to Kalahasti took place in 1532, it being reached 
earlier on the way to Kanchi. The visit is recorded in 
trilingual inscriptions dated in 1532, A.D. (M.E.R. 1924, 
Para 45; App. C. Nos. 157, 158, 173 and 182 of 1924). 
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Two or three other points connected with this expe¬ 
dition against the Pandyan and Tiruvadi countries may be 
noted. One of these is the part played by Visvanatha- 
Nayak, son of Nagama-Nayak, the founder of the 
Madura-Nayak dynasty. From a record dated in 
1534-35 {M.E.R. 1909, Para 71; App. B. 113 of 1908), 
it would appear that he was an officer of Achyuta. 
Apparently he was serving with the Vijayanagar troops 
under Salaka Tirumalaideva and took an active part in 
the subjugation of Tumbichchi-Nayakan and Sellappa 
alias (Saluva-Nayakan) the rebels, and thus found an 
opportunity to secure a footing in the Pandya country. 
He was probably in command of the forces detached by 
Tirumalaideva at Madura for despatch against the 
Tiruvadi king, and was eventually responsible for the 
capture of that king and the fugitive Sellappa. A copper¬ 
plate grant of the time of king Venkata I (see M,EM. 
1906-6, App. A. No. 14) states that Visvanatha 
conquered in battle the Tiruvadi, the Pandyan King, 
the Vanadaraya and other Kings and annexed their 
dominions.” 

Several points relating to the invasion of the Tiruvadi 
country are referred to in different inscriptions which will 
be found referred i,o in M.E.R. 1900, Paras 70-77 ; 1907, 
Para 60; 1909, Para 71; 1921, Para 51; 1919, Para 
43 ; and 1924, Para 46). 

Another person who claims to have had a direct con¬ 
nection with this episode is Vittaladeva-Maharaya, who 
claims to have defeated Tumbichchi-Nayakan in this 
war. {M.E.R. 1919, Para 43; App. B. No. 401 of 1918, 
undated). It is possible he also took part in this 
campaign. The war, however, did not end in the reign 
of Achyuta. It was renewed in the next reign and in 
the campaign that followed (see below under Saddsiva- 
Raya), Vitthala was probably in sole charge. Vitthala 
was probably the son of Bama-Baja, who, Ferishta 
M. or. von. II. 125* 
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Belatious 
with the 
Portuguese. 


states, was, about the time the civil dissensions in the 
capital were going on, engaged in an expedition into 
Malabar and was applying to the '' slave ” whom he had 
raised to the position of Governor of the capital, for 
funds for its prosecution. (See above.) If so, Eama- 
Baja and bis son were probably both engaged in this 
war, though the name of Bama-Baja is not mentioned 
in any of the inscriptional records so far discovered. 

The attitude of the Portuguese appears to have visibly 
changed towards the Vijayanagar empire from and after 
the death of Krishna-Deva-Baya. Nuniz’s account of 
Achyiita appears to be coloured by a feeling akin to 
enmity towards him. Achyuta himself seems to have 
been as friendly towards the Portuguese as his predeces¬ 
sor, but why the Portuguese turned hostile is not clear. 
Probably it was the desire to improve their position with 
the Muhammadans. It might have been due to the 
diplomatic influence of Asada Khan, the governor of 
Belgaum, against whom Krishna-Deva-Baya had been 
getting up an expedition before his death, and whom we 
see coquetting even with Chistovao de Figueiredo, the 
great friend and admirer of Krishna-Deva-Baya. It is 
possible also that with the death of Krishna-Deva, the 
Portuguese thought the times were propitious for an 
advance move on their part in the matter of acquiring 
territory both near Goa and elsewhere. What they 
actually did a little later (both near Goa and at Mylapore, 
near Madras) seems to confirm this last suspicion. To 
whatever cause the enmity was due, it was a sad reflec¬ 
tion on the political morality of the Portuguese of the 
time. “ Throughout the whole of their dealing with the 
Portuguese,” writes Mr. Sewell, “I find not a single 
instance where the Hindu kings broke faith with the 
intruders, but as much cannot, I fear, be said on the 
other side. The Europeans seemed to think that they 
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had a divine right to the pillage, robbery and massacre of 
the natives of India. Not to mince matters, their whole 
record is one of a series of atrocities. It is sad to turn 
from the description given to us by Paes of the friendship 
felt for the Potuguese, and especially for Chistovao de 
Figueiredo, by the “ gallant and perfect ” king Krishna- 
Deva, and then to read the treachery of the viceroy 
towards the great Hindu Government; with which the 
Portuguese had made alliances and treaties, and for which 
they openly professed friendship.’* (See A Forgotten 
Empire, 177-8). 

Among the first to war against Achyuta were Ismail 
Adil Shah and Pratapa-Rudra of Orissa. As we have 
seen above, Ferishta states that immediately after 
Krishna-Raya’s death, Ismail laid siege to Raichur and 
Mudkal and took them in three months. The conquest 
was evidently confirmed by the treaty of peace that was 
concluded after some time. This frontier fortress had 
thus been in Vijayanagar hands for ten years continu¬ 
ously, 

Pratapa-Rudra, king of Orissa, seems to have similarly 
invaded the countries to the south of the Krishna, ceded 
by him to Krishna-Deva-Raya. A stray verse attributed 
to Peddana, who survived Krishna-Deva-Raya, states in 
biting words of sarcasm that having made himself scarce 
during the time Krishna-Deva-Raya made war on him, 
he had had the audacity to invade his territories immedi¬ 
ately on his death. It is possible there is some truth in 
this popular verse. It is possible too that he had the 
assistance of Quli Qutb Shah Sultan, the first of the 
Quli Shah dynasty, who ruled between 1512-1543 
A.D., in the reconquest of his old territories. A Telugu 
inscription, dated 20th March 1531 A.D., found at Malka- 
puram, in the present Kistna District, states that in 


Loes of 
Kaichur and 
Mudkal, 1631 
A.l). 


Pratapa- 
Budra’s 
invasiou of 
conquered 
countries 
south of the 
Krishna, 1681 
A.D. 
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the reign of Muhammad Sahu Sultto (identified with 
Muhammad Shah II, the last real Bahmani king), a 
general of his, named Masanad-Eli Eutumana-Mulka 
(probably Manad-Ali Qutb-ul-Mulk, who subsequently 
proclaimed his independence and under the name of 
Quli Qutb Shah became the first ruler of the Qutb Shah 
dynasty) reduced, by his prowess, Eondapalli and other 
fortresses. (See M.E,R, 1914, Para 43; App. B. No. 
152 of 19]3). Though a Persian translation of this 
record {Ibid, App. B. No. 153 of 1913) gives the date as 
931 A. H. (or A.D. 1524-2e5), which is inexplicable, it 
might be taken that the date 1531 A.D. given in the 
Telugu version for the re-capture of Kondapalli and other 
places is correct, as it is confirmed by Perishta. (Briggs 
III, 374). In an inscription found in the North Arcot 
District, in 1531-32 A.D., Achyuta boasts of having 
defeated the Muhammadan troops and to have planted a 
pillar of victory in the Odyarajya Orissa). (Af.J5.jB. 
1907, Para 60; App. B. No. 253 of 1906). In another 
record dated in the same year but found in the South 
Arcot District, he calls himself “ the destroyer of the 
army of the Tulukkur and Oddiyar.” Another record, 
dated in 1539 A.D., states that he destroyed the Muham¬ 
madan army, despoiled their ambitions and was the 
Sultan of Orissa. (Af.J5.Z2. 1918, Para 23; App. B. No. 
331 of 1917). Probably these claims are not without 
some small foundation, the more so as we do not find 
much change in the position of Achyuta’s rule on the 
East Coast. Except for the inroad of Quli Qutb Shah 
in 1531 A.D. into Kondapalli and other places mentioned 
in the Malkapuram record, all the other places such as 
Vinukonda, etc., continued as part of the empire during 
his reign and long after. Udayagiri was governed by 
Bhutanatha Bamabhatlu in 1536 A.D. A grant by his 
agent for the merit of Achyuta to the god on the 
Singarayakonda hill in Kandakur taluk dated in 1536 is 
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known. A record of a subordinate of Salaka Pina 
Tirumala, Achyuta’s brother-in-law and chief minister, 
dated in 1533 A.D., has also been traced in the place. 
(Nellore Inscriptions^ III, Udayagiri, No. 42, pages 1388- 
89.) These places were not lost to the Empire until the 
reign of Abdulla Qutb Shah, some of whose records have 
been found in these places. (Inscription in the big 
Mosque at Udayagiri, which states that Ghazi All, a 
general of Abdulla, captured the fort and burnt away the 
supreme images of idolatry and founded a mosque in 
1642-43; see Nellore Inscriptions III, Udayagiri, No. 39, 
page 1385; see also Inscription in the little mosque at the 
same place, staking that Abdulla destroyed a temple and 
built a mosque, in 1660-61, Ibid, III, Udayagiri No. 

36, page 1381-82; and Inscription at Singarayakonda, in 
Kandakur Taluk, recording a grant of grain to certain 
people by Abdulla, in 1641-42 A.D., Ibid III, Kandakur 
No. 80, pages 624-26.) 

As Achyuta himself was at Bezwada in 1534 A.D. and Visit of 
made a grant of a village in the name of his mother, it ^ezwida** 
might be presumed that he drove the Muhammadans a.d. 
who had temporarily gained some advantage in that 
region. (See M,E,B. 1900, App. B. No. 47.) His visit 
to Bezwada and his bathing in the Krishna river there is 
also mentioned in the Achyiitardydbhyudaya, where it is 
stated that he met the Yavana (Muhammadan) armies 
ranged on both sides of the river. In keeping with the 
spirit of the poem, the Sultan is said to have submitted 
to Achyuta on seeing him and sworn allegiance to him. 

(See Canto XI, Sources, 160 et seq.) The more reason¬ 
able inference probably is that the presence of Achyuta 
with his forces had the desired effect on the Sultan, who, 
as the result of the demonstration, withdrew to his own 
territories, probably coming to an amicable settlement. 

That some such friendly arrangement was come to is 
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admitted by Ferishta. The story as told by him is a long 
one and need only be briefly mentioned here. (See 
Briggsy III. 45-102 ; and Scottl. 236-278.) After the death 
of Huchchu Tirumala, an attack was made on Adoni, to 
defend which Hama-Haja sent his brother, Venkatadri. 
Asada Khan, on the approach of the latter, raised 
the siege. In pursuing him, Venkatadri went too 
far and his camp, including his family, fell into Asada’s 
hands. Reinforcements arrived from Rama-Raja and 
peace followed, to the satisfaction of both parties. (Scott’s 
Ferishta^ I. 265.) 

Asada Khan kept well with Achyuta on the one hand 
and with the Portuguese on the other. The latter were 
keen on securing possession of the mainland adjoining 
Goa, which the Sultan of Bijapur had taken from the 
Vijayanagar kingdom. After a visit to them, he asked 
to seize it. Then to get the seizure ratified, he went to 
Vijayanagar, taking advantage of an invitation to that 
capital on the occasion of the great Dasara festival. He 
moved in state with a large army and retinue. He was 
received favourably and presented with a couple of places 
to the north of Goa, since the Vijayanagar sovereign 
expected him to help him against the Bijapur Sultan. 
The latter, on hearing of this move, advanced on Vijaya¬ 
nagar and claimed the surrender of Asada Khan, as his 
recalcitrant “ slave.” Asada promised to be faithful to 
Achyuta, though keeping up communication with Ibra¬ 
him Adil Shah, Both the armies—those of Achyuta and 
Ibrahim—moved towards Raichur, the one to take it and 
the other to oppose such taking. On the third day,* 
Asada made a move towards the Sultan’s camp and 
joined it, protesting that all the while he had been only 
playing a game in his master’s interests. He deceived 
both Achyuta and the Portuguese on the one hand and 
Ibrahim on the other. Ibrahim fearful, as a matter of 
fact, of his attitude, made peace with Achyuta by which he 
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surrendered territory to Achyuta, though Barros states 
(Asia Dec. III. 1. IV, Chapter 5 and Dec. IV. 1. VII, 

Chapter 6, quoted by Mr. Sewell in A Forgotten Empire, 

174, f.n. 1 and 2) that it did not include Eaichur. 

The Achyutardyahliyudaya says that it included Raichur 
and it may be taken as correct in this particular, as in the 
next war waged, only Mudkal is mentioned and there 
is no reference to Raichur. (See under Saddsiva-Rdya 
below.) Mr. Sewell sets down these events as part of 
the transactions made in 1535 A.D. which ended in the 
cession of Raichur to Ibrahim. This, however, seems 
not justified, in view of the fact that it followed the 
cession, though immediately afterwards. Barros seems 
correct in referring it to 1536 A.D. (See A Forgotten 
Empire, 176.) 

Asada Khan, who rose to be Commander-in-chief, and AsadaKhan. 
Premier of the Adil Shahi kings, was, despite his tortuous 
diplomacy, a great personage of the times. The 
Portuguese held him in no esteem as a man of low 
cunning and unreliable. But Ferishta gives a glowing 
picture of him. He says :— 

“ He was famed for his judgment and wisdom.For 

nearly forty years he was the patron and protector of the 
nobles and the distinguished of the Dekhan. He lived in the 
highest esteem and grandeur surpassing all his contemporary 
nobility. The sovereigns of Beejnuggur and every country 
observing a respect to his great abilities, frequently honoured 
him with letters and valuable presents. His household 

servants.amounted to 250. He had sixty of the 

largest elephants and 150 of a smaller size. In his stables, he 
had 400 horses of Arabia and Persia, exclusive of those of 
mixed breed foaled in India. His treasures and riches were 
beyond amount.” 

He was evidently a man of great force of character 
and knew how to make the most of a situation for himself. 
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Visit to 
Seringa- 
patam, 1532 
A.I). 


Attempt to 
retake 
Raichur, 
Circa 
1686 A.D. 


Conquest of 
Ceylon, 

1639 A.D. 


Whatever he might have done, he does not appear to 
have wholly deceived Achyuta in the matter of the 
restoration of Eaichur. 

According to the Achyutardydbhyudayanif Achyuta is 
said to have visited Seringapatam on his way back from 
Srirangam, where he is said to have received his minister 
Tirumalaideva on his return from the Tiruvadi country. 
Here he received the local Governors, who made, it is 
said, large presents of money. (See Canto V). 

From Seringapatam, Achyuta is said to have travelled 
northwards, apparently towards the capital, and from 
there made arrangements to retake Kaichur. This 
attempt, though it is mentioned in the Achyutardyd- 
bhyudayani as having been undertaken immediately on 
the king’s return from Seringapatam, probably did 
not actually take place until some years later. In any 
case, it could not have occurred until after 1535-36, when 
the cession of Kaichur was confirmed according to the 
accounts of Ferishta and Nuniz (see above). Probably 
the treaty was broken as soon as it was made. Accord¬ 
ing to the poem, the attempt was attended with complete 
success. The besieged garrison was sought to be relieved 
by the (Bijapur) Sultan, but his forces were beaten off 
and the Sultan fled from the field of battle. {Achyuta- 
rdydbhyudayam, Canto XI, see Sources, 160, 167-9). 

An inscriptional record dated in 1539 A.D. states that 
Achyuta conquered Ilam (i.e., Ceylon). No. 40 

of 1897 ; M.E.B. 1924, Para 49 ; 222 of 1924 dated in 
1539 A.D.) In view of the invasion of the Travancore 
country, it has been suggested that this alleged conquest 
of Ceylon “ cannot be absolutely false.” {M.E-B. 1900, 
Para 70.) Bhuvanaika Bahu VII who ruled from 1521- 
1550 A.D. was the nominal king of Ceylon at this time. 
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the island being divided into three different parts between 
himself and his two brothers. The Zamorin of Calicut 
espoused one of the brothers and Bhuvanaika’s cause was 
supported by the Portuguese, and there was perpetual 
conflict between these two brothers. It is possible that 
Achyuta did aid one of these two parties. (See H.W. 
Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, 96-7.) A record 
from Ennayiram in the South Arcot District, also dated 
in 1539 A.D., states that Achyuta exacted tribute from 
Ceylon. {M,E,B. 1918, Para 73; App. B. No. 331 of 
1917.) The other conquests completed with that of 
Ceylon are '' Tembulai, Iradayaranayanpattanam and all 
countries besides ” (in No. 222 of 1924) and may represent 
minor episodes in the great invasion against the king of 
the Tiruvadi country. (See M,E,R. 1924, Para 49.) 

An undated record from Shiyali, giving the genealogy Keduction of 
of Vitthala, mentions the defeat be inflicted on Turn- 
bichchi-Nayakan. {M.E,R, 1919, Para 43; App. B. No. area 1564 
401). This event occurred in the period of Krishnappa ^ 

Nayaka of Madura 1564-1572 A.D. Tumbichchi had 
once before in the reign of Achyuta rebelled against the 
local Governor and had joined Saluva-Nayaka and had 
been put down. He again rebelled, for he was evidently 
chafing under the restraints imposed by the new pdlai- 
gar system introduced by Visvanatha-Nayaka, the father 
of Krishnappa. He collected his followers, strengthened 
his defences at Paramakudi and defied the authority of 
Krishnappa. Krishnappa’s general Pedda Kesavappa 
Nayaka proceeded against him but himself fell in the 
conflict. Chinna Kesava next advanced with fresh forces 
and a few pieces of ordnance and stormed the fort. The 
fort was taken and Tumbichchi caught alive and beheaded. 

The greater part of his territory was annexed to 
Madura, his two sons being nominated palaigars of 
Paramakudi and a few other surrounding villages. Such 
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is the story told in the Mruiyunjaya Mss, (Taylor’s Cata¬ 
logue Raisonne, III. 183-6; See also M,E.R. 1900, Para 73 
and Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayaks of Madura^ 
68-69). The identity of the Tumbichchi Nayakan who 
fell in this insurrection is not definitely settled. There 
were two brothers of this name, the elder being known 
as Baraa-Kaya Tummisi Nayakan glorying in the 
titles of “head of Sillavars,” “king of Vengu,” etc. 
(Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, II. Copper-plate grant No. 
27, dated in 1543 A.D.) The younger was known as 
Sinna Vadavada Tummisi Nayakar. The Tumbichchi 
mentioned in the Kilakkarai record (M.E,R. 1908, App. 
B. 398 of 1907 dated in Saka 1460 (?) between 1538- 
1547 A.D.) is probably the elder. The elder should have 
been the chief beheaded by Chinna-Kesava-Nayaka, the 
Madura Commander-in-chief, as he was certainly the 
more turbulent of the two brothers. Since the Manu¬ 
scripts set down his suppression to the reign of Krish- 
nappa-Nayaka, the successor of Visvanatha, it could not 
have occurred before 1564 A.D., his first year. But as the 
Shiyali record definitely states that Vitthala was the 
person who put him down, it has to be conceded that 
Vitthala was Viceroy up to at least that year, which is 
six years beyond 1558 A.D., the latest date assigned for 
his Viceroyalty by Mr. Sewell. (Lists of Antiquities, II, 
224.) 

Attack oij 
Sdla^a, a 
Tanjore 
Chief, 1547 
A.D. 


Another refractory chief whom Vitthala appears to 
have temporarily put down was one Solaga in the 
Tanjore country. He is mentioned in the Raghundthd- 
hhyudayam (Stanza VIII) from which it would appear 
he was a human monster. He seems to have lived over 
eighty years, as he was eventually put down by Eaghu- 
natha Nayaka, the Nayaka ruler of Tanjore, in 1615 A.D. 
(See Sources, 286). He is described as a worshipper of 
Bhairava and he is said to have given considerable trouble 
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to people round about. His atrocities (mentioned in the 
Sdhityaratndkara^ a work devoted to the life and achieve¬ 
ments of Kaghunatha Nay aka) were many and took 
fiendish shapes. It would appear he used to throw his 
prisoners to his trained crocodiles; pass sharp needles 
into the roots of the hairs of his prisoners, etc. (See 
Sources 286 f.7i.). He later allied himself with the 
Portuguese and is mentioned by Jesuit writers. (See 
SourceSy 281, f,n. and Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty, f,a. 

5). This monster apparently escaped the punishment 
he deserved at Vitthala’s hands and met his fate half a 
century later, when Kaghunatha Nayaka put him down. 

From the description that Nuniz gives us of the Mimstora, 
administra tion of Achyuta, we cannot but draw the broad peudltorlcs, 
inference that though there was some discontent on the etc. 
part of the feudatories, there was no serious falling off in 
its efficiency. Nor is there anything in the daily routine 
of Achyuta as sketched out by him to show that it was 
otherwise. The Government continued as before in the 
hands of the king assisted by his Minister and the pro¬ 
vinces were under local Governors, while the feudatories 
were “rulers ” of the tracts under them, each maintain¬ 
ing his quota of troops and paying the tribute in cash to 
the king once a year. The local Governors were not 
exempt from these liabilities. There was probably a 
great deal of rack-renting on the part of the feudatories 
and Governors, which led to much suffering and hardship 
on the part of the common people. Indeed Nuniz 
stigmatizes, as we have seen, the conduct of these renters 
as “tyrranicar* {Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten 
Empire, 373-75). Inscriptions show that the worst 
offenders were not allowed to go scot-free. The case of 
Sellappa-Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayaka, who has been 
identified with Salvanay or Salvanayque of Nuniz, is 
one in point. In 1531 A.D., he failed to remit taxes as 
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ordered and evidently rebelled when brought to book. 
The remission was, as we have seen, duly given effect to 
subsequent to his capture. In 1532 A.D., in the north¬ 
eastern districts, the oppressive methods adopted by the 
local officials had led the people to migrate to other pro¬ 
vinces. The Mahamandalesvara Chikka Salaka-Tirumala- 
deva is said to have pacified the people and induced them 
to re-occupy the district they had deserted by offering 
them favourable terms of resettlement and occupation 
{M.EM. 1916, Para 69, Nos. App. No. 492, dated in 
1532 A.D.). Like Krishna-Deva-Eaya, Achyuta is said to 
have had the Lakshahoma ceremony performed at the 
Yaradarajammanpete, and to have ordered the remission 
of taxes at the end of it. (M.E.B. 1914, Para 32; App. 
B. No. 179 of 1913). It would thus seem that neither 
Salaka Tirumala nor his sovereign was so bad as has 
been represented by Nuniz. Instead of having been the 
rapacious men they have been described to be, they 
actually appear in the light of those who punished the 
oppressors of the people. An inscription dated in 1533 
A.D. refers to the remission of taxes imposed on the 
artisan castes. Apparently these were felt to be so far 
oppressive as to compel those affected by its levy to leave 
their places and emigrate to other districts. Evidently 
the remission had the desired effect. It would seem to 
have been an innovation introduced by the local chief 
resented by the Panchalas in parts of the present Dhar- 
mavaram Taluk of the Anantapur District. {M.EM. 
1926, Para 42, App. C. No. 340 of 1926). 


The Salaka 
brothers and 
their 
relations. 


Among those prominently associated with the king 
were the two “ brothers-in-law ” of the king. These 
have been identified as Fedda Balaka Tirumalaraya- 
Maharasu and Pina or Chinna Salaka Tiramalaraya- 
Maharasu. That they were two and that they were 
brothers is certain for they are so mentioned in the 
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Varaddmhika-Parinayam (see Sources, text, page 175), 
though only the elder is more prominently known from 
inscriptions. A point worthy .of note is that though 
Nuniz refers to them and characterizes them in strong 
terms, he does not name them nor call them ministers. 
(See A Forgotten Empire, 368-69). On the other hand, 
he dubs “ Salvanayque” as “ the present minister ” (Ibid.^ 
pages 384-85). As stated above, the latter has been 
identified with Saluva-Vira-Narasimharaya-Nayaka, or 
Sellappa, who was evidently a great favourite of Krishna- 
Deva-Baya (see above). On the death of the great 
Saluva-Timma, which evidently occurred immediately 
after Achyuta’s coronation, for we hear no more of him 
after that, this Sellappa probably was appointed prime 
minister. He was also known as Saluva-Dannayaka. 
{M.E.Ii. 1921, Para 51, No. 256 of 1910.) He seems to 
have been rather irregular and indiscreet in his adminis¬ 
tration. When he was asked to divide the villages 
granted by Achyuta at the time of his coronation between 
the two temples of Varadaraja and Ekambranatha at 
Ktochi, he gave more to the latter and less to the former. 
This was subsequently brought to the notice of Achyuta, 
while he was in person at Kanchi and he had re-alloca¬ 
tion of the villages made in his presence. (M.JS.B. 1920, 
Para 48, No. 584 of 1919.) The elder of the Salaka 
brothers, Tirumalaideva-Maharasu, apparently displaced 
him in the post. He is probably the Salaga or Salaka 
mentioned as the leader of the expedition against Tiru- 
vadi. (See Achyutardydbhyudayam in Sources, tent 162, 
164.) How this displacement of Sellappa by Salaka 
happened is not clear, but probably the causes that led 
to his displacement at head-quarters also led to his 
rebellion and eventual flight to the Tiruvadi-rajya. In 
this view of the matter, it has to be inferred that about 
1580-31 A.D. or so, Tirumalaideva became the chief 
minister and prosecuted the war against his rival. It is 
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probable that failure on bis part to carry out royal decree 
was one of the causes of his deposition but perhaps th< 
reasons lay deeper—in the machinations of Tirumalai 
deva himself. Personal ambitions and jealousies might 
have played their own part in the affair. As to Saluva- 
Nayaka (or Saiuva-Narasimharaya-Nayaka), Nuniz states 
that he had a revenue of a million and a hundred 
thousand pardaos, that he was the lord of the cities of 
Coromandel, Negapatam, Tanjore, Bhuvanagiri, Devipat- 
nam, Tirukoil (Chidambaram), Kayal, and other terri¬ 
tories bordering on Ceylon; and that he maintained thirty- 
thousand foot and three thousand horse and thirty elephants. 
What became of him after his capture is not known. 
His successor Salaka Tirumalaideva and his brother are 
referred to in the Varaddmbika’-Parinaya as the brothers 
of Varadambika, the queen of Achyuta. According to a 
record dated in 1533 A.B., they had another sister known 
as Eondamma 1924, Para 48, App. C. No. 170 

of 1924). The elder of these two brothers is mentioned 
frequently in inscriptions. A record dated in 1530 A.D. 
calls him Peda-Tirumalaiyadeva Mahiirajulu Garu of the 
Salaka family and traces his descent backwards to three 
generations. He is described as the son of Salakaraja, 
grandson of Singaraja and great-grand-son of Lakkaraja 
and is given a long list of family titles. (M.E.E. 1910, Para 
56, App. B. No. 544 of 1909.) The record registers the 
construction of a tank and the planting of a garden by 
him, both being granted to the temple of Gopinatha at 
Velupalam in Kondavidu. As the inscription is dated in 
Saka 1452, cyclic year Vikruti (or 1530 A.D.), it would 
seem as though he was already in power, almost simul¬ 
taneously with the accession of Achyuta. In a record 
dated in 1531 A.D., a grant is made with his permission. 
He is called Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharaja. (M.E.B. 1907, 
App. B. No. 253.) It is in this record that hin expedi¬ 
tion is mentioned. In another record dated in 1533 A.D., 
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he is referred to as Mahamandalesvarakumdrar Jalakaya 
Tirumalaiyadeva-Mahdrdya and records a gift of taxes 
to a temple in the Chingleput country for the merit of 
Achyuta. Evidently he was in charge of the country of 
Saluva-Nayaka after his rebellion. Why he was called 
Kumdra is not known, though it has been suggested that 
as the king’s brother-in-law, he was treated as a son 
and given a prominent position in the Empire.” {M.E B. 
1909, Para 71, App. B. No. 337.) More probably, the 
title might have been borne by him in his own family as 
the eldest in it. In an inscription dated in 1534 A.D., 
he is said to have built the shrine of Tiruvengalanatha at 
Hampe and to have given valuable presents to it, together 
with a village in the Malayala (apparently Travancore) 
country. {M.E.B. 1904, App. B. No. 167.) He is here 
styled Hiriya-Tirumala-raja-Odeya, son of Lakka-raia- 
Odeya. Apparently, his father, who is called merely 
Salaka-rdja in the Achyutardydbhyudayam, was called 
Liakkaraja, after his grandfather who was known as 
Xjakkaraja. (See above.) In a record, dated in 1533 
A.D., he is given the title of Swdmi (or Lord) and a 
gift is recorded to have been made by an agent of his. 
Gifts appear to have been made in his name and under his 
orders, both for his own merit and for the merit of the 
king. He was, according to inscriptions, in charge of 
the Chingleput province. {M.E.B. 1909, No. 337 of 
1908.) His brother Chinna Tirumalaiyadeva was 
evidently in charge of Udayagiri {Nellore Inscriptions^ 
Nellore 34) ; in 1530-31, he was in charge of Chandra- 
giri {Ibid. Gudur 108). He continued in charge of the 
latter in 1533-34 {Ibid. Gudur 82) ; and in 1533-34, he 
was still in charge of Udayagiri. In these records, he is 
called Mahdmandalesvara Chinna^Tirumala-rdya^ or 
Pina^Tirumalaiyadeva or Salakaraja Tirumalaiyadeva. 
(See Nellore Inscriptions III—1476.) In another in¬ 
scription dated in 1635 A.D., which records a gift by 
M. or. voii. II. 126 
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one of his agents, Abbaraja Timmappa, he is styled 
Pradhana Tirumalaraja. (M.E.B. 1923, Para 82, App. 
B. No. 681 of 1922), The younger brother is also 
referred to in a record dated in 1533 A.D., in which 
he is called Mahamandalesvara Salakaraju-Pina Tiru- 
malaiyadeva-Maharaju (M.E.lt. 1906, App. B. No. 161 
of 1905). This is a new name that appears in the 
Nellore record (see above). In another inscription 
dated in the same year (1533 A.D.), we hear of a grant 
being made by the agent of one Tzm?nardju-Salakaiz/a- 
deva-Mahdrdju. (ME.B. 1907, App. B. No. 492 of 
1906.) A copper-plate record dated in 1534 A.D. 
mentions the grant of two villages at the request of his 
Minister Pedda-Timma of the Salaka family. (M.EB, 
1906, App. A. No. 11.) The Timmardjic and Pedda- 
Timma of these two records may be the same but it is 
not clear that these names were also borne in the alter¬ 
native by Salaka Pedda-Tirumalaiyadevfa-Mahdrdjii, the 
minister of Achyuta. Mr. Krishna Sastri thinks that 
they were so borne by Pedda Tirumalaiyadeva, probably 
because both are described as ministers. (See A.S.I. 
1908-9, page 190.) This suggestion, however, is not 
convincing. As both may have been independent minis¬ 
ters, there is no reason why Pedda-Timma and Pedda 
Tirumala should be treated as identical persons. Besides, 
there is another record dated in 1533 A.D., which men¬ 
tions a gift by one Timmardja Salakardja, who is 
described as the agent of Mahamandalesvara Salakaraja 
Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharaja. (^M,E,R. 1924, Para 48, 
App. C. No. 170.) He has been identi6ed with the 
Timmaraju-Salakaiya-deva-Maharaju (see M.E.R. 1907, 
App. B. No. 492 of 1906) above mentioned. If so, 
Timmaraju Salakaiyadeva-Maharaju was himself the 
agent of the Mahamandalesvara Salakaraju Tiruinalaiya- 
deva-Maharaj'a. Finally, there is mention made, in a 
record dated in 1538 A.D., of Salakaraju Kaghupati- 
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rajaiyadeva-Maharaja, whose relationship to the Salaka 
Tirumala brothers is not known. {M.E.R. 1918, Para 73 ; 
App. B. No. 080 of 1917.) That he was a man of 
some importance is proved not only by his name and 
title but also by the fact that a subordinate of his 
was a Mahdmajidalesvara. This was Hanumaiyadeva- 
Maharaja, who made a grant of an umhli to a temple, 
which grant had been gifted to him by his own master 
Salakaraju Raghupatirajaiya. {Ibid.) It will thus be 
seen that besides the two Salaka Tirumala brothers, there 
were two other persons who bore the title of Salaka. 
These were Salaka Timinaraju and Salaka Raghupati- 
rajayya. It would be best, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to take them as two separate individuals, each 
wholly different from both the Salaka Tirumala brothers. 
Of these, the former was also known as Timmaraju- 
Salakaiyadeva-Maharaju (see above). He was probably 
the Salaka Timm a who is referred to in the Narasa^ 
bhupdli-yamu as the wicked and very treacherous Salaka 
Timma ” who was put to death by Rama-Raj’a and in 
the Vasucharitra as the wicked Salaka whom Rama- 
Raja is said to have killed after having defeated his 
troops. (See below under Sadasiva-Raya). This Salaka- 
Timma was evidently a close relation of the brothers 
Salaka Tirumala and took so prominent a part in the 
war of succession that followed immediately on the death 
of Achyuta that he has come to be mistaken for the elder 
Salaka Tirumala himself. Bayakara Ramappayya is 
described as another minister and as Viceroy of Kondavidu. 
{M.EM. 1925, Para 33; App. B. Nos. 302-304.) A 
record dated in 1539 A.D. gives his genealogy and acts 
of charity, such as building temples, tanks, agralidras, etc. 
{Ibid. No. 302), especially the building of the tank called 
Liakshasamudra, after his mother. Telugu and Sanskrit 
verses in his praise and in praise of his sister Chinna- 
mamba have beenfound at Kondavidu andVankayalapadu. 

M. or. VOL. II. 126* 
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(M.E.B. 1915, Nos. 422 and 455.) Ramappay} 

(also called Ramamatya or R&mayamatya) was th 
author of the work Svaramela Kaldnidhi^ where bf 
describes himself as the daughter’s son of Todaramalla 
Kallinatha, the commentator of Sarangadeva’s Sanglta- 
ratndkara and the protege of Mallikarjuna Praudhadeva- 
raya. {M.EM. 1925, Para 33, see also M.EM. 1915, 
Para 51). He seems to have continued in service in the 
reign of Sadasiva-Haya also. In a record dated in 1544 
A.D., we have both a genealogical account and an eulogy 
of his deeds. From these sources we learn that his uncle 
Bachaya ^or Bhavaya) was the Governor of Kondavidu 
during Achyuta’s time. In that capacity, Bachaya ruled 
the whole of Andhradesa. He built the Gopinatha 
temple at Kondavidu, which, according to tradition, is 
said to have been built by a subordinate of Krishna-Deva- 
Haya, who, it is said, deceitfully managed to have all the 
72 nobles, the subordinates of the Beddi kings, beheaded 
in this temple. To tradition, this subordinate is known 
as Bamaya Bhaskarudu, probably identical with 
Bamaya-Bachaya of the inscription above quoted. (See 
Sewell, Lists of Antiquities II 188; M.EM. 1915, Para 
51.) Bamayamatya, Bachaya’s nephew—elder brother’s 
son—succeeded him in the governorship of Kondavidu, 
and his charities were, as remarked above, extensive. 
The number of tanks built by him was sixteen and he 
presented these and many gardens and agrahdras to the 
temple. Among the tanks built by him was one called 
Kamasamudra after his daughter Kamamma and an 
agrdhdra called Achyutammapura after another daughter 
of his known as Achyutamma. In one record (dated in 
1539 A.D.), he is spoken of as a “ great orator.” {Ibid.) 
The statements about Bachaya are confirmed in a record 
{M.E.R. 1910, App. B. No. 422 dated in 1540. A.D.) 
wherein he is stated to have founded the Gopinatha- 
nagara with the temple of Gopinatha. His brother Bamaya 
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Bhaskara is also said to have been Viceroy of the King 
at Kondavidu. Another record (Ibid, No. 445 undated) 
assigns these acts (building the town and the temple) to 
Bamaya Bhaskara also. Apparently they both joined in 
the work of construction as in discharging the duties of the 
office of Viceroyalty of Kondavidu. Bhaskara was 
evidently the more popular of the two, if tradition is to be 
believed. They had a sister Chinnamaraba, who was the 
wife of Pratapa Yalla. This lady, among other charities, 
constructed the tank called Gopinathasamudra. The 
eulogy of this tank has been characterized to be a very 
successful imitation of the description by Srinatha of the 
tank Santanasagara given in the Phirangipuram record of 
Pedda-Komati-Verna (JS.i. XI, 323, Text, lines 99 to 134; 
see also M.E.R. 1916, Para 68). Visvanatha-Nayaka, 
son of Naganna-Nayaka, who is described in the copper¬ 
plate records of the Madura Nayak dynasty as its founder, 
was an officer in the Tiruvadi war. He fought in the 
Vijayanagar ranks and being appointed its agent in the 
Pandya country, eventually made himself independent 
in it. (M.E.JJ, 1909, para 71, No. 113 of 1908.) Sev- 
vappa-Nayaka,'the founder of the Tanjore Nayak Dynasty, 
is said in the Telugu poem Vijayavildsamu or Subhadrd- 
parinayamu to have married a sister of Tirumalamba, 
one of the queens of Achyuta, and to have thus become 
the latter’s kinsman. (M.fJ.B. 1906, page 60; A.SA. 
1908-9, page 191). 

Hama Bhotlayya, son of Bhutanatha Chittam-Bhatta, 
appears to have been one of the foremost ministers of 
the time. He was a famous general and Viceroy of the 
time. He is described, in a record dated in 1532 A.D., 
as a resident of Krishnarayapuram in theChandragirirajya. 
He obtained the village of Kasaram in the Kalimich-Chir- 
mani from the king and out of its income, he made a 
grant for the merit of his mother Vlramma to the god 
at Kalahasti. (M.E.B. 1924, Para 47 ; App. C. No. 159 
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of 1924.) In 1538, his wife Timmaji-Amman made a 
gift of two villages. {Ibid. No. 167 of 1924). At Kasaram, 
he built a tank known after his name. {Ibid, ; also 
M.E.B. 1911, Para 60.) He was evidently a great 
scholar and appears as a donee in the Kadaladi plates dated 
inl530 A.D. (£?./. XIV—310-23; see also 1926, 

App. A. No. 14.) His authority appears to have extended 
as far as Kolar. In 1541 A.D., we find an agent of 
his making a grant for the Somesvara temple at Kolar. 
(M.E.R. 1909-10, Para 97). 

Among other subordinates of Achyuta are the follow¬ 
ing:—Annamalaiyar, Vlraniarasa-PallavarAyar,who seems 
to have been of Pallava descent; Sundara Holudaiyan 
Mavali-Vanadaraya, etc. (M.E.B. 1924, Para 49); 
Mallappa Nayaka of Kugaiyur {M.E.B. 1918, No. 108 of 
19J8); Ayyapparasa in charge of Ghandikota {Ibid. App. 
B. No. 802) ; and an inscription at Suttur, Nanjangud 
Taluk, dated in 1530 A.D. mentions a Mahdmandalesvara 
Eama-Baja-Tirumala-Rajaiyadeva-Maharasu. {M.E.B. 
1918, Para 111.) Another feudatory mentioned is 
Baaiappa-Nayakaina record dated in 1538 A.D. {M.E.B. 
1909, App. B. No. 12.) A Mahaniandalesvara Lankaya- 
deva-sOla-Maharasayan is also referred to in one record 
dated in 1537-8. {Ibid. No. 66 of 1908.) A few others 
will be found referred to in Mr. Krishna Sastri's paper 
on the Second Vijayanagar dynasty. {A.S.I. 1908-9, 
Pages 191-3). 

Achyuta was a great donor to temples and to Brahmans. 
He was so rich that he was called a “ Navakoti Narayana,** 
or “Lord of Nine Crores,” i.e., fabulous riches. 
{M.E.B. 1918, Para 73; App. B. No. 331 of 1917, dated 
in 1539). Nuniz’s description of him as a rapacious 
king is probably overdrawn. However that may be, 
Achyuta could afford to be liberal in his charities. He 
appears to have been an ardent follower of the 
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SrI-Vaishnava faith. His gifts to the Varadaraja temple at 
Kanchi confirm this inference in an unmistakable manner. 
The Vitthala temple at Vijayanagar, which contains eight 
records of his, received many gifts from him and his 
subordinates. One of these inscriptions refers to the 
gift known as Suvarnameru, or mountain of gold, which 
Achyuta donated to it. This gift is recorded in verse by 
the poetess Tirumalamma. Another record in the same 
temple refers to the setting up of the twelve SrT-Vaishna\a 
Alvars and of Tirukkachchi-Nambi Alvar within its 
enclosure for the merit of Ach3"uta. He also gave a gift 
called “ Ananda-nidhi,” by which he claims to have 
delighted Vishnu and to have made Kuberas of Brahmans. 
This gift has been mentioned in one inscription dated in 
1539 A.D., of which ten copies exist, of which six are in 
the temples in the capital and four others are at the 
Hariharesvara temple at Davangere and the Chennakesava 
temple at Nirgunde in the Holalkere Taluk, Chitaldrug 
District, Since all these records are dated in the identical 
j^ear 1639 A.D., and they are repeated in distant places, 
it might be that Achyuta set much value on its institution 
by him. The verses in praise of it, which form the 
inscription, describe it as “ a very new thing ’’ and as 
something greater than the “ nine treasures of Kubera,” 
the god of riches. Much skill and knowledge has been 
spent in explaining the name ‘‘Ananda-nidhi.” (See 
M.E.R. 1904, Para 24 ; Kice, Mysore and Coorg f rom the 
Inscriptions, J19; and M,A,R, 1920, Para 19; A,SJ. 1908- 
1909, Page 119, /.n. 1; and M.E.B. 1923, Para 81). 
Mr. Narasimhachar has pointed out that the gift consisted 
of a potful of money ” as explained hy Hemtidri in his 
Ddnakhanda, (M,A.R. 1920, Para 89.) It is probable he 
permanently instituted a fund from w'hich this gift was 
made at stated intervals. Otherwise, the great praise 
bestowed on it is inexplicable. Niiniz mentions that 
Achyuta always gave large sums of money in charity and 
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that there were always in his palace “ two or three 
thousand Brahmans who are his priests and to whom the 
king commands to give alms.** The fight among these 
to get the alms was so keen that Nuniz adds:—“ These 
Brahman priests are very despicable men; they always 
have much money and are so insolent that even by 
using blows the guards of the door cannot hold them in 
check.’* {Chronicle of Nuniz in A Forgotten Empire, 379- 
80). Achyuta performed the Tuldbhdra of pearls and the 
great gift of giving away 1,000 cows with his queen 
Varadadevi and his son Chinna-Venkatadri at the Varada- 
raja temple at Kanchi. {M.E.B, 1920, Para 47, Nos. 511 
and 543 of 1919.) He also made many other minor gifts 
which need no special mention. (See Ibid.). 

Domestic life. Achyuta had, so far as is known from inscriptions and 
literary records, two wedded queens. One of these was 
the princess Varadambika, to whose marriage with 
Achyuta is devoted the Sanskrit work Varaddmbika^ 
Parinayam, written by Tirumalamba, a poetess of 
considerable talent. (See below.) The princess 

Varadambika was the daughter of Salaka-Baja, who is 
mentioned several times by his title in the 
Achyutardydbhyudayam and the sister of the brothers 
called Pedda Salaka-Tirumala and Pina (or Chinna) 
Salaka-Tirumala, who were the brothers-in-law and Prime 
Ministers of Achyuta. These are the two brothers whom 
Nuniz characterises as the “Jews’* who “dominated*' 
Achyuta’s administration and brought ruin on it. (See 
above). The elder of this is frequently referred to in 
inscriptions as Mahamandalesvara Salaka-Tirumalaideva- 
Maharaja. By this queen, Achyuta had a son, named 
Chinna-Venkatadri, who was crowned Yuvaraja in 1530 
A.D. The second queen of Achyuta was the daughter of 
SrI-Vallabhadeva, the Pandyan king, who is referred to 
in certain records. Of her, nothing more is known beyond 
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the bare mention of her marriage to Achyuta after the 
war against the Tiruvadi country. According to the 
Telugu poem Vijayavildsamu (or Subhadrdparmayamu)^ 
Achyuta had a third queen known as Tirumalamba, whose 
sister was married by Sevvappa-Nayaka, the first of the 
Nayaka kings of Tanjore. (See M.E.B. 1904-5, page 60; 
A.SJ. 1908-9, page 191, f.n. 7.) This queen is not 
referred to in any epigraphic record, the only one 
mentioned by name in inscriptions being Varadamba. 
By her, Achyuta had a son Venkatadri, who, according to 
certain copper-plate records, succeeded him on the throne* 
but soon after died, much lamented by the people. In 
a record dated in 1531 A.D. (found at Malharpalya, 
Yelandur Taluk), one Hiriya Singana-Nayaka is described 
as the “ dear son ” of Achyuta-Raya. He was probably 
so called by way of compliment. (See 1919, 

para 113). 

Achyuta appears to have continued the policy of 
encouraging poets and men of learning. His court poet was 
Rajanatha Dindima, who wrote the A chyutardydbhyu* 
dayam. It is a work of considerable historical interest. Its 
author belonged to a family closely connected with the 
kings of the Third Vijayanagar Dynasty and so was able to 
include in his poem points^of interest relating to Narasa, 
its founder. He was also the author of the Bhdgavata 
Champa, which he dedicated to Achyuta. He describes 
his patron as a great king, who made extensive conquests 
and gave away the sixteen great gifts mentioned in the 
Hindu sacred books. He composed this work devoted to 
the story of Vishnu at the request of the king, who was 
an ardent Vaishnavite. The poet Tirumalamba probably 
wrote her Varaddmbika-Parinayam in this reign and not 
in that of Krishna-Deva-Raya as suggested in the Sources 
oj Vijayanagar History (page 170). The work stops 
with the installation of Venkatadri as the Yuvaraja. As 
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we know, this took place at the time the coronation of 
Achyuta was celebrated at Vijayanagar in 1530 A.D. 
Probably it was written a little later. It is a well-conceived 
poem written in a simple and chaste style. The author 
of the work, Tirumalamba, was evidently (see Colophon to 
the work) an accomplished lady of refined literary tastes. 
She has been identified with the Oduva Tirumalamma 
(or the student Tirumalamma), who is said to have 
composed the Sanskrit verse in the inscription at the 
Vithala temple at Hampe commemorating the gift of 
Suvarnameru performed by Achyuta in 1533 A.D. 
(MJE.R. 1904, App. B. No. 9), a duplicate of which record 
has been traced in another part of the same temple. 
(See M.J57.B. 1923, Para 81, App. B. No. 708). It has 
been suggested that Tirumalamba, the daughter of 
Krishna-Deva-Kaya and the wife of Bama-Raja, may be 
the poetess Mohanangi, the author of a love poem called 
Mdrlchiparinayam. However this may be, it cannot be 
definitely stated if Oduva Tirumalamma can be identified 
with Tirumalamba, the wife of Rama-Raja. (See 
1923, Para 81). The great Madhva saint 
Vyasa-Raya continued to flourish in this reign as well. 
He installed in 1532 A.D. the image of Yoga-Varada- 
Narasimha in the court of the Vithala temple at the 
capital. This is the last inscriptional reference we have 
for him. (Af. E. B. 1923, Para 84, App. B. No. 710). 

The exact date of the death of Achyuta is not known. 
The latest date known for him from inscriptions is 
Saka 1463 or A.D. 1541-2. He probably died some¬ 
where about the close of the year 1541 A.D. 

Though a few records suggest that Venkata-Deva- 
Raya or Venkatadri “ seated himself on the auspicious 
throne as soon as Achyuta “ joined the feet of Vishnu 
(E.C. IX, Channapatna 186 dated in 1558 A.D., and 
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E.C. V, Hassan 7, dated in 1561 A.D.), it is doubtful if 
he really ruled for any length of time as Sadasiva was 
co-ruler since 1537 (see below). There are no grants 
issued in his reign, though inscriptions dated in Sada- 
siva’s reign mention his actual rule. He was probably 
set up as independent ruler, thus superseding Sadasiva. 
Hence the fight for the throne which is referred to under 
Saddsiva-lidya, The records, quoted above, speak of him 
as famous for valour ** and as “ ruling the kingdom, his 
form like Manmatha, an abode of learning.” Evidently, 
he was a promising youth of some personal charm and 
beauty, and well educated and wise. ” To the misfortune 
of his subjects,” we hear, “ he, before long, ascended to 
Indra’s abode.” Other inscriptions in this State men¬ 
tioning his rule are E.C. X, Malur 62, dated in 1542 
A.D. in which he is called Venkata-Raya-Maharaya, and 
Sidlaghatta 52, dated 1543 A.D. Both are lithic inscrip¬ 
tions. Malur 62 is dated in Saka 1464, Subhakrit, 
Bhadrapada 12 (September), while Sidlaghatta 52 is dated 
in Sa&a 1464 Subhakrit, Pushya bahula 11 (January). 
Between these two dates, there is an interval of about five 
months. As will be seen from the account of the revolu¬ 
tion given below, he was assassinated by Salakam-Timma 
with a view to himself usurping the throne. The exacst 
date of the death of Venkatadri is not known. Achyuta 
died, as remarked above, about the close of 1541 A.D. 
There are records of Sadasiva dated from about the middle 
of 1542 A.D. This would leave an interval of some six 
months during which the fight for the throne should 
have gone on. Probably, Venkatadri's assassination took 
place about the middle of 1542 A.D. Dated in 1541-2 A.D. 
iSaka 1463, Plava) in Achyuta’s reign, is a record coming 
from Narayanavanam, near Madras, which states that one 
Virupanna founded a town called Venkatadrisamudram 
and constructed there the temple of Venkatesa-Perumal 
for the merit of Venkatadri-raya- Maharaya. He granted. 
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with the permission of Achyuta, a number of villages to 
this temple for meeting the charges incurred in con¬ 
nection with the oiBferings to be made to the gods set 
up by him in it. 1912, Para 56, App. B. No. 373). 

It is evident from this record that both Achyuta and his 
son Venkatadri were alive at the time of this grant. It 
is possible that both died not long after this grant within 
some six months of each other. 

Sadasiva-Ba 3 ’a appears to have been co-ruler with 
Achyuta from about 1537 A.D., as numerous epigraphs 
of his are current from and after that date. 

1906, Para 48, App. A. No. 6; see App. £.C. XII., Mad- 
dagiri 66, dated in 1540). At the end of his reign, he 
was evidently co-ruler with Venkata-Deva-Eaya alias 
Venkatadri. {M,E,B. 1905-6, Paras 48-49). He was the 
successor of Achyuta on the throne, though, as will be 
shown below, his accession was not allowed to go uncon¬ 
tested. He was the son of Eanga-Eaya, or Aliya-Eanga- 
Baya, a brother of Achyuta. Some records suggest 
Aliya-Eanga-Eaya was a brother of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, 
and that Sadasiva was a son of this Aliya-Eanga-Raya. 
(.4.S.I. 1908-09, Page 193 f.n, 8). One record of his 
carries his reign to a period of four years beyond the last 
date hitherto accorded to him, viz., Saka 1493, or A.D. 
1570, (See M.E.B. 1919, Para 45; Copper-plate No. 1 
of 1912-13). This only means the continuance of his 
nominal rule even after Tirumala I had practically 
assumed sovereignty in 1571 A.D. Indeed, certain 
inscriptions, dated in 1575-6 A.D., refer to Sadasiva- 
Eaya as if he was still ruling on the jewel throne at 
Vijayanagar in that year. This would take his period 
of rule into that of Sri-Eanga II. (E.C. X, Chintamani 
82, dated in Saka 1497 Yuva or A.D. 1576. This is a 
lithic record at Bhagtarahalli; Nellore Inscriptions III, 
1175, Podili 19, dated in 1575-76). 
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From certain later copper-plate records, however, it 
would seem that the immediate successor of Achyuta was, 
as before mentioned, his own son Venkatadri (or Chinna- 
Venkatadri) who is said to have ascended the throne for 
some time after Achyuta and died shortly afterwards, 
deeply lamented by his subjects. A record dated in 1561 
A.D. indeed states specifically that when Achyuta died, 
“ his son, famous for valour, Venkata-Deva-Kaya, seated 
himself on his auspicious throne. Venkata-Baya was thus 
ruling the kingdom, his form like Manmatha (Cupid), an 
abode of learning, when, to the misfortune of his subjects 
he before long ascended to Indra’s abode.** (E.G. V, 
Hassan 7). This statement is also found almost in the 
same words in one earlier record, dated in 1558 A.D., 
both records having been drawn up by the Court poet 
Sabhapati. (E.C. IX, Channapatna 186; see also EJ, 
IV, 3). Seeing that the statement is made within 
fifteen years of the death of the prince, and that by the 
Court-poet, who might be presumed to know the 
facts, it cannot be dismissed as without any foundation 
whatever. 

The above records suggest that there should have been 
a struggle to the throne immediately after the death of 
Achyuta, in which Venkatadri was assassinated. That 
there was such a fight is known from three different 
sources:—(1) from Gaspar Correa, whose account has 
been so far misunderstood, chiefly because the relation, 
ships of the several persons mentioned by him could not 
be made out; (2) from contemporary Telugu poems; 
and (3) from contemporary inscriptions. Before the 
story of this revolution is set out, it might be pointed 
out that it has nothing to do with the one that occurred 
at the commencement of Achyuta's reign. The date of 
this revolution is fixed unalterably by the date given by 
Ferishta (t.c., 1635 A.D.), who is confirmed by Nuniz in 
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whose time Achyuta was alive. The confusion arises 
chiefly from the fact that Hama-Baja and his brother, 
the son-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Raya, and the two 
Salaka Tirumala brothers, the brothers-in-law of Achyuta, 
assisted by the other members of their family, figure in 
both the revolutions. The date of the second revolution, 
which occurred after the death of Achyuta, is fixed by 
the date of the death of Achyuta which, we know, from 
both Correa and inscriptions, to be 1542 A.D. If the 
facts that there were two revolutions^ one at the begin'- 
ning of Achyuta*s reign and another at its end^ that the 
first occurred in or about 1535 A.D. and the second in 
1542 A.D., and that the first referred to the succession of 
Achyuta as against that of the “child-king,” the eighteen 
months’ old son of Krishna-Deva-Raya, and the second 
one to the succession of Sadasiva as against that of Ven- 
katadri, the son of Achyuta, are borne in mind, much of 
the confusion surrounding these two revolutions will dis¬ 
appear. It might be added that while in the first revo¬ 
lution—ofl 535 A.D.—Rama-Rajaand his brother fought 
for their infant brother-in-law, in the second one, they 
espoused the cause of their brother-in-law, Sadasiva. 
Also, in the first revolution, there was “ a slave who 
was against them and he was one who had been raised 
by Rama-Raja to the position of governor of the capital 
with charge of the Treasury; there were, in the second, 
the Salaka brothers and other members of the same 
family, one of whom was Saiaka-Tiinma, who evidently 
led the revolution, with the two Salaka-Tirumala brothers. 
A copper-plate grant, dated in 1542-3 A.U., recording 
a grant in favour of Emmebasavendra, a Virasaiva teacher, 
gives the genealogy of Salaka-Tirumala-Raja. Leaving 
aside the legendary progenitors, we have Lakkabhupa, 
husband of Tippamma; their son was Singa-Raja, husband 
of Chennarnbika ; their son vras Salaka-Eiaja, husband of 
Tippambika; these had three sons, Pedda Timma-Ranga, 
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and Tirumala-Raja. {M^A.B. 1917, para 121). The 
Salaka-Eaja of this record is evidently the person from 
whom the Salaka brothers, who figure in the usurpation 
episode, were descended. (See genealogical table of Salaka 
Chiefs at the end of this section). 

According to Gaspar Correa, Achyuta died in 1542 
A.D., leaving a young son (apparently Venkatadri) in the 
power of his uncle (evidently Ranga), brother of Achyuta, 
who, he adds, had been king contrary to right (a 
reference to the successful manner in which he had 
superseded the infant son of Krishna-Deva-Raya). The 
nobles desired to keep the boy at liberty nominating two 
ministers to carry on the government; but the uncle 
disagreed, since in this way he would lose all power and 
he contrived to gain over some partisans to his side. 
The nobles in disgust separated, returned to their estates, 
and in despair of good government, began to assume 
independence, each in his own province. The queen- 
mother of the boy (i.e., Varadamba) begged the Adil Shah 
(i.e., Ibrahim I) to come to her aid and secure the king¬ 
dom for her son, promising him, in return for this favour, 
immense riches. The Sultto set out for this purpose, 
intending to visit Vijayanagar, but on the road he was 
met by emissaries from the minister and bought off with 
lavish gifts. The king by real right (i.c., Sadasiva, for 
Ranga, his father, who had been detained in the Chandra- 
giri prison with his two brothers by Krishna-Deva- 
Raya, was already dead), who had been detained in a 
fortress, was then liberated, and he also sought aid from 
the Sultan of Bijapur. The Sultan set out afresh, nomi¬ 
nally to aid the true king, but really to acquire the king¬ 
dom for himself. The Hindus, in fear for their safety, 
placed on the throne the brother of the dead king (i.a., 
the dead king’s brother's sorij or Sadasiva) and succeeded 
in defeating the Sultan near the capital. The new king 
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(i.e., Sadasiva), in order to strengthen his own position 
for the future, caused the boy, his rival li.e., Venka- 
tadri), to be assassinated, as also two of the latter’s uncles 
and a nephew of the dead king. (These should be the two 
Salaka brothers Tirumala, who were the maternal uncles 
of Venkatadri and the nephew should be a nephew of 
queen Varadamba). Then, in dread of the power of the 
principal nobles, he summoned them to Court, and put 
out the eyes of those who arrived first so that the rest 
returned in great anger to their homes and began to 
intrigue with the Sultan. They urged him to depose 
the tyrant, promising their aid and offering him the king¬ 
dom for himself, if only the country could be freed from 
the monster. The Sultan, accordingly advanced against 
Vi jay anagar, where he was received by many as sovereign; 
but he assumed such intolerant airs that he aroused the 
hatred of all around him, and in the end, was obliged, for 
fear of his own safety, to retire to his own country. 
Meanwhile, a new king had seized the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar, a great lord from Paleacate who had been married 
to a sister of the king that preceded the dead king (which 
would mean Bama-Baja, who was a son-in-law and not a 
brother-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Baya) and in the end, he 
succeeded to the kingdom. (See for Correa’s account, 
A Forgotten Empire, 182-84, where it is summarised from 
his Vol. IV, 247-249 and 276-282). 

Though, as pointed out above, there are mistakes in 
Correa’s account, due to the transmission of the story 
from mouth to mouth, the central part of it seems not to 
be without foundation. The party in favour of Sadasiva 
tried to secure the throne for him, while those in favour 
of Venkatadri, the Salaka brothers and their close rela¬ 
tions, stood out for him, assisted by queen Varadamba* 
Apparently, both called in the aid of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
who, between the two, made some money for himself. 
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helping neither. Though he might have had ulterior 
ideas of usurping the throne itself, he found it impossi¬ 
ble to maintain his position and retired. Meanwhile, 
the party in favour of Sadasiva, i.e., his brother-in-law 
Aliya-Kama-Raja and his brothers Tirumala and Venka- 
tadri (not to be confused with the son of Achyuta) put 
up a fight, Rama-Raja coming up from Pulicat, which 
apparently was included in his charge, and put to death 
the Salaka brothers and their associates and put Sadasiva 
on the throne, thereby making their own position secure. 

The above is substantially confirmed by contemporary Confirmed by 
Telugu poets. In the Vasucharitra, a work dedicated to 
Tirumala, the brother of Riima-Raja, by Bhattu-murti, 
the Court-poet of Rama-Raja, and called on account of 
that as Rdma-Bdja-bliushana^ or the ornament of the 
Court of Rama-Raja, we are told in plain terms that 
Rama-Raja being disappointed with the changes which 
happened on Achyuta’s death, at the time of the coro¬ 
nation, left the capital with his two loving brothers, went 
to Penukonda, and from there to Adoni, and from there 
proceeded against many wicked chiefs {i.e., those who 
had sided his opponents) and defeating them, advanced 
on that treacherous and base man Salaka and put down 
his pride by defeating him and his large armies composed 
of valorous soldiers. Excelling Arjuna, he established 
the Karnata Kingdom once again, and protected all the 
people who surrendered to him, like Rama (the epic 
hero), his story resembling that of the Rdmdyana (in 
that he was instrumental in raising to the throne the 
dethroned king and re-establishing the lost Karnata King¬ 
dom). (See Sources, 217-8). The suggestion is that 
Rama-Raja, in putting down Salaka, put down a person 
who tried to usurp the throne of Karnata and thus 
restored the kingdom to the rightful king. In the Narasa- 
bhupdllyamuj the same poet (Bhattu-murti) again refers 
M. or, VOL. II. 127 
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to how Bama-Baja put down the base and wicked Salaka- 
Timma and killed him and how he saved the Karnata 
country. He gives in this work the full name of Salaka- 
Timma, whereas in the Vasucharitramu^ he calls him 
merely Salaka. (See Sources^ 225-7). In interpreting 
the above quoted passage from the VasucharitramUj the 
Editor of the Sources has taken it to refer to the corona¬ 
tion of Bdma-Bdja (see page 216) and not the coronation 
which followed on the death of Achyuta, which the con¬ 
text shows, is really the case. Moreover, Bama-Baja was 
himself never crowned but w’as only de facto sovereign 
during the time Sadasiva was king. Another poem that 
refers to the same incident is the Narapatimjayamu (or 
Bdma>~rdjlyamu) ^ written by Venkayya at the command of 
Bama-Baja. It is a poem detailing the conquests of 
Bama-Baja, who is called Narapati as the Muhammadan 
Sultans were called Asvapatis and the Kalinga king 
Gajapati, In this poem, we are told that Bama-Baja, 
assisted by his brothers Tirumala and Venkatadri, 
defeated and tore to pieces the forces of Salaka- Vibhu'- 
Timma-Bdja Salaka-Baja-Timma-Baja) and captured 

the fortresses of Gooty, Penukonda, Gandikota, Kurnool 
and Adoni and won great renown. (See Sources^ 185-6). 
A more prosaic account is given in the Telugu Chronicle 
called the Annals of Hande An^ntdpuram, This 
Chronicle states that Chinna-Devi and Tirumala-Devi, 
the queens of Krishna-Deva-Kaya, were anxious that 
Aliya-Bama-Raja, who had married the daughter 
of Tirumala-Devi, should, as the elder son-in-law 
of the family, rule the State, helped by Tirumala, 
his younger brother, who had married the daughter of 
Chinna-Devi. But Salakam Timmayya, who had been 
the treasurer of the court, taking advanta-ge of his posi¬ 
tion, secured control over the army and attempted to 
imprison Bama-Baja and Tirumala. Learning this, the 
latter fled from the city and after a sojourn in Penukonda, 
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collected forces and then took Adoni, where they can¬ 
toned for four months and on the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments from Kurnool and Gadwal, advanced on the 
capital. Salakam-Timmaya, meanwhile, obtained the 
help of the five Muhammadan Sultans, promising them 
to hand over the kingdom to them if they assisted him 
against Bama-Gaja. The Muhammadan forces, accord¬ 
ingly, advanced on the capital, and encamped within three 
miles of it. On this, Bama-Raja, assisted hy a chief called 
Haiide Hanumappa, who was apparently a great hero, 
encamped within six miles of the capital, on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra. Salakam^Timmayya's forces form¬ 
ing the first line were to deliver the attack, being joined 
afterwards by their allies, the Muhammadans. Knowing 
this, Bama-Baja forestalled and charged the enemy’s 
troops, who, it is said, fearing that the Golla (i.c., 
Treasurer) wanted to usurp the kingdom for himself as 
he was rich, deserted in a body and Salakam-Timmayya 
was killed in the fight. On hearing this, the queens 
ordered the ministers (evidently the two Salaka brothers 
Tirumala) to hand over the city to Bama-Raja and Tiru- 
mala-Baja and this they did. (See Sources, 178-181). 
Though the two dates mentioned in this Chronicle are 
wrong, there is Uu reason to doubt the main incidents 
set out in it, the more so as they are corroborated from 
independent sources. 

Bamayamatya, the governor of Kondavidu and author 
of 8var<imelakdldnidhi, who continued in office during 
the reign of Sadasiva, and wrote his work at the instance 
of Bama-Baja and completed it in 1549 A.D., also refers 
to the same incidents. He says that Bama-Baja left 
Vidyapura (t.c., Vijayanagar) with his two brothers and 
went to the fortress of Gooty, and after conquering 
those who had proved traitors to the sovereign {Swami 
droha krutaha), placed the helpless king Sadasiva 
{Saddsivani'ahipdlananirdldmba) on the Karnata throne 
M. or. voii. II. 127* 
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{Bhadrdsajxam Karndte). (See Soxirces^ 190-1). The 
name of the traitor is not mentioned, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that the reference is to Salaka-Timma. 

The significance of the five passages translated from 
the three poems and the Chronicle is great. They refer to 
the story of the defeat of Salaka-Timma and the corona¬ 
tion of Sadasiva-Baya at the hands of Bama-Baja and 
his brothers. Though the poets wrote from a sufficiency 
of facts before them, they only outline the main points 
in the story. The arrangements arrived at by Salaka- 
Timma at first for the coronation of Venkatadri, the son 
of Achyuta, and after his assassination, the perpetu¬ 
ation of liimself and his relations, the Salaka-Tirumala 
brothers did not please Bama-Baja. Bama-Baja, naturally, 
espoused the cause of Sadasiva, whose accession to the 
throne meant the perpetuation of himself and his brothers. 
Escaping forced imprisonment, he retired to Penukonda 
and from there to Adoni and with his allies, turned up 
against the Salaka leaders and their forces, and defeating 
them, killed Venkatadri and the Salaka chiefs and put 
Sadasiva, his owm protege, on the throne. The Salaka- 
Timma, the person mentioned in the poems and the 
Telngu Chronicle, and characterized in the poems as 
wicked,” base ” and ‘‘treacherous,” has been again 
and again identified by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri as Salaka- 
Tirumala, the elder of the two brothers-in-law of Achyuta. 
But there is, so far as can be made out, no ground for 
this identification, though it has to be added that the 
terms “ Timma ” and “ Tiruraala ” appear to be used 
in certain cases synonymously. As there is a Salaka- 
Timma also, termed as a MahdrdsUy it is possible he is 
the person referred to. (See above xmdev Achyuta-Deva- 
Raya). He probably took the most prominent part with 
the Salaka-Tirumala brothers in arranging for the 
coronation of Venkatadri and after his assassination, 
attempted to usurp the throne himself and thus incurred 
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the great displeasure of Eama-Baja and his brothers. 
Hence the denunciations heaped on him in the poems. 
Apparently, all the Salaka chiefs—Timma, the two 
Tirumala brothers, and Eaghupati-rajayya—shared the 
fate of Venkatadri and with it, the attempted usurpation 
of the kingdom by Salaka-Timma for himself and his 
family was finally set at rest. Hence the title assumed 
by Eama-Eaja as the Restorer of the Karndta Kingdom.. 

Faint echoes of these events are to be heard in certain 
stray copper-plate and lithic records. One lithic inscrip¬ 
tion, which comes from Markapur, which furnishes us with 
a genealogy of the Karnata kings, states of Eama-Eaja 
that he “ subdued in town Vidyanagara (or Vijayanagara) 
Timma, ‘ who sinned against his lord ’ and the whole of 
the Salaka family and gave away the wealth of Karnata 
to the learned who sought his protection.” (M.E.B. 
1905 ; No. 164 of 1905). Other records mention that 
“ Sadasiva was anointed to the throne by his brother-in- 
law Eama-Eaja and other chief ministers (of Vijaya¬ 
nagara). (E.l. IV, 3, f.n. 2). The claim made in the 
Vasucharitramu and the Narasabhupdliyamu that 
Eama-Eaja restored the Karnata-rajya ” after killing 
Salaka-Timma is also confirmed in epigraphic records. 
After the assassination of Venkatadri, whose cause he 
first espoused, Salaka-Timma, as we have seen, tried to 
usurp the throne for himself and for his own family as 
against the rightful owner, Sadasiva, the nephew of 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya and the eldest surviving male repre¬ 
sentative of the Karndta dynasty and his death put an end 
to that attempt. This fact is brought out in the title of 
Prdjyakarndtardjya-sthdpandchdrya (or establisher of 
the great empire of Karnata) (M.E.B. 1925, Para 34; 
App. A, Copper-plate 12, dated in 1455 A.D.) which 
might be compared with “ the restorer of the whole of 
the Karnata country ” of the Narasabhupdliyamu, and 
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“ who took on himself the restoration of the Karnata 
kingdom,’* which occurs in the Vasucharitramu in 
connection with the description of the deeds of 
Bama-Baja. 

The actual date of the capture by Sadasiva-Baya of 
Vi jayanagar took place not long before Monday Gth August 
1543 A.D.; for we hear that, on that date, a grant was 
made by one of his feudatories to a temple, on the joyous 
occasion when the royal communication reached him of 
Sadasiva-Raya’s capturing Vijayanagara. {M.E.B. ]916, 
Para 70; App. C. No. 213 of 1916). Probably, his 
coronation followed shortly afterwards, which would 
mean that the dispute about the succession lasted over a 
year. 

Salaka-Timma was, accordingly, the chief agent in the 
revolution in which the two Salaka-Tirurnala brothers 
probably took part. Varadambika called in the aid 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah to put him down, but as Correa 
mentions, he was, on the road, bought off by Salaka- 
Timma and induced to return home. Thus foiled, Vara- 
dambika’s last chance of succour was lost. She was pro¬ 
bably put to death with her son, Yenkata-Deva-fiaya, 
Salaka-Timma, at the same time, killing two of his 
paternal uncles and a cousin as well. (E.L IX, 340, 
Text verse 30). Whether Eanga, the father of Sadasiva, 
was also despatched by him is not clear. Sadasiva, who 
should have been amongst those whose lives had been 
canvassed, escaped. If Ferishta is to be believed, Ven- 
kata-Deva-Baya was strangled by Tirnma, a.nd it is 
perhaps, this horrible act that is referred to by the words 
“ wicked,” ” base ” and “ treacherous ” in the literary 
poems of the period quoted above and it is possibly to 
this deed, the Markapur record refers when it states that 
Salaka-Timma “sinned against his lord.” (M,EM, 1905, 
No. 164 of 1905). The object of Salaka-Timma was to 
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do away wifch all the members of the royal family and to 
make himself or one of the Salaka Tirumala brothers, 
the king. It was this deeply-laid plot of obliterating the 
royal family, with which Bama-Baja was closely con¬ 
nected by marriage, and substitute his own, that raised his 
ire against Salaka-Timma and induced bim, as the same 
Markapur record puts it, to do away with “ the whole of 
the Salaka family ** {ibid,), and restore the Karnata 
kingdom in the person of Sadasiva. 

The killing of Salaka-Timma and his confederates was Aiiya-Rama- 
evidently followed by the restoration of Sadasiva by Jtgint^and 
Kama-Kaja. Sadasiva, who had escaped from the cruel usurper, 
hands of Salaka-Timma, had taken refuge, according to 
Correa, in a part of the empire “ towards the kingdom 
of Orissa.** This might be taken to mean the province 
of KondavTdu, and from there, he had been removed by 
Bama-Kaja, to Gooty, where be was apparently hidden 
by Bama-Eaja, who had control over that fortress. On 
the way, they appear to have halted at Tirupati, where 
the first coronation of Sadasiva took place before the god 
there, the Brahmans giving him a “ hundred bulls loaded 
with gold pieces.** From there, Eama-Raja, leaving 
Sadasiva at Gooty, proceeded against Salaka-Timma at 
Vijayanagar and there attacked and killed him and his 
associates. It is possible that Sadasiva joined him in the 
State entry into the capital, immediately it fell; for an 
inscription dated on Monday 6th August ] 543 A.D. states 
that the grant mentioned in it was made by the Tiruppa- 
kuli chief “ on the joyous occasion when the royal com¬ 
munication reached him of Sadasiva’s capturing Vijaya- 
nagara.** (See above ; M.E,R. 1916, App. C. No. 213 of 
1916). There he was installed on the throne and recrowned 
by Bama-Baja and the chief ministers, aindtyatilakaih, as 
almost all the copper-plate grants put it. (See E.C. IV, 
Nagamangala 58, for the Honnenahalli grant, dated in 
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1545 A.D.; EJ, 341, for the Kanuma grant, dated in 
1548 A.D.; E,C. IX, Channapatna 186, for the Malur 
grant, dated in 1558 A.D.; and E.C, V, Hassan 7, for 
the Hassan grant dated in 1561 A.D.). These grants 
describe in vivid language this great act of Kama-Raja. 
They speak of him as the ornament of the earth, as the 
protector of the Lakshmi of the great Karnata kingdom, as 
possessing valour, generosity and mercy. The sugges¬ 
tion seems to be that the deed was done by him as 
became a great and a generous Kshatriya, and as became 
the husband of his (Sadasiva’s) sister. The installation 
is also spoken of as “ KHptclbhisheka-Kramah ” or 
“ Kliptdbhishekdtsavah” though it is added lower down 
in the same grants that the tears of joy shed by the people 
at the time of his coronation anointing so flooded the earth 
as to make her appear as the queen who was (being) 
anointed with him. Evidently, the act was not only felt 
to be a just and generous one on the part of Rama-Raja his 
confrere but also welcomed with great joy and satisfaction 
by the subjects. Nor could it well have been otherwise 
especially after the bloody deeds of Salaka-Timma 
and his confederates. 

of Sadfi- The date of the coronation at Vijayanagar is fixed by 
^ record dated Saka 1466, Sobhakritu, in the month of 
Simha (or Srdvana) Su. 6, Monday, corresponding to 
Monday, 6th August 1543 A.D. (M.E.R. 1916; App. C. 
No. 213 of 1916). As mentioned above, this record 
states that on hearing the joyous tidings of Sadasiva’s 
capture of Vijayanagara, he made the grant registered in 
it. So the date of the coronation cannot be far removed 
from it. Dated in the previous year is a record from 
Seringapatam {E.C. Ill, Seringapatam 42), which gives 
the full imperial titles to Sadasiva. Its Saka year, how¬ 
ever, has been read by Mr. Rice as 1464 (the last two 
figures being doubtful as they have been filled up by him 
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and put in brackets) but the cyclic year is Subhakritu 
and the lUvonth and the date Srdvana-bahula 1. The 
Saka year (expired) should accordingly be 1465. The 
cyclic year being Subhakritu (current), the date of this 
record would be July 1542 A.D. The coronation would, 
therefore, have taken place about July 1542. TheTirup- 
pakuli record probably fixes up, not the date of corona¬ 
tion and the gift that the chief made in honour of it, but 
of the registration of the latter in the temple in which it 
is engraved. At the date of his coronation, Sadasiva was, 
according to Correa, only about sixteen years of age. 
Cffisar Frederick, however, states he was “ very young,” 
while the Golconda historian, whose account Briggs has 
given in his translation of Ferishta, says he was a child 
in arms. {Ferishta, III, 381). Rama-liaja, accordingly 
assumed the office of Protector and subsequently usurped 
the throne itself. The successive stages by which he 
managed to do this are discernible from the inscriptional 
records of the period. As Father Heras has pointed out, 
during the first stage, which probably lasted from 1542 
to 1550 A.D., he was only Regent. During this period, 
Sadasiva is described as ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom and the grants are made by Rama-Raja under 
the orders of Sadasiva and Rama-Raja styles himself 
only as the agent of Sadasiva, or agent for the affairs of 
Sadasiva’s kingdom, or administrator (Kfthamdpati), 
(E.C, XI, Chitaldrug 110, dated in 1546 A.D.; E.C. 
XII, Tiptur 126, dated in 1545 A.D.; E.C, VI, Tarikere 
13, dated in 1545 A.D.; E,G, IV, Nagamangala 58, dated 
in 1545 A.D.). Sadasiva resided at the capital during 
this period, from where he issued his orders to the 
Regent. At the end of this period, he could have been 
about 24 years of age, taking Correa’s statement of his 
being sixteen at his coronation as correct. He probably 
made himself felt at about this time and he was accord- 
ingly put in prison. According to Couto, his prison was 
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a strongly fortified tower, probably at the capital, with 
iron doors and surrounded by sentries. However, the 
treatment he received while in prison was one befitting 
his rank. (Father Heras, Aravidu Dynasty^ 31 f,n, 1 
quoting Purchas, His Pilgrimmes,^. 93,etc.). Authorities 
differ as to who was responsible for thus imprisoning 
him. Couto blames Bama-Baja solely for it. There 
seems to be truth in this accusation, as we find even his 
two brothers, Tirurnala and Venkatadri, rebelling against 
him, apparently on this very account. Thus began the 
second period, probably about 1550 and ended in or about 
1563 A.D. During this interval, we find Bama-Baia 
claiming equality with Sadasiva. Grants accordingly 
ran in their joint names or for the merit of both, the 
genealogies of both Sadasiva and Bama-Baja being given 
in them. (E.C. IV, Gundlupet 54, dated in 1551; E.I. 
XIV, 210, the Bevinahalli grant dated in 1551 A.D.). 
Occasionally, grants are made only in his name or that 
merit might accrue to him alone. (E.C. XI, Molkalmuru 
1, dated 1557). As above stated, his brothers apparently 
did not much relish this summary supersession of the 
lawful king. In 1551, they obtained control of Adoni 
and collecting forces, compelled several other chiefs to 
submit to them. Bama-Baja, who was away from the 
capital at the time, came back and with the aid of a 
detachment under Kabulkhan, entitled Ain-ul-Mulk, 
obtained from Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golconda, advanced 
on Adoni and reduced it after a siege of six months. 
The two brothers yielded and were duly forgiven by 
Bama-Baja. Whether this story, told by a contemporary 
historian of Golconda (Briggs, Ferishta, III. 387-8), is 
true or not, it is possible that the two brothers did not 
desire to go too far. Father Heras has suggested that as 
Sadasiva had made the grant mentioned in the Mamidi- 
pundi copper-plates at the request of Tirurnala, there was 
reason for gratefulness on his part. {Nellore Inscriptions^ 
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I. copper-plate No. 14, dated 1549-60, page 98). It is 
true that this grant was made by Sadasiva at the request 
of Timmardja who is identified by Messrs. Butterworth 
and Venugopal Chetti with Tirumala, the younger brother 
of Bama-Raja. But it is a question, if the Timmaraja 
referred to, is not Timma, who is called Timmadhisa in 
the Vasucharitramu^ the other brother of Sadasiva. 
There is no reason why we should identify Tirumala 
with Timma, when there is a Timma also as his brother, 
though the genealogists usually describe him as an 
elder brother and not younger as mentioned in this 
grant. (It is probably this Timmaraja who remitted the 
tax on the barbers in different villages in 1547 A.D. 
(See Rangachar, Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency, 
I. 626, No. 568). His eldest brother Kdna was also a 
subordinate ruler. He is called Rama-Raja Konappa- 
Deva-Maharfija in a record dated in 1553 A.D., i.e., 
Kdnappa, grandson of Rama-Raya, the latter being the 
grand-father of Aliya Rama-Raja and his four brothers. 
(See M,E,B. No. 327 of 1901). However this may be, 
it is quite possible that Tirumala and his brother Venka- 
tadri did not see eye to eye with Rama-Raja, the elder 
brother, and did hold out against him, though only unsuc¬ 
cessfully. If the Golconda historian quoted before is to 
be believed, they were excused by Rama-Raja for reasons 
purely personal to himself. He suggests that Rama- 
Raja was anxious to strengthen his owm power by the 
reduction of many troublesome neighbours, and the 
elevation of his own adherents and relatives (Briggs, 
Ferishta, III, 381), and as such would not have desired 
to lose such close and useful relations as his two younger 
brothers. 

The third stage was reached about 1563 A.D., when 
we see Rama-Raja described as supreme ruler with all 
the imperial titles. (J5.C. XII, Tumkur 44, dated in 
1462-3 A.D.). Sadasiva is not so much as mentioned in 
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it. He is similarly described in another record dated in 
1566 A.D., where also the name of Sadasiva is omitted 
(JE.C. VIII, Channagiri 62). Caesar Frederick states that 
Eama “ sate in the Royal throne, and was called the 
king.’* There is so far no record of his coronation and 
it is possible he avoided it, as Sadasiva, though hardly 
ever seen by his subjects, was still alive. Couto states 
that Rama-Raja and his two younger brothers saw him 
once a year in his prison and there did homage to him. 
(VI. 3B3). It was during this period that Rama-Raja 
appears to have issued the gold coin familiarly known as 
the Gandikota pagoda, which had the figure of Vishnu 
standing under a canopy on the obverse. (C. J. Brown, 
Coins of India, 64). 

Rama-Raja, who thus usurped the throne, claims 
descent from a long and distinguished line of ancestors, 
who had seen service in the State. Tata-Pinnama, the 
founder of the family, is credited in the lidmardjlyamu 
with having defeated and captured the seven constituents 
of royalty of an unidentified chief called Cheruku Racha 
Nayaka. His son was Somadeva (or Sotnideva), who is 
said to have gained victories over many chiefs, among 
them being a Muhammadan. The greatest exploit attri¬ 
buted to him was the capture of seven forts (later des¬ 
cribed as a feat performed by him in 07ie day), all pro¬ 
bably situated in the debatable land between Vijayanagar 
and the Bahmani kingdoms. He was probably a contem¬ 
porary of Harihara II. (See Sources, 80, f.n,). Passing over 
the periods of his son Raghavadeva and the latter*s son 
Pinnama II, we come to Aravlti Bukka, who was one of 
the Governors of Saluva-Narasimha, the founder of the 
second Dynasty. He is said to have taken part in the 
coronation of Krishna-Deva-Raya in 1510 A.D., and so 
should have lived to a fairly long age. He was probably 
a local ruler with his seat at Aravidu, which has been 
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identified with the village of the same name, 16 miles 
from Rayaohoti, in the Cuddapah District. (Nellore Ins., 
1.32, f.7i. 2). It was from this place that the Aravidu 
dynasty took its name. Aravidu-Bukka had two sons, 
Singa-Raja and Rama-Raja, of whom the former became 
the founder of the Nandyala branch. (See A.S,I. 3908-9, 
Table, p. 20). His other son, Bama-Rajal, is described to 
have won a notable success over the Sapada,identified with 
the Sultan of Golconda. He had three sons, of whom 
Timma-Raja was the eldest. His son was Vitthala, the 
conqueror of Tiruvadirajya. The third was Sriranga or 
Ranga I. Ranga I married, according to the Vasuchari- 
tramu^ Timmamma (or Tirumalamba), by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters. (See Sources, 217-221). 
The sons were Kdna, Timma, (Aliya) Rama-Raja, Tiru- 
mala and Venkatadri. (See genealogical tree appended to 
H. Krishna Sastri’s article on the Second Vijayanagar 
Dynasty in A. 8 . 1. 1908-9, page 201). Like Ranga I, 
who is described as a great warrior and was probably a 
Governor (Mahamandalesvara) under Krishna-Deva- 
Raya (FerishtaHl, 81, also see M.E.B. 1906 ; No. 156 of 
1905), his son Rama-Raja became a noted soldier. If 
the Golconda historian is to be believed, he was at first 
in the service of Kuli Kutb Shah, Sultan of Golconda. 
Having been defeated in a fight with the Adil Shah’s 
troops, he was, it is said, discharged from the Golconda 
service, from where he turned towards Vijayanagar, 
Krishna-Deva-B ay a entertained him and forming a^high 
opinion of him, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
{Ferishta III, 382-3). There is nothing inherently 
improbable in this story as Hindus and Muhammadans 
sought, about this period of history, service under rulers 
of either persuasion as they desired. Ranga I, the 
father of Rama-Raja, was, as we have seen, a minister 
under Krishna-Deva-Raya, and the latter might, accord¬ 
ingly, have taken some interest in the young man, whom 
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he might have subsequently chosen as his son-in-law. 
Hence the sobriquet of “ Aliya ” by which he appears to 
have been popularly known in his own time. Besides 
Tirumalamba, he married, according to the lidmardjl- 
yamii, one Appalamba, daughter of Peddanandi-Ilaju of 
the Jillela family, and Kondamma and Lakshmamma, 
daughters of Timma of the Pochiraju family. By Tiru- 
malamba, he had two sons Krishnaraya (apparently 
named after his grandfather) andPedda Timrnaraja. (See 
Sources, 184). Not much is known of the first of these. 
Pedda Timma, however, appears to have ruled over a part 
of Cuddapah District (Inscriptions in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, I, 618, No. 492). Appalamba bore him two 
sons, while by Kondamma, he had two sons Konda 
and Timma. These became governors of Anegundi 
and Raichur respectively. By Dakshmamma, he had 
one son Kanga IV, whose sons were Venkata II and 
Venkata III. He had thus five sons by his four wives 
and all these appear to have been active in the service of 
the Kmpire. According to the Golconda historian (Briggs, 
Ferishta HI, 408 and 463), he had, besides, two daughters, 
married respectively to Jotumraj, who was deputed to 
invade Devarakonda and Indrakonda, and Buswunt-Raj, 
the governor of Nandyal and Kurnool. Rama-Raja’s 
younger brother Tirumala, had, as we have seen, 
been married to Vengalamba, another daughter of 
Krishna-Deva-Raya and queen Chinna-Devi. He had 
four sons, named Raghunatha, Sriranga (Ranga I), Rama- 
Raya and Venkata-Deva-Raya. He had also a daughter, 
married to Nagarajayya-Deva-Maharaya (M,E.B, No. 411 
of 1911). Venkatadri, the other brother of Rama-Raja, 
is said to have married two ladies Rangamma and Krish- 
narnma, by whom he had two sons Rangappa and Rama. 
(See Sources, 222; Nellore Inscriptions, I, 30), 

At the time Sadasiva's reign begins, we hear of Rama- 
Raja as advancing from Pulicat and taking charge of 
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affairs at the capital. But before that, in the reign of 
Achyuta, he was evidently in charge of an expedition 
to the Travancore country and later engaged in suppres¬ 
sing certain insurrections not far from the capital. 
(Briggs, Ferishta, III, 80). This is confirmed by Couto, 
who speaks of Rama-Raja as a great general of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya and as governing over a province of the 
Badaguas and Teligas northerners and Telugus). 
The province should have been Udayagiri, where a lithic 
inscription dated in 1543 A.D. has been found, stating 
that he was ruling over that fortress. 207 of 

1892; see also Liscriptions in Madras Presideytcy II, 
1153, No. 781). As another Ramaraju Tirnmaya-deva 
Maharajulu garu (probably a cousin of his) is also men¬ 
tioned as ruling over that fortress, it might be inferred 
that the real charge was in the latter, though Rama- 
Raja was responsible for the administration, and absent 
probably at the capital. 

The administration of Rama-Raja, both as regent and 
as usurper of the Kingdom, apparently seems to have 
run on the traditional lines. Grants of money, land or 
taxes to temples and learned Brahmans continued to be 
made as usual. Among the more notable remissions of 
taxation during this period was the tax on barbers, which 
is found mentioned in a large number of records. 
According to one of these, it is said that Rama-Raja was 
pleased with the proficiency of Mangala Timmoja, 
Hommoja, and Bharroja in shaving the chin and pardoned 
them from payment of all taxes. He also requested 
King Sadasiva-Raya to extend the same privilege to the 
barbers throughout the kingdom. {I,A, X. 65; A,S.L 
1908-9, p. 198. f.n, 5; Nellore Inscriptions II. 664; E.C, 
XI, Molakalmuru 6). It is stated in one record, dated in 
1540 A.D., that the exemption included the payment of 
Katta mcraSy horn tax, Kanike, Khaddayam and the vetti 
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tax and that the royal decree was to take eflfe ^t through- 
out the kingdom and inscriptions were to be set up in 
•famous places and that local governors and feudatories 
were to give effect to it by putting up lithic inscriptions 
in their areas. {Nellore Inscriptions II, Gbl. Kanigiri 
20). As the earliest inscription granting this exemption 
is dated in 1545 A.D., it would seem that, wiM'in about 
ten years from then, it had been extended to the whole 
kingdom. (E.C. VI, Tarikere 18, d.ited in 1545 A.D.; 
E.C. XII, Tiptur 126, dated in 1645 A.D,: E.C. XI, 
Holalkere 110, dated ia 1546: Nellore Inscriptions, 11. 
6G4, Kanigiri 20, dated in 1554 A.D.; ibid. Ill, 1195, 
Podili, 35 dated in 1547-48 A.D. and numerous other 
inscriptions). 

That the capital continued to be a place of great 
attraction, both for its trade and for its architectural 
grandeur, is also attested to by foreign visitors. Accord¬ 
ing to the SvaramUa-kaldnidhi, Eama-Kaja had a palace 
built for himself at Vijayanagar by his minister Ramaya- 
matya. It was, we are told, called Batna Kuta and 
excelled even Vaijayanti, the palace of the Gods. It was 
surrounded, it is said, by extensive gardens, adorned with 
fine statues and constructed tanks, which abounded with 
swans. (See Sources, 190-193). We have a description of 
the city by Caesar Frederick, the Italian traveller, as he 
saw it two years after its destruction, which will be 
found quoted below. Even in its ruined state, it appears 
to have impressed him as a magnificent one. It should 
have been something good and splendid to have wrung 
from him the remark, “ I have seen many kings* courts, 
and yet have I seen none in greatness like to this 
Bezeneger.** Of its trade, the same traveller writes: — 

** The Merchandize that went every yeere from Goa to 
Bezenegar were Arabian Horses, Velvets, Damasks, and Sat- 
tens, Armesine (a sort of Bengal tafetta) and pieces of China, 
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Saffron, and scarletts; and from Bezenegar they had in Turkie 
for their commodities, Jewels and Pagodas (gold coins), which 
be Ducats of Gold ; the Apparell that they use in Bezenegar is 
Velvet, Satton, Damaske, Scarlet, or white Bumbast cloth, 
according to the estate of the person, with long Hats on their 
heads called Colas (Kullayi), made of Velvet, Satten, Damaske, 
or Scarlet, girding themselves instead of girdles with some 
fine white Bumbast cloth; they have breaches after the order 
of the Turkes; they wear on their feet plain high things 
called of them Aspergh and at their ears they have hanging 
great plentie of Gold.’* (Purchas, Bis Pilgrimmes, X. 97-8). 

Bama-Baja was a great warrior and the greater part 
of his time, as Begent and as usurper of supreme power, 
was spent in wars. He is repeatedly praised in the 
records of the period and in later records as having 
subdued many enemies who are described as ** a pest to 
the world,” ** dangerous to the world,” “ a scourge to 
the earth,” or “ thorns of the world” (EJ. XVI, 319; 

EJ. Ill, 252; EJ. XII, 186; E.C. X, Mulbagal60). 

Ferishta seems to confirm these claims when he states 
that Bama-Baja ” reduced all the Bajas of the Earnatik 
to his yoke.” (Ill, 125). Apart from the petty 
insurrections he might have put down, there is scarcely 
any doubt that he engaged in wars in the extreme 
south, including Travancore and Ceylon and on the 
Fisheries Coast in what is now the South Kanara 
District. 

The war against the Tiruvadi king was renewed during Expedition 
this reign. Either that king made another incursion T’^vancore, 
into the Pandyan kingdom, or had failed to pay the 1543-1548 a.d. 
tribute agreed upon, with the consequence that an expe¬ 
dition was sent against him. The expedition was in 
charge of Vittaladeva-Maharaja, a cousin, not son of 
Bama-Baja. (ilf.E.JB. 1900, Para 78; ilf.JSJ.B. 1911, Para 
56; M,E.R. 1912, Para 57). His full name was Bama- 
Baja-Timmaraja-Vitthala-Deva-Maharaja, i,e., Vitthala, 

M. or. VOL. II. 128 
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the son of Timmaraja and the grandson of Bacna-Baja I, 
Rama-Raja II being also grandson of Rama-Raja I, by 
another son {see Pedigree of A ravtdu Dynastg). Vitthala 
was evidently a distinguished general, whose victorious 
“ campaign commenced in Anantasayanam (Trevandrum) 
in the south and ended at Mudugal in the north.” (M.E.R. 
1900, Para 79). He was, just prior to taking up this 
post, evidently in charge of the Penukonda province 
(1643-4 A.D.). (M.E.R. 1902, App. A. No. 340 of 1901). 
Another record dated in 1558 A.D., which comes from 
Cuddapah and refers to Ramaraja-Timmaraja, has been 
set down to him by Mr. Rangachariar. (Inscriptions in 
Madras Presidency I, 601 No, 322). This, however, 
cannot be correct, as, from 1543 A.D., when he headed the 
expedition against the king of Tiruvadi, he continued in 
charge of the southern viceroyalty for about 12 years, 
which takes us to 1567 A.D. The king of Travancore 
at the time was Bhutula Vira Sri Vira Kerala-Varma 
alias Unni Kerala-Varma. Visvanatha Nayak, the 
Vijayanagar governor of Madura, either sent a detach¬ 
ment in support of Vitthala or himself joined with his 
own forces, the invading army. (M,E,B, 1912,17 of 1912 
dated in 1563 A.D.). Evidently, Krishnappa, son of 
Visvanatha, also accompanied Vitthala in some capacity 
or other and served under him, as he is spoken of in the 
Krishnapuram plates of Sadasiva-Raya to have deprived 
the insolent king of the Tiruvadirajya of the constituent 
parts of his kingdom. (J5./. IX, 341). Vitthala had also, 
serving under him, his younger brother Chinna-Timma, 
who is mentioned in Yddavdbhyudaya-Vydkhya as having 
planted a pillar of victory in the mountains of Malaya, 
(i.e., Travancore). (M,E.R. 1911, App. B. No. 250 of 
1910, dated in 1545 A.D. Inscriptions in Madras Presi¬ 
dency I. 402, No. 717). Sadasiva Nayaka of Keladi also 
appears to have taken part in this expedition as he is also 
spoken of in the Sivatattvaratndkara to have defeated 
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the Keralas and planted a pillar of victory in that coun¬ 
try. (See Sources, 195). A Brahman of Tiruvidaimarudiir 
seems to have also fought on Vitthala’s side throughout 
his campaign and eventually obtained from Vitthala the 
gift of two villages for the temple at the place he came 
from. {M.E,B. 1900, Para 78; M.E.R, 1895, App. B. 
No. 140 of 1895 dated in 1543-4 A.D.). Vitthala entered 
Travancore by the Aramboli (or the Aruvaymoli) 
Pass, the people fleeing before him with their belongings. 
St. Francis Xavier, who was an eye-witness, describes 
the pitiful condition of the poor Christians who were be- 
taki'ig themselves to the forests northward. The Holy 
Father was befriended by Unni Kerala-Varma, the Tiru- 
vadi, w’ho said that the only help he could render was to 
offer prayers to relieve his anxiety. As Vitthala’s forces 
I'eached Kottar, at present a suburb of Nagercoil, the 
vanguard suddenly stopped, unable to proceed further^ 
Soon the reason for the halt came forth. “ A tall majes** 
tic man dressed in black appeared in front of us,'’ they 
said, “ who reprimanded us and ordered us to retire at 
once.’* The officers of the army could then realize that 
the fact was true, for Xavier was still standing in front of 
the army in gigantic form and dignified countenance 
barring the way to the capital. Vitthala and his forces 
were instinctively compelled to turn back and retreat. 
The Rev. Father Henry Heras, S.J., the latest writer on 
the subject, suggests that '' the account cannot be taken 
but literally, though no miracle is to be supposed to 
explain the case.” (The Aravldu Dynasty, 147,/.?i. 5). 
Whether it is to be taken literally or as reminiscent of a 
diplomatic mission on the part of Xavier, for which, 
however, there is no evidence whatever, quite apart from 
the incident itself, there is scarcely any doubt that the 
troops were checkmated and retreated. The war ended, 
evidently without a formal battle—though the planting 
of pillars of victory is proclaimed by more than one chief 
M. or. VOL, II. 128*. 
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who followed the expedition. Unni Kerala-Varma was, 
it is said, delighted beyond measure. He received in 
person Xavier and embracing him, said, “They call me 
the Great King,” but hereafter, they will always call you, 
“the Great Father.” Accordingly, a proclamation by the 
king was issued that Xavier should be so called by all 
his subjects and that he should be obeyed everywhere as 
if he were the sovereign. Whether true or not, this 
statement testifies to the warm regard and friendship 
that undoubtedly existed between Xavier and Unni Kerala- 
Varma, which in itself is proved by Xavier’s own letters. 
(See Ihid. 147). Peace pourparlers followed and an 
envoy was sent to Vitthala at Tuticorin, Xavier arrang¬ 
ing for his conveyance by a special boat. It was feared 
that Vitthala was going full speed by sea to attack the 
Tiruvadi and to renew hostilities. But the death, at 
about this time, of Unni Kerala Varma brought matters 
to a pause. His successor, Bhutala Vira, one of whose 
inscriptions dated in 1547 A.D. has been found in Tinne- 
velly, perhaps, marks the end of the war and the signing 
of the treaty of peace. Tinnevelly was ceded for ever to 
Vijayanagar, which in return agreed not to molest the 
Tiruvadi, the payment of the annual tribute being also 
agreed to by him ; and to seal the arrangements thus come 
to, the Tiruvadi celebrated in the Sthanunatha temple at 
Suchindram the birthday of Vitthala. (M.J5.22. 1896, 
App. B. No, 64, dated in Kollam 722, or A.U. 1546-7, 
recording a gift of land for offerings at the temple on the 
birthday of Vitthalesvara-Maharaja by Bhutala-Vira- 
Bamavarman.) About the same time—1547-8 A.D.— 
Visvanatha-Nayak of Madura should have been appointed 
amarandydk or governor of Tiruvadi-desa. {M,E.B. 
1912; App. C. No. 17, dated 1563 A.D.). Apparently, 
the jurisdiction of Visvanatha should have extended over 
the ceded part of the Tiruvadi country. At the same 
time, Vitthala continued as viceroy of the south. 
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Kama-Varma, the ruler of the Tiruvadi country, 
having failed to pay the agreed tribute, Vitthala is said 
to have invaded his territories once again in 1558 A.D., 
with an army 6,000 strong. The Tiruvadi’s forces appa¬ 
rently attacked the invading army and beat it back, 
inflicting great slaughter on it as it retreated. (Bev. 
H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 162-3). 

What led to the war against the Nayakas of Chandra- 
gutti, dubbed ddsya-Ndyakas ’* in the Sivatattvaratnd- 
kara of Keladi Basavabhupala, where this war is briefly 
referred to (see Sources, 195-6), is not clear. Probably, 
it was an attempt countenanced by Bama-Baja to reduce 
them to subjection on the part of Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka 
of Keladi, whose descendants ever afterwards included 
Chandragutti and Araga among their territories above 
the ghats, with Barakur and Mangalore below the Ghats. 
(jB.C. VI, Sringeri 11). According to the literary work 
quoted above, Chandragutti was attacked and taken. 
There is nothing in this work to indicate even the ap¬ 
proximate date of this war. The poem itself is dated in 
1709 A.D., and refers to events which took place in the 
reign of Sadasiva-Baya-Nayaka, who was undoubtedly a 
contemporary of badasiva-Baya of Vijayanagar. There 
are, however, a couple of inscriptions in the Coondapoor 
taluk, both at Basrur, dated in 1548 and 1555 A.D., in 
the reign of Sadasiva-Baya, and one of them, the later, 
mentioning Sadasiva-Nayaka, the chief of Keladi also> 
in it. These probably may be taken to fix approximately 
the date of the subjugation of Chandragutti and its 
absorption into Keladi. {Inscriptions in Madras Presi¬ 
dency II, 849, No. 19 and 850, No. 21). That, in any 
case, the subjugation of Araga by Sadasiva-Baya-Nayaka 
and its absorption into his own terrritory, could not have 
taken place before 1550 A.D., is proved by his earliest 
record found in the Araga area, in the Shimoga District 
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in that year. Apparently, Araga had been lost to rebel 
chiefs in the Chandragutti area and recovered by Vijaya- 
nagar by Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka. There have been 
found in the Shimoga District a number of grants of 
Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka, as ruler of Araga, mentioning 
Sadasiva-Eaya, as his suzerain. They range in date from 
1550 to 1566. (B.C. VIII, Nagar 77 ; Sorab429; Nagar 
5; Tirthahalli 103 and 171; Nagar 1 to 4). In Nagar 5, 
dated in 1552, is recorded a grant of villages to Brahmans 
which provides for the devolution of their property on 
failure of heirs. All property and jewels of the deceased, 
it is stated, should, in such a case, go to claimants of the 
same gotra as the deceased. If there be no such claim¬ 
ants, it should go to the temple of the village. Finally, 
it is ordered that such property—the property of the 
childless—shall not be forfeited to the palace. This 
remission was ordered by Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka as from 
the date of the grant. 

The attitude of the Portuguese governors at Goa 
underwent a marked change about this time. As we 
have seen, there were signs of this change in their temper 
already in the reign of Achyuta, In 1544 A.D., Martin 
Alfonso De Souza, the Portuguese Governor, sent a fleet 
of forty-five ships under twenty-seven captains to the 
Eastern Coast to plunder the temple of Tirumalai (i.c., on 
the Tirupati hill). His objective was the gold and riches 
stored in that temple, of which evidently exaggerated 
stories should have reached him. But the fleet failed of 
its purpose. Eama-Eaja, having heard of the project, 
defeated it by advancing troops for beating off the 
attack. Foiled in its attempt, the fleet attacked certain 
temples on the Travancore Coast and returned to home 
waters. (Eev. H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 
60-61, quoting Faria-y-Souza I. 216 and other autho¬ 
rities) . 
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Matters were, however, adjusted between Goa and 
Vijayanagar at the end of about two years. A treaty was 
concluded on February 26, 1546 A.D., according to which 
Bama-Kaja confirmed the Portuguese in the possession 
of Salsette and Bardes, which they were to continue to 
occupy without fear of molestation. There was also to 
be eternal friendship between the two parties. Another 
treaty concluded with Ibrahim Adil Shah on August 22, 
1548, secured to the Portuguese the same territories 
without question from that quarter as well. Bama-Raja 
followed up the treaty of 1546 by the despatch, in the 
following year, of an ambassador to Goa to conclude a 
more elaborate treaty with the Portuguese. The embassy 
was well received and a fresh treaty was signed on 
September 19, 1547. Under this treaty :— 

(a) The two parties obliged themselves to be friends of friends, 
and enemies of enemies, each of the other; and when called on 
to help, each was to help the other with all his forces against all 
Kings and Lords of India, Nizam Shah always excepted; 

(b) The Governor of Goa to allow all Arab and Persian 
horses landed at Goa to be purchased by the King of Vijayanagar, 
none being sent to Bijiipur or to any of its ports. The King 
of Vijayanagar was bound to purchase all those that w^ere 
brought to his parts on quick and proper payment; 

(c) The king of Vijayanagar to compel all merchants in 
his kingdom trading with the coast to send their goods through 
Honavar and Barcelore (Basrur), w^here Portuguese factors, 
kept for the purpose, w’ero to purchase them. The King of 
Vijayanagar was likewise to forbid the exportation of iron and 
saltpetre into the Bijapur kingdom from any port or town of 
his own; these were to be brought by his merchants to the 
harbours in his kingdom, where they were to be quickly pur¬ 
chased by the Governor of .Goa, without causing loss to them ; 

{d) All the cloth of the Vijayanagar kingdom was not to 
be sent to any port in Bijapur but only to Ankolar or Honavar, 
where the Portuguese merchants will he bound to purchase 
them, and exchange them for copper, coral, vermillion, mercury, 
china silks and all other kinds of goods; 
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(fl) The King of Vijayanagar was to allow no Moorish 
ships to stop in his ports; and if any came, he was to capture 
and hand them over to the Governor of Goa ; 

(/) Both parties agreed to wage war against the Adil Shah 
(of Bijapur) and all the territories taken from him, to belong 
to Vijayanagar, except those to the west of the ghats, from 
Banda to Cintacora river, which were to belong to Goa. 
(Sewell, A Forgotten Empire^ 186-7; Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty, 63-4). 

The primary object of this treaty was evidently to obtain 
the help of the Portuguese against Bijapur. This, however, 
was not attained as the Portuguese had also entered into 
a treaty with it, which prevented it. (See above). 

Daring this reign, the Portuguese busied themselves in 
invading the territories of certain of the feudatories of 
Vijayanagar on the West Coast, mostly on the plea of 
their having withheld the tribute they had agreed to. 

The first to be thus attacked, in 1543 A.D., by Alfonso 
De Souza, the Portuguese Governor at Goa, was the queen 
of Bhatkal, whose husband had died recently at Vijaya- 
nagar. Souza landed a contingent of 1,200 men and 
attacked Bhatkal both by land and sea. While attempting 
to enter the city, he was opposed by the queen’s troops. 
They were driven back to the city’s gates and the struggle 
in the streets lasted for many hours. The queen encouraged 
her men personally and they put up a gallant fight. 
Despite all they could do, the city was occupied by the 
Portuguese by nightfall, the queen and her troops retiring 
to a neighbouring hill. Observing the fight of the 
Portuguese soldiery over the spoils, she advanced on them 
in such numbers that they fled in disorder and in the 
attempt to escape to their ships, many of them were 
drowned. The incensed governor ordered on the next 
day a fresh attack and the city was burnt and the country 
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laid waste. Peace followed, on 17th September 1548. 
The queen promised to pay the tribute of rice and agreed 
not to allow any pirates to leave her territory and in case of 
failure, made herself responsible for any damages sustained 
by the Portuguese. (See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 185 
and 187; Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 187-188). 

In 155G A.D., the Portuguese attacked the queen of 
Ullal, on the pretext she had failed to pay the promised 
tribute. The city of Mangalore was plundered and a 
great Hindu temple destroyed. The queen submitted. 
Ten years later, her successor (Bukka Devi Chantar) was 
attacked on a like pretext but really to erect a fort in 
Mangalore and thus secure their position in it. The city 
was forced into and sacked, the queen escaping to the 
neighbouring mountain. The fort was completed in 
March 1566 and the queen finally agreed to the terms 
imposed on her. According to Caesar Frederick, the 
trade of the place was very small ** at the time, (Heras, 
The Aravldu Dynasty, 189-190). 

The Portuguese had established themselves about 1522 
A.D. at Mylapore, near Madras, and had set up a settle¬ 
ment of their o\vn called St. Thomas, not far away from 
Mylapore. Though not large, it was “ the fairest in all 
that of the Indies ” and soon attracted considerable trade 
to itself. About 1558, the Franciscan Friars, at this place 
and Negapatam, desecrated a number of Hindu temples 
and destroyed the idols in them and built in their places 
many Christian Churches. The Jesuits who followed 
them also did the same. Representations were made to 
Eama-Raja, but in view of the friendship which existed 
between the Portuguese and Vijayanagar, and the necessity 
there was for the importation of horses through their aid, 
he did not take any action. Soon, however, a Portuguese 
fidalgo invited Eama-Raja to invade the Portuguese 
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town, stating that its inhabitants were “ most rich.” 
Bama-Baja moved on it with an army five hundred 
thousand strong and a great deal of ammunition. At 
first, there was talk of offering resistance, but wiser 
counsels prevailed and this suggestion was dropped, as in 
any case the Portuguese were in Vijayanagar territory 
and could not wage war against the king or his repre¬ 
sentative. The chief men of the settlement received 
Bama-Raja with becoming ceremony and offered him a 
present of about four thousand Cruzados. Account was 
taken of the property of the inhabitants and it was found 
that it did not exceed even a hundred thousand pardaos. 
The fidalgo, who had given an exaggerated account of the 
riches of the inhabitants of the place, was duly searched 
for, caught and promptly put to death. A tribute of a 
hundred thousandwas, all the same, exacted, half 
of which was paid immediately and for the payment of the 
balance, five hostages were secured. But Bama-Raja 
released these at Vijayanagar and sent them back, in view 
of their services during the retreat. 

This expedition did not evidently disturb the good 
relations subsisting between the Portuguese at Goa and 
Bama-Baja. St. Thome flourished as a trade-centre and 
at the end of the reign of Sadasiva-Raya, it still continued, 
according to Caesar Frederick, a great trade centre. The 
lading and unlading of men and merchandise was, in his 
opinion, simply "‘marvellous.” (Purchas, His Pilgrimmes, 
109). It traded largely with Pegu and Bengal, with 
the former in gold and sealing wax and with the latter 
in eatables, especially sugar. The beautiful clothes 
produced on the Coromandel Coast were greatly in demand 
in Portugal and the annual trade with Malacca in these 
clothes was so great that it made the merchants in 
St. Thome get great quantities of money. (Heras, Aramdu 
Dynasty, 70 f.n., 2). The tribute exacted by Bama-Baya 
could not therefore have been felt to be a heavy one. 
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This expedition would seem to clear up a mystery 
connected with the Parthasarathi temple at Triplicane. 
Hitherto, there has been no satisfactory explanation forth¬ 
coming as to the fragments of tombstones with Roman 
characters on them, one or two of which have been found 
quite close to the inner sanctuary. As this sanctuary is 
not far away from the Pallikonda Perumal shrine, which 
was one of those built in 1564-5 A.D., in the reign of 
Sadasiva-Raya, by a private individual, it is possible that 
this donor utilized in his construction the materials derived 
from the destruction wrought by Rama-Raja’s troops dur¬ 
ing the campaign of 1588 A.D. (See M,EM. 1904, Para 
25 ; App. A. No. 239 of 1903). 

Vitthala was engaged in another war in the south at 
about this time. The Paravas of the Fishery Coast had 
been baptized by about 1532 A.D., by a contingent of 
Catholic missionaries from Cochin, who had established 
themselves at different places on the coast. The chief of 
these was Punnei Kayal and it seems evident that some 
differences arose from the assumption of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction by the Portuguese over this area. The 
Portuguese had captured a brother-in-law of Vitthala and 
this led to an attempt to wrest from the Portuguese the 
area occupied by them, thus reducing both the Portuguese 
and the Paravas under them, simultaneously. In August 
1544 A.D., Vitthala’s forces attacked the Paravas, who 
sought refuge in the small islands facing the Cape Comorin. 
Punnei Kayal was also attacked, the house and boat of the 
Portuguese captain being set fire to. He and the inhabit¬ 
ants round about also fled to the islands. Tuticorin was 
also reduced and became the head-quarters, in all proba¬ 
bility, of Vitthala, Vitthala’s forces, however, do not 
appear to have marched northwards along the Coast, for 
his brother-in-law had been recovered before Vitthala 
returned to Madura. 
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All the same, the war against the Portuguese and the 
Paravas was kept up for some years longer by Vitthala. 
The Portuguese had extended their settlements as far as 
Vedalai, not far away from Hamesvaram, and the sand¬ 
banks of Ceylon. They kept a small garrison there and it 
was in 1649 A.D., under one Correa, a Portuguese captain. 
The rapacity of this official led to reprisals. He dug a 
trench close to the famous temple and prevented pilgrims 
from visiting it unless they paid a toll he levied. The 
Brahman priests complained. A force 6,000 strong, pos¬ 
sibly sent by Vitthala, attacked Vedalai. Correa finding 
defence useless made good his escape to the islands of the 
Coast, accompanied by a great many Paravas. The 
Portuguese priest, who was in charge of the Paravas, fell 
a victim to the lance of a Muhammadan, who formed 
part of the attacking forces. The fort was razed to the 
ground and the trench dug by Correa, duly filled. It is 
possible that Visvanatha, the Niiyak governor of Madura, 
helped in this campaign as he is spoken of in a Tamil 
chronicle as having helped pilgrims who used to go to 
Bamesvaram. {History of the Karnataka Gover^iors in 
Taylor's O. H. Mss. II. 15). Sporadic fights continued 
till about the end of 1551 A.D., when a settlement was 
arrived at. The Paravas yielded and promised to pay an 
annual tribute to the Madura Nayak, which consisted in 
the catch of one day's fishing, which, according to Couto, 
would have been the equivalent of 10,000 pardaos. But 
as the Portuguese still continued in charge of the Coast, 
Vitthala joined forces with one Irapali, a subject of the 
Zamorin of Calicut and arranged to attack them by land 
and sea simultaneously. Punnei Kayai was attacked by 
troops from the sea. The Portuguese captain in charge 
with his men retreated into the town, where they were 
captured by Vitthala’s forces. The fort was occupied by 
Irapali, who issued a proclamation that Portuguese trade 
and rule was at an end. When this news reached Cochin, 
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the Portuguese there fitted up an expeditionary force of 170 
men. This soon reached Punnei Kayal, where a part of 
it was attacked by Irapali and in the slaughter that fol¬ 
lowed on both sides, he himself perished. The commander 
of the Portuguese troops, reinforced by men taken from 
a boat bound to Negapatam, reappeared on the scene and 
with the aid of a few Maravas who had joined him, 
signally defeated and slaughtered the remnant of Irapali’s 
forces. The Portuguese captured by Vitthala were duly 
ransomed and were delivered over at Tuticorin. It was 
probably after this that the settlement between Vijaya- 
uagar and the Portuguese as to the tribute due from the 
whole of the Fishery Coast was come to and it was agreed 
under it that the small tribute of the catch of a day’s 
fishing should be given to the Nayak of Madura. (See 
on the whole subject, Rev. H. Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty, 150-162 and the authorities cited therein). 

The settlement, however, did not last long. In 1660 A.D., 
Visvanatha, the Nayak governor of Madura, demanded 
the catch of two days’ fish as the tribute. He attacked 
Punnei Kayal. The fort was surrendered and the men 
in charge tried to escape in a sloop. But the tide being 
on the ebb, the ship could not sail, with the result all the 
Portuguese were captured. They agreed to ransom them¬ 
selves and were set at liberty. It might be presumed that 
the tribute of two days’ catch was agreed to. The 
inhabitants of Punnei Kayal were at the same time 
removed to a new fortress built on the opposite island of 
Manaar to secure them against Nayak incursions. 
{Ibid. 166). 

These successes over the Tiruvadi and the Portuguese 
probably justify Rama-Eaja's assumption of the title of 
the Planter of a Pillar of Victory at Cape Comorin. (See 
Rdmardjlyamu in Sources, 182). Whether it should be 
taken literally or only in the metaphorical sense, is not 
quite clear. 
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The policy of Rama-Raja towards the Sultans of the 
Deccan was one rather of expediency than principle. He 
joined one or more of them against the other or others as 
necessities required. The result was that while he made 
no lasting friendship or alliances, he kept them divided and 
derived what advantage he could, by the existence of such 
disunion amongst them. But this policy had its evil side 
as well; it induced most, if not all, the Sultans at last to 
combine against him and overthrow him. Both literary 
works and inscriptional records fully bear out this view. 
Thus, in the EdmardjlyamUy we hear of his warring 
against the Nizam of Ahmednagar and defeating him 
with the aid of his brothers. (Sowrcc-s, 181-190). The 
A nnals of Hande Anantapuram refers to his war against 
the Nizam Shah, the Adil Shah, and the Barid Shah 
(i.c., Sultan of Bidar). {Sources, 178-181). In the 
Sivatattvaratndkara, we hear again of his attack on Barid 
Padishah. {Soxirces, 195). In the Vasucharitramu, we 
are told of his war on the Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar 
and of his forcing him to abjure his friendship for Ibrahim 
(Kutb Shah). (See Sources, 216). Finally, the JYarasa- 
bhupdliyamu states that he helped Kutb when he sub¬ 
mitted to him and assisted him to win back his kingdom. 
In the same poem, he is said to have preserved the 
Sapada {i.e,, the Adil Shah) in his kingdom on his agree¬ 
ing to pay him tribute and hand over Raichur and 
Mudkal. Again, we are told in it that when the Nizam 
of Ahmednagar sought refuge with him, he lent him his 
help and established him firmly in his kingdom. (See 
Sources, 225-227). 

The first recorded conflict with Ibrahim Adil Shah 
appears to have occurred in 1542 A.D., immediately after 
the coronation of Sadasiva-Rfiya. Taking advantage of 
Salakam-Timma’s revolutionary activities, Ibrahim sent 
a large force under Asada Khan to take AdOni. A siege 
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commenced. Venkatadri, Eama-Eaya’s brother, advanced 
with a strong contingent to relieve it. A short engage¬ 
ment followed. Seeing the strength of Venkatadri’s 
troops, Asada Khan raised the siege and retreated in good 
order, pursued by Venkatadri. In the evening, both halted, 
Venkatadri at a distance of about eight miles from Asada 
Khan. Before day-break, the Khan surprised Venkatadri’s 
camp. Taken aback, Venkatadri fled for his life, his 
treasures, family and elephants falling into Asada’s hands. 
Negotiations began, a treaty of peace was concluded and 
Venkatadri’s family rescued without delay. (Briggs, 
Ferishiay III, 85-7). 

Shortly afterwards, Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur 
induced Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar to join him 
in an attack on Bidar and Vijayanagar. Ibrahim was 
to attack Vijayanagar and Burhan was to invade Amir 
Barid Shah’s territories. On Burhan invading Bidar, 
Amir Barid Shah arranged for its defence and unaware 
of the secret pact, hastened to Ibrahim, his old ally, who 
promptly clapped him into prison. Having done this, 
Ibrahim marched against Vijayanagar, and siezed a great 
part of its territories. (Ffirishta^ III, 887). So says 
Ferishta, though It is not clear which part of Vijayanagar 
he actually did annex. However this might be, Eama- 
Eaja made up his mind to chastise Burhan Nizam Shah 
as the sole author of this unprovoked attack on him. 
Seeing that he had to pass through Golconda and Bidar 
to reach Burhan’s territories, he divided his troops into 
three divisions, one under his personal command to attack 
Golconda; the second under his brother Tiruraala, to 
attack the Sultan of Bidar; and the third under one 
Ifande Hanumappa Nayudu of Sonnalapuram, to attack 
Ahmednagar. A decisive battle was fought. Kalyana 
was taken, and reduced to ashes; the Nizam Shah and 
his Vazirs sought shelter in the forests as if they were old 
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trees (musali mdnulu)^ there being a play upon these 
words which together would mean Musalman here. As 
regards Ealyana, it is stated that this Bama (Bama-Baja) 
captured it with the aid of a world of friends (Visvd 
mitrulu) like that other Bama (the epic hero) who 
attained prosperity {Kalydna) by seeing Visvamitra (the 
great Rishi). Thus both the Bamas, (the epic hero and 
Bama-Baja) obtained Kalyana (in the senses abovemen- 
tioned). (See Sources under VamcharitramUj Text, 
218). The Telugu Chronicle, the Annals of Hands 
Anantapnram, in giving an account of this campaign, 
makes it plain that the defeat indicted on the three allied 
Sultans was so crushing that they had to flee from the 
battle-field, hotly pursued by Bama-Baja's troops. 
Burhan was taken prisoner by Hands Hanumappa and 
the city of Ahmednagar was destroyed and ploughed 
down with castor seeds, the traditional mode of laying 
waste a conquered country and rendering its soil unfit for 
cultivation. (See Sources, Bdmardjlyamu, Text, 185.) 
Because, of these great successes against Ealyana and 
Ahmednagar, he is given the titles of Kalydnapuravard- 
dhlsvara (Buler of the city of Ealyan), Kalydna-nagara^ 
sadhaka (Capturer of the city of Ealyan) and Aviuddnagara 
Sdlabhanjana, (Destroyer of the fortifications of Ahmed¬ 
nagar). (See Sources, under Rdmardjlyamu, Text, 186). 
Once in Bama-Baja’s hands, Burhan Nizam Shah was 
compelled to forswear his alliance with Ibrahim Adil 
Shah (see Sources, under Vasucharitramu, Text, 218) 
and give up all idea of claiming Ealyana. {Ibid, Text, 
which records that he did not even dream of claiming it 
back). Burhan regained his liberty but never forgave 
Etoa-Baja the indignity he had poured on him. 

tack on About 1544 A.D., Eama-Eaja joined Burhan Nizam 
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secure the territory he had had to yield to Ibrahim some 
time back, while Bama-llaja was desirous of wresting 
back Kaichur. While the Sultan of Golconda occupied 
the whole country up to the walls of Gulburga, Burhan 
entered the Bijapur territory and defeated Adil Shah’s 
troops and laid waste his country. Venkatadri, under 
Eama-Eaja’s direction, endeavoured to retake Eaichur. 

He defeated Ibrahim Adil Shah on the banks of 
the Bhima and drove him from the field. The 
Narasabkupdliyamu, in referring to this war, with poetic 
exaggeration, states that the Adil Shah being thus beaten, 
sued for peace by kissing the feet of Eama-Raja. (See 
Sources^ under Narasabhupdhyamu, Textj 226). Ibrahim 
Adil Sh^ thus reduced sought the counsel of Asada 
Khan. Separate peace was made with Eama-Eaja, and 
Burhan Nizam Shah and Jamshid Kutb Shah being thus 
isolated, were attacked by Asada Khan and defeated at 
Golconda. (Briggs, Ferishta^ III, 92-4). 

About the close of 1548 A,D., shortly after the death liosa of 
of Asada Khan, Burhan Nizam Shah joined Eama-Eaja us^recapturf, 
in an attack on Ibrahim Adil Shah. Ibrahim Adil Shah isiba.d. 
treated the ambassadors of Eama-Eaja with scant 
courtesy. Their lives being in danger, they managed to 
escape from his capital and returned home. Enraged at 
this conduct, Eama-Eaja declared war. There was an 
additional cause for his doing so. Kalyana had been 
recovered and Ali Barid Shah of Bidar had made an 
alliance with Ibrahim Adil Shah to protect himself 
against any possible attacks. The troops of Eama-Eaja, 
under the command of Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka of Ikkeri, 
marched against Kalyana, where they were joined by 
Burhan Nizam Shah with his own troops. The invaders 
were attacked by the Bijapur troops, but these were 
signally defeated by Sadasiva-Eaya-Nayaka. Eama-Eaja 
himself meanwhile joined with fresh troops. The fortress 
M. or. VOL. II. 129 
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of Ealyana was invested and Ibrahim Adil Shah advanced 
to relieve it. Ibrahim so blocked the roads to the city that 
great distress prevailed among the allied troops besieging 
the fortress. After considerable deliberation, the allies 
made a sudden attack at dawn on Ibrahim who was 
thoroughly unprepared for it. He and his troops accord- 
inghly fled and the allies turning back on the fortress, 
attacked it vigorously. Kalyana surrendered (Briggs, 
Ferishta III, 233-5) and was evidently occupied by Bama- 
Eaja. This is, perhaps, the reason why he is called not 
merely the “ capturer ** of Kalyana but also its “ ruler.’^ 
(See above). Sadasiva-Baya-Nayaka’s park in this war 
is detailed at great length in the Sivatattvaratndkara. 
(See Sources, 195). He was ennobled and given the 
title of Kdtikoldhala and was made Governor of Chandra- 
giitti, Barkur and Pangalur and was allowed the unique 
privilege of styling himself “ Baya-Nayaka.'' {Ibid.). 

About 1550 A.D., Jamshid Kutb Shah of Golconda 
showed signs of insanity. He became such a terror to 
his own people that two of his brothers, Ibrahim and 
Haidar Khan, fled and sought protection at Bidar. Here, 
Haidar Khan soon died. Kasim Barld Shah, the Sultan 
of Bidar, soon tried to annex the private property and 
elephants of Ibrahim. Ibrahim escaped to Bama-Eaja, 
who gave him asylum by conferring an estate on him. 
This estate had been till then in the enjoyment of Ambar 
Khan, an Abyssinian, who, in consequence, was called 
out and killed in the streets of Vijayanagar. (Briggs, 
Ferishta III, 328; see also 382). 

Meanwhile, Jamshid died and the nobles elevated his 
infant son, Subhan Kuli to the throne with Ain-ul-Mulk 
as Begent. This proved unacceptable to the people, at 
whose instance Ibrahim was induced to return and be¬ 
come king. Bama-Eaja agreed to send a large force 
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under his brother, Venkatadri, in support of his candida¬ 
ture. Thus aided, both from within and without, Ibrahim 
ascended the throne, with Mustapha Khan as his 
minister. (See Briggs, III, 327-9 ; also 380-3 

and 392). The help that Rama-Raja rendered in this 
connection is reflected in the Narasabhupdllyamu, 
where we are told in unequivocal terms that Rama-Raja 
assisted Kutb Mulk (i.e., Ibrahim) to win back his lost 
throne, (See Sources^ under Narasabhapdliyamu, Text, 
225). 


In 1551 A.D., Ibrahim Adil Shah prepared to retake 
Kalyana. This induced an alliance between Burhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar and Rama-Raja. The latter 
chiefs agreed that while Rama-Raja should capture 
Raichur and Mudkal, he should help Burhan to take 
Sholapur and Gulburga. 

Raichur was taken and Mudkal soon surrendered. 
Rama-Raja detached a force under Venkatadri to 
help Burhan to capture Sholapur, which was taken. 
Meanwhile, Venkatadri and Burhan evidently fell out 
and Venkatadri returned to Vijayanagar. Gulburga 
accordingly remained unaffected. Shortly after, Burhan 
died and was succeeded by his son Hussain Nizam Shah, 
who concluded a treaty of peace with Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
(Briggs, Ferishta III, 104-5 and 235). The frequent 
fights that Rama-Raja indulged in against Ibrahim Adil 
Shah of Bijapur were evidently with the object of win¬ 
ning back Raichur and Mudkal which had been lost in the 
first year of the reign of Achyuta. (Mr. Sewell seems to be 
in error in stating at page 166 of his work, A Forgotten 
Empire^ that after the recapture of these places in 
1530 A.D., by Bijapur, they were never again subject 
to Hindu princes. It cannot be reconciled with his 
statement at page 190 of the same work, where, after 
M. or. VOL. II. 129* 
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their capture by Rama-Eaja in 1551 A.D., he says, “the 
Doab was thus once more restored to the Hindu 
sovereign.”) The successive campaigns against Bijapur 
won for Eama-Raja the title of Vijayapura Bhaya- 
Ddyaka, or “ terrifier of the city of Bijapur”; Rdchuru- 
rdjya harana Dhurya, or “ capturer of the province of 
Eaichur ”; Muduganti-durghddindyaka, or ** Euler of 
the fort of Mudkal ” etc. (See Sources under Rama- 
rdjtyamu, 182 and Text, 186-7). 

The tide soon turned. In 1555, Hussain Nizam Shah 
formed an alliance against Ibrahim Adil Shah with a 
view to the capture of the fortress of Gulburga. They 
commenced a siege but a month passed and still it held 
out. An assault was at last delivered but it not only 
failed of its purpose but ended in great loss to the allies. 
The siege,however,continued. Ibrahim Adil Shah, reduced 
to great straits, sought the aid of Eama-Eaja, who marched 
in person with a large army. He sent a diplomatic letter 
to Ibrahim Kutb Shah, while, at the same time, he asked 
Tirumala, his brother, to lay waste the Kutb Shah’s 
territory. This diversion and the presence of Eama-Eaja 
himself at Gulbarga had their effect. The Kutb Shah 
deserted his ally Hussain Nizam Shah and suddenly left 
with his forces to his capital. This flight had the desired 
effect on Hussain Nizam Shah, who raised the siege and 
returned to Ahmednagar. (Briggs, Ferishta III, 396-7; 
see also Burhan-i-Mdasir, in LA,S, 101-2). 

Shortly afterwards, Eama-Eaja was called upon to help 
Ibrahim Adil Shah to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, who had rebelled 
against his sovereign. Venkatadri advanced with a large 
contingent, and Ain-ul-Mulk was so badly defeated that 
he fled for his life to Ahmednagar, where he was put 
to deafrh by Hussain Nizam Shah. (Ibid., Ferishta I, 
100 - 111 ). 
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Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1657 A.D. and his youthful 
son Ali Shah succeeded him. Taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered, Hussain Nizam Shah advanced on 
Gulbarga, which Ali Adil Shah evacuated and ran off> 
attended by a small body-guard, to Bama-Kaja at 
Vijayanagar. Perishta tells the story that Eam-Kaja had 
just then lost a son and that his queen adopted the young 
Ali as her son! Bama-Kaja on being condoled, promised 
his aid to Ali and soon advanced with a large force on 
Ahmednagar. The country was laid waste, the havoc 
being so great that the population fled in all directions. 
Hussain Nizam Shah himself fled to Paithan and finally 
purchased peace by surrendering Kalyana to Ali Adil Shah. 
What benefit Bama-Baja secured for the great aid he 
rendered to Ali is not clear from Perishta. But we seem 
to get a clue for his real object in the NarasabhupdliyamUf 
where we are told that he helped the Sapddu (i.5., Adil 
Shah) to win back his kingdom on condition that he paid 
as tribute (Kappamn) the countries of Kaichur and 
Mudkal. (See Sources, Text, 225). Apparently, Rama- 
Baja’s possession of these places after their last conquest 
was confirmed by Ali Adil Shah as the price of the help 
rendered by him against Hussian Nizam Shah. 

Hussain Nizam Shah, however, would not accept defeat. 
He soon patched up an alliance with Ibrahim Kutb Shah 
and attempted to re-take Kalytoa, which he had just 
ceded to Ali Adil Shah. Ali once again indented on 
Bama-Kaja for help. He advanced with a huge army 
and in conjunction with Ali, called on Ibrahim Kutb Shah 
to join them, in accordance with the terms of the latest 
treaty, in attacking Hussain Nizam Shah. He formally 
complied with the request but secretly sent word to 
Hussain that he would induce the allies to withdraw. 
Bama-Raja’s troops devastated the country on their march 
and on their reaching Ahmednagar, Hussain evacuated 
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it, after throwing plentiful supplies into it. The place 
was invested with great vigour for two montlm, when 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah interposed, with the liberal aid of 
money, that the allied troops should withdraw. The 
Adil Shah, however, seeing that Ahmednagar cannot 
resist longer, induced Bama-Raja to stay on. He offered 
Eama-Raja Indigy (the Indraji of the Bdma-rdjlyamu; 
see Sources, Text, 185) if he continued the siege. Bama- 
Baja prosecuted the siege with increased vigour and the 
fortress would have capitulated but for Ibrahim Kutb 
Shah who allowed provisions and artillery to pass into it 
through his camp. Meanwhile, Ibrahim sent his minister, 
Mustapha Khan and prevailed on Bama-Baja to raise the 
siege in return for the cession of the fort and district of 
KondapalJi to him, Bama-Raja immediately raised the 
siege and returned homewards, informing All Adil Shah. 
His allies did the same, and thus Ahmednagar was saved. 
(Briggs, Ferishta, III. 117-22; 402-6; Burhan-i-Mdasir 
in I.A. L. 104-6 ; 141-2; also see Sources under Bdina- 
rdjiyamu, Text, 185 and 186-7 where Eama-Raja’s titles 
of Indragipurd-dhyakslidsidu “or ruler of the city of 
Indigy “ and Kondapalliharana, or “ capturer of the 
fort of Kondapalli” are mentioned.) 

Hussain Nizto Shah effected, in 1558 A.D., a marriage 
alliance with Ibrahim Kutb Shah by giving his eldest 
daughter in marriage to him. As the festivities closed, 
they laid siege to Kalyana. All Adil Shah called for the 
intervention of Rtoa-Baja, who advanced with a large 
contingent to the place. He was subsequently joined by 
All Barid Shah of Bidar and Burhan Imad Shah of Berax. 
Hussain Nizam Shah’s misfortune knew no end. A hurri¬ 
cane blew just at the moment he was bringing in his cattle 
and artillery and the latter got stuck up in the clay and 
became immovable. Bama-Raja also sent his brother Ven- 
katadri and a few others to attack the southern parts of 
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Golconda, thus causing a diversion. The diversion proved 
successful, for though opposed, a number of places were 
taken by the generals sent, including Eondapalli, Masuli- 
patam, Devarakonda, Gandikota, Indrakonda, Pangal, 
Ravilkonda and numerous other places. (Ferishta III, 407- 
9; see also Bdma-Bdjlyamu in Sources, Text, 186-7). 

Hussain and Ibrahim Kutb Shah were thus compelled to 
raise the siege and return to their capitals. Hussain made 
peace with Raraa-Kaja by ceding Kalytoa to All Adil Shah 
and paying a ceremonial visit to Bama-Baja and accepting 
betel at his hands, in token of the latter’s superiority. 

(Briggs, Ferishta III, 120-1, 239-43 and 331, 406-7 ; see 
also Heras, Aravldu Dynasty, 90,/./i. J and 92,/.w. 1). 

Mention has been made above of the havoc created by Devastation 
Eama-Eaja*s troops in the territories of the enemy on territory^ 
their marches, especially at Ahmednagar. Ferishta states 
that these devastations wounded the religious feelings 
of the Muhammadans, inasmuch as several of their 
mosques and sacred objects were damaged by the troops. 
Rama-Raja was probably unaware of such damage; in 
any case, it cannot be presumed that he would have 
ordered such gross and wilful damage of religious edifices 
and objects. However that may have been, the impres¬ 
sion left by such wanton destruction appears to have been 
a most painful one and invited reprisals later, on Vijaya- 
nagar itself. “The infidels of Beejanuggur,” writes 
Ferishta, “ who for many years had been wishing for 
such an event, left no cruelty unpractised. They insulted 
the honour of the Mussalman women, destroyed the 
mosques, and did not even respect the sacred Koraun, 

They committed the most outrageous devastations, burn¬ 
ing and razing the buildings, putting up their horses in 
the mosques, and performing their abominable worship 
in the holy places.” (Briggs, Ferishta III, 403-5; see 
also III, 120-1; 239-43 and 331). 
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Pretender Not long after, the active intervention and military aid 

down with* of Bama-Baja was sought by All Adil Shah to put down 
the pretensions of his uncle Prince Abdullah called Meale 

aid, 1566-15.07 i. • i 

A.I). or Meale Khan in the Portuguese writings of the period. 

This prince had, at the instigation of Asada Khan, sought 
asylum at Goa, where the Portuguese had proclaimed 
him Sultan and had obtained from him the cession of 
Salsette and Bardez. Burhan Nizam Shah had also 
had a hand in this transaction. The Portuguese captured 
Penda on behalf of the Pretender who, aided by them, 
rapidly advanced on Bijapur. Some of the nobles at 
Gulburga having declared themselves in his favour, All 
Adil Shah requested Bama-Baja to help him. Bama- 
Baja sent a strong force, with whose aid All so 
signally defeated Abdulla that he sought asylum at 
Ahmednagar. Meanwhile, Burhan had concluded a treaty 
of peace with All and Bama-Baja and so he was 
compelled to keep Abdulla closely confined. He was later 
allowed to proceed to Goa, where he died. (See Briggs, 
Ferishta III, 98-100; also Heras, Aravldu Dynasty^ 
92-94). 

First expedi- Vitthala also claims to have levied tribute from Ceylon. 

CoyioTi5‘iG 1905; No. 129 of 1905). Apparently he sent 

forces against the king of Kandy. This is probably the 
same event which is referred to in a letter, dated 6th 
December 154G from Dora Joao de Castro, Governor of 
Goa, to King Joas HI, though the date is wrongly given 
in the inscriptional record. It is possible Visvanatha 
also joined in this invasion. The king of Kandy had 
evidently failed to pay his tribute to the Vijayanagar king 
and had invited trouble on himself. Though helped by 
Castro, it is evident he was defeated by the combined 
forces of Vitthala and Visvanatha and compelled to yield. 
(See Bev. H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 169-170, 
f.n. 6). 
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About 1563 A.D., or thereabouts—the date is not second 
certain—the king of Kandy again failed in his duty to a j 

the Vijayanagar sovereign. Krishnappa-Nayaka, the son 
of Visvanatha, to enforce the tribute, which apparently 
had fallen into arrears since the last war, led an army 
20,000 strong, under Chinna Kesava Nayaka and attacked 
the king of Kandy. The opposing forces met at Puttalam. 

The Kandian army was defeated, but the chief, against 
the advice of his minister, gathered together 60,000 troops 
and 10,000 Kafifurs (probably Portuguese) and gave battle 
in person. His forces were defeated and he himself was 
among the slain. Krishnappa-Nayaka appointed one 
Vijayagopala-Nayaka as Viceroy, and returned home. 

(See ibid. 169-171; Satyanatha Aiyar, History of the 
Ndyaks of Madura, 70-72, quoting Eev. Taylor’s 
Catalogue Baissonne of Mackenzie Mss., Ill, 183-6). 

The Singla Dvlpa Catha, which furnishes the above 
account, does not state when this event took place. 

In an inscription from Tiruttani, dated in 1564-5, Cyclic 
year Eakthdkshi, king Sadasiva-Eaya boasts of having 
looted Ceylon. (M.E.B. 1906, Para 49; App. B. No. 451 
of 1905). It is probable that this record refers to the 
expedition of Krishnappa-Nayaka, who undertook it 
evidently as u, Vijayanagar governor. A prince of 
the Vijayanagar family Venkata I, surnamed Vira- 
Vasantaraya (M.E.B. 1906, Para 49; App. No. 5 of 
1905-1906) apparently took part in this campaign. 
According to one record, dated in 1565-6 A.D., from 
Taramangalam, in the Salem District {M.E.B. 1900, 

Para 82 ; App. B. No. 19), recording the grant of Ilam- 
samudra (after Ilam, Ceylon) to the Kailasam and 
Ilamisvara or Lankesvara temples, named evidently after 
Lanka and another from Tachchuru, dated in 1568 A.D., 
we learn that this Prince should have begun to date his 
records in his own regnal years. He was evidently ruling 
independently from 1567 A.D., i.e., a couple of years 
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from the battle of Talikota. {M.E.R. 1906, Para 49 ; 
No. 163 of 1906). These invasions of Ceylon and the 
exaction of tribute from it and the putting down of the 
king of Tiruvadi-rajya were doubtless the reasons why 
Sadasiva came to be credited with the acquisition of the 
over lordship of the south. (See Vellangudi plates of 
Venkata II in E.I. XVI, 320). 

Vitthala was evidently an intrepid and valiant general. 
He was viceroy of the south, which included the present 
Madura, Coimbatore and Salem Districts, and probably 
also Ceylon. {M.EM- 1900, Para 78). In a record of 
his dated in 1544-5 A.D., found at Tiruvidaimarudiir, 
he is described as Vlrapratdpa Srlnidn mahdviandalesvara 
and given the title of Mahdrdja, {Ibid. 1895, App. B. 
No. 140). In a record at Koiladi, in the Tanjore District, 
dated in 1545-6, isreferreda gift by him to the Banganatha 
temple there. {M.E.R. 1901; App. No. 273 of 1901). 
Another record of the same year registers another 
gift to the temple on the Batnagiri hill at Trichinopoly 
{M.E.R. 1915, No. 191 of 1914). According to certain 
inscriptions of his, found in a temple in Madura city, he 
is said to have governed from 1547-1558, or for a period 
of twelve years. {M.E.R. 1900, Para 78 ; Sewell, List of 
Antiquities, II, 224). Visvanatha-Nayak, the governor 
of Madura, acknowledges his subordination to Vitthala in 
a record dated in 1550 A,D. {M.E.R. 1917, No. 599 of 
1916; see also No, 721 of 1915). It was during his 
viceroyalty .that the mantapa in front of the Alagar 
temple was built. (M.E.R, 1912 ; App. B. No. 557 of 1911). 
In another inscription found in this temple, dated in 
1651 A.D., is registered a gift of three villages by way of 
gift from a local chief “ for the merit of Bamaraja- 
Vitthaladeva-Maharaja.” {Ibid. No. 559 of 1911). An 
agent of his was one Bamappa-Nayak, who is mentioned 
in a record dated in 1552 A.D.; another was Timmappa- 
Nayaka, son of Basavappa-Nayaka. The three latter are 
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grants “ for the merit ” of Vitthala to the Alagar temple. 

(M.E.B, 1912; Nos. 557 to 559 of 1911). Basava was 
evidently an officer of his. (M.E.B. 1906, App. A. No. 6 
of 1906, dated in Saha 1459 or 1537 AD., which is too 
early for Sadasiva in whose reign it professes to be dated). 

Vitthala should have produced a great impression by 
his conquests in the south and by the gifts that followed 
them. An undated record from Shiyali, which professes 
to give his genealogy, traces his descent from certain 
mythical ancestors, through the western Chalukyas. As 
its historical portion is confirmed from other sources, this 
genealogy might be taken to be an attempt to glorify the 
great general, whose conquests, devastations, and founda¬ 
tions of villages in the Madura district are all mentioned 
in it. Incidentally, we hear that one Kandala-Srirangaraya 
was his guru, family guru, {M.E,B, 1919, Para 43; 

App. B. No. 401 of 1918). 

The result of these different wars in which Bama-Baja Kesiiits of his 
engaged during the twenty-three years his administration 
lasted doubtless added to his prestige as a ruler. It 
should have made his name as much feared as 
respected in almost every part of India south of the 
Nerbuddha. There is scarcely any doubt that he was, at 
the time, the most powerful monarch in the South. The 
Bdmardjlyamu makes this plain as much as Ferishta 
and the anonymous Golconda historian. Evidently his 
position as the military dictator of his day and as the 
arbiter of the destinies of his neighbours roused not 
merely their personal malice against him but also their 
inveterate hatred against the State whose wealth and 
resources in men he commanded to the discomfiture of 
his pestilentially quarrelsome neighbours. Individually 
they appear to have forgotten the help they sought or 
got from him, while collectively they combined in a con¬ 
federacy to undo him and his kingdom. His personal 
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bearing, in which there was certainly something more 
than a mere tinge of hauteur, as much as his reckless 
diplomacy, appear to have contributed not a little to bring 
down on him the malignant enmity of almost every one of 
those beyond the northern border who had had his active 
aid for securing his own personal aims or ambitions. He 
had in turn displeased the Sultans of Bijapur, Ahmednagar 
and Golconda, and as regards the two others, the Sultan 
of Bidar had also suffered at his hands, while he of the 
Berars was a negligible quantity. All these now agreed 
to put him down. He had no friends among them and 
the combination against him proved, as we shall see, too 
strong, for once, for him. 

Kama-Eaja, the astute politician that he was, cannot 
but have foreseen the possibilities of incurring the enmity 
of his erstwhile friends and allies. He had so often him¬ 
self played the game of friend and foe in turn to the same 
neighbour that he could not have had any misgiving about 
such a contingency. Hence it is that we hear of his 
strengthening the defences of his capital, of his fortifying 
the hills along his northern frontier, and of his ever be¬ 
ing ready for an encounter from any side. But even he, 
always watchful, always ready to take advantage of his 
enemy’s weaknesses, and always anxious to keep the 
warring Sultans engaged in their own interminable 
quarrels and jealousies, forgot for a moment the diplomacy 
in which he revelled and plunged into a war from which 
he was never destined to return home alive and victorious. 

The primary cause of the war, then, was the hatred 
engendered in the minds of the leading Sultans of the north 
against the immense power wielded by Kama-Raja in the 
south, his great resources in men and money and the 
authoritative manner in which he interfered in their 
disputes, inquired into and settled them, or appeared to 
do so, always with an eye for his own interests. 
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The more proximate causes were five in number;— 

{a) the excesses committed Rama-Raja’s troops in the 
city of Ahmednagar and the disrespect shown to Islam by 
them in the areas through which they passed; 

(b) the destruction of buildings and devastation of territory 
indulged in by them ; 

(c) the scant regard shown by Rama-Raja to the Sultans 
and their ambassadors, whom, when he admitted to his presence, 
he ** did not suffer them to sit and treated them with the most 
contemptuous reserve and haughtiness,” making them ‘‘to 
attend on him in public in his train on foot, not allowing them 
to mount until he gave orders ” ; 

(d) the insolent behaviour of his officers and soldiers in 
general towards the Mussalmans on the occasion of the last 
expedition against Ahmednagar ; and 

(fi) the daily encroachments he made on the territories of 
the Muhammadan Sultans, the latest being the annexation of 
parts of the territories of Bijapur and Golconda. 

In one word, Rama-Raja’s successes had reached their 
culminating point and his general attitude became 
unbearable to the Sultans across the border. All Adil 
Shah, who had been helped again and again by him, and 
who professed a filial regard towards Rama-Raja, was the 
first to move in the matter of forming a confederacy of 
Muhammadan chiefs against him. “ All Adil Shah,” 
says Ferishta, “ at length resolved, if possible, to punish 
his insolence and curtail his power by a general league of 
the faithful against him ; for which purpose he convened 
an assembly of his friends and confidential advisers.” A 
couple of these urged that All’s desire “ to humble the 
pride ” of Rama-Raja was “ undoubtedly meritorious and 
highly politic,” but could never be effected unless by the 
union of all the Muhammadan kings of the Deccan, as 
the revenues of Rama-Raja, collected from sixty sea-ports 
and numerous flourishing cities and districts, amounted 
to an immense sum, which enabled him to maintain a 
force against which no single king of the Mussalmans 
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could hope to contend with the smallest prospect of 
success. All agreed with this view and commanded the 
formation of a league. Kishwar Khan, one of the two 
advisers referred to, sounded Ibrahim Kutb Shah of 
Golconda, who readily fell in with the proposal and even 
offered to mediate between All and Hussain Nizam Shah, 
who never could agree on the question of the possession 
of the fort of Sholapur. He accordingly sent Mustafa 
Khan, one of his ablest ministers, to Ahmednagar and 
Bijapur with a view to bring about a reconciliation bet¬ 
ween them and if possible to cement it by a family con¬ 
nection. {Ferishia HI, 124-5). Hussain Nizam Shah, 
forewarned of the importance of the proposals to be made, 
received Mustafa in private audience. Thus cordially 
welcomed, Mustafa expounded the objective aimed at in 
a manner at once impressive and convincing. According 
to Ferishta:— 

He represented to him that during the times of Bhamenee 
(Bahmani) princes, when the whole strength of the Mussal- 
man power was in one hand, the balance between it and the 
force of the Boies (Rayas) of Beejanuggar was nearly equal 
that now the Mussulman authority was divided, policy 
demanded that all the faithful princes should unite as one, and 
observe the strictest friendship, that they might continue to be 
secure from the attacks of their powerful common enemy, and 
the authority of the Roies of Beejanuggar, who had received all 
the rajas of Carnatic to their yoke, be diminished, and removed 
far from the countries of Islaam; that the people of their 
several dominions, who ought to be considered the charge of 
the Almighty committed to their care, might repose free from 
the oppressions of the unbelievers and their mosques and holy 
places be made no longer the dwellings of infidels.” (Briggs, 
Ferishta, III, 124-5). 

Hussain Nizam Shah, who had nursed the greatest 
ill-will against Rama-Raja and whose territories had 
suffered the most at the latter’s hands, concurred in the 
proposals made. Couto, indeed, goes so far as to state that 
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the idea of the league originated with Hussain. Whether 
this was so or not, there is no doubt whatever that 
he was the most conspicuous enemy on the battle-field 
and according to his court-poet, he alone fought against 
Eama-Eaja and defeated him! So far as he was concerned, 
the opportunity for wreaking vengeance was too good to 
be lost. He agreed to the terms of reconciliation between 
him and All. He was to give his daughter Chand Bibi 
in marriage to All and with it the fort of Sholapur as her 
dowry; All, in return, was to give his sister, Falah Bibi, to 
Hussain Nizam Shah’s eldest son. The marriages were 
duly celebrated at both the capitals and the preparation 
for the war began in right earnest. {Ferishta, III, 125 ; 

413), 

Among those who joined the confederacy were the Those who 
following;—All Adil Shah of Bijapur, Hussain Nizam 
Shah of Ahmednagar, Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golconda 
and All Barid Shah of Bidar. Of these, the first three 
were concerned both in the fighting and in the making 
of peace, while All Barid Shah is spoken of as having 
only made preparations for the war. Couto adds to these 
four, Burban Imad Shah of Berar, which would make 
the confederacy one embracing all the five Sultans of the 
south. This, however, is not certain as one authority 
definitely states that the Sultan of Berar did not join the 
others as he cordially disliked Hussain Nizam Shah and 
would not fight on his side. {See Ferishtay III, 126, 246 ; 
Burhan-i-Mdasir inJ.^. L. 144; Couto VIII, 88; 
Basatin-us-Salatin, 95), The Mahratta account states 
that Akbar had also joined the league, his name being 
mentioned first. (See Chandorkar, The Destruction of 
Vijayanagar in the Account of the second conference of 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandal, 170). This 
statement, however, seems not well founded. Anquetil 
du Perron omits the Suitto of Bidar and mentions 
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Melique, the insignificant chief of Dabril in the Konkan. 
(See H. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, 198,/.n. 3). 

That All Adil Shah took a prominent part in the for¬ 
mation of the league and in the war, there is hardly any 
question. But there are one or two circumstances which 
indicate that he should have done much behind the scenes 
before he actually came into the open, so much so that 
the anonymous chronicler of Golconda states, as we have 
seen, that it was Hussain Nizam Shah who took the lead 
in the formation of the league. All was a more cunning 
and artful man; there was something of the theatrical in 
his nature, judging from the manner in which he curried 
the sympathy of Bama-Baja when he found himself in 
trouble. Such a man could not openly have taken the 
lead against his benefactor. While acting secretly, he 
should have contrived to find a good pretext why he 
His treachery, should declare hiiBself against Bama-Baja. That he 
succeeded in an attempt of this nature seems all but 
certain. The Mahratta version of the war seems to con¬ 
firm this view. It would seem to follow from it that 
when All protested against the war and would not join 
it, the other Sultans sent word to him that he should 
allow them passage through his territory and that he 
should also join with his army. All, on hearing this, 
replied, it is said : As I call myself a friend of Bama- 
Baj, I am sorry I cannot help you.*’ (See Chandorkar, 
The Destruction of Vijayanagar, in BJ,SM. 1914, 170). 
What happened subsequently and how he came to join 
them against his old “ friend,” is reflected in Ferishta, 
When things were getting ready for the attack. All sent 
an embassy, we are told, to Bama-Baja demanding the 
restoration of Baichur, Mudkal and a few other places 
which had been taken by him in 1551 A.D. (See above). 

‘‘ As he expected,” says Ferishta, “ Bamaraje expelled 
the ambassador in a very disgraceful manner from his 
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court; and the united Sultans now hastened the prepara¬ 
tions to crush the common enemy of the Islaam faith.” 
(Briggs, Ferishta III, 126). It would seem that All 
pretended friendship till the moment arrived for action 
and then declared himself an enemy by putting forward 
his claim for the territories in the debatable ground, a 
claim that was always ready at hand for declaring war 
against his southern neighbour. The story of the 
ambassador’s expulsion is not told in Ferishta but Hindu 
annals fully detail it. On the envoy going to an audience 
of Eama-Eaja, he passed on his way some swine intended 
to be given to the menials of the court. As he expressed 
his abhorrence of these unclean animals to the Eaja, the 
latter treated his aversion with ridicule, and asked how 
he could hold them as unclean, when he fed upon fowls, 
W'ho picked up grains from the ordure of swine, and took 
an opportunity of showing him the fact. The insult 
roused, it is said, Adil Shah to arms and he was readily 
joined by his brother Sultans. (Wilson, Machemie 
Collection oj Mss„ 268-9). Wilson does not mention his 
authority for this story beyond mentioning that it is 
narrated in “ Hindu records.” He is at any rate wrong 
in stating that the ruling Bijapur Sultan was Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, for we know that it was All who was ruling 
at the time of this war. Perhaps, the whole story is a 
later invention, though it may be that the envoy might 
not have been pleased with the treatment received from 
Eama-Eaja. Eama-Eaja, if Ferishta is to be believed, 
was evidenty less polished and courtly in his manners 
than Krishna-Deva-Eaya, his father-in-law, and refused 
to treat them with becoming dignity. 

The confederate Sultans accordingly met with their 
respective armies at Bijapur and began their march south 
on December 25, 1564. Soon, they encamped on the 
neighbourhood of Talikota, 26 miles north of the Krishna. 

M. or. VOL. II. 130 
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Their total strength, according to Portuguese writers, 
was 50,000 horse and 3,000 foot. The Bijapur forces 
were commanded by Kishwar Khan ; the Ahamadnagar, 
by Maulana Inayatullah, and the Golconda by Mustafa 
Khan. Rama-Eaja’s army consisted, according to 
Ferishta, of 70,000 horse and 90,000 infantry. Rama- 
Raja, and his two brothers, Venkatadri and Tirumala, 
commanded it. The Mahratta version states that Rama- 
Raja, before departing for war, visited in turn his queens 
and his mother, the latter of whom advised him to settle 
matters by negotiation. It is said be had dreams fore¬ 
boding evil, but still he was not to be deterred. He 
distributed alms and soon joined his forces. (See Chan- 
dorkar, The Destruction oj Vijayanagar^ 171-2). The 
camp was evidently a large one, for every one in Vijaya- 
nagar, who owned a horse, had been ordered to join the 
colours and proceed to the front. Horses, elephants, 
camels, stores, drink-shops, hunting materials, treasure 
houses, and corn stores, were all in the neighbourhood of 
the camp. {Ibid, 112), Evidently, Rama-Raja had not 
to any extent diminished the splendour of the camp equip¬ 
ment which, we know, was in vogue in the days of his 
illustrious father-in-law. (See above under Krishna- 
Dcva-Bdya ). 

The allied forces leaving Talikota, about tw^enty-five miles 
north of the Krishna, marched southwards to the river and 
began laying waste the territories of Rtoa-Raja. Venka¬ 
tadri and Tirumala had meanwhile advanced to the river 
and had encamped on its south bank, where they con¬ 
structed field fortifications, supporting them by cannon 
and rockets. Tirumala had, with a strong force, occupied 
all the fords of the Krishna. The Allies, on arriving 
at the river, found the defending force entrenched on. 
the right bank, behind earthworks mounted with 
cannon, and in such a position as effectually to bar the 
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passage of the river. As this was the only point where 
their troops could safely cross, the Allies resolved by a 
feint to draw their opponents out of the position. They 
accordingly marched along the river as if to attempt a 
passage at a different point, and were followed on the 
other side by the Hindu army. But on the third night, 
they suddenly decamped, and gaining the now undefended 
ford, succeeded in carrying over their whole army, 
without opposition. Hussain Nizam-Shah was among 
the first to cross the river. On the next day, the van¬ 
guards of both forces met some ten miles of the river 
at or about Mudkal, the celebrated fortress. (Sewell, A 
Forgotten Empire^ 199 /.n. 2). 

The ford crossed by the allied troops has been identi¬ 
fied by Mr. Sewell with the bend of the river at Ingaligi, 
and in his opinion, the decisive battle was fought in the 
plains about the little village of Bayapur or Bhogapur, 
on the road leading directly from Ingaligi to Mudkal. 
{Ibid.) 

But a more recent suggestion has been made that the 
opposing armies met not far away from the two villages 
of Raksasji and Tuigdiji, the names of which, when put 
together, give us the convenient combined designation of 
Eaksas-Tagdi. As the name is mentioned both in the 
Kannada and Marathi accounts of the battle, it has been, 
in the interests of historical accuracy, denominated 
the battle of Raksas-Tagidi. (See Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty, 203, f.n. 2 and the authorities quoted therein). 
As the battle did not take place at Talikota, which is 
twenty-five miles north of the Krishna, but at Raksas- 
Tagidi, which is about ten miles south of the same 
river, it seems right that the proposed change in the 
name for the battle should be accepted, though it is 
difficult easily to displace so famous a name as Talikota. 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 130* 
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Allied Ferishta states that before the forces joined battle, the 

peacerejLted.. Allied Sultans made overtures to Rama-Eaja, “ promising 
the restitution of the districts they had taken from him 
on the march, in order to obtain peace, conceiving 
themselves unequal to cope with his formidable army.” 
Rama-Eaja, however, “ refused to listen to any accom¬ 
modation.” (Briggs, Ferishta III, 27). This is possible, 
though their solemn mutual promises and preparations 
seem to belie the genuineness of the proposal they made. 
It is possible too, as Father Heras has suggested, that 
this is a purple-patch added by Ferishta ‘‘ to extol the 
Muslim bravery in winning such an unequal engage¬ 
ment.” It is not difl&cult to understand Rama-Raja’s 
refusal of the offer, if one had been really made to him. 
He had evidently been exasperated at the conduct of the 
confederates and had determined to fight them to the 
finish. The events showed that he was not far wrong 
in his calculations, though his capture demoralized his 
forces and turned a victory into a debacle. 

Rama-Eaja had, meanwhile, joined the army after 
reconnoitring the surroundings. His advanced guards, 
in charge of this work, came into conflict with those of 
the Allied army and forced them to retreat. As Rama- 
Eaja was having his meal, he heard that the enemy was 
in sight. Utterly undismayed, he quickly mounted a 
horse and put his forces in battle order. It was the 25th 
of January, 1555, exactly a month after the confederates 
began their march south from the plains of Bijapur. 
The Allied right was commanded by All Adil Shah of 
Bijapur, the left by All Barid Shah of Bidar and Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah of Golconda, and the centre by Hussain Nizam 
Shah of Ahmednagar. Rama-Raja entrusted his left to 
his brother Tirumala, his right to his other brother 
Venkatadri, and himself commanded the centre. The 
Allies guarded their front with a line of cannon, fastened 
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together with strong chains and ropes. These gun 
carriages were arranged in three lines of two hundred 
each, the whole in command of one Chalabi Bumi Khan, 
a well-known officer from Asia Minor who had seen 
service in Europe. The elephants had been placed at 
intervals in the main line of battle, their tusks being, as 
usual, armed with sharp sword blades. Rama-Raja’s 
front was protected by a large number of trained and 
armed war elephants, as well as cannon. Before the 
battle, Venkatadri and Tirumala induced Rama-Raja to 
leave the conduct of operations to them, his age being 
against him. But he would not listen and asked them 
to go back to the posts assigned to them. He harangued 
his forces to stand firm and resolutely give battle to the 
enemy. He had, he said, so far won all the wars he had 
been engaged in, without being disgraced and at his age 
(Ferishta says he was eighty years old then), he did not 
want to disgrace himself by being dubbed a coward. 
Any one overcome by fear, he said, was free to depart 
while there was yet time and thus save his life. His 
brothers and his troops swore that they would fight to 
the death. Rama-Raja, thus assured, mounted his litter 
of State, despite the entreaties of his officers, who 
entreated that he would be much safer on horse-back. 
But so sure was he of the quick defeat of the enemy that 
he exclaimed :—“ There is no occasion for taking precau¬ 
tions against children, who certainly fly on the first charge; 
this is not war.” (Briggs, Ferishta III, 128-9). The 
battle opened at about noon from Rama-Raja’s side. 
Venkatadri, as the recognized Commander-in-Chief, began 
by attacking the forces opposing him under All Adil 
Shah. He had under him 200,000 infantry, 25,000 
cavalry and 500 elephants. A rapid discharge of artillery 
and rockets inflicted great loss on the enemy, which 
evidently fell back. All, in fact, was forced to leave the 
position assigned to him. Soon, a general action ensued 
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accompanied with great slaughter. Tirumala, who com¬ 
manded the right wing, attacked the combined forces of 
the Sultans of Golconda and Bidar. He and his son 
Kaghunatha, fought valiantly and killed hundreds of 
Muhammadans. The Golconda forces were beaten back 
with great loss. But Baghunatha himself fell, for we 
hear no more of him and Tirumala lost one of his eyes. 
As soon as Bama-Baja heard of this, he was full of rage. 
He left his litter and jumped on his saddle and encourag¬ 
ing his men with the battle cry “ Garuda, Garuda,'^ he 
charged the Allied forces. The wings commanded by 
the Sultans of Bijapur, Golconda and Bidar soon broke 
before the uncontrollable fury of his troops. He next 
charged the Allied centre, which was led by the Sultan of 
Ahmednagar with 10,000 horse. Bama-Baja’s attack 
was so sudden and so spirited that the Nizam Shah’s 
troops were thrust back half a league with the loss of 
2,000 men. The Bachabidas, the select corps of Bama- 
Baja, seeing him thus engaged, got down from their 
horses and rushing to his aid, killed many Muhammadans. 
Meanwhile, All Adil Shah, who had been pushed back by 
Venkatadri, returned with his forces to check Bama- 
Baja’s advance, while Hussain Nizam Shah collected his 
scattered troops and supported All. Several detachments 
of Bama-Baja continued to attack the centre, from where 
the concealed artillery under Bumi Khan was keeping up 
a heavy fire on them. As the troops covering this 
artillery went back, these detachments urged forward 
and when they came close to the heavy battery, the 
latter was turned on them with such effect that they 
retreated in confusion and with dreadful loss. Just at 
this time, Hussain Nizam Shah ordered his state pavi¬ 
lion to be put on the field in front of the enemy, thus to 
indicate his determination not to quit until victory was 
declared for him. Bama-Baja now dismounted and 
ascended his throne set with rich jewels, surmounted 
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with a canopy of velvet. To encourage his men to do 
their utmost, he conferred rewards on them and placed 
before them ornaments of gold and jewels of value. The 
troops, inspired by this generosity, recovered from the 
panic caused by Rumi Khan's artillery discharge, and 
charged the Allied right and left wings “ with such 
vigour that they were thrown into temporary disorder; 

All Adil Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah began to despair 
of victory and even to prepare for retreat.” (Ferislita 
III, 129). The two flanks were thus soon compelled to 
fall back and the defeat of the Muhammadans “ appeared 
inevitable.” {Burhan4-Mdasir, 193). “The Muslims 
were,” says the Basatin-us-Salatm, “ piled up in heaps 
over heaps and autumn seemed to have come over 
the Muslim army. The infidels showed their superior¬ 
ity and valour.” Rama-Eaja had thus “ almost defeated 
his enemies.” (See Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty^ 210 
and the authorities quoted therein). But Hussain 
Nizam Shah, however, held firm in the centre, which 
was still unbroken. Eama-Eaja's forces attacked with 
vigour and at close quarters, when Eumi Khan charged 
the artillery with bags of copper money, which proved so 
destructive that upwards of 5,000 of the attackers lay 
dead on the field before they could retreat. At this 
moment, one of the Bijapur generals, attacked 
the retreating forces with 5,000 cavalry and routed 
Eama-Raja’s centre. 

Confusion prevailed among Raina-Raja's troops. Tak- Treachery 
ing advantage of it, two Muhammadan generals, who 
served on Eama-Eaja's side, deserted him and went over Generals, 
to the enemy. “ This treachery,” as Father Heras rightly 
puts it, “ explains quite satisfactorily the sudden change 
of fortune at the end of the battle.” He quotes Caesar 
Frederick, who heard the account of the whole battle 
one year later, w'hen he visited Vijayanagar. 
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“ These foure kings,” says he, “ were not able to overcome 
this Citie and the King of Bezenegar, but by treason. This 
King of Bezenegar was a gentile, and bad, amongst all other 
of his Captaines, two which were notable, and they were 
Moores (Muhammadans) and these two captaines had either of 
them in charge three-score and ten and four-score thousand 
men. These two Captaines. being of one Beligion with the 
foure Kings who were Moores (Muhammadans), wrought 
means with which to betray their own king into their hands. 
The king of Bezenegar esteemed not the force of the foure 
kings his enemies, but went out of his City to wage battle 
with them in the fields; and when the Armies were joined, 
the batell lasted but a while, not the space of four houres; 
because the two traitorous Captaines, in the chiefest of the 
fight, with their companies, turned their forces against the 
King and made disorder in the Armie, that as astonished they 
set themselves to flight.” 

Anquetil Du Perron, writing later, confirms this 
treachery when he states that ** the king, abandoned 
during the battle by two Muhammadan chiefs, perished.’* 
This treason is naturally not mentioned by any of the 
Muhammadan historians of the period and has accord¬ 
ingly been missed by modern historians of India. (Mr. 
Sewell makes no mention of it in his well-known work, 

A Forgotten Empire. The first to notice is an Indian 
scholar, Mr. Krishnamacharlu, see I. A. LII. 11.) 
Father Heras has suggested {The Aravidu Dyfiastg, 212) 
that one of these two traitorous generals was Ain-ul- 
Mulk, whom Eama-Kaja used to call his brother (Briggs, 
Ferifihta III, 381) and at whose request Sadasiva-Ilaya 
had granted the village of Bevinhalli to Brahmans. {E.I. 
XIV, 64). His father had proved treacherous to Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and had been beheaded under his orders. He 
himself offended Ibrahim and fled to Rama-Rsja and had 
sought service there. As we find subsequent to the battle 
an Ain-ul-Mulk in the service of All Ibrahim Shah, it is 
possible that he deserted to All at the critical moment 
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and turned the tide of the battle. (Heras, The Aravidu 
Dynasty, 212; Briggs, Ferishta III, 381). 

The treachery had immediate effects on the morale of Effect of the 
Eama-Eaja’s troops. They were thrown into great con- confusioii in 
fusion. *'The soldiers,’* says one chronicler, ^'refused ® 

to obey the orders of their generals and ran away in all Kuma-Kaja. 
directions.” (Ferishta III, 129). In this confusion, 
Eama-Raja was himself wounded. Discerning what was 
happening, he got into his State litter to retreat from the 
battle-field; but the bearers, panic-stricken at the approach 
of an ungovernable elephant of the Abmednagar contin¬ 
gent, ran away abandoning their precious charge in the 
middle of the prevailing turmoil. (Ibid.) Rama-Eaja 
tried to escape on foot and just as he was dismounting 
his litter, he was overtaken by the elephant and seized 
by it with its trunk. (IbidA'dO). He was caught and con¬ 
ducted to Hussain Nizam Shah, who, most chroniclers 
agree, ordered his head to be instantly cut off, though 
Couto relates that he beheaded him with his own hand» 
exclaiming: “Now I am avenged on thee. Let God do 
what He will do to me.” (See Heras, The Aravidu 
Dynasty, 213, /.«. 7 quoting Couto VIII, 92). The story 
is recorded by Couto and the Burhan-i-Mdasir that when 
All Adil Shah heard of his old benefactor’s death, he 
hastened to Hussain to beg for his life but that he was 
too late. A painting reproduced by Father Heras 
depicts this scene. Two grants of the reign of Tiruniala, 
his brother, both dated in 1568, refer to his death as due 
to the action of the Muhammadan kings (E,G. XI, 

Holalkere 6 and 7), one of them stating that it was for 
the sake of the Muhammadans that Rama-Raja died, 
thereby suggesting that his death was due to a plot of 
which he was not aware. (See H. Krishna Sastri in 
A.8.1- 1908, 199 f,n, G). Hussain caused the head to be 
placed on the point of a long spear so that his death 
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might be announced to his troops. This had the desired 
effect. For, as Ferishta records, when his troops saw 
** their chief destroyed, they fled in the utmost disorder 
from the field *’ towards Vijayanagar. They were 
pursued by the Allied forces and so many were put to 
the sword that the plain was strewn with their bodies. 
Ferishta states that the best authorities computed the 
slain on Kama-Raja’s side at 100,000 during the action 
and the pursuit. (Ferishta III, 130). This seems a great 
exaggeration, for the Burhan-i-Mdasir says that the 
number of the slain was only 9,000. Briggs, writing in 
1829, records a curious detail about the fate of Rama- 
Raja’s head. It would appear it was in the hands of the 
executioner’s family, who yearly exhibited it to pious 
Muhammadans on the anniversary of the battle. (Ferishta 
III, 130, note). Father Heras adds that the existence 
of such a head is unknown now at Ahmednagar. (The 
Aravldu Dynasty, 214, f.n. 3). The Mahratta account 
says that it was sent to Benares. (Chandorkar, The 
Destruction of Vijayanagar, 181). A stone representation 
of it is in the Museum at Bijapur, and a photographic 
representation of it forms the frontispiece of Mr. Cousens* 
Bijapur. (See The Aravldu Dynasty, 214, for its 
history). 

Both Venkatadri and Tirumala escaped. They made 
no attempt to rally the troops or protect the capital 
against the inevitable onrush of mad vengeance on it on 
the part of the Allied Sultans. Ferishta states (III, 131) 
that Venkatadri fled to a distant fortress, probably Chan- 
dragiri. The Bdmardjlyarnu indeed suggests that the 
three Sultans of Bijapur, Golconda and Ahmednagar 
tried to capture Venkatadri but finally gave up all hope 
of success. (See Sources, Text, 223, lines 5-7). He was 
alive for at least two years after the battle (See E.I. 
IX. 131), for the Krishnapuram plates of about 1567 
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describe him as still alive. The Allied armies, however, 
did not continue their pursuit up to the capital. After 
going a few leagues, they returned to the battle-field and 
stayed there ten days, evidently to collect the spoils. 
All the riches of Rama-Eaja’s camp fell into their hands. 
“ The booty,” according to one chronicler, “ consisted of 
jewels, ornaments, furniture, camels, tents, camp equip¬ 
age, drums, standards, maid-servants, men-servants, 
and arms and armour of all sorts in such quantity that 
the whole army was enriched.” {Biirhan4-Mdasir in 
I A, L. 194). Ferishta says that “the plunder was so 
great that every private man in the Allied army became 
rich in gold, jewels, tents, arms, horses, and slaves, the 
kings Sultans) permitting every person to retain 
what he acquired, reserving the elephants only for their 
own use.” (Briggs, Ferishta III, 130). 

Since Mr. Sewell wrote his well-known work on 
Vijayanagar, and re-told the story of this great battle, 
much literature has been unearthed in regard to it. 
With the aid of these, Father Heras has put together a 
new account of it, which should be read in detail in his 
recently published book The Aravidu Dynasty (194-217), 
to which the above brief sketch owes much. 

At some time during the waning phase of the battle, 
Tirumala, who had been latterly Prime Minister of 
Eama-Kaja, seems to have left the battle-field for the 
capital. Venkatadri also escaped. The cause of their 
flight is nowhere explained or hinted at. But subsequent 
events give a clue to it. Venkatadri proceeded to the 
“distant fortress ” of Chandragiri and from there passed 
on to Tirumalai, or the Tirupati Hill close by, there to 
prepare for the securing of the valuables to be transported 
by Tirumala, his elder brother. Apparently, the brothers 
had, before they separated, agreed upon a common course 
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of action. If what they did is any guide to what they 
should have contemplated, they should have determined 
(1) to temporarily abandon the capital to save the Empire 
from the ravages of the Allied forces; (2) to remove the 
Emperor Sadasiva-Raya, the Royal family and the 
Treasury and valuables as far as may be to Tirumalai, 
the City of the Seven Hills, now known as Upper 
Tirupati; (3) to conserve and use the forces for necessary 
defence purposes, and (4) to reoccupy the capital, as 
soon as may be, after the Allied forces vacated it and 
rehabilitate it. Whether these decisions were justified, 
is a question that need not detain us long. In the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they found themselves, it was 
evidently a choice between two evils: either to risk 
their personal liberties—and perhaps even their lives and 
the lives of every one dependent on them—by forcing 
another battle without sufficient troops to back them and 
bring on themselves an unequal siege of the capital with 
certain capitulation at no distant date or to give up the 
capital temporarily and save the empire by diverting the 
attention of the Allies to the plunder and booty they were 
evidently bent: upon at the capital. The all-powerful 
Regent had fallen in battle, the forces had been demoral¬ 
ised and scattered, the resources of men and money had 
been nearly exhausted, time was fast flying, and a decision 
had to be taken, if at all, quickly. The two brothers had 
to choose one of two great evils : lose their lives and their 
empire or save both at the risk of their great, far-famed 
and beautiful ^capital, the City of Victory. They chose 
the lesser of the two, though it should have been at no 
little pain and sorrow to themselves. They should have 
realised what their decision meant. With the knowledge 
that they had of the Allies and their hatred towards them 
and their capital city, they cannot have expected any 
quarter to be shown to either of them. Nor had they 
any reason to expect any mercy from them. They should 
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tave recalled to their minds the destruction that Bama- 
iaja had wrought at Ahmednagar, which he is said to 
lave captured and razed to the ground and sowed it with 
Icastor seeds, so that it might never again prosper! Before 
I him, about thirty-live years previously, Krishna-Deva- 
? Kay a, though his treatment of Eaichur, on its capture, 
was perfectly exemplary, had treated Bijapur with liiitle or 
no grace—or at least allowed his troops to do what they 
liked. “ The city was left,” cries Nuniz plaintively, in 
chronicling the event, “ almost in ruins.” (See Chro7iicIe 
of Nwiiz in A Forgotte^i Empire^ 354). Similarly, Krishna- 
deva when he took Kulbarga “ destroyed and razed the 
fortress to the ground ” and Nuniz adds summarily, 

‘‘and the same with many other places.” (76irf. 357). 

The Bdviardjlyamu gives us more than a glimpse of what 
Kama-Eaja had himself done in this line of destruction 
of his enemies’ captured cities. He is extolled in this 
poem as the “ terrifier of the City of Bijapur,” “ destroyer 
of the fortifications of Ahmednagar,” “ terrifier of the fort 
of Eidar,” “ the breaker of the walls of Kulbarga,” 
chastiser of the city of Golconda,” “ destroyer of the 
fort of Savaga” (Seogi), etc. (See Sources, Text, 186-7; 
Summary, 182-184), These sobriquets tell their own sad 
stories. So they should have known what vengeance 
awaited their famous capital, its buildings and its inhabit¬ 
ants. Still the larger interests of the Empire and their 
own future required the great sacrifice to be made and 
they seem to have unflinchingly determined on it. 

No sooner were the decisions taken than they appear TirumaUi 
to have been put into effect. Venkatadri hurried dov/n destlnaJon 
to Chandragiri, completely evading his pursuers, and from reached, 
there, proceeded to Tirumalai, only a few miles off, to 
prepare for the reception of the Emperor and the Eoyal 
retinue and treasure. Tirumala, on reaching the capital, 
immediately arranged for the transfer of the Emperor 
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and others and the valuables. Sadasiva-Kaya was set at 
liberty and with him, Tirumala, with his waives and the 
wives of his brothers and sons, ministers, nobles, generals 
and soldiers left the city without delay. Behind them 
came a thousand and five hundred and fifty elephants with 
all the treasure that could be removed. These consisted of 
gold, diamonds and other precious stones, cash and other 
things, said to be worth more than a hundred millions 
sterling. It is said that the famous jewelled throne, on which 
successive kings had sat and held court, was also secured 
and removed. All these reached in due course Tirumalai, 
which became the temporary head-quarters of the Imperial 
family and its belongings. (See Father Heras, The 
Aramdu Dyjiasty, "2^22-^, quoting Couto, who says that 
they “ left for the interior and stored everything in the 
palace at Tremil.”). That was the immediate destination, 
though later on, as will be narrated below, Penukonda 
became the Capital. Tirumalai, as a sacred place, pro¬ 
bably had a palace on it for the temporary residence of 
the Emperor and his entourage when he visited it on 
important occasions. It had long been the place where, 
during times of trouble, anything valuable had been 
secreted. During the Muhammadan invasions that 
followed the break-up of the Cholas, the sacred idols from 
Srirangam had been lodged there. Moreover, the temple 
on the Hill had been an object of special veneration on 
the part of the Imperial dynasty since the days of Saluva- 
Narasimha, if not earlier. It was evidently well fortified 
in those days and considered a great and inaccessible 
stronghold. Its situation, at the top of seven hills, 
rendered it a place fit, for the time being, for securing 
what had been brought away. The statement of 
Messrs. Sewell and Rice that Tirumala sought refuge in 
Penukonda seems, as pointed out by Father Heras, not 
well founded. (See A Forgotten Empire, 206; Mysore 
and Coorg, 120; H. Heras, The Aravldu Dyjiasty, 222). 
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The departure of Tirumala left the city ill-defended. The Allies at 
It has been suggested (H. Heras,/.c. 223), that “no it^sackauV 
garrison was left behind within its walls to defend the city.'* plunder. 
This may not be literally correct, for the whole army 
could not have moved out; for, leaving out of account 
those killed in the battle (they were only 9,000), the rest 
should have returned to the city. Of these, a goodly 
portion should have accompanied the Eoyal household 
and treasure to Tirumalai. The remainder can only be 
Supposed to have been left behind to guard the city and 
offer such protection to it as it could. But the physical and 
mental condition of the troops should have rendered them 
helpless beyond degree. The city fell accordingly an 
easy prey to an organised attack on it on the part of the 
Bedars who looted the shops and houses and carried off 
the immense quantities of riches left by the nobles in 
their hasty flight. Couto calls them Beducs which term, 

Sewell suggests, refers to “ Beduinos,” “ Bedouins ” or 
wandering tribes. This, however, seems not probable as 
the word used is Beducs, which seems a corruption for 
Bedars, who are even to-day numerically the strongest 
caste in the Bellary district. (See W. Francis, Bellary 
District Gazetteer, Ch. III). Quoting Couto, Sewell says 
that the city was attacked by the Bedars six times on 
the second day following the battle, but as Father Heras 
points out, there is nothing in what Couto says to support 
the statement that all these attacks took place on the 
same day. According to Ferisbta (III, 141), the Bergies, 
whom he mentions as living about the city, are stated to 
have looted the city. The Eev. Heras suggests the 
identification of these people with the Bedues of Couto. 

This seems hardly necessary as the Bergies of Ferishta are 
evidently the Bairdgis, who have been long known to be 
beggars and thieves in the guise of ascetics. They infest 
the ruins of Vijayanagar even to this day, where, to unearth 
bidden treasure, they are believed to offer stray travellers 
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as human sacrifices. (See W. Francis, Bellary District 
Gazetteer^ Ch. XV, under Hampi), The destruction 
they wrought was, however, insignificant when compared 
to the havoc created by the Allied sovereigns and their 
armies. The Sultans left the battle-field after a stay of 
ten days and soon reached Anegundi, while their vanguard 
marched on to Vijayanagar. (Ferishta III, 131 ; 414). 
The triumphal entry of the Sultans followed and they 
evidently passed in procession through the main streets 
of the great capital. They would have left a bright 
page in their histories if they^ had spared the city as 
Krishna-Deva-Haya did Raichur on its capture. But 
that was not to be. Their minds were full of vengeance, 
of reprisals and of retributions. They settled down in 
the city, as if permanently, and their stay of six months 
was marked by iconoclastic excesses that will not bear 
repetition. Even so sympathetic a critic of their deeds 
in the capital as the Rev. Heras concedes that he feels 
“ sure that almost all the idols worshipped at Vijaya- 
nagara were destroyed during those days, because they are 
not, as a general rule, discoverable in the ruined temples.” 
(The Aravldu Dynasty, 226). They came to destroy 
the city and they did their work to vandalic perfection. 
Whether all the destruction we now behold at Vijaya- 
nagar was their work as set down by Mr. Sewell or the 
lapse of centuries has added to what they did, as suggested 
by the Rev. Heras, is really a matter of detail. Though 
parts of old buildings may even now be seen in the old 
capital, there is hardly any reason to doubt that a vast 
amount of destruction on buildings was actually wrought 
by the hands of the conquerors. Ferishta, the Golconda 
chronicler and every other contemporary writer states this 
in plain and barefaced terms and there is no reason why we 
should read less into their written words than what they 
mean and intend to convey. It is admitted even by the 
Rev. Heras that the city was also set fire to, a fact which 
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is testified to both by records and the traces that the fire 
has left behind it. While, according to the Golconda 
chronicler, “ the efforts of the conquerors were directed to 
the plunder of the country and the city,” Caesar Frederick 
has left on record that they searched “ under houses and in 
all places for money and other things that were hidden.” 
The poorer inhabitants of the city, who had hid themselves 
in the valleys surrounding the city, were searched out and 
tortured by the Muhammadan soldiers for the riches they 
were supposed to possess. 

But the Sultans could not stay on at this place. It 
has been suggested by the Rev. Heras that they desired 
and even aimed at the permanent annexation of the 
capital and with that view, even erected certain buildings 
in it. The style of architecture of certain of the build¬ 
ings still standing in the capital seems to lend support 
to this view, though the influence of the Muhammadan 
style may have been expected in its buildings as the 
result of the social contact that had subsisted during 
the three centuries and more between the two communi¬ 
ties. The use of mortar as in the Bijapur structures 
may likewise be explained; still, as one of the chronicles 
quoted by the Eov. H. Heras states that the Sultans 
raised noble and lofty buildings ” in the capital (see 
The Aravldu Dynasty, 227-8), it is possible that though 
their stay was restricted to about six months, they did add 
something to the structures of the place and thus tried to 
undo the irreparable damage they had so mercilessly in¬ 
flicted on it. Though they did this, they found, according 
to CflBsar Frederick, the distance of the place to their own 
respective countries so great that they resolved upon 
quitting it. (PwrcAas,.X, 94). Just at that time, they had 
an embassy from Venkatadri, who sued for peace propos¬ 
ing the restoration of all the countries taken by his brother 
Rama-Baja. (Ferishta III, 131). The disagreements 
M. or. VOL. II. 131 
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which had meanwhile arisen amongst the Allies induced 
them to accept this proposal. They accordingly vacated 
Vijayanagar and at Raichur, finally separated from each 
other. Before doing so, they commissioned their generals 
to reduce Raichur and Mudkal, which they soon did. 
{Ferishta III, 131; 414). 

The departure of the Allies from the capital was the 
signal for the return of Tirumala to it. He evidently 
came back with the idea of rehabilitating it and remain¬ 
ing in it. This idea could not have been by any means 
strange. Bijapur, Ahmednagar and Eulbarga and many 
other places, which had suffered at the hands of Krishna- 
Deva-Raya or Rama-Raja, had been restored to their 
ancient dignities by their rulers and there could be noth¬ 
ing impossible—so Tirumala should have thought—in 
attempting the restoration of Vijayanagar to its ancient 
glories. Despite the cruel damage done to it, the Palace, 
in which probably the Sultans stayed during their 
temporary residence in it, was evidently intact. We 
have a detailed description of it from the pen of Caesar 
Frederick, who visited it two years after its destruction. “ I 
have seene many kings’ courts,” he writes, “ and yet have 
1 seene none in greatnesse like to this of Bezeneger.” It 
had nine gates ; each was well guarded. He notes that 
the five inner gates stood open for “the greatest 
part of the night, because the costume of the Gentiles is 
to doe bisinese and make their feasts in the night, rather 
than by day.” {Purchas, X, 97-8). Evidently, the attempt 
of Tirumala did not at first prove hopeless. He even 
induced the Portuguese to recommence their trade in 
horses. He sent word to them at Goa to bring all the 
horses they could, even those taken in the late war and 
bearing his own mark, saying he would pay for them as 
they desired. The Portuguese, as keen as ever in driv¬ 
ing a good bargain, readily complied with the request, but 
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Tirumala, though he permitted them to return to Goa, 
did not pay them their dues! When the poor men saw 
how they had been deprived of their money, “they were,” 
says Csesar Frederick, who accompanied them, “ desperate, 
and as it were, mad with sorrow and griefe.” (Purchas, 
X, 91). Father Heras is right in stating that this 
incident took place at Vijayanagar and not at Penukonda, 
as suggested by Mr. Sewell. (See The Aravldu Dynasty, 
230, /.w., 1; A Forgotten Empire, 209). To this visit 
of Caesar Frederick, who stayed seven months at the 
capital, we owe much of our knowledge of the capital in 
the period immediately following the great battle 
of 1565 A.D. 

The purchase of these horses was timely; probably 
they were secured in view of an impending war against 
All Adil Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur, who had hatched 
the confederacy against Bama-Raja, which ended wnth 
the catastrophic battle at Raksas-Tagdi. About this time 
(end of 1565 A.D.), Hussain Nizam Shah died and was 
succeeded by his son Murtaza Nizam Shah. He proved 
himself unpopular and his minister intrigued against 
him. The latter invited All to invade his territories, it 
being alleged that there was a party in favour of All at 
Ahmednagar. {Ferishta III, 416-8). Murtaza counter¬ 
plotted. He invited the aid of the Sultan of Golconda, 
who in his turn proposed that they should proceed to the 
Krishna, from where they should invite Tirumala to join 
them in confederacy at the head of 10,000 troops. He 
aimed at recovering his lost territories, while the con¬ 
federates thought that with his help, they could beat All 
down. But there was a fly in the ointment. Eunza 
Humayun, the queen-mother and regent of Ahmednagar, 
demanded from Tirumala a sum of two lakhs of hutis for 
the aid the confederates were to give him for recovering 
his lost territories from All. Tirumala demurred and 
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protested to Ibrahim Kutb Shah of Golconda, who advised 
XuDza Humayun of the rashness of the demand made on 
Tirumala, as it was calculated to make the confederates 
lose the assistance of his large contingent of troops. But 
Kunza Humayun was not to be dissuaded. The result 
was, Tirumala not only refused to pay the amount 
demanded but taking advantage of the position, marched 
with his forces against the Allies. Terrified at this, Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah requested him to return to his own territory, 
while he himself went back to his own country. Thus 
ended the projected war against All. {FerishtallJ.^ 418- 
20; see also Sources, Tapati Samvaranam, 248). 

This proposed attack on Bijapur and the active steps 
which Tirumala took to join it should have brought on 
him once again the ill-will of All. At any rate, we hear 
of further attacks, actual or threatened, against Vijaya- 
nagar. (Ferishta III, 131-2; 251, see under 

Chikka-Deva-Rdya Vamsdvali, 302, which, however, 
was written a century later). AH, indeed in 1567 A.D., 
led an army against Vi jay anagar and Tirumala sought the 
aid of Kunza Humayun, the queen-regent of Ahmednagar. 
She marched so readily at the head of an army against All’s 
capital, that he retired from Vi jay anagar to defend it. 
Chennappa Nay^udu, Tirumala’s minister, apparently 
attacked the Bijapur troops under Kishwar Khan on this 
occasion and defeated them.(iSf.jE7.ii. 1902, App. A. No. 341 
of 1901, dated in 1580 A.D., in which Kishwar Khan is 
spoken of as Kambikesuru Khan). There were similar 
attacks against Tirumala, which should have induced him 
about 1567 A.D. to reconsider the question of a permanent 
withdrawal from Vijayanagar in favour of Penkonda. 
Caesar Frederick is definite on this point and even gives the 
reason for the final step taken by Tirumala: In the year 

of our Lord God 1567, for the ill-successe that the people of 

Bezeneger had.the king with his court went to 

dwell in one carte eight days journey up the land from 
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Bezeneger called Pengonde*’ (i.e., Penukonda). Probably, 
the final abandonment of Vijayanagar and the actual 
transfer of the capital took place in or about July 
1567 A.D. Tirumala would thus have stayed at Vijaya- 
nagar for about two years before he found it impossible 
to resuscitate its glory. Six months of thorough-going 
pillage had thus done its work. Even the continued 
presence of the new Regent and his efforts to re-make it 
proved futile. Six months evidently proved more than 
sufficient not merely to ruin the architectural and sculp¬ 
tural gems of the place but also to greatly unsettle life in 
it and break its continuity as a city. Cities, even in India, 
have risen and fallen, but none fell so desperately as Vijaya- 
nagar. It fell never to rise again ! Tirumala’s disgraceful 
attitude towards the Portuguese merchants gives us an 
insight into the reasons why trade could not be revived 
in it. If he had had a little of the good sense that 
Krishna-Deva-Raya displayed towards foreign traders, he 
would have infused confidence into the foreign merchants 
and would have restored credit with them and generally 
with the mercantile classes. This would, in its turn, have 
induced the generality of the people to return to the old 
city and re-begin life in it. But Tirumala’s greed and 
want of common fairness should have spread far and wide 
(the Portuguese justifiably stigmatized him a “ tyrant ”) 
and effectually barred its re-population. Tirumala was 
evidently not the man for the times. And Vijayanagar, 
the great Imperial city, ceased to exist because of his 
incompetence, his incapacity and his covetousness. 

What the hand of man had still left standing, 

Time did not spare. Rank ruin followed : 

A ruin, yet what ruin! from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared. 

And yet the feeling uppermost in the mind of the person 
visiting the ruined remains of the Imperial city is:— 
Heroes have tread this spot—’tis on their dust ye tread, 
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And the famous lines of Byron come to one’s mind:— 

While stands the Coliseum, Borne shall stand; 

When falls the Coliseum, Borne shall fall; 

And when Borne falls—the world. 

Vijayanagar still stands by the river side and the shrine 
of Pampapati reminds us of its ancient grandeur and so 
long as it stands, the Imperial City shall stand. 

In about a year’s time from the transference of the 
capital, the city had gone into ruins. Two inscriptions (one 
on stone and another on copper-plates) both dated in the 
reign of Sadasiva-Baya in June 1568 A.D. (E.C. XI, 
Holalkere 6 and 7) describe the city, the throne, the 
kingdom and the country and everything as destroyed and 
in ruins. (In both, the text has the following : Pattana 
Simhdsana rdjya desav elld kettu khilar dgal dgi). 
Making some allowance for poetic exaggeration, there is 
no doubt that the old capital had been deserted at this 
time, and in ruins; for in both these records, though 
Sadasiva is mentioned as the ruling sovereign, he is not 
spoken of as ruling from Vijayanagary as usual. As the 
name of Penukonda is not mentioned in these two records 
as the place from which Sadasiva ruled, it is possible 
they belong to the period of transition. The earliest 
record, at Penukonda, mentioning Sadasiva as Emperor 
after 1565 A.D., is one dated in Saka 1489, PmfiAaya, 
corresponding to A.D. 1567-8. (M.E.R. 337 of 1901). 
This record probably fixes up the actual date of the 
transfer of the capital to Penukonda. About this time— 
i.e-y about two years after Tirumala removed the capital— 
CsBsar Frederick wrote of it thus :— 

“ The citie of Bezeneger is not altogether destroyed, yet 
the houses stand still, but emptie, and there is dwelling in 
them nothing, as is reported, but Tygres and other wild beasts,’’ 
{Purchase X, 97). 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Ferishta remarked. 
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“The city itself...is now totally in ruins and 

uninhabited.” (Ill, 131). 

We may now sum up briefly the political effects of the 
battle. These were of a far-reaching character:— 

(1) It broke up the Hindu power in the South, though the 
empire held fast for nearly another century under the next 
dynasty of kings. 

(2) Slowly and surely, it eventually opened for Muhammadan 
incursions into almost every part of the South followed by 
Mahratta inroads. 

(3) Later, with the disappearance of an organized central 
government, Southern India came to be dotted over with 
chieftainships exercising more or less local authority. 

The power of resistance against a formidable aggressor 
was thus gone for ever. Disunion spread in the land 
with the result that the South became the happy hunting 
ground for ambitious rival Nawabs, aided by groups of 
foreign merchant-settlers and military adventurers like 
Muhammad Yusuf and Haidar All. 

Among the more immediate results of the battle, were 
the loss of liaicLur and Mudkal and the withdrawing of 
the Vijayanagar kings from the immediate vicinity of the 
five Muhammadan Sultans. They came to be less aggres¬ 
sive than before, though this did not prove by any means an 
effective check to the ambitions of the Sultans. In the 
nothern portion of the empire, certain of the feudatories, 
fired by personal ambitions or in order to better provide 
themselves against the attacks of the Sultans, declared 
themselves independent. Among these were the chiefs of 
Adoni, Bankapur and a few others. (Ferishta III, 134-6). 
Adoni was, however, taken by All Adil Shah in 1568 A.D. 
(Ferishta III, 134-5). As regard the possessions of the 
Empire on the East Coast, many of these were lost to it. 
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B&jahwandry and other places not far away from it were 
taken by Ibrahim Kutb Shah. He also annexed Orissa. 
(Hid. Ill, 421-3; 423-6). 

In the South, however, the authority of the Emperor 
was still obeyed. It has been the custom hitherto to 
describe the South also as having rebelled against the 
Emperor. This was natural to writers who had to general¬ 
ise from scanty materials at a time when epigraphic 
research had not yet been taken up. Following Ferishta 
(111,131), these writers have stated that the whole country 
was divided between Tirumala and his brother and 
their nephews. (See Wilson, Mackenzie Collection^ 269). 
As the Rev. Heras has pointed out, there is hardly any 
ground for this statement (Aramdu Dynasty^ 242-243), 
though certain Portuguese writers have also affirmed 
it. (Ibid, j.n.y 1). As mentioned above, Tirumala practi¬ 
cally managed to hold together the greater part of the 
south. One of his objects in fixing upon Penukonda was 
possibly to save as much of the Empire in the South as 
possible and in this, he appears to have been generally 
successful. There is no denying, however, that the shock 
of the defeat, followed as it was by the destruction and 
subsequent desertion of the famous capital, was felt almost 
everywhere in the Empire. Echoes of this feeling are 
heard even in certain contemporary epigraphic records. 
(See E.G. XI, Holalkere 6 and 7, both dated in 1568 A.D., 
above quoted). As Couto and others state, it is possible 
that members of the Rama-Raja’s family were sent round 
to take up their positions at important places, such as 
Anegundi, Chandragiri, etc., not as independent chiefs 
but in subordination to and on behalf of the Empire. 
Between these different members themselves, there 
appear to have been no differences of opinion in regard 
to what they were doing. This is supported by epigraphic 
records of the period, which disclose no enmity between 
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them. Indeed, there is evidence to the contrary, which 
definitely shows that Tirumala was respected by his 
younger brother Venbatadri. (E.I. XVI, 257). 

The fall of the Imperial capital told heavily on Portu* Decay of the 
guese trade. That trade, as we have seen, was an 
extensive and paying one. That was wholly lost to 
them. Filippo Sassetti, who was in India from 3 578 to 
1588 A.D., fully confirms this loss which is referred to by 
all Portuguese writers of the period. “ The traffic was so 
large,’* he says, ** that it is impossible to imagine it. 

The place was immensely large; and it was inhabited by 
people rich, not with richness like ours, but with rich¬ 
ness like that of Crassi and the others of those days. 

And such merchandise ! Diamonds, rubies, pearls. 

and besides all that, the horse trade. That alone pro¬ 
duced in the city (Goa) a revenue of 120 to 150 thousand 
ducats, which now reaches only 6 thousand.” Couto is 
even more doleful. By this destruction of the kingdom 
of Bisnaga,” he says, ” India and our State were much 
shaken; for the bulk of the trade undertaken by all was 
for this kingdom to which they carried horses, velvets* 
satins and other sorts of merchandise, by which they 
made great prohts; and the Custom House at Goa 
suffered much in its revenue, so that from that day till 
now the inhabitants of Goa began to live less well; for 
baizes and fine cloths were a trade of great importance 
for Persia and Portugal and it then languished and the 
gold pagodas, of which every year more than 500,000 were 
laden in the ships of the kingdom, were then worth 
Tangas, and to-day are worth llj and similarly every 
kind of coin.” (Dec. VIII, C, 15, quoted by Sewell, in ^ 

Forgotten Empire, 210-11 from Lopes’s Chronica dos 
Beys de Bisnaga, Introd. Ixviii). Ctesar Frederick gives 
an equally vivid account of the trade that Goa lost and 
bears eloquent testimony to the disorganized state of the 
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communications between that city and the Imperial 
capital. The surrounding country was so infested with 
thieves that he was compelled to stay six months longer 
at Vijayanagar than he had intended. When at last he 
intended to set out for Goa, he was attacked everyday 
and had to pay ransom on each occasion. The reader 
has only to compare this complaint with the following 
which shows the absolute security which foreign mer¬ 
chants enjoyed before the battle of Eaksas-Tagdi. They 
(the Portuguese merchants resident at Vijayanagar), he 
says, used to sleepe in the streets or under porches, for 
the great heat which is there, and yet they never had 
any harme in the night.” {Purchas, 98-9). 

How much of the destruction and disruption that 
occurred may be set down to Kama-Baja’s sudden and 
wholly unexpected death on the battle-field and what 
might have been the fate of the battle itself if he had 
escaped as he tried to do, it is impossible to say. But 
this much is certain that his undoubted talents, his 
indomitable energy and his persistency would have stood 
him in good stead in his hour of trial. He would 
certainly not have allowed the forces to get disorganized ; 
it should be remembered he had practically staked his all 
on the battle and that he never wavered in his desire to 
crush the enemy. To say that Bama-Raja was clogged 
to a degree in winning through what he willed, is to utter 
a truism. Indeed he had all but won even this battle 
when misfortune overtook him. If the Hindu account 
is to be believed, the divisions of Kutb Shah and Nizam 
Shah were routed, and retreated in confusion, covered by 
the armies of Adil Shah and Barid Shah. Bama-Baja’s 
troops, considering the engagement over and the enemy 
annihilated, gave themselves up to rejoicing and festivity, 
and were surprised in their encampment. (Wilson, 
Mackenzie Collection, Introd. 90). It was just at that 
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moment, when treachery had played its part, that Bama- 
Baja’s litter was upset and he was captured and beheaded. 
{Ihid,) That he was a man of great spirit and conduct 
is evident from the course that events took during his 
time. The princes of the Deccan were glad to court his 
alliance; and even to purchase his forbearance. His 
policy of systematically playing off one against the other 
was successful until they were nearly exhausted. In 
turn he made enemies of one and all of them and they 
eventually made up their minds to crush him. The very 
fear he inspired in them made him blind to his own arro¬ 
gance, perhaps the greatest defect in his character. 
Insulted pride, religious bigotry and political dread com¬ 
bined his enemies in arms against him. But he disdained 
to crave for peace. He prepared for war and marched 
against them and died like a soldier on the battle-field. 
In war, he was in his true element. The wars he waged, 
if the Rdnia-rdjiijam is to be believed, were a hundred in 
number. So many were the countries, so many the forts 
he took and so many the towns he captured that the bard 
is hard put to it to find a sufficiency of terms to describe 
his titles. (See Sources, Text, 186-7 ; also 180-5). If he 
had, as suggested by his brothers, left the command to 
them and kept in reserve and used part of his forces at the 
time of need, the day might have ended differently. He 
was too old to lead, to ride, or to avoid the inevitable 
perils of the battle-field. While our unstinted admiration 
can be extended to the desire he showed to take a personal 
part in the war, we cannot but blame him for risking the 
Empire itself as he did. He did not realize that he was 
staking too much and that he was not wise in putting 
himself at the head of the army at his age. As it was, 
his death meant rank ruin to the capital and its teem¬ 
ing population, which was wholly unaware of the fate 
that awaited them. If he was great as a soldier, he was 
little as a statesman. It was enough to have commanded 
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the vengeance of his foes. The terror of his name would 
have done more than his sword; but he did not choose 
the path of common prudence. His presence on the 
battle-field helped to diminish his reputation and ruin 
his capital, country and subjeccs. An inscription dated 
1565 A.D. (Saka 1487, Bakthdkshi Mdgha Su, 15 
Saumyavdra), which describes Bama-Kaja with all the 
imperial titles and as '' seated on the jewel throne ’’ and as 
“master of Kuntala,” “ lord of the throne of Vidyanagari’’ 
and “ as ruling the kingdom of the world in peace and 
wisdom,*’ is the last known record we have of him. 

A serious charge against Kama-Raja is the treatment 
he meted out to the Emperor Sadasiva-Kaya and the 
manner in which he usurped the throne. Even after he 
attained age and was capable of ruling, he kept him 
closely confined and guarded, and himself ruled in his 
name. Though an usurper, he swayed the rule not, as 
the poet says, for “ a while ** but for nearly twenty-three 
years. “ Yet,” as we are reminded, “ Heavens are just, 
and time suppresseth wrongs.’* Raraa-Raja died before 
Sadasiva’s eyes and retribution came unsought and un¬ 
asked. Though hard-hearted as a jailor, Rama-Raja 
does not appear to have been cruel as some other usurpers 
are known to have been. The Rev. H. Heras has sug¬ 
gested that his usurpation might have been necessitated 
more by “ the incapability of the young sovereign than to 
his own ambition ’’ and that from this point of view, “ his 
usurpation provides a special side-light of self-sacrifice 
for the welfare of the country and the salvation of the 
Empire.” (The Aravldii Dynasty, 219-220). This 
sounds like special pleading and could be urged in favour 
of almost every usurper the world has known. In the 
present instance, there is nothing to show that Sadasiva 
was an incapable prince and a great deal to prove that if 
he had had a chance, be would have made good. The 
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Mamidipundi grant, dated in 1549-1550 A,D., speaks of 
him as “charming, the best of kings, the foremost of 
the famous, who is like Rama in wielding the bow, and 
who is devoted to unlimited gifts.** (Nellore InscripHondy 
I, ]04). Making adequate allowance for poetic exag¬ 
geration, we have evidence here to suggest that he was 
neither a craven nor an imbecile. He was evidently a 
prudent man and refused to risk his life in fruitless 
rebellion. He knew the influence and power wielded by 
Bama-Raja. Eama-Eaja was a grasping, ambitious and 
strong-willed Regent who would fain forget the existence 
of his sovereign. While there is thus nothing to sug¬ 
gest in justification of his conduct in this connection, it 
has to be conceded that Rama-Raja’s treatment of Sada- 
siva never became inhuman. Probably, prudential consi¬ 
derations prevailed even with him in this respect. 

During the period anterior to the w^ar in which he fell, 
Eama-Raja was undoubtedly held in the highest regard 
by his people. Contemporary inscriptions describe him 
as a great warrior and ruler. One of these speaks of him 
as having uprooted all his enemies and ruled over the 
earth as Bharata and Bhagiratha. In another, he is 
said to have been noted for valour, generosity and mercy. 
(£7.(7. V, Hassan 7 dated in 1561). As regards his 
generosity, a record of Venkata I states that he surpassed 
even the Kalpaka (wish-bearing tree of the gods) in his 
gifts. (£7.2. XVI, 319). From literary sources, we learn 
not only of his military prowess and his many conquests 
but also of his interest in literature, music and the fine 
arts. Eamayamatya, the governor of Kondavidu, states 
in his work that he wrote the Svaramelakaldnidhi, settl¬ 
ing several points of dispute among musical scholars, at 
his instance. He dedicated the work to him, having 
completed it in 1549 A.D. (See Sources under Svara- 
melalcaldnidhi), 
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As a patron of But a poet who later attained to great celebrity and is 
literature. regarded as one of the more famous Telugu poets 

was Bhattumiirti. He was the Court poet in Telugu 
during Bama-Kaja’s time and was entitled “ Rama-Baja- 
bhushana” or “ornament of Bama-Baja’s court.” Consi¬ 
derable discussion has taken place as to whether 
Bhattumiirti and Rama-Raja-Bhushana signify the same 
poet or different poets. Competent authority inclines to 
the former view and this seems correct. {Vide K. Veerasi- 
lingam, Liven of the Telugu Poets, Roddam Hanumanta 
Rao, Rdmardja-Bhushana^n& Bhattumiirti, etc.). As he 
appears to have written most of his works in the reign 
of Tirumala, further mention will be made of him under 
that king’s reign. Purandara Dasa, perhaps the most 
popular of hymnographers that Kannada knows, appears 
to have lived at Vijayanagar between 1538 and 1564 A.D. 
He was a Madhva devotee and a disciple of Vyasa-Raya, 
who flourished in the two preceding reigns. He was 
specially attached to the temple at Pandharpur, to whom 
his hymns are dedicated. His hymns are sung wherever 
Kannada is spoken and are noted for the simplicity of 
their diction, the profundity of their Vedantic thought 
and for the heart-melting music that permeates them. 
(See Narasimhachar, Karndtakahavicharita, II, 232). 
It is said he was originally a rich man but he is said to 
have given away his wealth immediately he attained 
enlightenment and lived the life of a devotee, begging 
for his bread from door to door in Pandharpur. Another 
Madhva devotee and hymnographer who als6 lived during 
this reign was Kanaka-Dasa. Though he belonged to 
the Dharwar District, he seems to have been closely 
connected with the temple of SrI-Krishna at Udupi, where 
stories are still told of him. Though originally a disciple 
of Totacharya, the Srivaishnava guru, he subsequently 
appears to have been initiated into the Madhva faith by 
Vyasa-Raya. {Ibid. 237-8). There is a story that he 
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belonged to the Ande-Kuruba caste and became great 
after obtaining enlightenment at the hands of Vyasa- 
Baya. {Ibid.) Though he was an author, he is known 
better by his hymns, some of which are as famous as 
those of Purandara-Dasa. Among his works are Mdhana- 
tarangini, Rdma-dhydna-charite, Nalacharitre, Sari- 
bhaktasdra and Nrisimhdstava. Another Madhva poet 
who flourished in this reign was Vadiraja-Tlrtha, who 
presided over the Sode math at Udupi. He was a great 
controversialist and had travelled far and wide through 
India. The Baja of Sode (Saude) became a disciple of 
his and with his aid, he built a temple of Sri-Krishna at 
that place. {E.I. XII, 346). He was also a disciple of 
Vyasa-Raya and has left many works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. Among his Sanskrit works are Rukmanisa- 
Vijaya, Tlrtha-prabandhay which sums up his travels, etc., 
while, in Kannada, he wrote Vaiknntha-varnaney Svapna- 
gadyay Ltakshmiya-sobhdney a commentary on Bhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaija, a work of SrT-Madhvacharya, and a 
number of hymns, which are in popular use to this day. 
Mr. Narasimhachar has mentioned the date of his death 
as 1607 A.D. He quotes no authority for this state¬ 
ment. {See Karndtaka KavichariteU. 301). An inscrip¬ 
tion in the Krishaamatha at Udupi, mentioning him and 
one of his pupils, is dated in Saka 1536, PramadiUy or 
A.D. 1614, which falls in the last year of the reign of 
Venkata I. (See M.E.R. 1901, App, No. 114 of 1901.). 
A grant in favour of Srimad Paramahamsa Vadiraja- 
Tirtha by Sadasiva Baya-Nayaka in the reign of Tirumala, 
is registered in a lithic record which comes from Kautana- 
halli, Sorab Taluk, Shimoga District dated in 1571 A.D. 
{E.C, VIII, Sorab 55). Probably he lived through the next 
three reigns. If so, he should have lived to at least his 
84th year, taking it for granted that he was born in J 530 
A.D., the last year of Krishna-Deva-Baya’s reign. As 
Vyasa-Baya was alive in the reign of Achyuta-Deva-Baya 
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also, there can be no reason why he should not have 
been his guru. A contemporary of Vadiraja-Tirtha 
and co-disciple of Vyasa-Baya was Vijaylndra-tlrtha, 
a great saint of the Sumatlndra-matha. He is said to 
have been patronised by Bama-Baja, who is said to have 
highly honoured him and presented him with many 
villages in recognition of his scholarship and eminence. 
{E.I. XII, 345-6; Sources, under Ttdghavendravijaya, 
252). He was a a contemporary of Appayya-Dlkshita, 
the great Advaita scholar, who lived between 1554-1626 
and whose critiques on Madhva philosophy, he contro¬ 
verted. Among his works are Ghakra-Mlmdmsa, Chan^ 
drikoddhrita, Nydya-Vivasana, Nydydmrita-Vydkhya, 
Appayya Kapola-Chapltika, etc. (E.I. XII, 345-46). 
He is known to have also defeated in controversy one 
Emmebasavendra, a Virasaiva teacher, who had his head¬ 
quarters at Jambunatha Hill at Vijayanagar and a 
mat ha at Kumbakonam. The latter, together with its 
rich belongings, passed into the hands of Vijayindra. 
{Ibid.) This Emmebasavendra has been identified with the 
person of that name who was author of the well-known 
prophetic piece Kdlajndna. It would seem that he lived 
in the reign of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, who unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to put him down. (E. Narasimhachar, 
Karndtaka-Kavicharite II, 233-44 ; see also M.A.B. 
1917, Para 121). He was the donee of a grant made at 
Vijayanagar in 1542 A.D., by Salaka Tirumala-Eaya, 
one of the Salaka brothers. (See above). The copper¬ 
plates on which the grant was recorded passed into the 
possession of the Sumatindra math a on the defeat of 
Emmebasavendra. In this matha there is a bell with 
the Basava (or bull) surmounted, which, it is said, was 
part of the property belonging to Emmebasavendra. It 
is still in use in this matha, being the only one such bell 
in a Madhva matha, where bells surmounted by Hanu- 
man and Garuda are generally in use. Surendratirtha 
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of the Sumatlndra matha also appears to have lived dur¬ 
ing this reign. He set up, in 1542 A.D., the image of 
Tiruvengalanatha at Sante-Muddatapura. He is spoken 
of as the disciple of Eaghunandana, who was himself the 
disciple of Mathitamitratlrtha. This succession is con¬ 
firmed by the traditional list of the Sumatlndra matha, 
where the name Mathitamitratlrtha appears as Jitamitra* 
of which it is a synonym. (M.E.B- 1923, Para 86; 

App. B. No. 720). Among other Virasaiva poets of the 
period wereBasavendra, author of the Mahadevi-Akhas 
Purdna] Linga, author of Gholardjasdngatya; and others, 
who have been set down to about 1550 A.D. (R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karndiaka-Kavicharite^ II. 254-271). Among 
the Jain poets of the period, the chief were Salva, 
author of a Bhdrata-Basaratndkara and Vaidyasdngatya, 
and Doddayya, who wrote the ChandraprabhdcharitB, 

(Ibid 234-254). 

Eama-Eaja was a supporter of the Sri-Vaishnava faith As a f?upporter 
and evidently did much during the period of his Regency 
to advance its interests. This was the more easy for 
him as Sadasiva himself was an ardent Vaishnava like 
Achyuta and Krishna-Raya. Sadasiva honoured Talla- 
paka Tiruvengalanathayya, son of Tirumallayyagaru, in 
1545 A.D., with a gift of two villages in the present 
Ongole Taluk. As Tirumalayyagaru is described as the 
establisher of the two schools of Vedanta, his son should 
have been a well-known teacher of Sri-Vaishnavism. {Ins, 
of the Madras Presy. II, 783, No. 337, and M.E.B. 784, 

No. 343). The Tallapakam family of SrT-Vaishnava 
teachers supplied a number of songsters to the temple. 

Hundreds of songs, composed by Annamacharya and 
Tirumalacharya, members of this well-known family, and 
engraved on copper-plates, are still in preservation at the 
Tirupati temple. Both of these lived in the time of 
Sadasiva, the former being the recipient of a gift from him. 

M. or. VOL. II. 132 
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(iIf.JSf.jB. 1916, Para 72; App. B, No. 314). Tallapaka 
Tiruvengalanatha, a member of this family, was the 
author of a work called Paramaydgivildsamu, a work 
quite different from that of the same name composed by 
Siddhi-Raja Timmarajayya, a nephew of Tiruraala I. 
(See M,E.B. 1916, Paras 71-72; Sources, 211). He was 
evidently the son of Tallapakam Tirumalayyangaru and 
was the recipient of a village from Sadasiva in 1546-7. 
(M,E.B, 1916, Para 72; App. B. No. 419). A number 
of grants made during this reign show the great respect 
shown to Sri-Ramanuja, the founder of SrI-Vaishnavism, 
during this reign. A grant dated 1567 A.D., registers 
the gift of several villages by one Chinha-Nayaka to the 
temple of Adikesavaperumal of SrTperumbudur, where 
SrI-Bhashyakara (i.c., Ramanuja) is said to have wor¬ 
shipped and to the Ramanuja shrine at the place for meet¬ 
ing the cost of the daily offerings to be provided for them in 
a particular mantapa. {M,E,R. 1921-22 ; App. C. No. 186). 
In a record dated in 1565 A.D., the local mahdmanda- 
lesvara repaired the SrTperumbudur shrine and increased 
its capacity and ordered that the surplus income derived 
from the enlarged tank should be utilized for providing cer¬ 
tain offerings to the God Adikesavaperumal and Emberu- 
manar (Ramanuja), He also ordered that his own share 
of the divine offerings should be given away to the pil¬ 
grims halting at the Ramanuja-kutara. {M,E,B, 1921-22, 
App. C. No. 187). In 1549-50 A.D., Sadasiva similarly 
honoured Acharayya, another Sri-Vaishnava scholar, son 
of Anantarya. Anantarya is spoken of as an illustrious 
and upright personage and his son, as a great Brahma- 
vadin (Vedantist) and expounder of the meaning of the 
Srl-Bdshya to classes of distinguished pupils. (Nellore 
Ins, I. 98-103). In this grant Sadasiva is represented as 
being surrounded by many assiduous and amiable 
scholars. {Ibid, 103). Rama-Raja is said to have dis¬ 
placed Govinda-desika, the guru of his father-in-law and 
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the donee of the grant mentioned in E.C. III. Mandya 
116, dated in 1516 A.D., by Tatacharya, a famous Srl- 
Vaishnava teacher who lived during this period. (M.A.B. 
1906-7, Para 58)., Mahisura-Narapati-Vijaya, a manus¬ 
cript work which mentions this fact, describes Rama- 
Baja as addicted to lust and gambling and as not being 
well disposed towards Brahmins. {Ibid). This is a work 
written about a century later after Kama-Raja’s death and 
is unique in its characterization of Rama-Raja. Neither 
the inscriptional records of the period nor the Muham¬ 
madan and Portuguese writers speak of him in this manner 
or even distantly hint at the existence of these drawbacks 
in him, though some of the Muhammadan historians criti¬ 
cise him for his pride. Apparently the writer of this work 
was a partisan and wrote of him in this manner because 
of his preference to Tatacharya. This teacher is referred 
to in certain epigraphic records {M.E,B. 3 904, App, B. No. 
6 of 1904, dated in 1543 A.D.; see also E.I. Ill, 239) as 
Tirumala Auku Tatacharya or Tatarya in certain 
grants of the fourth Dynasty of Vijayanagar Kings. 
He evidently came from Owk in the present Kurnool 
District. The Prapanndmritam refers to him at some 
length and in doing so, states that he helped his disciple 
Doddayyachar (see above) in obtaining the help of 
Rama-Raja for restoring worship in the Gdvinda-rdja 
(or the Vaishnava) shrine in the great Siva temple at 
Chidambaram, which had ceased, according to the w’ork, 
some centuries before. (See Sources under Prapanndm^ 
ritamj 202-4). Tatacharya apparently stayed with 
Rama-Raja for a while at Chandragiri (see Sources under 
Prapanndmritam, 202) and eventually settled down at 
Conjeeveram. He was the author of the well-known w’ork 
Panchamata-hhanjanam, written in refutation of Appayya 
Dikshita’s Advaita Siddhi. His son Srlnivasayya, 
better known as Lakshmi Kumar a Tatacharya and Koti 
Kanyadanam Tatacharya, became even more famous. 

M. or. voii. II. 132* 
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He was the guru of Venkata I, whose coronation he 
performed. (See below). He was evidently a man of 
ready wit, as is evidenced by the tales that go by his 
name. There was another Tatacharya, Alvar Tirumalai 
Pengonde Narasimha Tatachar, who was the donee of 
the grant mentioned in E,C. X Goribidnur 32, dated 
about 1550 A.D. Another great Srl-Vaishnava teacher 
and author of the time was Doddayacharya of Cholasinga- 
puram (modern Sholinghur) who wrote his work Chan- 
damdrutam in refutation of Appayya-Dlkshita’s Advaita- 
Siddhi. (j&.i. XII. 346, quoting Prapaimdmritam, 127). 
Eama-Kaja vras also instrumental in honouring 
Kandala Srirangacliarya, another notable SrT-Vaishnava 
teacher of the time. It was evidently at the instance of 
this guru, that the local chief Konda-Raja requested 
Rama-Raja to move Sadasiva to grant the thirty-one 
villages donated to the SrT-Vaishnava institute at SrT- 
perumbudur, in the present Chingleput district, the birth¬ 
place of Sri Ramanuja, where is installed an image of 
that far-famed Vedantic commentator and preceptor. 
The grant of these villages was made in Saka 1478, Nala^ 
corresponding to 1556 A.D., and is registered in the well- 
known British Museum plates of Sadasiva-Raya. (E,!, 
IV 1-22; see also Ins, of the Madras Presy^ III, 1721, 
copper-plate No. 1). This copper-plate record seems to 
be identical with the one, said to be in the temple of SrT- 
Ramanuja, recording a grant in the same year, Saka 
1478, Nala, of a number of villages, as many as 28 being 
enumerated in it, to the temple by Sadasiva-Raya. (See 
Ins. of the Madras Presy, I. 419, No. 856-A). This 
grant is said to have been made by Sadasiva in the name 
of Ramanuja in the presence of God Vitthalesvara, on 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, at Vijayanagara. Certain 
other inscriptions in the Vitthalasvami temple dated 
in the same reign, record grants by Timma-Raja, brother 
of Konda-Raja, and provide for the carrying out of diflfe- 
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rent Vaishnava festivals in it and the building of a 
mantapa in it in his father’s name. The grants of 
certain other chiefs, also of the SrI-Vaishnava persuasion, 
have been found in it, thus indicating the rapid progress 
that SrI-Vaishnavism had made by the time in the Empire. 
(See H. Krishna Sastri, A.SJ. 1908-09, 197 and 
inscriptions quoted in f. ns. 1-4). There appear to have 
been several other SrI-Vaishnava teachers of note, who 
did much to popularise Eamanuja’s religion among the 
chiefs in the Telugu country. Sii-Vaishnavism may be 
said to have become the prevailing creed in South India 
amongst most classes within the half century that 
followed Eama-Eaja’s death. 

Though Sadasiva survived Eama-Eaja by some five 
years, there was hardly any change in his position, except 
that he had perhaps a little more of personal freedom. 
On the abandonment of the capital, he was evidently 
first, at Tirumalai and then probably from about 1567 A.D, 
or so, at Penukonda, the new capital. (See M.E.R. 1901, 
No. 337 of 1901). Since we have no inscriptions of Sada¬ 
siva subsequent to 1565 A. D.—and there are at least two 
records dated in that year at Penukonda (M.EM, 533 
of 1901)— it is possible that it was, from that date, 
recognized as the new capital, though Sadasiva actually 
moved into it a little later. This inference is supported by 
the fact that there are one or two records which represent 
Sadasiva-Raya as still ruling in the city of Vijayanagar 
in 1568 A.D. (E.C. XI. Hiriyur 47 ; see also Hiriyur 75, 
which is set down by Mr. Rice to 1583 A.D., in which a 
grant for the merit of Tirumala is registered). In 1567 
A.D.. Sadasiva journeyed to the south and stayed for some¬ 
time on the banks of the Cauvery at Srirangam. From 
here, he made a grant, dated in 1567 A.D., at the request of 
his feudatory Krishnappa-Nayaka, the ruler of Madura, of 
certain villages to the Tiruvenkatanatha temple at 
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Krishnapuram, built by that chief. {EJ, IX, 328-342, the 
Krishnapuram plates of Sadasiva-Raya). This grant 
shows that Sadasiva, despite the great reverse that the 
Rmpire had sustained in 1565 A.D., was still respected 
by his southern feudatories and that the Empire did not 
'wholly break up as the result of the defeat at Raksas Tagdi. 
Other records of his, dated in 1567, 1569 and 1570 A.D., 
come from districts ranging from Nellore to Tinnevelly. 
{M,E.R. 64, 1908; 15 of 1910,403 of 1922 ; 37 of 1887, 
dated in 1566 A.D., 78 of 1887, dated in 1567 A.D., 40 
of 1887, dated 1566 A.D.; see also S.J.I. I. Nos. 47, 48; 
44 ; E.C. Ill Seringapatam 149, dated in 1567 A.D. , 
Mandya 54, dated in 1567 A.D. ; EJ.C. VI, Kadur 18, 
dated in 1569 when Sadasiva “ was ruling a peaceful 
kingdom’’; E.G. X. Chintamani 151, dated in 1570 and 
E.C, X, Goribidnur 52, dated in 1565 ; and Nellore Inscrip¬ 
tions II, 1568-69, Nellore 105, dated in Saka 1492 or 
A.D. 1570-1). What became of him is not known from 
the inscriptions. But as Anquetil dii Perron, when speak¬ 
ing of Venkata I, says that he caused Sadasiva’s son to 
be murdered” and “had dethroned the lawful king of 
Bisnagar,”(Z.c. 166) it might be inferred that he was also 
assassinated. An inscription, dated in 1570 A.D., coming 
from Sorab, in the Shimoga District, dated in the reign of 
Tirumala, suggests that it was Venkata I that carried 
out the dark deed. (J5.C.VIII, Sorab 55). There is, however, 
no direct evidence to connect his name with it, except that 
of Anquetil du Perron, who, writing a century later, has 
remarked that Tirumala’s son murdered the ancient king 
of Bisnagar, who had been imprisoned as well as his 
father. {Descriptive History and Geography of India, 166). 
The “ ancient king ” referred to in this passage has been 
taken to mean Sadasiva, his father ” referred to being 
Ranga. Sadasiva is said to have had a son named Vitthala- 
Raya, who is said to have made a grant to a temple 
in Tinnevelly, (Sewell, Dists of Antiquities, I, 315 ; 
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Ins. of the Madras Presy. see under Tinnev'elly district, 
III, Tinnavelly 276; M.E.B. 1906, App. A. No. 6). 
Sadasiva had also a daughter, who being possessed, was 
cured by Parankusa-Van-Sathakopajlyamgaru of the 
Ahobala temple in the Kurnool district. The Jlyamgaru 
was a great religious teacher and author and the agent 
besides of Eama-Eaja at Ahobalam. For exorcising the 
evil spirit, Sadasiva presented him with a village. (See 
Ins. of the Madras Presy. II, 971, No. 579 ; also M.E.B. 
1915, No. 65 of 1915). 

Thus died Sadasiva b}" the hand, if not of his successor 
at least by that of his son, and thus perished Sadasiva's son 
too and with him the great and glorious dynasty to which 
he belonged. He reigned but did not govern. If he had 
tried to rule, probably he would have met his fate earlier. 
There is evidence, however, to believe that he was not 
lacking in personal courage and that he could, as Sabha- 
pati, his court-poet puts it, wield the bow asEama did of 
old, {Nellore Ins. I, 98-109, copper-plate No. 14, Mamidi- 
pundi grant), a statement that is confirmed by Correa, 
(see H. Heras in the Aravldu Dynasty, 247, f.n., 1), who 
says that he was “ a sensible man and a great warrior.*’ 
The question then arises why he did not attempt to 
vindicate his right and put down Etoa-Eaja. There 
are at least three reasons why he did not or could not do 
BO in the position he found himself. First, it was to put 
him on the throne that Eama-Eaja had fought the 
Salaka brothers and gratitude required that he should not 
rebel so long as Eama-Eilja did not fail to recognize the 
sovereign in him. And gratitude, as we know, is not 
merely the best of virtues, but also the most expensive. 
With Sadasiva, evidently, it was something more than a 
feather. The penalty he had to pay had therefore to be 
something heavy: it proved to be an active exercise of his 
own sovereign powers. Secondly, he was evidently an 
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young man when he succeeded to the throne and could not 
in any event have attempted anything useful against his 
benefactor. Thirdly, when, after a few years, he found 
the whilom upholder of his sovereignty, usurp the regal 
position, he should have found that the times were not 
propitious for him to break the fetters that bound the 
prison walls. A king, as the sententious maxim would 
have it, goes as far as he dares, not as far as he desires. 
The desire to go forward may have been there but 
Sadasiva should have found it impossible to realize it. He 
should therefore have thought it more prudent to desist 
from working up a revolution. If he desired nothing, he 
certainly does not appear to have feared anything. He was» 
as king, evidently beloved by his subjects. There may be 
poetic exaggeration in what Sabhapati says of him in the 
Mamidipundi grant but we need not go so far as to deny 
that Sadasiva was a good and amiable king, charming in 
his manners, devoted to learning, engaging in conversation 
and unlimited in hisgifts to those who deserved it. There is 
nothing to show that he merited the sad end that overtook 
him. He was destined to die, so that another might 
usurp his throne and found a new dynasty. It would seem 
to follow from inscriptions quoted above that Sadasiva- 
Eaya died somewhere about 1570 A.D. Nellore 105 is 
dated in Saka 1492, Pramoduta, chaitra ha. 7, Monday, 
while Sorab 55 is dated in Saka 1493 Prajothpathi^ 
Kdrtlka janana yoga, Sadasiva should therefore have died 
between April 1570 and November 1571 A.D. According to 
a record from Barakur, however, he should have continued 
to live up to 1586 A.D., though only as a puppet king. 
{M.E.B. 1901, No. 140). It has been suggested that 
the information furnished by this record is “doubtful,*' 
as this date would take him into the reign of Venkata 
I, between whom and Sadasiva, Hanga II has to be 
accommodated. {A.S.I. 1908-9,199). Rice has set down 
a record from Kurubarahalli, Sidlaghatta taluk, which 
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mentions Sadasiva-Eaya as still ruling in 1580 A.D.; the 
original of this record, however, mentions no Saka date. 
{E,C, X, Sidlaghatta 2). He also sets down another 
record of the time of Sadasiva-Eaya to 1583 A.D. (E.C. XI, 
Hiriyur 75). As both of these records are really undated, 
they cannot be taken to affect the argument. If he died 
in 1570-1 A.D., then how and where did he die ? It has 
been suggested that he ended his days in Srirangam, 
where he was in 1568 A.D., on a visit. (B.C. IX, 330). But 
as he lived two years later, and as some later inscriptions 
quoted above describe him as ruling from the city of 
Vijayanagar, the traditional capital, it has to be inferred 
that he returned to Penukonda, the new capital and lived 
there until he was removed by the assassin’s hand. The 
Eev. Fatner H. Heras has suggested that he should have 
been kept in prison at Chandragiri, where probably he met 
his fate. But there is no evidence whatever to support this 
hypothesis. On the other hand, the existence of an 
inscription dated in 1567-8 at Penukonda and the state¬ 
ments made in other records that he was ruling from his 
capital, go to show that he should have been residing at 
Penukonda at the time of his death. According to Caesar 
Frederick, Sadasiva was put to death by a son of Tirumala. 
{Purchas, X, 97). As Tirumala was the man to be directly 
benefited by this infamous act, it has been suggested 
that he may have connived, or rather winked at it. 
(H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty 245). The Eev. H. 
Heras thinks that it was Venkata I (he calls him 
Venkata II) that killed Sadasiva-Eaya. (Ibid, 246 ; but 
see above). 

There is some evidence to believe that in the earlier 
part of his reign, Sadasiva had some voice in the admini¬ 
stration of the Empire. During this period, be is, 
consistently with his position, described as its sole ruler. 
This period overlaps with the next two periods, when 
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liama-Kaja describes himself as his sovereign’s agent and 
later describes himself as sovereign, without mentioning 
his master’s name. (JB.C. IX, Nelamangala 81, dated in 
1545 A.D.; Magadi 71 dated in 1547; Channapatna 177 
dated 1547 ; Hoskote 39 dated 1549; Nelamangala 72 
dated in 1551; Magadi 67 dated in 1556 ; and Tumkur 44 
dated in 1562). It will be seen that this period practi¬ 
cally ends about 1556 A.D., though occasionally we hear 
of Sadasiva still spoken of singly as ruling the country. 
In the second period, Kama-Kaja is spoken as agent of 
Sadasiva, who is also mentioned in the grants. (AJ.C. VI, 
Kadur 167 dated 1546; and E.C, VI, Tarikere 41 dated 
in 1547 ; E.C. X, Bagepalli 80 dated in 1544 ; E.C. XII, 
Tiptur 126 dated in 1545; E,G, X, Kolar 147 dated in Date 
which he is, as in certain others, still spoken of as merely 
Mahamandalesvara). This period may be said to date 
from 1557 A.D., when we have a grant by Sadasiva for the 
merit of Kama-Raja. {E.C. XI, Molakalmuru 1). In the 
next period, both are mentioned, almost as equals, and 
their geneologies—of Sadasiva and Kama-Raja—are given 
at length, (e.g.y E.C. IX, Channapatna 18 dated in 
1558). In this period also grants are accordingly made 
in both their names, for both their merits and in order 
that merit may be to both. {E.C. VI, Chikmagalur 
48 dated in 1549 and E.C. V, Belur 183 dated in 1548). 
During the first period, the internal administration of the 
State was conducted on the traditional lines. Remission 
of taxes of a kind that weighed heavily on the poor, were 
abolished. The tax on the barbers was first remitted by 
Rama-Raja as agent of Sadasiva and its removal was 
given effect to throughout the Empire by feudatories and 
provincial governors, (E.C. VI, Tarikere 13 dated 
in 1545; E.C. XI, Molakalmuru 6 dated in 1555). 

A number of inscriptions recording this remission have 
the figures of the barber’s instruments, like the razor, the 
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Sun 

I 

Maiiu 

I 

Ikshvaku 

I 

Kilkustha 

I 

Ra^?bu 

I 

Dasaratha 

I 

llama 

Lakkabhupa ni. Tippama 
Siiig^a-Raja w. Chennambika 
Salaka-liajaTippanibika 


Pccla Tima Ranga Tiruniala-Kaya (1) Vardambika(2) m. 

Acbyuta-Raya 
( Varathlmhika 
Parinatjant and 
Achyntardya- 
hhyudayam) 

Srirangartljayya (B) Voiikatiidri (killed by 
the Saliika brothers) 

(1) Tliis table is based on the Nanjauf^ud Raghaveiidrasvami Mutt 
Cop])er-plates of Salaka Tirumala-Ra 3 "a dated in 1543 A.D. Salaka Timmala. 
Raya is given in these plates the imperial titles of Prijadhi-liCija-Varamts- 
vara. champioji over the three kings, Surntnlna oi the Hindu kings and who, 
having conquered his arrogant enemies, acquired the Goddess sovereignty. 
Peda-Timnia is probably the Tima who is described in the Markapur record 
(No. 164 of 1905) as having “sinned against his lord." Tininja-Ka.ya’s posi¬ 
tion as iiiler after the murder of Venkatadri, is probably hinted at in the 
Nanjangud Copper-pistes. He should be the Mahamandalesvara-Salaka- 
Raja-Chinna-Tirumalayya-Deva-Maharaja, mentioned in a record dated in 
1633 (Sewell, I/is/n of Antiquities, II, IIH) and Mahamandalesvara Salaka- 
Raja-Chikka-Tiruniala-Rujayya along with his son Srl-Ranga-Rajayya in 
B*C. X, Malur 41 of 1578 A.D. Ho should have been killed almost immediately 
after this grant. 

(2) Tier name is not mentioned in the Nanjangud Copper-plates, as she 
had been already murdered. 

(3) He is mentioned in E.C. X, Malur 41, dated in 1678 A.D. 
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strop, mirror and scissors engraved on them. The Telugu 
poet Rudrayya, author of NirdnJcusdpdkhyam, secured an 
interview with the king (Sadasiva) through the influence, it 
is said, of Kondoju, the favourite barber of Sadasiva, who was 
instrumental in obtaining the remission of the taxes 
imposed on them. (M.jB.jB. 1926, Para 43). The poet 
composed a verse in his praise which is still extant. This 
remission included forced labour, fixed rent, land-rent, 
mahdnavami torches, birada, etc. (E.C, XII, Sira 41 
dated 1544; Tiptur 126 dated in 1545). In 1551 A.D., 

Sadasiva appears to have ordered the grant of rent free 
lands to salt makers with rules as to the removal of saline 
earth by them. (E.C, XI, Molakalmuru 8 and 9 dated in 
1551). In 1562, Rama-Eaja remitted in favour of certain 
people, the tax for riding at marriages. (E.C. IX, Magadi 
17 dated in 1502). In the same year, Sadasiva is said to 
have put a stop to riding at marriages in future. (Ibid). 

An inscription dated in 1557 A.D., speaks of Rama- 
Raja’s administration as a righteous one. (It is said to be 
dharmapdrupatya^ literally just overseeing) (E.C, XI, 
Molakalmuru 1). It was presumably one in consonance 
with current ideas of what might be termed just and 
honorable alike to the people and the government. Neither 
Sadasiva nor fiama-Raja could have been otherwise than 
popular, seeing that they abolished unpopular taxes and 
earned a good name for their administration. 

The government was carried on by Rama-Eaja with Fc-udatorics, 

• '\riXllStGrs fllli 

the aid of his younger brother Tirumala as prime minister Generals, 
and Venkatadri as Commander-in-chief. Of these two, 

Tirumala appears to have wielded considerable independ¬ 
ent powers. Thus, we hear of his bestowing certain 
privileges on the Panchalas of Belur in 1555. (J?.C. V, 

Belur 5). In some records, he is spoken as Eama-Eaja- 
Tirumala, after his grand-father Rama and termed 
Mahamandalesvara. (E.C, IX, Hoskote 1 dated in 1559). 
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In a few others he is referred to as Gutti Tiramalaiya. 
(E,C- XII, Sira 31 dated in 1656 A.D.)- He is called in 
certain other records as Yara-TiinmUj a corruption for 
Hire-Tiruinala. (E.C, IX, Hoskote 94 dated in 1664; 
E.C. XI, Hiriyur 40 dated in 1666; E.C, XI, Challakere 1 
dated in 1557 and XI, Challakere 54). In a record 
dated in 1558, he is spoken of as “learned as Bhuja- 
Baja ” (see below) and “ devoted to his brother.’* {E,C, IX, 
Channapatna 186). Among the feudatories of the 
period were the Nandyala chiefs, of whom there appear 
to have been quite a number in the Mysore country. 
Thus, we hear of one Avabhalesvara-Deva of Nandyala, 
whose grants are dated in 1544 and 1551. (E.C. Ill, 

Nanjangud 34 dated in 1541; E,C. IV, Chamarajnagar 
121 dated 1544 ; Krishnarajpete 27 ; Hunsur 25, dated 
in 1544; E.C. IX, Nelamangala 72 dated in 1551). 
Probably he has to be identified with Aubhalaraja, a 
cousin of Kama-Baja of the Nandyala branch. Another 
chief of this family was Mahamandalesvara Timraaya- 
devamaha-arasu, who is mentioned in records dated in 
1551 A.D. (E.G, Heggaddevankote 66 and Chamarajnagar 
110). He is spoken of as the son of Narasingadeva-maha- 
arasu of Nandyala, Another inscription of his, also dated 
in 1551, has been found in Melkote. {M,A,B. 1906-07, 
Para 30). A still another was Narayanadeva-maha-arasu, 
son of Narasinga-deva, two of whose records dated in 1544 
and 1545, have been found at Melkote. (Ibid). Evidently 
Timmayadeva and Narayanadeva were brothers, Narayana 
being identical with Naraparaja, son of Nandyala Nara- 
singa of the Aravidu collateral branch, which is known 
familiarly as the Nandyala family, because of their original 
connection with Nandyala in the Kurnool District. The 
Timmayadeva mentioned above, however, does not figure 
in the genealogical table of the collateral branch as it 
appears in Mr. H. Krishna Sastri’s paper on the Second 
(? Third) Vijayanagar dynasty. (See A.S.I. 1908-09, 
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Table at the end of the article). Nor is he mentioned in 
the table of the collateral family of Aravidu chies, attached 
to the Sources of Vijayanagar History. (See XII, 
Table IV). Mahamandalesvara Viraraja Srirangaraja of 
the same family was in charge of Mulbagal Eajya in or 
about 1547 A.D. {E.C. X, Mulbagal 4). Several ins¬ 
criptions of this family have been traced in the districts of 
Cuddapah and Kurnool, dated in 1544 and 1555 A.D. (See 
M.AM. 1906-07, Para 39; Inscriptions of the Madras 
Presidency y II, 929, under Markapur Taluk ; also Ibid I, 
575, under Badvel Taluk,Porumaynilla, No. 13; Cuddapah 
Taluk No. 17-A, etc.). Then we have Mahamandalesvara 
Komara Konda Rajayya-Deva-Maharasu. {E.C. VIII, 
T.-Narsipur 108 dated in 1556). He is probably to be 
identified withChina-Konda, another cousin of Rama-Raja. 
He is probably the same as Mahamandalesvara Konda- 
Rajayya, who had charge of the Magadi country in 1558 
A.D. and whose agent there was Korlakunte Kondama- 
Nilyaka. (J2?.C. IX, Magadi 28). There is a Mahanayaka 
Kondama Nayaka mentioned in another record dated in 
1558. {E.C. XI, Challakere 47). We have mention of one 
Papai-Dova-Chola-Maha-arasu described as the son of 
Vengalaraja and grandson of Manubola-Aubala-Raja in a 
record dated in 1544 from the Chitaldrug District. (E.C, 
XI, Hiriyur 22). Among other feudatories were Chenna- 
devi, daughter of Devarasa-Odeya, who was ruling over 
the whole of the Mangalore country, with her capital at 
Bhatkal, about 1546; Krishnappa-Nayak of Madura; 
Komara Timmanayaningaru and his son Chinnappa 
Nayaningaru of the VelugOti family ruling the Nagarjuni- 
konda-sima and the Kocherla-Kota-sIma in 1544 and 1569 
A.D., respectively; Chinna-bomma-Nayaka and Kalla- 
bomma-Nayaka, the Nayakas of Vellore; and the Getti- 
Mudaliars of Taramangalam. (See A.S.I. 1908-09, 198 
and 199 and /.n., 8 to 12). Bhayirarsannaji was in 
charge of the affairs of Kalasa between 1522 and 1655 
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A.D. (jE.C. VI, Mudgere 40 and 60). Mahamandalesvara 
Prattikonda Kondaya-Deva-Maha-arasu, who made a 
grant in 1540 for rebuilding a tank, was evidently in 
charge of a part of modern Chitaldrug District. 

XT, Hiriyur 35). Mahamandalesvara Narayana fiaja was 
overseeing the Hoskote country in 1559 A.D. {E,G. IV, 
Hoskote 2), Mahamandalesvara Vlra-Bajesvara Srlranga- 
raya>Maha-arasu, son of Tirumala, was governor of Gulur- 
slme in the Nelamangala country in 1561 A.D. (E.C. IX, 
Nelamangala 73). A Eama-Raya-Srlranga-Deva-Maha- 
arasu is refered to in a record dated in 1554 A.D. (E.G. 
IX, Magadi 67). Krishnappa-Nayaka, the betel-bearer of 
Sadasiva, is mentioned in three records coming from 
Davangere Taluk as making grants for a chatra (feeding 
house) at Harihar in 1554, 1661 and 1562, (E.C. XI, 
Davangere 22, 18 and 30). Rama-Raja appears to have 
encouraged the entertainment in his service of Muham¬ 
madans, though some of them do not appear to have 
requited his favours with gratitude at the battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi. • Thus Ain-ul-Mulk, at whose request 
Rama-Raja induced Sadasiva to sanction the Bevinhahalli 
grant dated in 1551 A.D., {E.I, XIV, No. 210, 16), has 
been identified with Mullik Rinool Mulk Geelany, who is 
mentioned by the chronicler of Golconda, whose account 
is translated by Briggs. {Ferishta, III, 381). He was 
known as a friend of the Brahmans, for one of whom he 
begged for the grant mentioned in the Bevinahalli record. 
The chief of this name who lies buried in a very elegantly 
built tomb, 2 miles east of Bijapur, is a different personage 
who was killed in a rebellion he led in 1556 A.D. 
Another Muhammadan chief in Rama-Raja’s service was 
Dilavar Khan, who was his agent at Kolar in 1558 A.D. 
(E.G, X, Kolar 147). Vithalesvara-Deva-Maha-arasu, 
another Mahamandalesvara, was in charge of the Sivana- 
samudram country (i.e.. Bangalore District) in 1544. His 
agent, one Rachur (Raichur) Narasimhaiya, granted that 
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merit might accrue to his master, a village in that province 
to the god Allalanatha of Jukkur. {E.G, IX, Bangalore 30), 
He is probably the same chief mentioned as Rama-Kaya 
Vitthalesvara, who remitted the barbers’ tax in the Davan- 
gere country in 1544 A,D. {E.G. XI, Hiriyur 29). His 
son Tirurnala-Raya is mentioned in a record dated in 1553. 
{E.G. XI, Challakere 9). This same Kama-Raja Vitthala 
is mentioned in several other records. {E.G. XII, 
Pavagada 34 dated 1550; Pavagada 39 dated 1554). His 
son Tirumala, above referred to, was ruling over Penu- 
konda-raj'ya in 1554. {E.G. XII, Madhugiri 78.) This 

Vitthalesvara has to be distinguished from the great 
Vitthala, the conqueror of the Tiruvadi.. Mahaiiianda- 
lesvara Komara Kondarajayyadeva-Maharaja, the ruler of 
Vinukonda-sime, is evidently identical with the Kondaraja 
of the British Museum plates of Sadasiva. {E.I. IV, 4). He 
appears to have been known also as Ramaraja Konetiraja 
Kondarajayyadeva-Maharaja. {M.E.R. 1916; Para 70; 
App. B. No. 631). Vitthala, the conqueror of Tiruvadi- 
rajya, was assisted by his brother Chinna-Timmayadeva- 
Maharaja and the latter appears to have held that province 
jointly with Vitthala. During the governorship of Vitthala 
was issued the earliest copper-plate grant of Sadasiva so 
far known, dated in 1537 A,D. {M.E.R. 1906, App. A. 
No. 6; also M.E.R. 1917, Para 45). Surappa-Nayaka 
appears to have been in charge of a part of South Arcot. 
He is said to have repaired the temple of Alagiya Singa- 
perumal at Ennayiram, which had been built by Rajendra- 
Chula and had gone into ruins. {M.E.R. 1918, Para 74 ; 
App. B. No. 334 dated in 1543 A.D.). He was evidently 
in charge of the Tiruvadi-rajya. {M.E.R. 1921-22, 
Para 53; App. C. No. 41). He was the son of Pottappa- 
Nayaka and is called the “lord of Maninagapura,” the 
place from which the Gingee chiefs are said to have 
emigrated. {M.E.R. 1921-22, Para 53; App. C. 312; 
see also M.E.R. 1918, Para 83). He was still living and 
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in authority in 1562. {M.E.B, 1921-22, Para 53; App. B, 
No. 411). The Mattli chief Varadaraja, son of Somaraja 
Pottaraja and son-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Kay a, is 
mentioned in a record of his dated in 1544 A.D., from 
Conjeeverarn. He was evidently a personage of some 
note as he is given the titles of Kdveri-Vallabha, Katikd- 
silrahasa, Otte Hurdjulagunadanda and Gajasimha. 
(M.E.B. 1920, Para 49; App. B, No. 528 of 1919). 
Achyutappa Tummichi-Nayakkar of the Madura country, 
evidently a close connection of Tumbichi-Nayaka, was 
subjugated by Achyuta. (M.E.R. 1924, Para 115; Nos. 
292, 293 and 294 of 1923). The Princes Kama-raja 
Timmaraja and Chinna Timma appear to have exercised 
authority in the Chandragiri province. [M,E,B, 1916, 
Para 34 ; App. A, No. 12, the Sriperumbudur Copper-plates 
of Sadasiva-Raya dated in 1477 or 1555 A.D.), They 
obtained a grant in favour of the Vedic scholar PurushOt- 
tama Bhatta from the king in 1555 A.D. Aliya Rama- 
Raja’s own son, Kumara Krishnamarasayya, was also 
governing a district under Sadasiva in 1561 A.D. {Ibid 
1925, Para 34 ; App. B, No. 380 of 1925). According to 
the lldmardjiyamu, he was the elder son of Kama-Eaja 
by Tirumalamba, the daughter of Krishna-Deva-Raya. 
His younger brother, according to that poem, was governor 
of Raichur. (See Sources, 184-5). Some other subordi¬ 
nates of Sadasiva will be found mentioned in M.E.B. 
1921, Para 52; M,EM. 1917, Paras 45-7 ; M.E.B, 1926, 
Para 43; and M,E,B, 1927, Para 84). 


Fourth (or AbavIdu) Dynasty, 


Pourtli (or 
Aravidn) 
J)>iiastv 1570- 
1759 A.D. 
Accession of 
Tirumala 1 
the first 
fir jure 
ruler of the 
dynasty. 


The assassination of Sadasiva was followed by the 
accession to the throne of Tirumala I, the first de jure 
ruler of the fourth or the Aravidu dynasty. Before des¬ 
cribing his coronation and the other events connected with 
his reign, it would be advantageous to take a bird’s eye 
view of the earlier chiefs of this dynasty. 
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Of the history of the earlier chiefs of the fourth dynasty, 
we have only scanty information. Literary and inscrip- 
tional records agree in assigning an hoary ancestry to 
them. (See Bdmardjlyamu in Sources, 79,102,181; Bdla- 
hhdgavatamu in Sources, 204; Kudligi Sringeri-matha 
grant of Venkata I dated in 1587, E.C, VII, Shimoga 83; 
Avanimatha copper-plate grant of SrI-Eanga-Raya VI, 
dated 1645 E.G. X Mulbagal 60 ; Tumkur grant of Tiru- 
mala I, dated ml511 E.C. XII Tumkur 1; and Tirumala- 
pura grant of Venkata I, E.G. XII Chiknaykanhalli 1589). 
Leaving aside the legendary part of the genealogy traced 
from Chandra (moon) through Bharata, Nanda, Chalikka, 
Bijjalcndra and Vira-hemmali-Eaya, the lord of Maya- 
puri, we come to Tata-Pinnama, who was evidently a 
historical personage and the founder of the family. He 
was called “ Tata ” or grand-father to distinguish 
him from his great-grand-son who was also known as 
Pinnama. It is said that at sight of him groups of his 
enemies trembled. The Bdvvardjiyainu styles him 
Cheriihu-Bacha-Ndyalca-saptdnga-harana, he who took 
and captured the seven constituents of royalty of Cheruka- 
Racha-Nayaka. The identity of the latter has not so far 
been made out. His son was Soma-Deva (sometimes 
written S6mi-De\a), who is described in inscriptions as 
the capturer, from the enemy, of the seven forts in one 
day. The names of these forts are mentioned in the 
Bdmardjlyamu to be the following :—Ganginenikonda; 
Kandanvolu (Kurnool) ; Kaluvakolu; Kota-Kachuru (evi¬ 
dently Each uru-kota); Mosalimadugu, which no king could 
take; Yatagiri town; and Satani-kota. It is also mentioned 
in this work that he set up a triumphal arch before the 
eastern gate of the first of these forts and that these seven 
were taken in the order mentioned. The copper-plate 
records state, by way of evident exaggeration, that Soma- 
Deva took all these seven forts in a day, which is nowhere 
countenanced by the author of the Bdmardjlyamu, who 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 133 
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appears to have gathered full information about the 
family before composing his work. As most of these 
places are on the northern frontier of Vijayanagar, it 
is possible that Soma-deva did take part in the wars of his 
time and display his valour in the manner described in 
the poem. As Aravlti-Bukka, his grand-son, was a general 
of Saluva-Narasimha (1486-1497), Soma-Deva might be 
set down to about the time of Harihara II. (See Sources^^O 
/m.). The JBdmurayii/amw states that Soma-deva defeated 
the proud Muhammad on several occasions in the battle¬ 
field and that when he was captured he begged his free¬ 
dom, by falling at the victor’s feet and agreeing to name 
his son after SOma-Deva. Soma-Deva, it is said, distri¬ 
buted the 6,000 horses he took from Muhammad among 
those who asked for them. This Muhammad has been 
identified with the Bahmani king of that name who ruled 
between 1358 and 1375 A.D. Among the chiefs whom 
Soma-Devais said to have defeated are Nadabala Nayaka, 
Gu]]ulu-Viri-Nedu, Budrapa, Gaura-reddi, and Gangi- 
nayaka. He is said to have also taken Akulapadu, 
Mudgal, Anegondi and Kuntisara. He is credited with 
many titles, the most notable of which is Vlrahshetra- 
bhdratimalla, which he is said to have acquired because 
of his capture of the last mentioned four places. He is 
said to have ruled from Aravltipura and to have been 
famous for bis gifts, (See Sources, text, 82). He was 
succeeded by the brave Raghavadeva of the inscriptions and 
Eaghavendra of the Bdmardjlyamu, He is said to have 
given away, according to the latter work, many villages as 
agrahdras to Brahmans. His far-famed son was Pinnama. 
His son was Bukka, who is said to have firmly established 
the kingdom of Saluva-Narasimha. (Sihiri-kritam, E.C. 
VII, Shiraoga 83). The Bdmardjiyamu styles him 
Sdluva-Narasimhardya-Rdjyapratishtapandchdrya, (See 
Sources, Text, 103). He is said to have been a great 
devotee of the God Venkatachalapati on the Tirupati 
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Hill. How long AravTti-Bukka, as he is known in lite¬ 
rature, lived, is not clear. Kumara-Durjati states that he 
was present at the coronation of Krishna-Deva-Raya, 
which took place in 1509 A.D. If this might be accepted, 
then he cannot have died before that date. (See SourreSy 
129). He married Abbala-Devi and Bulla-Hevi, called 
Ballambika in the copper-plate records. By the former 
be had many sons, of whom Singa was the eldest, who 
subsequently became the chief of Nandyala Nand- 

yal). By Bulla-Devi, he had a son named Rama-ltaja, 
known to history as Hama-Baja 1. Bama-Baja is credited 
with many great feats, of which three appear to be of 
outstanding merit according to the copper-plate grants 
and the Rdmardjlyamu. He is said to have taken the 
hill fortress of Adoni, despite the fact it was defended by 
a garrison of 7,000 horse and an army of foot by one 
Kasappudaya, (or Kacha ottYie Rdla-bhdgavatamu)^'wYio 
is said to have “ vied woth Indra in power.*’ He also 
attacked and captured the lofty fortress of Kandannavoli- 
durga (i.e?., Kurnool), which is said to have been defended 
with great diligence by Savai Bibbi, (possiblj* Yusuf 
Adil Shah 1489-1510 A,r>.), and captured his seven con¬ 
stituents of royalty. He made Kurnool his capital and 
ruled from there. His relations became jealous of him 
and would appear to have tried to poison him through 
the agency of a boy, who hesitated to hand him the cup 
containing the poisoned water. On this, Bama-Baja, of 
his own free will, snatched it from him, quaffed it all, as 
if it were nectar. His faith in God Hari was so great 
that the poison could do no injury to him. He married 
Lakkambika and by her left three sons, Timma-Baja, 
Peddakonda-Baja and SrI-Banga-Baja, known to history 
as SrI-Banga I. Of these, the last seems to have continued 
to hold sway over Kurnool and probably Aravltinagara, 
while Timma-Baja became the ruler of Owk and Pedda¬ 
konda-Baja of Adoni. It would seem that all these places 
M. Gr. von. II. 133"^ 
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of Tiruniaia I. 


were within the jurisdiction of Bama-Baja I, when he 
died. The main line, accordingly, continued in Srl- 
Eanga-Eaja I. By Tirumalambika, he had three sons, 
Eama-Eaja, who became famous as Aliya Eama-Eaja, 
the son-in-law of Krishna-Deva-Eaya, and has been 
designated Kama-Raja II; Tirumala-Eaya, afterwards 
Tirumala I; and Venkatadri, the Commander-in-Chief 
of Aliya Eama-Eaja. Of Aliya Eama-Eaja, we have 
seen above how he became prominent in the reign of 
Sadasiva and how he practically usurped the sovereign 
powers. Eama-Eaja II married Tirumalamba, the 
daughter of Krishna-Deva-Raya and had by her two 
sons Krishna and Pedda-Timina. Pedda-Timma is said 
to have won victories against the Nizam Shah. Eama- 
Eaja also married Appalamba, daughter of Peddanandi- 
Eaja of the Jillelu family, and Kondamma and 
Lakshmamma (or Lakshmamba), the daughters of Timma 
of the Pothi-Eaja family. By Kondamma he had two sons, 
Konda and Timma. Of these, Konda fought against the 
Nizam Shah and ruled with Anegundi as his capital, while 
Timma became Governor of Eaichur, on its recapture 
from the Adil Shah. Konda married Tirumalamba, the 
daughter of Surappa, a Commander of forces, and had a 
son Eama (Etoa III). Earaa in his turn married the 
three ladies Narasingamma, Obamma and Janakamma, 
Timma-Eaja married Pochamma. By Lakshmtoba, 
Eama-Eaja had a son Sri-Ranga-Raja, the Srl-Eanga- 
Eaya IV of modern geneologists. SrI-Eanga IV married 
Lakshmamma and had by her, two sons, who were 
known as Pedda-Venkata and Chinna-Venkata. (See 
Sources, under Bdmardjiyamu, 181-190). 

Tirumala, as we have seen, was Prime Minister of Sada¬ 
siva and was practically all powerful in the State. From 
about 1643 to 1551 A.D., he was in charge of Udayagiri- 
rajya. {Nellore Ins. II, 867, Nellore 104; III 1377, 
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Udayagiri 30). In 1652 A.D., he appears as Governor of 
Kochcharlakota-Slma. Two years later, he was api3ointed 
to Nagarajunikonda-Sima, and under him there was 
the Velugoti chief Komara-Timma-Nayannagaru, now 
represented by the Zamindars of Venkatagiri. {M,E,R. 
1909-10, Para 56; App. B. No. 584 of 1909). Probably 
be was in direct charge of this province, while Prime 
Minister at the capital. For he is called the able Minister 
of Sadasiva and Mahdmandalesvara in 1554 A.D. 
{M.E.R, 1915-16, Para 73; App. B. No. 341). He was 
also evidently in similar charge of Gooty in 1555 A.D., on 
account of which he came to be known as Gooty Tiru- 
malaiya-Deva. {Nellore Ins. 880, Nellore 112; M.E.R. 
1916-17, Para 49; App. C. Nos. 1 and 176; App. B. 
575, 577, and 739 E.C. XII, Sira 31). From certain 
records dated in 1565-66 A.D., it might be inferred he 
was in the enjoyment of the Jagir of Kondavidu. 
{Nellore Lis. II, 946, Ongole 29). In a record dated in 
the same year (J5.C. X Goribidnur 52) he is made to 
appear as the equal of Sadasiva. This records a grant in> 
Sadasiva’s reign and made by his command, but by order 
of Tirumala, for the merit of both. Five years later in 
1569-76 A.D,, he is described, in one record, as ‘‘ruling 
the Earth” with the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja. {E.C. 
XII, Maddagiri 10). In a record dated in the following 
year, 1570-1 A.D., he is besides spoken of as Vlra-Pra- 
tdpa. From that to the Tumkur Copper-plates, which 
record for the first time his coronation, the transition 
seems almost imperceptible. {E.C. XII, Tumkur 1). 
There is one record, however, of an earlier date, (1551 
A.D.), which speaks of him as the ruling king in that 
year. The Budihal plates, in which this statement occurs, 
{E.C. IX, Nelamangala 42 dated Saka guna giri veda 
indu) seems clearly wrongly dated. There is no mention 
in them of either Sadasiva or Rama-Raja and he is 
spoken of as a ruler of the Kingdom. There is nothing 
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to show—beyond its date—that it is a forgery as has been 
suggested. (See A,SJ. 1909-10, ]80,/.n. 1). 

On the death of Sadasiva-Raya, Tirumala was crowned 
king. The Tumkur copper-plate grant dated in 1571 A.D., 
a contemporary record {E,G. XII, Tumkur 1) describing 
the event, says that “ at the time of his coronation-anoint¬ 
ing, the earth, bathed in the streams of water poured out 
with his numerous gifts, ranked as the queen.*' Later 
copper-plate records—of the reigns of Venkata I, Venkata 
II and Ranga VI—repeat this remark. The Rev. H. 
Heras has inferred from this statement that his queen 
was not present at his coronation. As the coronation 
appears to have taken place at Penukonda, where accord¬ 
ing to the Tumkur copper-plate record, Tirumala adorned 
the golden throne of Karnataka and ruled his Empire, it 
cannot have been impossible for his queen to be there by 
his side, even if she had been at Chandragiri previous to 
that. Nor could it be suggested that the times were 
such that it was insecure for the queen to proceed to 
Penukonda five years after the battle of Raksas-Tagdi. 
As a matter of fact, his queen Channama-Devi was alive 
then and such a semi-religious ceremony could not have 
been performed without the queen. The phrase of Svayam- 
bhu, the Court-poet, about the earth being bathed at the 
time, first occurs in the Tumkur grant and is repeated by 
Krishna-kavi-Karaakoti, his son, in the grant of Venkata 
I. {E.C. XII, Chiknaykanhalli 39, dated in 1589 A.D.), 
and by others, in the sense that the grants and gifts made 
on the auspicious occasion by Tirumala were so many 
that the earth overflowed with water in giving them by 
pouring of water, and seemed as though the Goddess 
Earth was also being anointed. It would be a clear 
misapprehension of the poetic idea involved in this des¬ 
cription if it were taken as meaning that the coronation 
took place without the queen! It is possible that 
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Vengatamba, the daughter of Krishna-Deva-Raya and 
the first queen of Tirumala, was dead at the time and 
that Channama-Devi had taken her place. As she was 
alive in 1571 A.D., the year following Tirumala’s corona¬ 
tion, it is possible that she was crowned queen with her 
lord Tirumala I as King Tirumala, who was probably 
well advanced in years at the time, though it is impossible 
to state if he was “ close upon ninety as suggested by 
the Rev. H. Heras. 

The coronation probably took place somewhere about its datc;^ 
1570 A.D. Three of the latest records of Sadasiva are 
dated in April and May 1570 A.D. (E.G, X, Siddlaghatta 
88 dated in Saka 1492, Pramoduta^ Vaisakha 5 Soma, 
i,e.y May 1570; E.C. X, Chintamani 15, dated in Saka 
(1492), Pramoduta, Vaisakha Sud. 12, Le., May 1570; 
and Nellore Ins. II, 869, Nellore 105, dated in Saka 
1492, Pramdduta, Chaitra Ba. 7. So. i.e., April 1570). 

One of the earliest records of Tirumala I, definitely 
mentioning his coronation and rule from Penukonda, is 
dated in November 1571. {E.C. XII, Tumkur 1 dated in 
Saka 1493, Prajotpatii, Kdrtika 12, Saumya, i.e., 
November 1571). It would seem to follow from these 
two sets of records of the time of Sadasiva and Tirumala, 
that the cononation of the latter should have taken place 
between May 1570 and November J571 A.D. We may 
not be far wrong, if we set down the event to about the 
middle of 1570 A.D. 

Tirumala’s coronation apparently marks the beginning Settint? up 
of the de jure rule of the Aravidu dynasty. At any pedigrL. 
rate, the Court-poet Kavi-Sasana Svayambhu, the son 
of Sabhapati, made up a pedigree for him and his ances¬ 
tors immediately after his coronation and incorporated it 
in the Tumkur copper-plate grant of 157J A.D. Chidam- 
bara-kavi elaborated it in the Mangalampundi grant of 
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Venkata I dated in 1602-3 A.D. (Nellore Ins. I. 26, C. P. 
No. 6). The Vilapakaand Kondyata grants of Venkata I 
and Venkata II repeat it. (EJ. IV. 272). These were 
drawn up by Kama Kavi, son of Kamakoti and grand-son 
of Sabhapati. The Utsur grant of Eanga VI dated in 
1647-8 A.D. similarly elaborates it (Nellore Ins. I. 44, C. 
P. No. 7), while the Kallakurchi grant (I.A. 153) is identi¬ 
cal with it. The Utsur and Kallakurchi grants of Kanga 
VI were also composed by the same Kama Kavi. Thus, 
it would seem that except the Mangalampundi grant, 
which, however, agrees in its first twenty verses with the 
Utsur grant, the more important copper-plate grants of 
this dynasty were composed by the son and grandson of 
Sabhapati. They were, as Court poets, evidently interested 
in working up a pedigree suitable to the position that 
the descendants of Krishna-Deva-Kaya (albeit in the 
female line) had attained since his death. Such an 
ancient pedigree, connecting them with the ancient 
Nandas, Chalukyas and Kalachuryas, was evidently 
thought necessary to give stability to the rule of the 
Kings of the Aravidu Dynasty. 

The succession to the throne was not, however, left 
uncontested. Though inscriptional records do not 
throw any light on the point, Ferishta just hints at 
it and foreign travellers openly mention it. Who 
contested the succession actually and which of the feuda¬ 
tories joined them or took sides, it is nowhere mentioned. 
The Rev. H. Heras quotes the author of the anonymous 
life of St. Xavier, who finished his work during the reign 
of Tirumala I, “ There were,” he says, “ several wars 
over the question of the succession to the throne; for, 
there was no more issue of the royal family and various 
nobles and leading chiefs of the kingdom did not acknow¬ 
ledge the one who is ruling at present.” (See the Ara- 
vldu Dynasty, 242 f.n. 2). Though Rama-Kajahad five 
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sons^ none of them found it possible to succeed him. 
Tirumala was an old man and was practically in posses¬ 
sion of the Empire, and was evidently helped by his 
brother^ Venkatadri. It is possible some of the sons of 
Rama-Kaja, helped by some of the feudatories, disputed 
Tirumala’s right to set them aside. The wars over the 
successsion would only refer to some such fight. Ferishta 
quotes a letter from Tirumala himself to the chief of 
Bankapur, in which he bemoans that most of his depend¬ 
ents had “become rebels from their duty.’* (Briggs, 
Ferishta, III, 13G). Caesar Frederick, who was travelling 
through the Empire at the time, says that the diamond 
fields had been left unworked because of the troubles that 
have been in that Kingdom,” (Purchas, X, 97). He also 
narrates some interesting details. “ The first cause of 
this trouble was,” he says, “ because the Sonne of this 
Temaragiv (Tirumala-Raya) had put to death the lawful 

King....for which the barons and 

noblemen in the kingdom would not acknowledge him to 
be their king and by this means there are many kings, 
and great division in that kingdom.” Anquetil du Perron 
confirms both the assassination of Sadasiva and the subse¬ 
quent troubles. “ Many troubles,” he says, “ sprang 
from these revolutions; the nobles refused to acknowledge 
the new King ” {L c. 16G). How long this recalcitrant 
attitude of the feudatories continued is not quite clear, but 
the Tumkur record of 1671 describing his conquest of the 
eighty-four dttnjas, curbing of the Avahalu Raja, conquer¬ 
ing the Utkala (Orissa) King, and the Sultan of Warran- 
gal, would show that he had not only put down the 
insurectionaries but also recovered the lost countries on 
the East Coast and made war northwards as far as War- 
rangal. In any case, it stands to reason that he cannot 
have carried on warfare outside his own Empire, if he 
had not first restored peace in it. The Rev. H. Heras 
has suggested that those mentioned in the Tumkur grant 
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were probably some of the rebel chiefs reduced by 
Tirumala to his obedience.” (See Aravldu Dj/nasty, 
153). Whatever might have been the case with the eighty- 
four hill chiefs, it cannot be argued that the Utkala King 
and the Sultan of Warrangal were “ the rebel chiefs ” 
whom he reduced to obedience. The former was an 
independent monarch north of the Krishna even during 
the reign of Krishna-Deva-Kaya and his independence had 
been recognized by Krishna-Deva-Raya under the treaty 
that ended his final campaign. (See under KrisJmd-Deva^ 
Raya). As regards the Sultan of Warrangal, it is not 
clear who is referred to under this name. In Krishna- 
Deva’s reign Warrangal had been recaptured by Chiraph 
Khan from the Muhammadans and had been restored to 
one Panchalaraya. There is no record since that time to 
show that it had become subordinate to the Vijayanagar 
Kings. Nor is there anything in the Tumkur plates to 
countenance the suggestion that the chief of that place 
was a subordinate of Tirumala. It styles him “ Suratrana 
of Urigola,” evidently a title which has to be classed with 
the others metioned with it—chief gem in the garland 
Aravltipura, Tribhuvanamalla of Tengi, the lord of Kal- 
yanapura, Chalikka-Chakravarti, etc. (See E.C. XII, 
Tumkur I). While some of these titles might indicate 
actual chiefs defeated by Tirumala, others seem to be 
mere titles borrowed from the “ oBice copy ” of old 
dynastic pedigrees. 

It is possible that with the aid of Venkatadri, Tirumala 
put forth considerable energy in reconquering part of the 
East Coast territories over-run by the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Golkonda. In 15G9 A.D., All Adil Shah and 
Mustafa Nizam Shah mutually agreed to extend their 
conquests in such different directions as not to interfere 
with each other. Under this pact, it was settled that the 
Sultan of Ahmadnagar should be allowed to occupy 
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Berar and that the Sultan of Bijapur should be permitted 
to conquer as much of the dependencies of Vijayanagar as 
he thought proper, without any interference on the part 
of the Nizam Shah. (Briggs, Ferishta, I, 136). Acting 
on this pact, All Adil Shah first reduced Terkul and then 
laid seige to Dharwar, and took it after a siege of six 
months. He next laid siege to Bankapur, which was 
stoutly defended by Velappa-Eaya and his son. Velappa 
applied for help also from Tirumala, but the latter could 
offer little or none because of the insurrectionaries nearer 
home. Velappa heroically held out for a year and three 
months and when his son fell, he surrendered on condi¬ 
tion of being allowed to depart with his family and 
effects. (Briggs, Ferishta^ I, 135*9 ; III. 432). Mustafa 
Khan, the general of All Adil Shah, then entered and took 
possession of it. Mustafa appears to have next turned 
his attention against Tirumala himself and advanced 
against Penukonda, his capital. But Chennappa Nayadu, 
a general of Tirumala, attacked him and beat him off. 
iM.E.B, 1902; App. A. 336 of 1401). If this lithic 
record is to be believed, Mustafa’s attack should have 
been a well organized one, as it speaks of several Mussal- 
man chiefs being engaged in it. Chennappa took care 
to put the Penukonda fort in order after the attack. He 
repaired and extended it and set up the inscribed slab 
containing these details in the Anjaneya temple at its 
north gate. {Ibid), Though this record is dated in 1677 
A.D., in the reign of SrI-Ranga II, incidents referred to 
in it might be taken to refer to the time of Tirumala I, 
who was evidently still living then. Another record of 
SrI-Ranga, dated in 1580 A.D., refers to a temple of 
Kesavasvami built by him, evidently after repelling 
Mustafa’s attack on Penukonda. This temple is no 
longer in existence (see M.E,B. 1902, App. A, No. 341), 
its site being occupied by a Reading Room. This 
attack on Penukonda and (since it is now known that 
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Tirumala might have lived up to 1578 A.D.,) the second 
attack that was made on it in 1577 A.D., may 
also be noted here, though the details relating to it will 
be found more properly under the reign of SrI-Ranga II. 
Thus he might have retaken Kajahmundry (Vtmgi) and 
even driven out the intruding Orissan king, who might 
have shown a tendency to re-cross the Krishna. Hence 
the reference to the reconquering of the Dtkala king 
in the Tumkur copper-plates. He might have even tried 
his hand against Kalyana, which Earna-Eaja had once 
before taken. As regards his victory over Ganga of 
Konaranikdta, he was evidently some local chief put 
down by him. Similarly, the Eaja of Eoddi was evi¬ 
dently either a subordinate or a feudatory nearer home, 
for Eoddi has probably to be identified with Rodda-nadu, 
a district of Penukonda-rajya, referred to in several in¬ 
scriptions of Achyuta and Sadasiva. 1912, Nos. 

89, 569, 571, 73 and 97). 

Tirumala seems to have continued the time honoured 
custom of his predecessors of appointing princes of the 
Royal house as Viceroys of the Provinces. Tirumala, 
according to inscriptions and literary works, had four sons 
named Eaghunatha, Sri-Ranga, Rama, and Venkata. (See 
Sources under liamardjiijamu, Text, 214 and Vasucha- 
ritramu. Text, 220; also Kuniyur plates of Venkata II 
E.I. 252, dated in 1634; and the Avani copper-plates of 
Sri Eanga VI, dated in 1645 A,D., E.C. X, Mulbagal GO). 
Of these, the first figured as a brave warrior in the great 
battle of Eaksas-Tagdi and is no more heard of. (See 
Briggs, Ferishta, III, 247). He is described as a great 
warrior in the Bdmardjiyamu {Sources, Text, 214), in 
which he is stated to have so vehemently fought against 
the Muhammadans that he won the admiration and 
applause of those who witnessed the battle. The Vasu~ 
charitramu seems to confirm this when it affirms that he 
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courageously opposed the continued forces of the 
Shah and the Nizam Shah on the bank of the Krishna 
and drove them off with great slaughter. {Sources^ Text, 
220). This poem speaks cf him as a devout Vaishnava. 
{Ibid). The probable dates of these fights in which he 
was engaged cannot be determined. If he had survived 
the battle of liaksas-Tagdi, then he may be taken to have 
lived until about 1578 A.D., when, with his own death and 
the death of his brother Rama, SrI-Ranga II became Yuva- 
raja and co-ruler. Sri-Ranga (Sri-Ranga II) appears to 
have been Viceroy of the home province of Penukonda, 
though at first he appears to have been in charge of 
Udayagiri. A grant of his brother Venkata I states he 
conquered Kondavidu, Vinukonda, and other forts and 
began to rule at Penukonda. Apparently his Viceroyalty 
over Penukonda commenced after these conquests, which 
he doubtless accomplished on behalf of his brother. It 
would thus seem that a good part of the Nellore and 
Guntur countries, were reoccupied in Tirumala’s time- 
{E.I. XII, 186 ; see also E.I. XI, 328; XVI, 319, 297 
E.I. VII, Shimoga 88 ; E.I. XII, Chiknayakanahalli 39; 
and M.E.R. 1911, No. 23). He probably became Viceroy 
at Penukonda in or about 1573 A.D., when he became 
Yuvardja. (See below). His brother Rama or Rama- 
Kajayya-Deva (Rama-Raja III) was Viceroy of the 
Seringapatam country. The Vasucharitramu mentions 
that his rule extended over the territory between the 
Cauvery and the Arabian Sea with his capital at Seringa¬ 
patam. (See Sources, Text, 221). The Rdvxa-Rdjlyamu 
states that he opposed and beat off the forces of Nizam 
Shah with a prowess that would do credit to Bhlma, the 
epic hero. (See Sources, Text, 215). He appears to have 
governed Penukonda before he was transferred to Serin¬ 
gapatam. Several records of his, attest to his rule at 
Seringapatam. One, dated in 1569 A.D., is the earliest 
of these. He is styled in it Mahdmandalesvara. It 
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records the gift of Kollegal to one Ban^a-Nayaka, a 
dependent of his in the Sivanasamadra-sthala in the 
Hadinadu-sime.(Jlf.^.B. 1909-10, Para 66; App.B, No. 16). 
Another record, dated in 1677 A.D., mentions three of 
his officers, who repaired a tank bund and set up a flower- 
garden for the use of a temple. {M.E.R. 1916 ; App. C. 
No. 43). A third comes from Yelandur and is dated in 
Saka 1676, Yuva (which is wrong). Taking the cyclic 
year as correct, the date of this record would be 1674 
A.D., which seems correct for Bama III. In this record, 
which is dated in Tirumala’s reign, he is called Chikka- 
Raya (the usual title of the crown prince) and mention 
is made of one Ankusa-Baya, who is referred to below. 
(E,C. IV, Yelandur 16.) In another record (^E.C. Ill, 
Seringapatam 48) which is roughly assigned by Mr. Bice 
to 1631 A.D., but which must be set down to somewhere 
about 1670 A.D., he is referred to as the son of Tirumala. 
In the Nagarkatte copper-plate record which comes from 
Krishnarajpet (see E.C. IV, Krishnarajpet 77), we have 
a further reference to him and his subordinate Immadi- 
Ankusa-Baja, who is spoken as the grandson of Bama- 
Pedda-Jagadeva-Baja. This Bama-Pedda-Jagadeva-Baja 
is called the purifier of the gotra of Bajadhiraja Vishnu- 
vardhana. Evidently he was a descendant of and claimed 
kindred with the old Hoysala dynasty. He was in charge 
of the Nagamangala country, in which he made the gift, 
according to these plates, of an agrahara. The plates, 
however, do not appear to have been correctly dated, as 
the dates Saka 14(35 Virodhikrit^ do not agree, Saka 1466 
corresponding to Sohhakrit and Virddhikrit being Saka 
1473. Taking the cyclic year as signifying the intended 
date, the plates will have to be assigned to 1551 A.D. If 
this is the correct date, it is rather strange to see in it Bama 
III described with the imperal titles and as ruling from 
Penukonda. The latter may be accepted as correct, for 
he was at first governor of Penukonda and the ascription 
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of the imperial titles may be set down to the fact that he 
was Ghikka-Rdya, ruling more or less independently over 
the province in his charge. It should be added that a lithic 
grant similar to the Nagarkatte copper-plates is dated in 
1573 A.D. Kama is given in it also the imperial titles 
and described as ruling from Penukonda and as seated 
on the jewelled throne. Another record of his, assigned 
by Mr. Rice to 1581 A.D., confirms this statement. (E.C- 
IV, Krishnarajpet 15). This registers a grant by one of 
his agents to Ramanujacharya of Melkote and describes 
Kama III as a mere MahdmandaLesvara and Rdjddhi- 
raja. The date (1581 A.D.) assigned to this grant by 
Mr. Rice seems wholly untenable, as we have no record 
of Rama III after 1573 A.D. It does not appear that 
he lived after that year; his death in or about that year 
should have hastened the appointment of SrI-Ranga as 
Yuvardja. His nomination as Yuoardja is also duly 
noted in the Vasucharitramu. (Sources, Text, 221). In 
a record dated in year 1573 A.D., SrI-Ranga is described 
as Mahdrdya, apparently because he was associated with 
Tirumala in the government as Yuvardja^ This record 
registers the grant of Koilkuntha-SIma to the Nandyala 
chief Narasinga-Deva as a Nayajikara by SrI-Ranga II, 
without any reference to his father, who was still living. 
(M.E.R. 1917-18, Para 75 ; App, B Nos, 398 and 699, 
dated in 1573 and 1571 A.D.). Tirumala was evidently 
only emperor in name at the time. This is confirmed by 
a record dated in Saka 1494 (or A.D, 1527) which regis¬ 
ters a gift by SrI-Ranga II to his gui^u Tirumala Komara^ 
Tatacharya for the merit of his mother Vengalamma. 

Venkata 1, the fourth son of Tirumala, appears to have 
governed the Tamil country. According to the Vasu¬ 
charitramu, he was stationed at Chandragiri and from 
there ruled over many feudatories. (See Sotit'ces, Text, 
221). These are spoken of in the Chikka-Dcva-Rdya 
Vamsavali as those holding sway over the Tundira (old 
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Pallava) Chola, and Pandya countrieB. (Ibidy Text, 303). 
^Evidently the Nayakas of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura 
were included in his jurisdiction. 

Prominent among the chief feudatories of Tirumala I 
were the Nayakas of Tanjore, Madura, Vellore, and 
Gingee; the Wodeyars of Mysore; the Nayakas of 
Keladi and other chiefs. It is unnecessary to detail the 
history of these feudatories here. An important point 
to note about them is that during this period they all 
stood firm with the Imperial house. Bol Chama-Eaja- 
Wodeyar IV was the ruling contemporary king; Kama- 
Eaja-Nayaka, grandson of Sadasiva-Nayaka was the 
Keladi chief; Virappa-Nayaka ruled at Madura; and 
Komara Krishnappa at Gingee. A feudatory of some 
interest was the Matla chief Tirumala-Eaja, who claimed 
Chula descent. At his request, the Emperor Tirumala I 
granted the village of Penagaturu, re-named Yellama- 
rajendra-Samudra, to certain Brahmans. This chiefs 
father had been a feudatory in the time of Sadasiva and he 
and his ancestors were according to the Kdkustha Vija- 
yamUy a work written at the close of the 16th century, 
evidently closely related to the royal house of Vijayanagar. 
Matla Ananta, the author of this work, was the brother 
of Matla Tirumala-Eaja of the above quoted record. 
He probably lived about 1565-66 A.D. 1911-12, 

Para 70). Ananta’s two other brothers were Varada 
and Chinna-Timma. His father was Yella, after whom 
the village granted was very likely re-named. His 
grand-father Konaya is styled “ the foremost of chiefs 
born in the Chola family of the solar race.’* Hence the 
Matla chiefs called themselves “ Deva-Choda-Maharaja.” 
{M.E.B, 1913, Para 61; App. A. No. 1). Matla Ananta 
built the goptira of the Govindaraja temple at lower 
Tirupati. The two images on the walls of this temple 
represent his father and mother, Matla Tiruvengalanatba- 
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raju and his consort Channamma. {Ihid^ as corrected in 
M.E.B. 1916-17, Para 51 ; App. B. Nos. 763 and 764. 
For further details about Matla Ananta, see under 
Venkata I below). Tirumala’s general Channappa 
Nayadu and his able defence of Penukonda, we have 
mentioned above. Another general of his was Dannayaka 
Narasappa, who is mentioned in a record of 1572 A.D. 
(B.C. IX, Channapatna 99). An agent of his in the 
Sira country was Chaivapa Nayaka, who is referred to 
in a record of 1569 A.D. (JS.C. XII, Maddagiri 10). 

Tirumala appears to have been a great donor to temples 
and learned men. The Tumkur copper-plates, dated in 
the year following his coronation, mention the gifts 
bestowed by him in a laconic but compendious manner 
when they state that “ in Kanchi, SrI-Ranga, Seshachala 
(i.6., Tirupati), Kanakasabha, i.e., Chidambaram, and 
Ahcibaladri (in the Kurnool District), and other places, 
again and again did he bestow gifts in temples and 
bathing places, of gold, tuld-puruslia, and others besides 
minor gifts,” {E,C, XII, Tumkur 1.) The Budihal 
copper-plates, whether spurious or not, repeat these gifts 
ipsissima verba, {E,C. IX, Nelamangala 42.) Grants 
dated in the reigns of his son Ventaka I reiterate 
the making of these gifts in identical terms. (See the 
Vellangudi plates of Venkata I EJ. XVI, 319; the 
Tirumalapur plates of the same King, E,C. XII, 
Chiknayakanhalli 39; and the Kudligi Sringeri -matlia 
plates of the same king, E,C. VII, Shimoga 83). He 
seems to have lavishly kept the traditional virtues of the 
Royal House in the matter of maintaining the religious 
centres of life in an adequate manner. He was evidently 
a pious Vaishnava, though tolerant to a degree like his 
forbears. In the Panagaluru grant, he is described as a 
repository of nectar-like devotion to Hari, i.e., Vishnu” 
{.EJ, XVI, 245). 

M. or. VOL. II. 
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As a patron of literature, Tirumala I appears to have 
been even better known. In the Malur copper-plate 
grant of Sadasiva-Raya, Tirumala is spoken of as “learned 
as Bhoj'a.” This comparison would justify the deduction 
that he was something of a poet himself as Bhdja of 
ancient days certainly was and that he could well appre¬ 
ciate poetic talent in others and reward it. In the grants 
of his sons SrI-Banga II and Venkata I, we have state¬ 
ments fully confirmatory of this description. Thus in 
one of the former, we find him praised as wise. (EJ. 
XII, 357); in one of the latter, the description is repeated. 
(Nellore Ins. I, 25; C.-P. No. 6). In a grant of Venkata 
II, the appellation re-appears, {E.I. Ill, 252) while in 
one of SrI-Banga VI, he is termed “ the learned Tiru¬ 
mala.’* (E.C. X, Mulbagal 60). The suggestion, there¬ 
fore, that he was deeply interested in learning and was 
himself possibly learned, cannot be doubted. The Penaga- 
luru grant, which was issued at the request of the Matla 
chief Tirumala-Baja, was in favour of Brahmans learned 
in the Sdstras and the Vedanta, certain of the Vrithis 
gifted being reserved for the encouragement of the study 
of the Big and Yajur Vedas. (E.I. XVI, 245). This 
grant incidentally furnishes a picture of Tirumala as he 
should have probably lived during the years following 
his coronation. From it, we are left to infer that he 
spent his days “ being surrounded by pious and loving 
priests and attendants and by various wise men who 
follow the ways laid down in the VMas and are highly 
educated.” (Ibid 257). This description need not be 
taken literally, for we know from other sources that he 
was still engaged (in 1571 A.D., the date of the Penaga- 
lurii grant) in wars and that he could not yet afford to 
wholly spend his living in literary discourses and 
pursuits. There vrere, all the same, gathered at his 
court, the most eminent poets of his time. The greatest 
was undoubtedly Bhattu-murti, surnamed Bdma-Bdja- 
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Bhushartay because he had been the Court poet of the 
great Aliya Bama-Raja. No thoughtful critic now 
denies the identity of Bhattu-murti with Rdma-Rdja- 
Bhushanay a title which displaced his original name. 
He was the author of the VasucharitramUy Harischavdra- 
Nalopdkhyanamu and theNarasabhupdllyamu. Of these, 
the first named is one of the most famous in Telugu 
literature and vies with the Manucharitramu in popula- 
rity. This is dedicated to Tirumala I. It narrates the 
story of Vasu, king of Prasthana, who, whilst hunting in 
a forest, discovers and falls in love with Girikanya, the 
daughter of the Kolahala mountain, and marries her. 
(See K. Veeresalingam Puntulu, Dives of the Telugu PoetSy 
new edition; Wilson, Collectiony Its 

very plot suggests its romantic character and its being 
not a bad imitation of Allasani Peddana’s great and 
glorious work, the Manucharitramu. It is replete with 
exquisite descriptions, though its erotic character in 
places betrays the taste of the times. A talent of a wholly 
different kind is shown by Bhatfcu-murti in his Haris- 
chandra-Naldpdkhydjiamu. It is a single poem with a 
double meaning throughout; interpreted in one manner, 
it narrates the famous story of Harischandra, and in 
another, the adventures of Nala. In a less capable hand, 
the style would become worse than artificial, though 
Bhattu-murti with his infinite capacity for good poetry 
and undefined resources for phraseology, is able to narrate 
both the tales in a manner at once striking and pictures¬ 
que- Neither of the narratives is impeded in its progress 
by the want of skill on the part of the author and their 
imagery is often so good that it is a surprise how the poet 
could have managed to present it with such ease and simpli¬ 
city. Acute critics who have closely examined the poem 
are unanimous in praise of this poem and the departure 
initiated by Bhattu-murti caught on and we have had 
even imitators in this line of composition, for example 
M. Gr. voii. II. 134*. 
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the Bdghava-Pdndmnyamu of Pingalisurana, who was 
probably a contemporary of Bhattu-murti. This work 
simultaneously narrates the stories of the Rdmdyana 
and the Mahdbhdrata, Though artificiality in poetry 
is justly to be decried, the talent displayed by the 
poet in the composition of the poem, extorts admiration. 
Another work of Bhattu-murti is Narasabhupdliyamu^ 
which treats of poetics. This was dedicated by him 
to Pdchiraju-Naraparaju and hence its name Kdvyd^ 
lanicdra-chuddmani. This Naraparaju was a nephew 
(sister’s son) and son-in-law of Tirumala and distin¬ 
guished himself in one of the wars against Barld Shah, 
in which he captured the camp equipage . of that 
Sultan. He is spoken of as a great warrior and as a 
splendid bowman. Among the exploits attributed to him 
in this work is his shooting at the fish in the yantra, much 
like Arjuna, the epic hero. He is described as a devotee 
of Narasimha and as ruling from Toragal. (See Sources, 
Text, 225-227). He married Tirumalamba, a daughter of 
Tirumala, and had by her a son named SrI-Banga-Baja. 
{Ibid). Another poet of the period was Konerunatha-Kavi, 
the author of the Bdlabhdgavatha (also called Padya’^ 
Bdlahhdgavata because it is entirely in poetry). His 
patron was Chinna-Timma-Baja, younger brother of 
Vitthala, the great leader of the expedition against the 
Tiruvadi-Bajya. Chinna-Timma evidently accompanied 
his brother in his expedition, for he is described in this 
poem as Tirucadi-Sthdpandchdrya and as dictator of 
the Pandya country. (See Sources, Text 209). In the 
introductory verses of the Bdlahhdgavathamu, Timma- 
Baja, son of Bama-Baja I, is called Prabandha-Ndyaka of 
the Padya-BdlabJidgaatha, {ibid. Text, 207), while later 
on his son Chinna-Timma-Baja, whose exploits are set 
down at greater length, is styled Kruthi-Ndyakundu. 
{Hid, Text, 208). Evidently, the work was written in 
the time of Chinna-Timma, a cousin of Tirumala I, and 
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dedicated to him (as Kruti Nay aka) but connected with 
his father’s name as Prabandha-Ndyaka, This work is 
written in a highly popular metre and is intended for 
easy recitation by boys and girls of the main themes of the 
Bhdgavata, so dear to Vaishnavas generally. Another 
nephew of Tirumala, was both a poet and a patron of 
poets. This was Siddharaju Timma-bhupala, who was 
the son of Kona mamba, sister of Tirumala. He was the 
governor of Kondavidu and wrote the Paramayogi- 
Vildsamu in Telugu. This work is devoted to a narra¬ 
tion of the lives of the Alvars and is particularly interest¬ 
ing as a simple narration of the lives of pious and 
inspiring Sri-Vaishnava devotees of the South. (See 
Sources, Text, 212). A poet who emigrated from the 
distant Kondavidu country to the Seringapatam Vice¬ 
royalty during this period and served at the Court of 
Immadi Ankiisa-Raya, was one Ekamranatha. He was 
the author of Jdwhamtii-Kalydnam and Satydjiarinayam 
both in Sanskrit. As we have seen, the Immadi-Ankusa- 
Raya, to whom these two works are dedicated, w^as a 
feudatory of Rama HI, son of Tirumala and Viceroy of 
Seringapatam. (See above). The Nagarkatte grant, 
which is wrongly dated, though, taking the cyclic year, 
it should belong to 1551 A.D., states that Immadi- 
Ankusa-Raya was the grandson of Rama Pedda- 
Jagadeva-Raya, who is styled the purifier of the gbtraoi 
Rajadhiraja-Vishnuvardhana. The statement that he 

was the grandson of Pedda Jagadeva-Raya is confirmed 
by the facts set out in the introductory part of the 
Jamhavati-Kalydnam, (See Sources, 228 and Madras 
MSS. Lib. Descriptive Catalogue, XX, Nos. 11535 and 
11816). Though in this work and in the other work 
Satydparinayani, Pedda-Jagadeva-Raya is described as 
belonging to the fourth caste, the Nagarkatte plates 
connect him with the Gotraot Vishnu vardhana. Pedda- 
Jagadeva evidently took part in the warfare of the period. 
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anterior to Tirumala’s rule, as we know that he fought 
against Buran Nizam Shah and defeated him. Among 
his sons were Jagadeka-Raya and Ankusa-Baya, the 
former of whom evidently helped SrI-Ranga II in repelling 
an invasion of the Muhammadans against Penukonda 
in 1577 A.D. (See below). Pingalisurana, mentioned 
above, lived at the Court of the Nandyala chief Krishna- 
Raja, whose son Mahamandalesvara Venkadii-Raja is 
known to us from a record dated in 1571 A.D. (M.E.R. 
099 of 1917). He was the author of three great works 
Prabhdvati-Pradyum-namu, which struck a new vein in 
Telugu literature, and Kaldpurnodayamu and Rdghava- 
Pandainyamu. Another poet of the time was Cherukuri 
Lakshmidhara, who wrote the commentary called 
A hhlshaidrthaddymii on Jayadeva's Prasanna-rdghava 
which he dedicated to Siddaraju Timmaraju, the author 
of Paramanydgi- vildsainu, above named. He was also 
the BMihoT oi A ndrghva-rdghava ; Shadbhdshachandrika^ 
a Prakrit grammar ; and many other works. A work of 
his, but attributed to Tirumala himself, is tYieSrutai’anjmii, 
which is a commentary on the Gita-Goinnda, the great 
lyrical drama of Jayadeva. It is now generally acknow¬ 
ledged that this work was actually written by Cherukuri 
Dakshmidhara and set down in some copies of the work to 
Tirumala and his patron. (See A,S,I. 1908-9, 196; 
Sources, 212-3; and A.SA, 1909-10, 182; also Hultzsch, 
Report on Sanskrit Mss., IV. 130, No, 2112). Whether 
he was the real author of this work or not, it is fairly 
certain that Tirumala enjoyed a real reputation among 
his contemporaries as one learned in Sanskrit and cap¬ 
able, indeed, of bearing the burden of authorship. The 
phrase “ learned as Bhoja-Raja ” in the Malur copper¬ 
plate grant of Sadasiva-Baya cannot, therefore, be 
dismissed as mere empty praise indulged by Sabhapati 
Svayambhu, the composer of that record. (E.C. IX, 
Channapatna 186). 
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Penukonda, the new capital, evidently received some Penukonda, 
attention at the hands of Tirumala. His general capitaL 
Ohannappa, as we have seen, repaired the fort and 
improved its defences. According to tradition, the town 
is said to have been founded by Kriyasakti, the great 
Saiva teacher, who is said to have built Bukkapatnam as 
well. Virupanna, Bukka’s son, was its first known 
Governor. (See above; also J?./. VI, 327). The original 
fort had been built, according to a record in the eastern 
side of its northern gate, by Ananta-Deva-Vodeya, 
the minister of Bukka I, in 1354 A.D. Since the earliest 
periods of Vijayanagar rule, it had been considered as the 
second capital of the kingdom and had been the seat of a 
Viceroyalty and sometimes the place of confinement of 
serious rivals to the throne. The story of the imprison¬ 
ment of Dharma-Kaya (Tamarao of Nuniz) and of ^his 
assassination by Narasana-Nayaka has already been 
narrated above. (See above under Narasana-Nayaka). 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya is said to have added to its defences 
and resided in it. He kept it always in a good state, 
evidently as a stand by, in case of need. The repairs and 
extensions effected by Ohannappa at the instance of 
Tirumala, converted it into a real Ghanagiri {i.e., 
impregnable hill), a name by which it is frequently known 
in inscriptional records. The statement of the Vasti- 
charitramu that it was made the “ lord of the hills ” by 
the imparting to it of the Girlsathva, by offering as 
slaughter the skulls of the slain soldiers and the bodies 
of slaughtered elephants, seems thus not a mere poetical 
exaggeration. It would seem to indicate that those 
defending the hill fortress successfully beat back an 
attack on it, the invading Muhammadan forces attacking 
it being done to death by the victorious defenders. To 
keep up the continuity of its connection with the older 
capital of Vijayanagar, the kingdom itself is referred to 
in the Tumkur copper-plate grant (1571 A.D.) as the 
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‘‘Penukonda-rajya belonging to Hastinavati (Le.y 
Vijayanagar). {E,C. XII, Tumkur 1). 

A suggestion has been thrown out by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri that Tirumala I abdicated the throne in favour of 
his son Sri-Ranga II. The Vamcharitramu, which he 
quotes in support of this statement, only states that he 
made Sri-Ranga Yuvaraja and no more. (See SourceSy 
Text, 221; See A.SJ. 1902-10, 181-2). The Sruta- 
ranjanif a wovk attributed to Tirumala himself, no doubt 
states that he transferred the burden of the administra¬ 
tion to his sons, and spent his time amidst poets and 
learned people, but this cannot, especially in the light of 
other available evidence, be held to support the theory 
of abdication. The fact seems to be that he practically 
made over charge of the administration to his three 
sons, who were Viceroys, and himself watched their rule. 
This would only mean that his sons were co-rulers with 
him and that Sri-Ranga II was actually associated with 
himself as Yuvaraja. This position was by no means 
unusual with the rulers of the Vijayanagar house, 
as it certainly was not either with the Cholas or the 
Hoysalas. 

Mr. Krishna Sastri has likewise suggested that 
Tirumala’s rule was a short one and did not extend 
beyond two or three years. He sets him down to 1571- 
1573 A.D. The Rev. H. Heras has also taken the same 
view and has, indeed, headed the chapter relating to 
Tirumala as “ the short reign of Tirumala.** He evidently 
would put him down to a period below a year. {The 
Aravldu Dynasty, 250). This deduction does not appear 
to be well founded. There is a record of Tirumala I dated 
in 1578 A.D. which comes from the Kolar District. {E.C. X, 
Malui 57). The Masti copper-plate grant which registers 
a grant by the Yelahanka chief Hiriya-Kempe-Gauda 
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and yields this date, was issued in the regin of Tirumala 

I, who is given his full imperial titlen in it. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has suggested that this record might be referred 
to Tirumala II, because he was ruling over Chandragiri 
and in this grant, Tirumala is actually described as ruling 
from his jewelled throne at that place. It is possible that 
the grant might have been sanctioned while Tirumala I 
was temporarily at Chandragiri, which was a subsidiary 
capital of the Empire as well. But as Tirumala II is 
styled only Mahdmandalesvara in two other records 
(JS7.C. Ill, 39 and 40) both dated in 1585 A.D., the 
Masti record cannot reasonably be set down to Tirumala 

II. Further, recently another record (Mulbagal Srlpada- 
Kaya-math copper-plate grant dated in Saha 1499) of 
Tirumala, dated in 1578 A.D., registering the grant of a 
village in Bairakur to a Brahman, has been traced. The 
date of this grant, of which the original is not forthcom¬ 
ing, seems astronomically correct (8th March 1578). This 
grant also describes Tirumala with all his imperial titles, 
though it describes him as ruling from his jewelled throne 
at Chandragiri. (M.A.R, 1927, pp. 85-6, No. 89). This 
record seems to suggest not only that Tirumala I lived at 
least up to 1578 A.D., but also was actually ruling the 
Empire, This and the Masti records seem to dispose of the 
suggestion of the Eev. H. Heras that Tirumala I should 
have died about 1571 A.D. The authority on which it is 
based—the apocryphal prophecy contained in an inscrip¬ 
tion in Taylor’s Catalogaue Rais$o?ie of the MacJcenzie 
Mss, —seems to be too fragile to depend upon on a point like 
this. Probably we may not be far wrong if we set down 
the year 1578 A.D., as the year of the death of Tirumala I. 
This would mean a rule of some 7 years, which is by no 
means an incredible period. He might have been advanced 
in years at the time of his death, probably nearing his 
ninety-eighth year. If a man could have lived up to ninety- 
two, there can be no objection to his having lived another 
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six more years. The possibilities are that Tirumala lived 
from time to time, daring his last years, at Chandragiri, 
from where probably the Masti and the Mulbagal copper¬ 
plate grants were issued. 

According to a famous stray verse attributed to Bhattu- 
murti, Tirumala’s Court poet, Tirumala is said to have 
possessed only one eye. The poet’s comparison of his 
sovereign to Sukracharya, who had only one eye and was 
all-knowing, is thus complete, for Tirumala had also only 
one eye and was highly learned. The fact that he had 
only one eye is confirmed by Caesar Frederick, according 
to whom he lost the other one in the great battle of 
Talikota. (See Sources, 221-222, quoting Pure has, X 93). 

Whether as Prime Minister of Eama-Raja or as ruler of 
the -Empire, after him,Tirumala appears to have impressed 
his contemporaries as an energetic sovereign. The Tum- 
kur grant certainly conveys the'idea that he did not rest 
until he re-established the Empire on a secure basis. 
“Having delivered the Earth,” it says, “ from the ocean 
of his enemies, he received the name of Dhai'ani-Vardha, 
and the earth, forsaking all others, clung to him.” There 
seems little or no exaggeration in this description. After 
the trials of the year 1565 A.D. and what followed it at 
the old capital, the people should have desired a king w'ho 
could educe order out of the chaos that confronted them. 
Tirumala, whatever may have been his fault in not 
rallying the forces after the disaster at Baksas-Tagdi on a 
fresh position or even in not attempting to defend the 
hills and approaches round about Vijayanagar City, can¬ 
not be said to have failed in soon re-establishing peace 
and security within his realm. The title of Dharani- 
Vardha, as we have seen, was originally applied to Kings 
of the second Dynasty and there is an appropriateness in 
Svayambhu, the poet and composer of the Tumkur grant. 
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applying it to Tirumala. There seems to be a gentle 
bint in the words the Earth, forsaking all others, clung 
to him,” to the supercession of Sadasiva and to Tirumala's 
taking over the sovereignty for himself. The idea under¬ 
lying seems to be that the Goddess Earth, tired of the 
vicissitudes she had recently undergone, exchanged her 
lord, i.e,, she gave up Sadasiva and wedded Tirumala. 
Hence it is that the poet in the previous lines describes 
the Goddess Earth as being crowned with Tirumala. The 
fickleness of the Goddess Earth is a favourite theme of 
the poets in India and Svayambhu suggests that the 
revolution was justified by the circumstances. It is pos¬ 
sible that in this respect he echoes the feeling of his times. 
Tirumala’s murder of Sadasiva, though thus justified, 
cannot in any sense be commended. It was not merely 
a crime but also a political blunder. It was a crime because 
Sadasiva was an inoffensive and good natured sovereign 
who allowed all the latitude Hama-Haja or his brother 
Tirumala desired, and to have despatched him because of 
his being an impediment in the way of Tirumala realiz¬ 
ing his ambitions, argues rank treachery. It was[a political 
blunder because it alienated the sympathies of the 
feudatories throughout the Empire and that just at the 
very moment when their united voice and will were 
required to regain the lost position. That this is no mere 
imaginary criticism is proved by the fact that he was 
unable to help the Dharwar chief against All Adil Shah, 
with the result that later on he invited an attack on him¬ 
self at Penukonda. The evils of the transfer of capital — 
taking it for granted that such transfer could have 
been avoided by more energetic action than Tirumala 
displayed—were manifolded as the political effects of this 
sad and mistaken crime. He may have been ‘'a devoted 
brother” to Bama-Baja as the Malur plates put it {E.C. 
IX, Channapatna 186), but he proved an ambitious 
kinsman and a disloyal subject, who evidently aimed at 
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subverting the sovereignty merely to satisfy his personal 
ambitions. 


Tirumala is said to have introduced what has been 
called the “ three Svami pagoda,” as it contains on its 
obverse three figures, one standing, the other two seated. 
As he was a devotee of Sri-Venkatesvara of Tirupati, the 
three may represent that deity and his two wives. Some 
writers have identified the three figures with Lakshmana, 
with Bama and Sita. (See C. J. Brown, Coins of India^ 
64). This identification does not appear to be well- 
founded. Tirumala’s many records do not refer to his 
coin, which seems strange. 

In the temple on the Tirupati Hill, close to the first 
Gopura, there are statues made in stone of King Tirumala 
and his queen Vengalamba. As these statues have not 
got their names inscribed on them, it has long been a 
question as to whom they represented. The late Kao 
Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri has identified them as those 
of Tirumala I and his queen Vengalamba. Judging 
from the statues, Tirumala should have been a well- 
built, handsome figure, tall and majestic and soldierly in 
bearing, and his queen Vengalamba, a woman, a little 
less tall, but of great grace and beauty. (See A.S.I. 
Plate LXXVI for a lithotype reproduction of these 
statues). 


On the death of Tirumala I, whenever it happened, 
SrI-Ranga-Eaya II succeeded him on the throne. He 
was, since 1571 A.D., Yuvaraja and co-ruler with his father 
and as such, inscriptional records speak of him as already 
reigning from that date. {M.EM. 1919-20, Para 50; 
No. 380 of 1919 dated in Saka 1493 or 1571 A.D.). The 
year 1571 A.D., evidently then marks his accession to the 
throne as co-ruler. It has been suggested, however, that 
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this date might refer to his accession in his own right as 
successor to Tirumala. This seems altogether impossible, 
as the latest record of Sadasiva, which has proved accept¬ 
able, is dated in SaA:al492 (or A.D. 1570-1),and Tirumala’s 
reign as de jure sovereign has to be accommodated 
]>etween these two dates i.e., Sakas 1492 and 1493, or 
1570-1 and 1571-2 A.D. {Ibid). Moreover, we have records 
in Saka 1494, 1572-3 A.D., of Tirumala I {M.EM. 

3 921-22, Para 54; App. C, No. 185 dated in Saka 1494 ; 
and Tlf./1.22. 1909-10, Para 99 dated in 1572 A.D.), which 
militates against this suggestion. These latter records 
indicate that Tirumala cannot have relinquished his 
sovereignty within a year after the issue of his 
Penagaluru grant dated in 1571 A.D., {M.E.B. 1913, 
App. A, No. 1) but having regard to these above quoted 
records, where he is mentioned with his full imperial titles, 
should have continued, at least nominally, as the reigning 
Emperor, leaving the actual administration in the hands 
of SrI-Ranga II. If, indeed, the Masti and Sripadaraya- 
TYiatha grants of Saka 1499 (or 1577-8 A.D.,) are to be 
believed, then probably Tirumala did not actually die 
till that year, though he might have lived longer than 
that as we do not hear of him after that year. (See under 
Tirumala I). There are inscriptional records of SrI-Ranga 
II dated from 1571 to 1585 A.D.—in almost every year— 
and he appears to have been in active occupation of the 
throne during these fifteen years. At the same time, there 
has so far come to light one lithic record of his, dated in 
1599 A.D., which describes him with his full imperial 
titles and represents him as still ruling the Empire of the 
Earth—in the reign of Venkata I. It registers the grant of 
an agrahdra, to the west of Kunigal, by Venkata Krishna- 
jamma, the wife of Immadi-E[ire-Kempayya-Gaudaraiy 5 ’’a, 
the Yelahanka-nad-prabhu, for the merit of her father-in- 
law and mother-in-law. It is dated in Saka 1521 
(so in the original) cyclic year Vikdri^ Jyesthaba. 13, 
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which seems correct. [E.G. XII, Kunigal, 12). It is 
difficult to reconcile the date furnished by this record, 
(i.6., 1599 A.D.,) for the last year of SrI-Banga’s reign 
with that furnished by numerous other records which 
stop at 1586 A.D. The difference of fourteen years bet¬ 
ween the two is rather large and 1599 A.D., takes us 
right into the middle of the reign of Venkata I. One of 
two inferences is possible. Either that SrI-Banga lived 
down to the year 1599 A.D., and was still nominally king 
in that year or that the record was engraved long after 
SrI-Banga’s rule was over and that the date on it repre¬ 
sents the date of engraving of the record and not of the 
making of the gift. There is also a copper-plate grant 
dated in Saka 1514, Pramddi^ Vaisdka-Su 12 in the reign 
of SrI-Banga II. Saka 1514 and Pra^tnddi do not agree 
and so the date as given is obviously wrong. As the 
cyclic year may be taken to be the intended date, the date 
of the grant would correspond to Saka 1501, or A.D. 1579, 
which seems quite correct for SrI-Banga II. Saka 1514 
given in the record corresponds to 1592 A.D., and would 
obviously prolong the reign of SrI-Banga II, by six years, 
beyond 1586 A.D. For the present, we might take 1586- 
1586 A.D.,as the last year of Sri-Uanga’s reign, especially 
as there are inscriptions of hislin Saka 1507, Pdrthiva^ 
and Saka 1508, Vijaya^ corresix>nding to 1585-6 A.D., 
and 1586-7 A.D., (ilf.JB.i2. 1915, Para 53 ; App. C, No. 70 
Saka 1506; M,AM., Para 122, inscription at Dyamena- 
halli, Arsikere Taluk dated in 1685; see also .4.S.J. 1909- 
10,187; M.E.R. 1915-16, Para 73), and none of Venkata I 
with titles indicating supreme sovereignty, have been 
found dated prior to Saka 1505, (See E,C. XII, Sira 3, 
dated in 1583, where he is given the full imperial titles)* 
Moreover, the earliest mention of the coronation of 
Venkata I is contained in his Dalavai-Agraharam plates 
dated in Saka 1508. (JB.J. XII, 161). Finally, in certain 
copper-plate records belonging to his reign, Venkata I is 
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definitely stated to have occupied the throne only after 
the death of SrI-Ranga II. His coronation, which took 
place in 1586 A.D., can only have come after his death 
and not while he was still alive. Thus in the Dalavai- 
Agraharam plates, dated 1586 A.D., (verses 23-26), it is 
stated that King SrI-Ranga (II) then (after his rule) went 
to heaven (i.e., died) and after that event, Venkatapati- 
devaraya, began to rule the earth (verses 27-39). Similarly 
in the Kudligi Sringeri-^wa^A grant of Venkata I, dated 
in 1587 A.l)., it is stated that his anointment to the 
throne took place after ** Sri-Ranga (II) attained to the 
feet of Murari.” (JB.C. VII, Shimoga 83). 

That Sri-Ranga’s coronation actually took place at 
Penukonda, the new capital, is known from a number of 
later records. In the Kudligi Sringeri-wa^A copper-plate 
grant of Venkata I, dated in 1587 A.D., it is stated that 
he took up his residence at Penukonda and was anointed 
to the throne, in accordance with the rules, by the chief 
Brahmans, (i?.(7. VII, Shimoga 83), while in the Manga- 
lampad grant of the same kind, dated in 1602-3 A.D., it 
is mentioned that his installation was performed accord¬ 
ing to the prescribed rules by the best of Brahmans. 
{Nellore Inscriptions, I, 30; C.-P. No. 6). These grants 
agree, however, in the statement that on that occasion 
he everywhere rained gold ” and “ the fierce forest-fire 
which was the poverty of the good was quenched.*' 
(Ibid, 30-1). Evidently, Sri-Ranga should have been lavish 
in his charities to deserve such a handsome description, 
which cannot be wholly poetic. (See also E,C. VII, 
Shimoga 83, where it said that Sri-Ranga on this occasion 
“ distributed gifts on every side.”). 

The administration of the empire continued as in the 
reign of his father. His younger brother Rama III con¬ 
tinued as Viceroy (Mahamandalesvara) of Seringapatam* 


His 

coronation. 


The Admini¬ 
stration of the 
Empire. 
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(a) The Iq 1575 A.D., All Adil Shah, while on a visit to the 
vireroyaUy^ frontiers of his province, appears to have taken Chandra- 
vfcwo.™’ Shimoga District and rebuilt (probably 

repaired) the fortress at the place. At the request 
of Sankara-Nayak, one of those chiefs who had rebelled 
against the Imperial House, he proceeded to Kanur (pro¬ 
bably Kadur) but failed in his attempt to take it. Sankara- 
Nayak prevailed on some of the chieftains on the West 
Coast to submit to Ali Adil Shah. According to Ferishta, 
among those who then agreed to pay tribute to Ali were 
Siva-Nayak of Jenah, the Rani of Barcelor and a few 
others. (Briggs, Fem/ifa, 111,139-141). An edict of Rama 
III dated in 1576 A.D. proclaimed that no taxes should 
be levied on the barbers of that province, evidently enforc¬ 
ing the famous order of Aliya Rama-Raja II. {M.A Ji, 1911 
1912, Para 111 ). Another record of his, dated in the 
same year, granted, for the merit of his father, a stone 
charter formally conveying a grant made to the chatra 
at Terakanambi by his father Tirumala I. Venkappa 
Nayak, his dalavdi, joined him in the issue of this charter, 
{E,C. TV, Gundlupet 21). He may be identified with 
Dalavai Remati Venkatayya, mentioned in the Ckikka- 
Deva-Baya-VamsavaU. (See Sources^ 303). Again, in 
1578 A.D., he issued another stone charter conferring a 
rent free village on one Rama-Raja-Nayaka. (E.C. IV, 
Chamarajnagar 23). He was more or less independent 
in his charge of the Seringapatam province, for he is, in 
records dated about this period (1576-8 A.D.,), called also 
Maharasu. {E.C. Ill, Mandya 27, dated in 1557; Mandya 
37 dated 1576). Almost the last grant of his in his pro¬ 
vince was one made by him and (his wife) Vabajamma 
in favour of God Narayana at Melkote in 1581 A.D. 
{E.C. Ill, Seringapatam 158). Vabajamma mentioned 
in this record, was probably the wife of Rama-Raja III. 
According to the Rdmardjiyamu, he is said to have 
married one Narasingamma. (See Sources, 213). It is 
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not possible to say if this was different from Vabajamma. 
His elder son, Tirumala II, appears to have succeeded 
him in the Seringapatam charge. The first record so 
far known of him is one dated in 1684 A.D., which 
records the grant of Tiramasamudra village to a number 
of Brahmans by an agent of his in the Seringapatam 
province. (JE.G. Ill, Seringapatam 47, as revised in M.A.R. 
1911-12, Para 111). In a record dated in the succeeding 
year (1585), he is actually called mahdmandatBsvara and 
in as much as it records the grant by him, for the merit 
of his father, of four villages to Brahmans, it has to be 
inferred that his father should have died about that time. 
(ff.C. Ill, Seringapatam 39-40). Thus the suggestion 
of the Rev. H. Heras that he might have died about 
1577 A.D., does not appear to be well founded. {The 
Aramdu Dynasty, 291). Another grant of his is re¬ 
gistered in a record dated in 1586 A.D. (E,C. IV, Gun- 
dlupet 44). He continued in this charge even during the 
reign of Venkata I, for we find grants of his in this area 
dated in 1589 and 1591 A.D. {E.C. Ill, Mandya 25; 
Mandya 5). In the first of these records, dated in 1589, 
he is termed Virapratdpa, indicating his independent 
rule, while, in the last, dated in 1591 A.D., the grant 
is said to have been made by his minister for the 
merit of Rama-Rajayya father of Tirumala II). A 

kinsman of his, Chinna-Timma-Rajayya, son of Aliya 
Rama-Raja and brother of Sri-Ranga IV, was evidently 
in charge about 1580 A.D., of parts of the Kolar district. 
A grant of his is registered in a record dated in that year. 
(E.C. X, Kolar 153)- There were evidently a number of 
local chiefs scattered throughout the Mysore country 
during this period. Among these was Mahamandalesvara 
Sripati-Raja-Vallabha-Raja, who made a grant in favour 
of the Panchala or artizan classes of the Budihal-Sime in 
1573 A.D- (K.C. XII, Chiknaj^kanhalli 8). He is said 
to have made a grant to a Jain basti at Budihal in 1579 
M. or. voii. II. 135 
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A. D. (E.C. XII, Chiknaykanhalli 22). Tammaya Gaada, 
the Sugatiir chief, was another. Some of his grants^ 
dated between 1575 and 1585 A.D., are known. (E.C. X, 
Chintamani 65 dated in 1517; Kolar 66 dated in 1578; 
M.A.R. 1923, page 44, No. 7 dated in 1579; E.C. X, 
Siddlaghatta 51). Another was Venkatappa-Nayaka, son 
of Sindu-Govinda, described as a white-bodied Bhlma» 
boon lord of Maninagapura, defeater of the Turuka army, 
grandson of Bajappa-Nayaka and son of Krishnappa 
Nayaka. He was evidently in charge of the area round 
Yedatore, in the Mysore District, where the grant of an 
agrahdram by him is recorded. (E.C. IV, Yedatore dated 
in 1576 A.D.). Bayia (Baire) Gauda, the Avati-nad 
Prabhu, was another. (E.C. X, Chik-Ballapur 27 and 28 
dated 1575 and 1574 A.D.). There was one Venkatadri- 
Nayaka at Belur. (E.C. V, Belur 12 dated in 1580 A.D.)- 
A grant of his dated in 1584 A.D. is also known. (E.C. V, 
Belur 212). The Harati chief also figures as a subordinate 
in this reign. (M.E.R. 1917-1918, Para 76 ; App. B, 721). 
Mahanayakacharya Bangappa-Nayaka was a subordinate 
not only in this reign but also in the next one. (Ibid^ 
App. B, Nos. 721 and 728). ImmadiBanga was a later 
subordinate of Venkata I. (Ibidy No. 736). Dater, about 
1693 A,D., chiefs of this line appear to have asserted 
their independence,. (Ibid, App. B, No. 766). In that 
year, the Harati chief, Bayappa Banga, assumed the title 
of Maharaja^ though the later chiefs contented themselves 
with the designation of Mahdmandalesvara and omitted 
all mention of their Vijayanagar suzerain. (See Ibid, App* 

B, Nos. 737, 740, 741 and 743). They probably became 
independent not long after the Mysore Bajas declared their 
independence of Vijayanagar. (Sewell, Lists of Antiqui¬ 
ties II, 194). [iaja-Wodeyar of Mysore succeeded to the 
Mysore throne in 1578 A.D. He soon came into conflict 
with Tirumala TI, the Viceroy. According to theHanasoge 
copper-plate grant of Immadi-Krishna-Baja-Wodeyar, 
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dated in 1761 A.D., Kaja-Wodeyar ‘'speedily subduing 
Tirumala-Eaja, seated himself on the jewelled throne 
in Srirangapura, and gaining the Empire, received 
obeisance from all Kings.’’ (ED. IV, Yedatore 17)^ 
The exact date of this event—the driving out of Tirumala 
II from Seringapatam, the Viceregal seat—is not known 
from contemporary records. As we have seen above, the 
latest date available for Tirumala II in the reign of his 
Viceroyalty, is 1591 A.D. (E.C. Ill, Mandya 5 and 25). 
The next definite record we have is one dated in 1622 A.D., 
in the reign of Eama-Deva IV, in which it is distinctly 
stated that Venkata I granted in Saka 1534 cyclic year 
Paridhdvi (or A.D. 1612), Ummattur and Seringapatam 
as an hereditary estate. {E.C. Ill, T.-Narasipur 62). 
In a record, dated in 1639 A.D., in the reign of the Vija- 
yanagar King Venkata II and the Mysore King Kanthi- 
rava-Narasaraja I, it is stated that the Mysore kings 
“ again obtained the Karnata portion of the Earth, to 
protect it,*’ thereby suggesting that they had a right to 
its possession. (E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 198). This is 
obviously a reference to the formal recognition by 
Venkata I of the conquest of Seringapatam by Eaja- 
Wodeyar in or about 1610 A.D., for the recognition was 
in 1612 A.D., and the conquest itself might have been 
accomplished not long before it. It is thus evident that 
towards the close of the reign of Venkata I, Seringapatam 
was actually lost to the Imperial Government and in the 
disturbed times that followed his death, it was safe in the 
keeping of Eaja-Wodeyar. Though we have had to 
anticipate a little here, it is clear from what we have 
stated above, that in the reign of SrI-Eanga II, Eaja- 
Wodeyar drove away Tirumala II from Seringapatam, 
his Viceregal seat, and practically annexed it to his 
own dominions. As we have no records of Tirumala II 
beyond 1591 A.D., and as the recognition of Eaja- 

Wodeyar’s claim to Seringapatam was formally admitted 
M. or. voii. II. 135*. 
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by Venkata I in 1612 A.D., it would seem to follow that 
Tirumala II was “ subdued by Raja-Wodeyac between 
these two years 1591 and 1612 A.D. We may not be 
wrong if we set down the event to about 1610 A.D. 

On the West Coast, Bhairava-Wodeyar of Karkala 
recognized the suzerainty of SrI-Eanga. (MA.B- 1916> 
Para 104, inscription at Hariharapura, Koppa Taluk, dated 
in 1573 A.D. M.A.B. 1927, Para 65, No. 54, Ins. dated 
in 1574 A..D.). The Keladi chief, Eama-Raya-Nayaka, 
was similarly loyal to the Imperial House. His country 
was evidently peaceful at the time. As a dutiful scion 
of the family, he restored the agrahdra established by his 
grandfather in Sadasiva-Eaya’s time. {E.G. VIII, Tirtha- 
halli 5, dated in 1577 A.D.). 

The Portuguese, however, did not allow any rest 
to the generality of the dependents of Vijayanagar in 
this area. On the pretence of claiming to collect arrears 
of tribute, they frequently attacked several of these and 
wrought much loss of life and destruction of property. 
Thus they had attacked Gersoppa in 1569 A.D. and 
taken it, despite the valiant resistance offered by Bhaira- 
Devi, the Queen. An attempt to retake it in the follow¬ 
ing year having failed, she was induced to combine forces 
with All Adil Shah in a fresh attack on the place. This 
attack also shared the same fate. The Portuguese 
simultaneously advanced against the chief of Tolar and 
took the fortress of Barcelor (Busrur). A few other places 
were dealt with in the same way but without any decisive 
results. (See H. Heras, The Aramdu Dynasty, 293-298 
and the Portuguese authorities quoted therein). 

In the Chandragiri province, Venkata II, the grandson 
of Aliya Eama-Eaja and son of SrI-Eanga IV, was in 
charge as Viceroy. He is referred to in the Triplicane 
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record of 1585 A.D. {M.E.R, 1904, App. A. No. 237) as 
Bama-Kaja-Venkatapati-Kaju, i.e., Venkata (or Venkata, 
the grandson of Eama-Eaja), who could be no other than 
Aliya Eama-Eaja II, whose grandson was Peda-Venkata 
(the Venkata II of history). That he is the person referred 
to and not Venkata I (as stated by the Eev. H. Heras, 
see The Aravidu Dynasty, 280-281) is proved by another 
record dated in 1582 A.D., which describes him as Eama- 
Kaja-Venkatayyadeva-Maharaja. This record registers 
a grant to the Sriperumbudur temple by his Dalavai 
GOpala-Tirumalai-Nayakar. {M,E,R, 1921-22, App. C. 

No. 194). 

During this reign, the capital continued to be at Penu- Pftnukonda 
konda practically throughout the whole period. Ferishta 
has observed that after the attack on the place by All Capital. 
Adil Shah in 1576-7 A.D., Venkata I (he calls him 
Venkatadri) committing the place to the care of one of 
his nobles, retired with his treasures and effects to the 
fortress of Chandurgeery,” {i.e., Chandragiri), in the pre¬ 
sent Chittoor District. This statement has been widely 
copied and has been interpreted to mean that the capital 
was permanently transferred by Venkata I to Chandra¬ 
giri as the result of All Adil Shah’s attack in 1567 A.D. 
{Anantapur District Gazetteer, 21; Cuddapah District 
Gazetteer, 37). The Kev. H. Heras has categorically 
refuted this statement by quoting inscriptional records 
from 1572 A.D. to 1585 A.D., the last year of Venkata I, 
to show that he ruled from Penukonda as capital. 

There is little doubt that this statement is, in the main, 
correct. He is not only discovered in these records as 
ruling from Penukonda, but also as seated on the diamond 
throne there. The further remark of the Eev. H. Heras 
that “ no inscription has hitherto been described stating 
that Eanga ruled at Chandragiri ” has to be endorsed as 
entirely well founded. A careful collation of all the 
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inown records of Srl-JRanga II, running from 1571 to 
1585 A.D., (about fifty records) shows that the descrip¬ 
tion uniformly is that he was at Penukonda ruling the 
Empire of the Earth,” “ruling the Kingdom,” “ruling 
the Empire of the World,” “ seated on the diamond throne 
at Penukonda and ruling the kingdom of the world”, etc. 
Sometimes the word “ jewelled throne,” takes the place 
of the “ diamond throne,” but there is no change in the 
name of the capital even in a single case. That Penu¬ 
konda was in effective occupation in 1576-77 A.D., the year 
•of All Adil Shah’s war, is proved by some of these records. 
iM.E,R, 1915-16, Para 73; App. B. No. 446 dated in 
1577 A.D. ; Nellore Inscriptions, III, 1259, Kapur, 41 
dated in 1575-6-7 ; E.G, Yedatore 57 dated in 1576-7; 
E.C. Kolar 146, dated in 1576-7 ; Nellore Inscriptions, III, 
1185 ; Podili 27; M,E,B. 1911, Para 57 ; App. A. No. 
13, C.-P. Grant dated in 1576-7). In a record dated in 
Saka 1499, Khara, (which do not agree) mention is made 
of one Savaram Channa cas the Governor of Penukonda. 
He had the title of “ Svatnidroharaganda ” or “the 
husband of the king’s enemies” {M.E.R. Para 35; App. 
A., C.-P. No. 10 from Srlperambudiir District, whose date 
may be 1577 A.D.). A more conclusive case against 
Ferishta’s statement can hardly be imagined. Lest it 
should be misunderstood that a record mentioned by 
Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty has been 
missed, reference may here be made to an inscription of 
SrT-Kanga (II) dated in the “ Thathu ” year (?) corres¬ 
ponding to S. S. 1489 (Nellore Inscriptio7is, I, 399, Note). 
They add, “probably the yeojiDhdtu and S. S. 1499 should 
be read ” and remark “ Kanga-Raja was then living at 
Chandragiri.” The latter is an addition of their own and 
there appears nothing to show that even the “ transla¬ 
tion ” furnished to them of this record, of which the 
original is not given in that work, contains the state¬ 
ment that Ranga lived at Chandragiri in Saka 1499 (or 
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A.D. 1577), the corrected date. It is hardly necessary 
to add that in stating that Eanga was, in 1577 A.D., 
living at Chandragiri, Messrs. But ter worth and Venu- 
gopal Chetty were setting down Ferishta’s statement 
which had passed into current history. 

Venkata I, the younger brother of SrJ-Ranga II, was 
governing the Padaivldu-rajya, roughly corresponding to 
the old Pallava country. A gift of land for his merit was 
made to the temple of Talasayana-Perumill at Kudalmallai, 
in the Padaivldu-rajya. He is referred to as the king’s 
Ibrother Venkatapatideva-maharaja, (ilf.F.B. 1910 App. B. 

No. 255, dated in 1579 A.D.) whereas his cousin Venkata 
II is referred to as Eama-Kajayya Venkatayyadeva-Maha- 
raja in the SrJperumbudur record already quoted. (M.JB.B. 

1921-22, Para 54; App. C. No. 194 dated in 1582 A.D.). 

According to a couple of records dated in 1568 A.D., 

Venkata 1 is said to have conquered Ceylon, evidently a 
reference to an expedition against part of Northern 
Ceylon for enforcing the tribute. (M.E.B, 1898-1900 Para 
82; and M.EM, 1906 Para 49), This must have been 
the expedition which occurred in 1564-5 A.D., in Sadasiva’s 
reign. (See M,E,B. 1900, No. 19 of 1900; Sathyanatha 
Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks of Madura, 71-2). As Sri- 
Eanga II also claims to have conquered Ceylon {M.E.R, 

1904-5, Para 85), we may take it that Venkata I under¬ 
took the expedition in association with SrI-Ranga II 
before the latter began his reign. 

Under Venkata I as Viceroy were the Nayakas of C^ingee, Kayakas of 
Tanjore and Madura. Kumara-Krishnappa Nayaka sue- Madm^aand 
ceeded Tirumala Nayak but died towards the close of Tanjoro. 
1572 A.D. Krishnappa was succeeded by his son Vlrappa, 
who acknowledges his suzerainty to Sri-Eanga II in a 
record dated in 1579 A.D. (M,E,B. No. 187 of 1895). 

About 1583 A.D. he refused to pay the usual tribute 
(about 600,000 pagodas) and rebelled. Achyuta-Raya, 
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the Nayaka of Tanjore, joined Venkata I and a battle 
was fought at Vellaprakara. Basava-Eaya, the General 
of Venkata I, who had fought at Eaksas-Tagdi, was 
killed and Venkata’s array was destroyed, while that of 
Achyuta fled from the field. {T.A.8. 1-48, and 161-64). 
But it is doubtful if this version of the fight given in the 
Pudukottai plates of SrI-Vallabha and Varatunga-Pandya 
can be relied on. As Virappa acknowledged the suzera¬ 
inty of Venkata I a few years later, it is at least open to 
doubt if the defeat that he inflicted was so crushing. 
Possibly the parties agreed to the restoration of the status 
qtio antCy and the payment of the tribute was agreed to by 
Virappa.(See Eev. H. Heras, the Aravldit Dynasty, 286). 

Achyuta-Raya-Nayaka, the Tanjore Nayaka, was, on 
the other hand, thoroughly loyal. He recognises the 
suzerainty of Ranga II in the Ariviligmangalam plates, 
which confirm the grant, in 1577-78 A.D., of a village 
granted to Vijayendra-Tirtha, the guru of the Sumatin- 
dv£L-matha. (E.I. XII, 357). Achyutaraya-Nayaka’s 
father Sevvappa was still alive at the confirmation of 
this grant. Another grant made by Sevvappa and con¬ 
firmed, is recorded in the Navalur grant of Sri-Ranga II, 
dated in 1575 A-D., in favour of Surendra-Tirtha, the guru 
of VijayIndratTrtha of the same matlia. {M.A,R, 1917, 
para 115). (See Sources under Tanjdvuri Ajidhra Rdjula 
Charitra. 323). There is no reason to believe that he 
was other than steadfast in his loyalty to the Imperial 
House, with which he was connected on his mother’s 
side. Similarly, Surappa-Nayaka, the Gingee Chief, 
mentioned in the poem Bhdvandpurushothaniay proved 
himself useful to Ranga in repelling a Muhammadan 
invasion, the date of which cannot be determined. His 
title of Karndta-simhdsajiasthdpandchdryay firm estab- 
lisher of the Karnataka king on his throne, seems to 
imply this. (See Sources under Sdhityaratndkaray 
272 /.7i.). 
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Chinna-bommu Nayaka of Vellore was equally faithful chinna- 
to SrI-Ranga II. He is mentioned in several records of of 

the latter dated 757 A.D. {M,E R, October 1887 ; No. 43 Veiiorc. 
of 1887 ; 41 and 42 of 1887 ; M.E.R. 1913; No. 399 of 
1912). Another record dated in 1582 A.D., mentions the 
construction of the Kalakantesvara temple at Adaipalam 
in the North Arcot District, by Appaya-Dikshita, the 
great philosophic teacher, who flourished at Chinna- 
Bommu’s Court. {M.E.R. 1912, App. B. No. 395 of 1911). 

Two other Nayakas mentioned with him are Agastyappa 
and Thimma, who were probably members of his family. 

(M.E.R. 1913, Para G2; App. B. No. 399). 

It is not quite clear who was in charge of the Udaya- uJayagiri 
giri-Eajya during this reign. Several records of Sri- 
Ranga II dated in 1573, 1575 and 1582 A.D., suggest 
that there was no prince of the Royal family acting as 
governor in this Province. Grants made in these years 
mention the ruling Emperor and the Velugoti chief 
Timmappa, who is spoken in the first of these records as 
the hdryakartha of the king. He was the Imperial 
Agent in the Province, and it was directly under the eye 
of the Emperor. (See Nellore Inscriptiofis, 11. 822, 

Nellore 54; Podili 27; and Nellore 124). Another 
subordinate in this area was Nagapa-Nayaningaru, son of 
Krishnama-nayaningaru. {M,E,R. 1909-10, No. 542 of 
1909 dated in 1574). The Venkata-Raju mentioned in 
the Amimabad inscription has been identified with 
Venkata I, brother of SrI-Ranga, and it has been suggested 
by Mr. Krishna Sastri, that he was probably governor 
of Udayagiri at the time. If so, he must have been 
transferred to it from the Padaividu province about 1580 
A.D. (See above). 

SrI-Ranga II evidently served in certain of the pro- Sri-HaDga’s 
vinces as Viceroy. Certain records dated in 1564-5 A.D., career. 
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suggest that he was engaged in an expedition against 
Ceylon, probably with his brother Venkata I (see below ; 
also M,E.R, 1904-5, Para 35). He is also said to have 
subdued the insolent Kallar and Maravar tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the Eongu and the Malainadu and that the treasure 
he took from them, he distributed amongst the poor. 
(See M.E.R. 1905, Para 35). This campaign against the 
Kallars and Maravars should have occured while he was 
yet in Madura, either before or after the expedition to 
Ceylon in 1564 A.D. In the Urayancheri copperplate 
grant dated in 1576 A.D., he is spoken of as having stopped 
at Udayagiri and conquered the inaccessible forests 
of Kondavidu, Vinukonda, the eighty-four forts and to 
have had many titles, some of them reminiscent of his 
predecessors and a few suggestive of his personal victories 
over his enemies, such as “ Avahalu-Raya-mana-maridi,” 
who crushed the pride of the Avahalu king, his identity 
being unknown; “ Manyapuli,’' tiger of the hills, etc, 
{Ins, Madras Presidency I, Anantapur 17C.-P. 
No. 23 of 1911). The facts mentioned in this record are 
nearly the same as appearing in the Devanhalli plates 
dated in 1584 A.D., and in Tumkur 1, Chiknayakanhalli 
39 and the Vilapaka grant (E.C, XII and E.I, IV, 269). 
The Urayanecheri grant registers the gift of the village 
from which the grant takes its name to one Lakshmi- 
patibhatta, it being ^renamed] Vengalamba-pura, after Sri- 
Ranga’s mother. Prom this grant, we lea.rn that Sri- 
Banga had two queens Tirumala-Devi and Krishna- 
mamba. The lidmarajiyamu, however, mentions only 
the former of these, under the name of Timmamamba, 
(See Sourcesy under lldmardjiijamuy 213 ; Text, 215). 

According to the Bdinardpyamn, Sri-Ranga is said to 
have led expeditions into the territories of the Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar and the Grulkonda Sultans and to have resus¬ 
citated the fallen glory of the Karnata Empire. {Ibid, 
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Text, 214-15). This statement evidently refers to events 
which should have happened after the destruction of 
Vijayanagar and the transfer of the capital to Penukonda, 
Probably he took part in warding off All Adil Shah’s 
attacks on Penukonda in 1566-7,1567-8 and 1576-7. A.D. 
Channappa, the minister of Tirumala, who registers all 
these events in a lithic record dated A.D. 1580 at Penu¬ 
konda {M.EM. 1901, No. 341) states that he even con¬ 
quered the Adil Shah, who had come to capture the new 
capital. The generals of All Adil Shah whom he defeated 
on the latter two occasions were Rambikesamkhanu and 
Vamibinamale Khanu. These have been identified with 
the Kishawar Khan and Roomy Khan mentioned by 
Ferishta. {A.S.l. 1909-10, 184-185). The attempted 
capture of Penukonda in 1576-7 A.D. is, as v/e have 
seen, testified to by Ferishta, though the latter’s state¬ 
ment that Venkatadri (probably Venkata I) fled to 
Chandragiri, seems wholly baseless. (See below). Accord¬ 
ing to Ferishta, the siege of Penukonda had to be raised 
for want of provisions. (Briggs, Ferishta, III, 431). 
We have an independent reference to possibly the last 
two campaigns, in the Annals of Hande Anantapuram 
<see Sources 231-233) and in the chronicle of the 
anonymous historian of Golkonda, whose account is 
included by Ferishta. (Briggs, Ferishta, III, 431-435). 
According to Ferishta, the All Adil Shah’s attack took 
place in 1575-6 A.D., immediately after his return 
from the West Coast. At that time, according to the 
Annals oj Hande Anantapuram, Sri-Ranga II was on a 
tour towards Chandragiri, On learning of All’s advance, 
he hurriedly returned and with the aid of Hande Mala- 
kappa defeated All’s forces, which retired. This state¬ 
ment cannot be held to refer to the events connected 
with All’s campaign of 1575-6 A.D., for according to the 
Annals, the Sultans of the north again invaded Sri- 
Ranga’s territories and in the course of this campaign, 
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Sri-Ranga was defeated and taken prisoner and all 
the country north of Penukonda annexed by them. 
With this, it is stated, that Malakappa transferred his 
allegiance to the northern Sultans and obtained a confir¬ 
mation of the grant of his territories and was honoured 
with the title of ^'Padshah Vazir^' {i.e., Vazir at the 
Badshah’s Court). This story seems highly exaggerated, 
for we do not hear of Sri-Ranga’s capture by any of the 
Sultans of the north and if he had been really captured 
we should have certainly heard of it from Ferishta. 
This part of the account in the Annals seems an exag¬ 
geration intended to justify the transfer of allegiance 
on the part of Malakappa, whenever it occurred. The 
writer of the anonymous Golkonda chronicle furnishes 
us with more correct details. According to him, Sri- 
Ranga applied to Ibrahim Kutb Shah, the Sultan of 
Golkonda, for help against All Adil Shah, To draw off 
All Adil Shah from Penukonda, Ibrahim sent a detach¬ 
ment under Shah Muhammad Anju, his General, to 
attack and plunder th(3 borders of the Bijapur Kingdom, 
while he himself moved with his forces towards Penu¬ 
konda in aid of SrI-Ranga. Pie was subsequently joined 
by Anju in the Bijapur territories and they were joined 
by Sri-Ranga. The effecting of this junction had the 
desired effect and All Adil Shah raised the siege and 
returned to Bijapur. (Briggs, Ferishtay III, 435). It 
was probably during this war that Venkatappa-Nayaka, 
described as the son of Sindu Govinda, a white-bodied 
Bhima, boon of lord of Maninagapura, defeater of Tiiruka 
army, grandson of Bayappa-Naj^aka and son of Kri- 
shnappa-Nayaka, distinguished himself on SrI-Ranga’s 
side. {E,C. IV, Yedatore 59 dated in 1576 A.U.) It is 
evidently to this event that the Rdmardjlyamu should be 
referring when it says that “ Ranga’s war-drums were 
heard in the town of Vijiapur i.e,y (Bijapur’*) the reference 
being to Anju’s attack of Bijapur territories on behalf of 
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Sri-Ranga. (See A,SJ. 1909-10, 183, /.? 2 . 3). Shortly 
afterwards, a Golkonda envoy visited Penukonda and an 
alliance was agreed to between Ibrahim and Sri-Ranga. 
It will be seen that in this attack, which ended so satis¬ 
factorily to Sri-Ranga, he was not taken prisoner accord¬ 
ing to the Golkonda chronicler. It was undoubtedly the 
campaign that Ali personally undertook after his return 
from the West Coast. There is no mention in Ferishta of 
any further attempt on his part to lead his forces against 
Penukonda. A further attack on it, in the year 1575-6 

A. D., seems thus ruled out and with it the story of the 
Annals that Sri-Ranga was taken prisoner in it by Ali 
Adil Shah. (The attack of 1577 A.D. was led not by Ali 
but by his generals who were four in number. See below). 
Moreover, there are inscriptions dated in 1575-1576 
and 1576-7 A.D. which specifically state that Sri-Ranga 
was ruling from his diamond throne at Penukonda, w'hich 
seems to negative the suggestion of his captivity. (See 

B. C. X, Kolar, J 46, dated in 1575; MHM. 1911, Para 

52, App. A. copper-plate No* 23 dated in 1576 A.D.; 
Nellore Inscriptions III, 1259-61, Rapur 41 dated in 
1575-6; Arivilimangalam grant dated in 1577-8, E.C, 
XII, 341; Inscriptions of Madras Presidency II, 1143, 
No. 688, dated in 1575-6 ; Nellore Inscriptions II, 1185-6, 
Podili 27 dated in 1575, which however mentions Vidyd- 
nagar as Sri-Ranga's capital, probably meaning Penu¬ 
konda belonging to Hastinavati Vijayanagar), the 

established formula for mentioning the new capital. 
The Rev. H. Heras’ suggestion that this mention of 
Vidyanagar as the capital, is probably an attempt at con¬ 
cealing his capture, is too fantastic and needs no formal 
refutation. See The Aramdu Dynasty^ 271, /.?i. 4). 

All Adil Shah, however, made another attempt on 
Penukonda in 1577 A.D. Though he did not personally 
lead his forces, there were evidently four of his generals 
engaged in this attack. This siege is not mentioned in 
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Ferisbta and hence it is a question if the incidents men¬ 
tioned in regard to it in the JdT)ib(iv(iti-E(ily(i7i(itii and 
Satydparinayam, (see Sources^ 229-230), by J^kamra- 
natha, the court-poet of Immadi-Ankusa, the grandson of 
Jagadeva-Baya of Channapatna, can be accepted as 
correct. In these two works, it is stated that Jagadeva- 
Baya, son of Peda Jaga-Deva and uncle of Immadi Ankusa, 
valiantly defended Penukonda against a Muhammadan 
Khan, and gave protection against an attack led by 
Murtija Khan and Nuru Khan, and killed Sujata Cherna 
Mulk. In the last edition of this GazetteVj it was stated 
that Jagadeva-Baya was the son-in-law of Sri-Banga but 
the Jdmhavati-Kalydnam does not mention his wife's 
name. The Satydparinayam says that he was married 
to Giriyamba but her parentage is not mentioned in it. 
Apparently it was not high enough to require mention. 
Jagadeva-Eaya's services were well recognized by Sri- 
Banga. He was rewarded with a large tract of country 
extending from Baramahal in the east to the Western 
Ghats in the west. He fixed his capital at Channapatna, 
w^hich his descendants held till 1630, when it was taken 
by Chikka-Deva-Baya. Koneru-Baya, to whom two 
villages were granted by Sri-Banga II in 1579 A.D., as 
iietara-Kodagi, for his services in warfare, probably also 
took part in the successful defence of Penukonda. 

1923, 44, No. 7). 

About the close of 1579 A.D., Ibrahim Kutb Shah on 
the pretence that the promised tribute was not paid to 
him, but really to re-occupy certain lost territories, crossed 
the Krishna and attacked the north-eastern part of the 
Empire. Vinukonda, Kocharlakola, Cumbum and other 
fortresses surrendered, but Kondavidu held out stoutly. 
The chiefs in charge of it—Kandi Timma, Mudna (Mud- 
danna) Chinna and Kastiiri Eanga—sallied out and 
attacked the invading forces. Though the anonymous 
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chronicler of Golconda claims that Haidar-ul-mulk 
defeated them and pursued them as far as Guram (possi¬ 
bly Gurrarnkonda), which he occupied, there seems 
iittle doubt that this is an exaggeration. Evidently the 
defenders boat off the investing forces, who were com¬ 
pelled to turn westwards from their objective. However^ 
Haidar-ul-mulk next attacked Bellamkonda and a few 
other minor forts and thence retraced his steps to attack 
Kondavidu. It was defended evidently by the troops of 
SrI-Ranga and the Orrissan King, whose general Haris- 
chandra (identified with Harischandra Mukunda) was, it is 
said, taken alive captive by Haidar-ul-mulk. (See Ganga- 
dhara-kavi’s Tapatl-samvaranam^ in Sourcefi, 238-39)* 
This, however, did not help much. Though he expended 
much time on the fortress, it proved of little avail. He 
urged for and got reinforcements from Golconda. Syed 
Shah Tacki, the new general, advanced with his forces 
and tried to take the place by escalade. Having failed in 
this attempt, he moved his guns to the hill and opened 
them on the gate-way. A desperate fight followed, in 
which many fell on both sides. Though the defending 
forces drove back the storming party with heavy loss, the 
fort was eventually taken by the exertions of the ele¬ 
phants, who forced open one side of the gate. According 
to the anonymous Golconda chronicler, Eapuri Timma- 
raj, son-in-low of Rama-Baj, fell into the hands of the 
victors and was taken prisoner. (Briggs, Ferishta, 111, 
436-8). He was the principal general, probably in charge 
of the fort. An inscription, dated in 1592 A.D. in the reign 
of Mohamed Kuli Kutb Shah of Golconda at Aminabad, in 
the Sattenapalle Taluk, Guntur District, gives some addi¬ 
tional details of this campaign. {M.E,B. 1910, Para 64 ; 
App. B. 541 of 1909.). It says that his father, in 1580 
A.D., sent out an expedition which took Udayagiri and 
drove out Venkata-raju (identified by Mr. Krishna Sastri 
with Venkata 1, A.S.I, 1909-1910, 185) from the for- 
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tresses. Next, itissaid, Vinukonda, Bellamkomda, Tangada 
and the outlying country, were secured. Finally Konda- 
vidu, described as the capital of the Karnata kings, 
(evidently a prominent town of importance) was taken. 
There can be little doubt that the campaign of 1579-80 
A.D. described by the anonymous chronicler and that 
referred to in the Aminabad record are identical. That 
Kondavidu was in effective occupation at the time of Srl- 
Ranga is proved beyond all doubt by the existence of 
a record dated in his reign in 1574 A.D. at the place and 
registering a gift to the Durga temple at the place. 
{M,E,R. 542 of 1909.) We have seen it had been recap¬ 
tured by Ranga with Udayagiri and other places depen¬ 
dent on it. This campaign of Ibrahim Kutb Shah was 
evidently to retake these places, in which he appears to 
have been completely successful. The Rev. H. Heras 
suggests that the Kondavidu province was thus lost “ for 
ever ’’ to Vijayanagar. This seems an over-statement as 
he himself acknowledges in the very next sentence of his 
work. (See the Aravidu Dynasty 275.). Not only this 
was not so and a good part of the province was in the 
hands of Sri-Ranga II and his successors as evidenced by 
inscriptions {Nelloj'e Inscriptions II. 892, Nellore 124, 
dated 1582-83, which record in Sri-Ranga’s reign the grant 
of a meras for a tank), but also there is proof enough 
to believe that Sri-Ranga II re-took the lost territories. 

If we may believe the Devanhalli copper-plate grant 
dated in 1584 A.D., we have to draw the inference that 
Sri-Ranga marched in person to Udayagiri, stopped there 
for a time and from there re-conquered the inaccessible 
fortresses of Kondavidu, Vinukonda, etc., including the 
eighty-four durgas, or hill-fortresses. (M.E.R. 1911, 

Para 57 ; App. A. No- 23.) It cannot be that the state¬ 
ment made in this grant as to the re-capture of these 
places has to be referred back to their original capture 
before 1575, which conquest also is mentioned in the 
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earlier years of SrI-Eanga. Inscriptions of SrT-Eanga 
found on the southern side of the Krishna, at Kondavidu, 
show that this part of the empire had been reconquered 
once before by Sri-Kanga. The viceroy in this area in 
SrI-Eanga's time was Eama-Baja-Jagaraya, son of 
Timmaraja, the Channapatna chief (see M.E.R, 1916-17, 
Para 50; App. C. Nos. 162, 89, 113, of 1927 dated in 
Saka 1496, 1498 and 1499, or A.D. 1574-5 1576-7 and 
1577-8.) As will be shown below in the reign of 
Venkata II, it is because of a second request by Sri- 
Eanga of Udayagiri and the other places, that the Chiefs 
in this area rebelled against Mohamed Kiili Kutb, son of 
Ali Adil Shah, who as mentioned in the Aminabad inscrip¬ 
tion, led another expedition against them in ] 591 A.D. 
The death of Ali Adil (See M.E.R. 1910 Para 64 ; App. 
B. No. 541 of 1909.) Shah by the hand of an assassin 
was followed by the accession of Ibrahim Adil Shah II, 
his son. He being a minor, his mother the famous Chand 
Bibi became Eegent. The minister Dilawar Khan became 
all powerful. One of his generals led an expedition 
against Shankar Eajab, the chief of Kadur, but it ended 
in dismal failure. Despite this want of success, it is 
claimed by the anonymous chronicler of Golconda that 
most of the petty Eajas of Bijanagar had now bent their 
backs to the Muhammadan yoke. (Briggs, Ferishta II 453.) 
As suggested by the Eev. H. Heras, this can only be held 
to refer to a limited number of chiefs on the northern 
borders of the Kingdom. (See The Aravidu Dynasty, 276.) 


About 1584-5 A.D., Ibrahim Kutb Shah, assisted by 
Hande Malakappa, the traitor, invaded the country 
around Ahobalam in the present Kurnool District, and 
even occupied the precincts of the famous temple. 
According to a lithic record to be seen in it, Ibrahim and 
Malakappa devastated the surrounding country, reached 
Ahobalam and completely ruined it. It has been suggested 
M. or. VOL. II. 136 
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that the Hande Chiefs were Virasaivas and that they 
probably joined the Muhammadans in plundering the 
Vaishnava shrine, reducing it to ruins. Urged by Sri- 
Vam-Sathakopajiyyangaru, the religious teacher at the 
place, King SrI-Ranga deputed Kondaraju-Venkataraju- 
Tirumala-Raju to expel the two invaders. This commis¬ 
sion was duly carried out by Tirumala-Raju, who on the 
evacuation of the temple, restored it to the Jiyyangaru. 
This commander of the Jiyyangaru set up a Jaya- 
sthamba (or pillar of victory) in the temple to mark the 
expulsion of these invaders, as the inscription on it bears 
testiomony to this day. This Jayasthamba is really the 
garudasthamba executed by Siirappa-obulayyadeva- 
Maharaya. The Abhirama of this record is Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah of Golconda, whose forces were driven out 
from it. This invasion of Ibrahim and his expulsion 
from Ahobalam is naturally not mentioned by the anonym¬ 
ous chronicler of Golconda. (Briggs, Ferishta III 339.) 
The devastation of the country all round the temple 
then effected seems to have been so complete that even 
now it bears a desolate appearance about it. Kondaraju- 
Tirumala, the Commander, was also known as Venkata- 
rajudeva-Chdla-Maharaju and among his titles were 
Deva-Chdda-viahdrdja and Lord of Uraiyur, which 
show his connection with the Matla Chiefs of this 
period. (M.E.R. 1915, Para 18 and 53; and App. C. 
No. 70.). 

SrI-Ranga II was an ardent Vaishnava and a liberal 
donor of gifts to temples and learned people. At his 
coronation, be appears to have made numerous gifts to 
the Brahmins. His interest in the Melkote temple has 
been referred to above. Many gifts in his name, and for 
his merit, have been recorded in his reign. (9-9. E.C. V, 
Belur 1, dated 1578; E,C. X, Bowringpete 77 dated 
1579; M.AM, 1923, page 44, No. 7; Nellore Inscriptions 
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III. 1259, Rapur 41 dated 1675,; £^.(7. X, Kolar 153, 
dated 3 580; E,G. IV, Yedatore 59, dated 1576.) 

The great Srimushnam temple was enlarged and 
benefited in a variety of ways. {M.E.R. 1915-16, Para 
73. The temple of SrI-Ramanuja at Sriperumbudur 
and the great teachers connected with it received warm 
encouragement by gifts of villages. (See below A/.-E.Z2.; 
1924-25 para 35 ; App. A. copper-plates Nos. 10 and 11). 
He appears to have shown some favour to the artisan 
classes, who did so much to help in the beautification of 
the temples by their work. A record, dated 1572 A.D., 
registers the grant of certain privileges by the people of 
Tiruvamattur (in the South Arcot District) to the artisan 
classes—blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and carpenters—in 
accordance with the practice prevailing in the Padaividu, 
Gingee, Tiruvaniiamalai and Kanchi countries. They gave 
an undertaking to this effect to the official Committee of 
Management connected with the execution of Royal 
Orders {Rdjakdrya Bhanddra). (See M.EJi. 1921-22, 
para 54; App. C. No. 65.) A similar undertaking in 
favour of the artisans of Naduvi>karai-pattra, another 
portion of the present South Arcot District, is registered 
in another record of his reign. {M,E,R. 3 921-22, para 54 ; 
App. B. No. 378 undated.) The tax on the anvil levied 
on them in the Budihal country was remitted by Srlpati- 
Raja Vallabha-Raja^^ya, the local mahdmandalesvara 
in 1673 A.D. {E.C. XII Chickanayakanhalli 8; for 
another record in their favour, see M.E.R. 1905, No. 620 
of 1204.) That the 'restoration of grant to the Jain 
temple (basti) at Budihal in 1679 was ordered by the 
same Sri-Vallabha is also recorded. (See above ; E,G, XII, 
Chicknayakanhalli 22.) 

But the greatest service he appears to have rendered 
to the pious public'was the prompt manner in which he 
cleared the Muhammadans from the Ahobalam temple 
and restored worship in it. This was a famous temple 
M. or. voii. II. 136* 
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during the days of the 3rd and 4th dynasties of Vijaya- 
nagar kings and its invasion by Ibrahim Kutb Shah and 
the Hande chief, Malakappa must have meant a severe 
blow to its popularity. Its kanchu gumbhum, or interior 
gopura and Jayasthamba (or pillar of victory) and the 
large monolithic pillar are objects of great architectural 
interest in it. Near the Kanchu gumbhum stands on a slab, 
the record of SrI-Ranga II, dated in 1584-5 A.D., which 
sets out the details of the expulsion of the forces of 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah and Malakappa. This act of Sri- 
Eanga, as much religious as political, should have greatly 
endeared him to his people. (See above; also M.E.R. 
1915, para 53; App. C. No. 70.) Sri-Kanga II took 
considerable personal interest in the temple at Melkote. 
An inscription, dated 1575 A.D., states that an assemblage 
of SrI-Vaishnavas, with himself, prince Komara Bama- 
Baja, his younger brother, who was in charge of the 
Mysore viceroyalty, Tatacharya, his Royal Guru^ and 
others, provided for the recitation of the Yatirdja Saptati^ 
a poem by Vedanta-Desikar in praise of Srl-Ramanuja, 
at the temple. An inscribed slab giving effect to this 
rescript was put up at the time in the Bashyakara 
temple at the place. According to two other records at 
the place, dated in 1585 A.D., Ettur Komara-Tirumala- 
Tatacharya, the guru of Sri-Banga-Raja, was accorded 
certain privileges in the temple. {M.A,R, 1906-7, para 
50.) This guru is referred to in a couple of other records, 
dated in 1577 and 1641 A.D. {M.E.B. 1915-16, para 74; 
App. C. No. 209 and No. 174.) Evidently he was all 
powerful as guru at SrI-Ranga’s court. A number of 
inscriptions found in the Yathoktakari temple at Kanchi 
show that his influence was indeed great in the King¬ 
dom. He belonged to the family of Vedamdrgha^ 
pratishthdpandchdrya-Ubhaya -‘Veddntdchdrya - Periya^ 
Tirumalaswdmi, He was the son of one Ayyavayyangar 
1920-21. para 53; App. B. No. 30 of 1921). 
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He carried out large construction works in the Vishnu 
temple at Kanchi, for which he had as his agent one 
Tiruppani Singaraiengar. (Jfcic?, App. C. No. 10 of 1921.) 
Tirurnala-Tatacharya’s influence extended as far as 
Kumbakonam, as the name of that place appears, added 
to his, in certain records. {Idid, No. 31 of 1921.) 

As might be expected, the great Vaishnava temples 
received particular attention. Apart from those at Tirupati 
and Srirangam, these were the shrine of Srl-Ramanuja 
at Sriperumbudur, so closely connected with the resusci- 
tator of Vaishnavism, the temple at Srimushnam in the 
present South Arcot District and the temple at Tripli- 
caue, Madras. A copper-plate grant dated in Saka 1514 
Pramddi (wrong) registers the grant by Sri-Ranga of a 
village, renamed after his mother Vengalamba, for the 
benefit of the Ramanujakuta at Sriperumbudur, and for 
a flower garden there. This gift was at the request of 
one Tirumala-Nambi Srirangamma connected with the 
Tatacharya family, who was famous for her piety. 
(M.JE.R. 1924-5, para 35; App. A.C.P. No. 11.) The 
date of this grant, taking the cyclic year as the intended 
date, should be set down as Pf'amddl, corresponding to 
Saka 1501 or A.D. 1579. Another record at Sriperum¬ 
budur, dated probably in 1577 A.D., records the grant of 
a village, made at the request of Savaram Channa, the 
governor of Penukonda, to a great teacher at the place 
called Tirumalacharya, who was a renowned scholar and 
expounder of the Srl-hdahya, the famous commentary of 
SrI-Ramanuja on Badarayana's Brahmasutras. This 
Tirumalacharya was a descendant of Ananta-guru 
(Anandalvar), a direct disciple of Ramanuja, who is 
referred to in the Prapannamritam (Chapter 46) as one 
to whom the propagation of the Vaishnava faith by 
Ramanuja was made. (See M.E.B, 1924-25, para 35; 
App. A. C. P. No. X.) The surrounding wall of the 
great temple at Srimushnam was built by one Rayasam 
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Venkatayya during this reign, (1582-3). (M.E.B. 1915-16, 
para 73 ; App. B. No. 446). Venkatayya was the subordi¬ 
nate of Vaiyappa-Krishnappa-Kondama Nayaka, who did 
much for the Chidambaram temple during this period. 
Kondama’s son was Krishnappa, under whom was one 
Achyutappa-Nayaka. (M.E.B. 1915-16, para 73; App. 
C. No. 266 dated in 1583 A.D.) This Achyutappa also 
did much for the Srirnushnam temple. Among other 
things, he established shrines, presented villages, 
reclaimed lands, dug canals, cleared forests, constructed 
tanks and planted groves. He also presented many 
jewels, built high towers, enclosure walls, pavilions etc. 
He further renewed the ancient festivals and provided 
for music on a lavished scale. In return he was made a 
nirvdha and saniprati of the temple with the right to 
put his seal on the store room of the temple—evidently 
the highest honour the temple authorities could confer 
on him. He was also made the talari (i.e., head-man) 
of Srirnushnam. {Ibid, App. C. No. 270, dated 1583 A.D.) 
To the temple at Triplicane, also devoted to Vishnu, 
Tirumala, the general of Venkata II and grand-son of 
Aliaya Kamaraja II, granted a couple of villages and a 
flower garden in 1585 A.D. (M.E.B. 1904, App. A. No. 
237.) Evidently Sri-Vaishnavism was in the ascendant 
and the deification of Sri-Eamanuja was completed about 
this time. 

It has been long the custom to state that Sri-Ranga II 
died leaving no issue. The Chikkadevardya-vavisdvali 
asserts this definitely by stating that he died “ without 
issue.” This, however, does not appear to be correct. 
At any rate, some doubt is cast on it by one inscription 
which comes from the Tumkur district. In a record 
dated in 1573 A.D., Mahamandalesvara ttripati-Eaya 
Vallabha-Eajayya-deva Maharasu calls himself the son of 
SrI-Eanga. The words actually used are nammatan- 
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degalu Raiiga-Ilajayya-navarige punyavagabekendu hit- 
tevu i.c., we have remitted this tax to you in order that 
merit may accrue to our father Ranga-Bajayya. {E.C. 
XII Chickanayakanhalli 8.) This indicates that Sripati- 
raja-Vallabha-Baja was a son of SrI-Ranga. The fact 
that the latter was a Mahdmandalesvara and that he 
was governing the country round Kolar and Tumkur, 
which was usually reserved for princes of the Royal 
House, would seem to suggest that he was a son of Sri- 
Kanga. It has, however, to be remarked that “ Ranga- 
rajayya ” is mentioned without any Royal appellations 
added to it, though they are given to him in full in the 
recital part of the grant. Also it has to be added 
that in a record dated in 1579 {E.C. XII Chicknayakan- 
halli 22) the genealogy of Vallabha-deva is thus set 
out:—Sripati-Rajayya’s son Rajayyadeva-Maharasu’s son 
Vallabhadeva-Maharasu, i.e., he was the grand-son of 
8ripati and son of Rajayyadeva. If this be so, the 
statement in the earlier record that he was the son of 
‘‘Rangarajayya ” is inexplicable, unless we are prepared 
to interpret Rajayya-deva as the abreviated form of 
^‘Rangarajayyadeva-Mahaarasu,” SrI-Ranga’s two queens, 
Tirumaladevi and Krishnamba, have been referred to 
above. (See E,C, XII, Chickanayakanhalli XIII.) The 
Rev. H. Heras has suggested that he had two daughters, 
of whom one was married to Mikar Tima, governor of 
KondavTdu, mentioned by the Gdlconda chronicler and 
the other was married to Jaga-deva-Raya of Channa- 
pattana. The former is really described as the son-in-law 
Aliya Rama-raja and not of SrI-Ranga II and as regards 
Jaga-deva it is doubtful if the statement made to this 
effect by Messrs. Rice and Sewell {List of Antiquities I. 
101) can now be held to be correct, in view of the direct 
evidence on the point furnished by Hkambranatha’s 
works, Jdmbavati-Kalydnam and Satydparinayam . 
(See above). 
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His titles. 


Ministers, 
Fcudatori(*s 
and generul.s. 


The full imperial titles are given to Srf-Eanga-Eaya in 
his records, A rather unusual title mentioned in one 
record dated 1581 A.D. is Bhujabala-deva, which is. 
reminiscent of Bhujabala-deva of the days of the second 
dynasty. (See MsJE.R. 1923-28, para 53; App. B. No. 
323 of 1923.) An unusual number of titles are given to 
him in his Urayancheri grant as also in the Devanhalli 
grant, some of which have been above referred to. An 
inscription from Elavanasur in the South Arcot District 
calls him Vlraliesari. 

It is known from literary works that Pemmasani 
PeddaTimmaraja was a minister of Sri-Eanga and 
continued in the same post in the time of his successor. 
Most of his (see Prabhakhara Sastri, Chdtupddya^ 
manimavjarif 42> feudatories have been mentioned 
above. Pemmasanipedda-Timma is probably identical 
with Pemmasani-Timma, or Timmaya Mantri, who is 
mentioned as the minister of Sn-Banga in the 
Chdruchandrodayam of Channamaraju. (See Source&y. 
251). Tiramaya-mantri was the patron of this poet. 
According to the latter, Timmaya was greatly honoured 
by Srl-Ranga who recognised his worth by presenting 
him with elephants, horses, palanquins, etc. He evidently 
continued as a minister under Venkata I. This 
Timmaya-mantri {alias Pemmasani Timma) had a 
brother named Pemmasani-PeddavTra, whose life was 
saved at the battle of Midagesi, by Lingannamantri, 
brother of Chennamma-Raju, the poet above named. 
Among the titles of Timmaya-mantri were Manne- 
Mdrtdnda, Gandarddityu and Gandaraganda, 

242-3.) Sri-Eangarajayya, son of Salakaraja-Chikka- 
Tirumalarajayya, one of those who opposed Sadasiva’s 
accession and was defeated by Aliya Rama-Raja, held 
a subordinate’s position in a portion of the present Kolar 
District. {A,SJ. 1909-10, 185.) 
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Like his forbears, Srl-Rangji II encouraged poets and 
scholars. His court poet was Rayasam-Venkatapathi, 
the author of the Telugu poem Lakshmivildsamu. He 
held also the secular position of the nirvdhaka (manager) 
of the Imperial Secretariat. He mentions the defeat Sri- 
Banga inflicted on Ibrahim Kutb Shah, evidently at 
Ahubalam, where it is said the Royal insignia of Ibrahim 
was captured. He states that he was presented by his 
Sovereign, with a village, the office of Rayasam (or writer- 
of despatches) and with gold and valuable ornaments 
set with precious stones. (See Sources^ 230-81). He 
evidently wielded a facile pen. His poem is well written, 
in a simple chaste style. 

Among other poets of the period were EkambranMha, 
who lived at the court of Iramadi-Ankusa, already named ; 
and another was Ponniganti-Talaganarya, the author of 
the unmixed Telugu work Yaydticharitram, which he 
dedicated to one Amir-Khan, the general of Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah. This poet mentions one GatataKhan, bro¬ 
ther of his patron, who was evidently something of a 
linguistic king as he knew the Arabic, Persian, Guzerati, 
Telugu, Kanouji and Are (i.e., Marathi) languages. 
Another brother of Amin-Khan was Fazl-Khan, who was 
evidently a great diplomat. He was the person who 
brought about the treaty of peace between SrT-Ranga and 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah. (See Sources, 236-238.) A work 
dedicated to Ibrahim Kutb Shah himself is Tapatlsam- 
varanopdkhyimamu, by Addanki Gangadhara-kavi, who 
furnishes interesting details, (See Sources, 288-9.) There 
are a number of stray Telugu verses current testifying to 
the personal interest evinced by Ibrahim Kutb in Telugu 
poets and poetry. He was evidently highly popular with 
the literary men of the period, whom he is even said to 
have called together at his Court with a view to judge 
their comparative merits! (See Prabhakara Sastri, 


Asa literary 
patron. 


Other pO(?ts of 
the period. 
Ibrahim Kutb 
Shah as a 
patron of 
Telugu poets. 
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Chdtupddyamanimanjari, 41-4G.) In one of these 
verses, he is compared to the epic hero Bamay of course 
poetically, his own name being split up into Malki-Ibha- 
rdmudul {Ibid 45.) His capture of Udayagiri, his 
driving out of Venkataraju from it, his taking of 
Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, and Kondavidu are all 
mentioned in another verse. {Ibid 42.) His donations 
and gifts to poets were, it is said, innumerable and 
generous. {Ibid, 44-45.) 

Stray verses in praise of Velugotivaru, who figure in 
the inscriptions of the Nellore District during this period, 
and of Matla-varu, praising their valorous deeds, are also 
to be set down to contemporary Telugu poets whose 
names are unknown. {Ibid, 57 and 65.) 

His death, Sri-Eanga II appears to have died about the year 

i 58 r)-f)A.D. 1585-6 A.D., cyclic year Pdrthiva, up to which date, as 

we have seen, his records run. 

A justifioa- The Eev. Henry Heras in summing up his account of 

Policy. the reign of Sri-Kanga has been rather severe in his 
judgment of him. He suggests that he was more pious 
than politically minded. While conceding that he might 
have been more energetic in his military policy, especi¬ 
ally against the encroaching Muhammadan Sultans, it 
has to be admitted that he did more than might have 
been expected from him in the circumstances he found 
himself. After the great and disastrous battle of Eaksas- 
Tagdi, these Sultans had been ever anxious to attack 
Penukonda, the new capital. That they should have 
attacked it thrice is, therefore, no wonder; the greater 
wonder is that on each occasion, they should have been so 
successfully beat oflf by Sri-Eanga. The statement in the 
Annals of Handc Anantapvravi that he was defeated on 
one occasion and taken prisoner is not confirmed from 
Muhammadan sources, which naturally might have made 
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much of it, if it had been true. The fact that the 
Muhammadan forces suffered is evident both from ins¬ 
criptions and literary sources of unimpeachable veracity. 
It is true that he had to contend against odds but that 
he triumphantly drove off the successive invasions of the 
Muhammadans on Penukonda entitle him to the praise 
that the Bdviardjlyaynu gives him when it states that he 
“ resuscitated the glory of the Karnata Empire which 
had waned.*' (See Sources^ 213.) Considering what 
followed Raksas-Tagdi, and remembering the renewed 
attempts of the Muhammadans on Penukonda and the 
manner in which they were foiled by Srl-Ranga, this 
statement of the Rdmardjlyamii is not merely striking 
but also literally true. The manner in which he won 
over Ibrahim, the Golconda Sultan, and compelled All 
Adil Shah to withdraw his forces appears to have impres¬ 
sed his contemporaries. Hence the praise bestowed on 
him in the Kaniyur grant of Venkata II that he “ was 
renowned in the eight regions *’ and has “ crossed the 
milk-ocean of policy ” i.e., the science of politics. {E.I. 
Ill, 253. These are not mere laudatory expressions as 
the Rev. H. Heras would have us believe. They indicate 
the impression his rule left on the people of his own 
times. He deserves a word of commendation for the 
promptitude with which he drove out the Muhamma¬ 
dans and the traitor Malakappa of the Hande family from 
Ahobalam. Nor could we forget the rapidity with which 
he proceeded in person against the Golconda Sultan on 
the East Coast and recovered Udayagiri and other fort¬ 
resses after the attack on them in ]580 A.D. His 
Devanhalli grant, dated in 1584 A.D., shows that ho 
recovered these places, accompanying his forces in 
person. He w’as energetic, able and diplomatic as well. 
His own position was such that he could not defend the 
distant West Coast frontiers against either the Portuguese 
or the Bijapur Sultan. Nor could he, with justice to 
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Venkata T, 
JC8G-1G14. 


Jlis titles unci 
early carecjr. 


himself, be expected to have proceeded against some of 
the recalcitrant feudatories at a time when his attention 
was required nearer home. It must be said to the credit 
of the generality of the feudatories, that they held firm. 
The case of Hande Malakappa was one of those excep¬ 
tions which prove the rule. He got his punishment in 
the Abobalam campaign of SrI-Ranga, for we no more 
hear of him after that. 

SrI-Ranga II was succeeded by his younger brother 
Venkatadri, perhaps the most famous and most powerful 
king of the Fourth Dynasty. He is known to inscriptional 
records as Venkata-deva or as Venkatapati-Raya. The 
Rev. H. Heras has designated him as Venkata II, 
Venkata I, according to him, being Venkatadri, the son of 
Achyuta-deva-raya of the Third Dynasty. (See The 
Aramdu Dynaaty, 800-1.) It seems, however, best to 
call the latter Venkatadri and style the successor of 
SrI-Ranga II as Venkata I. The adoption of this 
suggestion would enable us to avoid unnecessary confusion 
in the study of the records of the period, and enable us to 
keep to the system of enumeration adopted by epigraphists 
since they commenced their labours in the field of 
Vijayanagar History. Venkata I ruled for nearly 28 
years. 

Among his titles was the unusual one of Vlra-Vas%nta- 
Bay a, which is known from a couple of lifchic records 
from Salem and North Arcot Districts dated in 1568 A.D. 
(M.EM. 1900, Para 82.) Another record from Tinnevelly 
calls him Bhujahala-Vlra-Vasanta, As the Salem record 
is dated in the third year of his reign in 1568 A.D., it has 
been suggested that he had been already made crown 
prince in 1565 A.D., in the reign of Sadasiva. {A,SJ, 1909- 
1910, 187 ; see also ante). It is more probable that he 
was more or less ruling independently in a part of 
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Tinnevelly at the time this record was engraved. (See 
also M.E.R. 1905-06, Para 49 ; App. B, No, 163 of 1905, 
dated 1567 A.D., in which also he is represented as mak¬ 
ing gifts independent of the then ruling sovereign.) As 
this is so far the only record giving a regnal year to him, 
this seems the more reasonable interpretation to give than 
to suggest that he was selected as crown prince so early 
as 1565 A.D. He evidently took part in the campaign 
against Ceylon as he is in a couple of records, dated in 
1568 A.D., credited with the conquest of Ceylon. 

{M.EM. 1899-1900, Para 84.) In 1567 A.D., we find 
him as a Mahdmandalesvara in the Kurnool country. If 
he has been correctly identified with Venkata-Kaja of the 
Amlnabad inscription, then he should have been in charge 
of Udayagiri fort in or about 1580 A.D, (See ante.) In 

1583 he was evidently at the capital more or less as co¬ 
ruler with Sri-Eanga II. In a record dated in that year, 
he is given the full imperial titles. (E.C, XII, Sira 3.) 

Venkata I was the fourth and the last son of Tirumala I. aid 

As the copper-plate grants of Venkata I state that he actually 
succeeded to the throne on the death of SrI-Eanga II, it succeed? 
would seem to follow that Eama III, Venkata’s immediate 
elder brother, was dead at the time and that his two sons, 

Tirumala II and Sriranga III, were too young to succeed 
to the throne. As we have seen, we have records of 
Eama III in the Mysore State, dated in 1584, 1589 and 
1591 A.D. In the last of these, a gift is registered for 
the merit of Eama-Eaja. It might be that he was dead 
by then and Tirumala II, his elder son, succeeded him in 

1584 in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty. (E.C. Ill, 
Seringapatam 47; M.A.E. 1911-12, Para 111; E.C. III, 

Mandya 25, dated in 1589 A.D. and Mandya 5 dated 1591 
A.D,) The question is how long before did Eama III die ? 

Mandya 25, dated in 1589 A.D., refers to a grant by 
his son Tirumala II, who is described as the son of 
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Kama-Baja (III) and grandson of Tirumala-Eaya (I.) (See 
the Text of the inscription in E.C. Ill, Mandya 26.) This 
would seem to indicate that he was dead by then. As 
Seringapatam 47, dated in 1584, indicates that Tirumala 
was already in power and even making grants, it is 
possible that Hama III died between 1584 and 1689 A.D. 
The last record of Hama III known in the Mysore 
State is dated in 1581 A.D. {E.C. Ill, Seringapatam 
158.) Probably about 1584 A.D., he returned to 
Penukonda, leaving his son Tirumala II to take his 
place at Seringapatam and died there between 1584 
and 1589 A.D. As his coronation is first referred to in 
the Kudligi-sringeri math copper-plate grant dated in 
1587 A.D,, and it is there stated that his coronation took 
place after the death of Sriranga II, the latter should 
have died before 1587 A.D. Between 1584 and 1587, 
Hama III was perhaps in Penukonda and when SrI-Hanga 
II died about 1585-6,he probably as Chikka-Haya assumed 
the sovereignty, but died before his coronation could take 
place. A Jesuit letter dated December 21st 1602, quoted 
by the Hev. H. Heras, referring to Tirumala II says :— 

After the demise of this Prince’s father, the kingdom 
was given by the unanimous vote of all the classes to the 
brother of the deceased, that is, the one who is ruling at pre¬ 
sent, rejecting the rights of the deceased’s children, who on 
account of their ago, were not able to rule over a “ kingdom.” 
(Letter of P N. Pimenta, in the Litterae annuae of Goa^ quoted 
in the Aravidu Dynasty, 501, /-n., 2.) 

This letter seems to indicate that Hama III had 
assumed the sovereignty for a time after SrI-Banga’s 
death and that having died, perhaps suddenly, his 
younger brother Venkata I succeeded him, his accession 
being unanimously approved by the people. Father 
Pimenta states that Rama’s sons were excluded “on 
account of their age.” The reason does not appear to 
be quite convincing for we know Tirumala II was already 
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old enough in 1584 A.D., to succeed his father in the 
Seringapatam Viceroyalty. But he certainly could have 
been no match to his uncle Venkata I, whose age and 
experience of administration should have commended 
themselves to the people. Moreover, the succession to 
the throne should have been governed by the rule of 
primogeniture, according to which Venkata I, was 
undoubtedly the rightful heir. However it might be, 
there can be no doubt that Venkata I fully justified his 
election, “ if election it was ” by the unanimous vote of 
all the classes of the people, as Father Pimenta puts it. 

There are no records of Rama III as sovereign. His 
records are to be found mostly in the Mysore State, except 
one at Srisailam in the Kurnool District. His last record 
in Mysore is dated in 1581 A.D. The Srisailam record 
(M.EM, 1916, No. 43 of 1915) ascribes to him the sove¬ 
reign power and registers the carrying out of certain 
repairs to the bund across the Bhdgavati on the west side 
of the temple and the presentation of a flower garden to it 
by an agent of his. The record is dated in 1577 A.D. It 
is possible he wielded—as crown prince- -certain indepen¬ 
dent powers. Venkata I is similarly represented, as we 
have seen already, in a record dated in 1567 A.D., i.e,, 
ten years earlier than the Srisailam record of Rama III. 

This record, though dated during the reign of Sadasiva, 
registers a gift by Venkata I wihout specifying that it was 
made with the approval of that king, {M,E,R, 1906, 

App. B, No. 163 of 1905.) As Rama-Raja III could not 
have ruled for any length of time—enough even for car¬ 
rying out his coronation—the court genealogists have 
evidently dropped him from their lists and represented 
Venkata I as succeeding direct, as it were, to SrI-Ranga II. 

His coronation ceremony was conducted with great Coronation of 
pomp and ceremony, by the great Tatarya, who is describ- 
ed in the earliest grant recording the anointing as “ the 
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The extent of 
the Empire. 


guru of his own gotra^" and “by other Brahmans'* 
{E.C. VII, Shimoga 83, dated in 1587 A.D.) The Tatarya 
referred to here was Kuinara Tirumala Tatacharya, who 
was one of the most prominent figures of his reign. (See 
below.) According to Du Jarric, the coronation took 
place, in accordance with custom, at Chandragiri, evidently 
meaning the Tirupati Hill, which is not far away from 
Chandragiri. (See H. Heras, Araindu Dijnasty 303,' 
1 .) 

A fairly clear idea of the extent of the Empire as it 
was in the reign of Venkata 1 is given by Du Jarric. 
The greater part of India south of the Krishna was still 
included in the Empire. “ Besides the western kingdoms 
of Malabar (evidently he means Travancore), he says, 
there were “ several others towards the north, such as 
Oner (Honavar), Battikalla (Bhatkal) and so on that 
acknowledge the imperial authority. It has on the east 
tw'o hundred leagues of coast along the gulf of Bengal, 
namely from Cape Comorin to the kingdom of Oricia 
(Orissa), and this length comprises the coast of Coromandel 
and Meliapor (Mylapore) of San Thome.” (Du Jarric 
1-654, quoted by H. Heras in the Aravldu Dynasty^ 
307.) 

A very large number of inscriptions, both lithic and 
copper-plate, of the Fourth Dynasty belong to his reign. 
As far as this State is concerned, they have been found 
in almost every district of it. Among his copper-plate 
grants are the following arranged chronologically:— 


SI. 

No. 

Authority 

Description of grant. 

Date 

1 

2 

E.C. VII, 
Shimoga, 83. 

E.C. XII, 
Chiknayakau- 
halli, 39. 

Kuflligi-Sringcri Math 
grant. 

Tirumalapur grant ... 

Salca 1609, Sarvajitf 
Knrtika Su. 12(—A.D. 
1587.) 

Saka 1611, Sarvadhilri, 
Mdgha, Su. (—A.D. 
1589.) 
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SI. 

Mo. 

Authority 

Description of grant 

Date 

3 

E.C. XI, 
Hiriyur, 38. 

Hiriyur grant 

Saha 1510, SarvndhiJri^ 
Bdlguna Su. 3 ( = A.D. 
1589.) 

4 

E.C. XT, 

M.A.B. 1918, 
Para 113. 

Hiriyur grant 

A.D. 1589. 

5 

M.A.B. 1909, 
Para 101. 

Alamgiri grant 

Saka 1611, SnrvnJhdri, 
Mdffha Su. 12 ( = A.D. 
1B89.) 

6 

M.A.B. 1921, 

Para 68. 

Chiutanapalli grant ... 

Saka 1511, Virodhit 
Mtlrqhl Su. 12 (15S9.) 

7 

M.E.B. 1922-23, 
Para 87, App. A. 
Mos. 6 and 7. 

Kayaru grant 

No. 6 dated A.D. 1591. 

8 

M.E.B. 1916-17, 
App. A, No. 8. 

Venkatesapura grant... 

Saka 1512, VikHit 

Dhanus Su.Vl Friday 
{=A.D. 1690.) 

9 

M.A.B. 1915, 
Pa^es 21-22, 

No. 8. 

Singanhalli grant 

Saka 1516, Jnyn, MugUa 
Sa. 15 (=16th June 
1.595 A.D.) 

10 

M.E.B. 1912, 
Para 59, App. A. 
No.9; Ji’.J.XVl, 
319. 

Vellaiigudi Plates 

Saka 1610, Vilaiuhi 
(=1698 A.D.) 

11 

E.I. XVI, 297 ... 

Padmaneri grant 

1598 A.D. 

12 

M.A.B. 1919, 
Para 93. 

Sarjapur grant 

1801 A.D. (same as No. 2 
above. 

13 

LM. IV, 269 ... 

Vilapaka grant 

1601-2 A.D. 

14 

JV. Jwfl. I, 25 

Mangalampad grant ... 

1602-3 A.D. 

15 

M.E.B, 1922-23, 
Para 87, App. A, 
No. 7. 

Marugamangalam grant 

Saka 1634, Baridhavi, 
MdfjfJia Su. 7 (=1612 
A.D.) 

16 

M.E.B, 1921-22, 
App. A, No. 9. 

Tirumalai grant 

Saka 1535 Praviadichat 
Vaissakha Su. 12 
(=1613 A.D.) 


Penukonda continued to be the capital of the kingdom 
for many years after the accession of Venkata I. A number 
of inscriptions dated in his reign attest to this fact and 
so the suggestion (see 1903-4, Para 25) that from 

the beginning of his reign he ruled from Chandragiri is 
based on a misconception. Even the anonymous chroni¬ 
cler of Golconda states that Venkata I, on coming to the 
throne, removed to Penukonda. (Briggs ,Ferishtalllf 454.) 
According to the Kudligi Sringeri-T^^ai^A grant, dated in 
1587, he established himself at this place in succession to 
Sri-Eanga II. According to this grant, both SrI-Ranga 
and Venkata I ruled from it. {E.C, VII Shimoga 83.) 

M. or. VOL. II. 137 


*euukonda, 
is cai)ital. 
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Inscriptions dated in 1589, 1593,1598,1598, 1600,1603, 
1605,1608,1609,1610,1612 testify to this fact. (JS'.a XII 
Chiknayakanhalli 39; M.E.B. 1920-21, No. 322 of 1920, 
and 1905, No. 377; E.C, XII Tumkur 66; Sewell 

Lists of Antiquities, I. 134; M.E.B. 1903-4 App. A. No. 
235 dated 1903; E.C. XII Pavugada 85 ; M.E.B. 1920-21, 
No. 382 of 1920 and M.EB. 1903-4, No. 236 of 1903; 
ME.B. 1915-16, App. B. No. 564; M.E.B. 1915-16 No. 
67 of 1915. M.E.B. 1914 No. 184 of 1913 and E.C. VIII 
Tirtliahalli 166; E.C. XII Sira 84, Nellore Inscriptions 
III, 1284, and E.C. Ill T.-Narsipur 62.). Penukonda was 
thus not merely the place where Venkata I ruled from 
Chaiidragiri but also the recoguized capital during his life time. It is, 
jesidelice”^^ however, known from other sources, notably from the 
Jesuit records of the time, that he spent a great deal of his 
time at Chandragiri, which was thus slowly ousting 
Penukonda from its position of pre-eminence. Hence we 
find marked omissions of the name of the capital in certain 
of his records. This was probably due to the uncertainty 
of the king’s actual place of residence at the time of the 
issue of the royal orders. Thus in an early record, dated 
in 1583, when he was probably only co-ruler, he is simply 
described as ruling the earth ” without the mention of 
the name of the capital city. (E.C. XII, Sira 3.) In another, 
dated in 1698 A.D., though he is said to be ruling over the 
four oceans and the kingdom of the world, the capital is not 
referred to. (E.C.X, Kolar 241.) Similarly in a record dated 
in 1906, he is described to be ruling the kingdom, though 
its capital is not particularized. (E.C. X, Ridlaghatta 5). 
In a record dated in 1614 A.D., he is spoken of as seated 
on the jewelled throne, ruling the kingdom of the world, 
but there is no mention of the capital. (E.C. X, Kolar 
157.) Again in a record dated in 1617-18 A.D., he is 
said to be seated on the diamond throne and ruling the 
earth. {Nellore Inscriptions I. 454, Gudur 112). The Rev. 
Henry Heras has suggested that after the Bijapur inva- 
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si on of 1592 A.D., Venkata I went back to Chandragiri 
and established the capital there. He suggests that it 
was due to weakness on his part, to fear of the encroach¬ 
ing Muhammadans, to premature old age and to a sort of 
home-sickness. (The Aravtdu Dynasty j 310-11.) These 
inferences do not seem to be well founded. There is 
scarcely any doubt that he preferred Chandragiri for his 
residence. There are not in fact many inscriptions 
mentioning Chandragiri as the capital. Indeed the only 
two records so far traced are dated in 1603 and 1605 
A.D. respectively and these come from Vaikunta and 
Siddhout, in the modern Cu»dappah district. In these 
records, Venkata I is described as ruling the “ Chandragiri- 
Sima.” (Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency^ 576 Cud- 
dapah 16 ; M.E.R. 1915-16, Para 75; App. B. No. 564.) As 
we have seen above, there are many records dated after 
1605, and up to 1612 A.D. which mention Penukonda as 
the capital of the kingdom. These records would seem 
definitely to negative the alleged transfer of the capital to 
Chandragiri in 1592 A.D. There are other records dated 
long after the reign of Venkata I, in 1619, 1622, 1623, 
1624, 1626 (E,G, III. T.-Narsipur 62; E.G. XII, Chik- 
nayakanhalli; M.E.B, 3 915, Para 55, App. C. No. 53; 
and M.E.R. 1920-21, Para 54, Nos. 374 and 376 of 1920) 
all of which mention Hama Baja IV as the ruling king, 
and which definitely refer to Penukonda as the capital 
from which the then king ruled. The first break comes in 
1629 A.D., when a record of Bama IV states that he was 
ruling from Velluru (M,E,R. 1925-26 Para 44 No. 305 
of 1926.) This must be Vellore in the North Arcot 
district. But we have again records dated in 1633 A.D. 
(H.C. Ill, Mandya 86) in the reign of Bama IV and in 
1634 in the reign of Venkata II which mention Penu¬ 
konda as the capital (M,E,R, 1925-26, Para 44, No. 299 
of 1026.) There are later records dated in the reign of 
Venkata II, in A.D. 1636, 1637, 1638, 1639, and 1642 

M. Gr. voii. II. 137*^ 
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mentioning Penukonda as the capital. {E.C. XII, Chik 
nayakanhalli 19 and Tumkur 60 ; Nellore Inscription. 
753; Kavali 50 ; E.C. X, Kolar 246 ; M,AM. 1923, pag< 
123-4, No. 129 Nellore Inscriptions II, 751 ; Kavali 49 
M.A,R. 1918, Para 45; M,E.B, 1919-20, Para 52, App 
B. No. 502 of 1919.) In the reign of SrI-Ranga-Raya VI 
there are inscriptions dated in 1643, 1645, 1647, and 
1649, mentioning Penukonda as the capital. {M.E.R, 
1917-18, App. B. No. 691 of 1917 ; M.AM. 1924 Pages 
64-5, No. 75; M.E.R. 19J 6, App. No. 1 ; E.C. IX Hos- 
kote 71.) Ten years later, in 1659, we find him still 
ruling from Penukonda. {E.C. V Belur 196.) But in a 
record, also dated in 1659 A.D., we are told that Sri-Ranga 
VI was a daily worshipper of God Kesava at Belur. {E.C. 
V, Belur 80.) In a record dated in the next year (1660), 
he is said to be seated on the jewelled throne at Velapari 
ruling the empire of the world. He made a grant of a 
village from Belur city {E.C. V, Belur 81.) Two other 
grants dated in 1660 from Belur are known. {E.C. V., 
Belur 82 and Belur 122.) The transfer should have 
occurred ,in 1659-60 A.D. In confirmation of this we 
have several other grants dated in 1659, 1660, 1661, 
1662, 1663 {M.A.R. 1925, 24-25, No. 11; M.A.R. 1927, 
40 No. 10; M.A.R. 1919 Para 94; M.A.R. 1910-11, 
Para 123; M.A.R. 1926, 36-8, No. 5; M.A.R. 1911-12, 
Para 114) by him which are described to have been 
made by him in the presence of Chennakesava at Belur. 
The Velapuri referred to in these records is undoubtedly 
Belur itself. But later inscriptions show that he might 
have been hovering between Belur and Penukonda in 
1663 and 1664 A.D. A record dated in 1663, for instance, 
records a gift from his jewelled throne at Penukonda, 
{E.C. V, Hassan 40) though as we have seen above, he 
made gifts in the same year from Belur. Similarly, 
though we have records dated in 1664 {E.C. Ill, Seringa- 
patam 12; M.A.R. 1918, Para 116) stating that he was 
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ruling from Belur, there is another of the same year 
(E-G. V, Hassan 39), which records a gift in the Belur 
country, though the place from which he ruled is not 
mentioned. From 1665 onward, we have a number of 
records which indicate that he was again ruling from 
Penukonda. (M.A.R. 1924, Pages 91-92, No. 5 dated in 
1665 ; E.C. IX, Magadi 2 dated in 1669 ; Magadi 5, 2, 
30 dated in 1674 and E,C. IX, Hoskote 105, dated in 
1693). The latest records we have of his rule from 
Penukonda are two dated in 1712 and 1713 A.D. {E.G. 
IX Magadi 42 and 3.) There is also a much later grant 
of Srl-Ranga-Eaya which mentions Penukonda as the 
capital. It is dated 11th May 1759 A.D. This cannot 
refer to Srl-Ranga-Raya VI. 1923, Page 55, 

No. 36.) Penukonda seems to be referred to in certain 
other records which do not mention it by name but by 
the older appellation of “ Hampe Hastinavati {E,G. VI, 
Chikmagalur 79, dated in 1587 A.D.), and “ Vijayanagar’'. 
{M.E,B, 1916-17, App.B. No. 452 of 1926, dated in 1613 
A.D.; Nellore Inscriptions I, 269, Atmakur 63, dated in 
1602-3 and E,G, III, Seringapatam 157, dated 1614). 
Similarly there arc records dated in 1627 and 1635 in 
which Rama IV and Venkata II are respectively mentioned 
as ruling from Vijayanagar (F7.(7. XII, Maddagiri 32 and 
E.G, X, Goribidnur 45). Considering that we have records 
dated as late as 1712 and 1713 A.D. mentioning Penu¬ 
konda as the capital, the mention of these older names 
should be construed as referring to Penukonda itself and 
not to the older capital. Indeed, as we have seen before, 
Penukonda was known as Penukonda alias Vijayanagar 
or Hampe Hastinavati. This formula should have been 
purposely adopted to keep up the continuity of the Empire 
and its possessions. The capital was Vija-yanagar wher¬ 
ever it was situated because the State of Vijayanagar had 
its head-quarters located there. Hence it is that the 
foreign travellers called the capital of the Vijayanagar 
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kings, wherever it was, as Bisnagar. Hence it is, that in 
the map of India by Sr. Sanson d’Abbcville, published in 
1652, and republished by the Rev. H. Heras (in his work 
The Aravldu Dynasty, 313), Chandragiri is marked as 
"‘Bisnagar or Chandegary ” f.e., Chandragiri. Chandra¬ 
giri had, by about this date, become fairly famous as a 
favourite residence of the “ Vijayanagar ” kings from 
Venkata I to SrT-Ranga VI. As we have seen above, in 
1659, SrI-Ranga VI, the ruling king, was hovering bet¬ 
ween Belur in the Hassan District and Penukonda. But 
the residence at Chandragiri should have become well- 
known by that time to be entered on the map as the alter¬ 
native name of “ Bisnagar.” Again, Mendelslo, a 
traveller from Holstein, visiting the Coromandel coast in 
1639, wrote that the king “resides sometimes at Bisnagar, 
and sometimes at Narasinga.” [Voyages and Travels, 94, 
quoted by Henry Heras, in the Aravldu Dynasty, 313). 
The Rev. H. Heras suggests that “Bisnagar” here indi¬ 
cates” Vellore ” and that “ Narasinga ” is “ Chandragiri.” 
Vellore, as we have seen above, is referred to in only one 
record dated in 1629 A.D. and that records dated in 1633 
and 1634 and from 1636 to 1642 and again from 1643 to 
1647 mention Penukonda as the capital. The place 
referred to as “ Bisnagar ” by Mendelslo should there¬ 
fore be “Penukonda,” which, as we have pointed out 
above, is called “ Vijayanagar ” in a couple of records 
dated in 1627 and 1635, which is not far removed from 
1639, the date of Mendelslo’s visit. Knowing as we do 
that the kingdom of “ Narasinga ” and the kingdom of 
“Bisnagar” were synonymous in the mouths of foreign 
travellers, because they were so treated by the people of 
the day even in southern India since the days of Saluva 
Narasimha I, they should be taken as alternative names 
to the Vijayanagar kingdom as it was even during the 
days of the Fourth Dynasty of Kings. Mendelslo may, 
however, have used the name “ Narasinga ” in its 
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restricted meaning of “ Chandragiri,” which by his time 
became famous as the alternative residence of the kings 
of the Fourth Dynasty since Venkata I. There was the 
more reason to call it Narasinga ’* because Saluva- 
Narasimha I was closely connected with it, as will be 
seen, from what is stated below. 

Penukonda was thus the recognized capital throughout 
the time the Fourth Dynasty lasted. About the year 1G03 
or 1605 A.D. according to inscriptions and from 1597, 
according to the letters of Jesuit missionaries (see Heras, 
The Aravidu Dynasty, 312) during the reign of Venkata 
II, Chandragiri became the favourite royal residence, so 
much so that the kings of this dynasty came to be popu¬ 
larly known afterwards as “ Chandragiri Rajas.” Many 
Jesuit letters of this period show that Venkata lived at 
Chandragiri from 1597 to 1604. In the latter year, he 
stayed for a while at Vellore, which had just then been 
captured from Singa-Nayaka, son of Chinna Bominu 
Nayaka, chief of that place. (See below). In 1607, he 
appears to have been again at Vellore, though in the 
same year he was again at Chandragiri. This was pro¬ 
bably a visit paid to the latter place in that year, for we 
find him from 1607, more or less permanently stationing 
himself at Vellore, where he allowed the Jesuit missiona¬ 
ries also to settle almost next door to him. We find him 
in Vellore in 1608 as well and it has been suggested that 
he died at this place in 1614 A.D. (See H. Heras The 
Aravidu Dynasty, 464-485.) Then, again, about the year 
1629 A.D., in the reign of Rama IV, Vellore became 
another place of royal residence. But there is no 
evidence to believe that it was, even as such, more than 
an occasional one. In 1659 A.D., Belur, in Hassan 
district, appears to have become the capital; the jewelled 
throEie of the kingdom is suggested to be there. Evi¬ 
dently it continued there till at least 1663 A.D., for we 
have records in Belur mentioning it as the king’s 
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residence. From about 1664 A.D., Penukonda is again 
mentioned as the capital and from then to 1693 and 
even to 1712 and 1713 A.D., we have mention of it as 
the capital of the kingdom, which should have become 
by then only one in name. 

Chandragiri which thus became the favourite residence 
of Venkata I was evidently a place of great importance 
at the time. It was, in one sense, the second important 
city in the Empire and had been always looked upon as 
practically unassailable. It had been considered a safe 
asylum for Royal prisoners; for treasure to be secreted, 
evidently for being made use of when required, and as 
the seat of a prince-Viceroy, it had always been well 
fortified and guarded. There is evidence to believe that 
during the time of Saluva-Narasiraha, it was the place 
where the reserve of the army was concentrated. Tradi¬ 
tion ascribes the construction of the fort to one Immadi- 
Narasimha, whom it wrongly sets down to 1000 A.D. and 
styles a Yadava king. Evidently the reference is to 
Saluva-Narasimha’s son, who might have added to the 
fortifications and made it stronger. Tradition says that 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya also improved it. (Sewell, Lists of 
Antiquities, I. 139.) Probably the Mahal or Palace, of 
which parts still remain, was built by him and added to 
by Achyuta. (Ibid, 150.) According to an inscription in 
the Kodandaramaswfimi temple in Chandragiri town, the 
place is said to have had at one time 7 4 temples. As 
Mr. Venkayya has suggested, a great number of these 
must have been destroyed by the Muhammadans. An 
inscription of the reign of Achyuta mentions the fort and 
the two temples in it. One of these, Kampa-Isvaramuda- 
iya-nayanar, must have come into existence during the 
time of Kampa of the First Vijayanagar dynasty. The 
ruins of six other temples are to be seen between the 
first and second walls of the fort. In the fort there was 
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f,vidently in olden days a Jain basti, mutilated images 
jrom which are still to be seen on the platform in front 
of the palace. (See M,EM, 1904, para 8). At the time 
it became the royal residence, it should have been a place 
not only of importance, and a viceregal seat but also a 
flourishing centre of activity with a large population. 
Its many temples, its fine palace, its strong fort and its 
proximity to the sacred temple Venkatesa on the Tiru- 
pati Hill, where generations of kings had been crowned, 
should have made Venkata think of it more than any 
other place for his residence. 

Though according to inscriptional records it became 
the residence of Venkata I in or about IG02-3 A.D., 
Jesuit missionaries mention, in their letters dated in 1597, 
that he was already resident there. (Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty^ 312. By a slip on this page, the date of 
the Siddhout inscription is given as 1G25; it should 
be 1605.) 

Venkata I apparently carried on an aggressive w’arfare 
against the Sultans of the north, “ Immediately after 
his anointment,” says the Tirumalapur copper-plate 
grant dated in 1589, “he dispersed the hosts of Yavana 
fiends, and ruled the world.” [E.C, XII, Chiknayakan- 
halli 39.) The Kudligi SriDgeri-w^a^7^a grant dated two 
years earlier, uses identical language in describing the 
warfare he engaged in immediately after his coronation. 
(£.C. VII, Chiknayakanhalli 39). The latter record 
shows that the campaign referred to in it should have 
commenced in 1586-7, when Venkata’s coronation pro¬ 
bably took place. As there are two records registering, 
again in identical terms, his victory over Muhammad 
Shah, Sultan of Golconda, the possibilities are that he 
directed his attention against him. That this was so is 
hinted at by the anonymous chronicler of Golconda. 
According to him, Venkata I, in the beginning of his 
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reign, “ made some incursions and invasions with the 
Golconda dominions/’ (Briggs, Ferishta III, 464), 

This was evidently followed by an invasion of Vijaya- 
nagar territory by Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah. Muha¬ 
mmad Kuli armed with a large force laid siege to Penu- 
konda. According to the chronicler last quoted, Venkata 
opened up negotiations with a view to peace and an 
armistice followed. Venkata, however, utilized the period 
for throwing in additional forces and provisions into the 
beleaguered fortress. The famous Jagadeva Raya is said 
to have advanced to Venkata’s aid with 30,000 muske¬ 
teers. Raghunatha, son of Achutappa-Nayaka of Tanjore, 
is also said to have joined Venkata with “ hundreds of 
tributary chiefs.” (See Sources under Uaghundthdbhyu- 
day am, 285.) The siege was renewed but confessedly it 
proved futile. Muhammad Kuli accordingly raised the 
siege, and as the rains were approaching, retreated 
towards his capital. If the inscriptional and literary 
records of the period are to be believed, the defeat sus¬ 
tained by Muhammad Kuli on this occasion should have 
been crushing. The Kudligi Sringeri-?/iat/ta and the 
Tirumalapur records register this defeat in truthful 
though magniloquent language. His troops of horses 
and his elephants, his weapons and white umbrella 
having been seized in battle by the soldiers of the power¬ 
ful Venkata, the son, Malik Ibrahim went to his house 
{i.e., retreated homewards) in despair with his lustre 
(Matia) diminished {manda) thus making good his name 
Maharnanda Shahu. (The words have also been rendered 
thus :—he retreated homewards, in despair, well-beaten 
{mahd-manda), thus making good his name Mahamanda- 
sahu. See E,C, XII, Chiknayakanhalli 39 and E C. VII, 
Shimoga 83, Text and Translation.) The Dalavai-Agra- 
hara and the Vilapaka grants also refer to this success in 
the same glowing terms. (E.I, IV, 270, E.G, XII, 186.) 
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The Eaghundthdhhyudayam also states that on the 
advance of Kaghunatha “ many of the enemies of the 
emperor fled from Penukonda.” (See Sources, 285). The 
Rdviardjlyamu even goes a little further. It would seem 
that the garrison of Penukonda not only repelled the 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb’s attack but also pursued it “ as far 
as Golconda.'* {Rdmardjlyamu), Venkata chased him as 
far as the Pennar banks. The water of the river became 
red with the blood of the Muhammadan soldiers killed in 
the battle. {Sources, 243 ; see Text, 246.) According to 
the Sidhout inscription of Matla Ananta, this chief also 
took a prominent part in this war. He is said to have 
displayed his heroism in humiliating the Muhammadan 
sovereign in the battle of Penukonda. {M.E.R. 1915-16, 
Para 76; App. B. No. 564; see also Sources, 249 ; see 
Text, 250.) The inference seems irresistable that Venkata 
won a triumphant victory over Muhammad Kutb Shah. 
If the Vellangudi grant is to be believed, Muhammad Shah 
was defeated again and again and returned home hope¬ 
lessly crestfallen. Evidently his whole camp equipage 
was captured, his forces shattered, and his elephants, 
horses, arms and state umbrella, the symbol of Koyalty, 
fell into the hands of Venkata. Beginning from the 
Dalavai-Agrahara grant dated in 1586 A.D., the earliest 
to be issued by him, down to the Mangalampundi grant, 
dated in 1602-3 A.D., most of the copper-plate records of 
Venkata I mention this victory in terms more or less the 
same. It was undoubtedly reckoned a notable one and 
far-reaching in its political consequences. 

Meanwhile, Venkata I sent out a detachment to help 
the governor of Udayagiri to-lay waste the country as 
far as Kondavidu. Though the Golconda chronicler says 
that this detachment was defeated by Muhammad Kutb 
Shah’s forces, there is reason to believe that this is an 
exaggeration. Venkata also sent troops to recover 
Gandikota. On learning that Murtuza Khan, the Golconda 
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general, had taken Cudappah, Venkata despatched 
a large army to attack him. Murtuza Khan being 
closely besieged, applied for further aid. Rustum Khan 
soon arrived with reinforcements and took over the 
command. He was suddenly attacked and his forces 
practically cut to pieces. His camp equipage was taken 
and on his return was publicly disgraced and banished 
from the kingdom for having allowed himself to be so 
badly beaten. (Briggs, Ferishta III, 435-9). Encouraged 
by these successes, the chiefs in the neighbourhood, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, rose in rebellion against 
Muhammad Kutb Shah and refused to pay the tribute 
due. Amln-ul-mulk, the Golkonda general, advanced 
against them and put down the insurrection with a stern 
hand. 1910 ; No. 541 of 1909 ; see also Sources, 

240). The details given in the Aminabad record quoted 
above are confirmed in substance by the Golconda chroni¬ 
cler (see Briggs, Ferishta, III 460-1) but there is hardly 
any doubt that the campaign of Muhammad Kutb Shah 
failed of its purpose. The insurrectionaries refused to 
recognize his overlordship, evidently encouraged by 
Venkata’s presence and military strength. The Aminabad 
inscription sets down the insurrection to the year KharUt 
which corresponds to Saka 1515 or A.D. 1593. That 
Venkata I w’^as adventurous to a degree is shown by the fact 
that he helped Mukund Kaja, the chief of Kasimkota, in 
the present Vizagapatam district, to defy Muhammad Kutb 
Shah. When Mukund Raja was attacked, he proposed 
to Venkata that while he offered battle to Kutb Shah at 
Rajahmandri, Venkata* should detach a force to Konda- 
vldu and invest it. Apparently Venkata besieged Konda- 
vTdu with a large force and, probably, took it. The Gol¬ 
conda historian hides the defeats inflicted on this occasion 
both by Venkata and his ally Mukunda Raja, but it is 
clear from other sources that Muhammad Kutb Shah 
sustained heavy defeats throughout this campaign. The 
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Ildmardjlyamu states that Muhammad Kutb Shah was 
compelled to sue for peace, which was evidently granted 
on the condition that the Krishna should thenceforward 
form the boundary between the territories of the two 
sovereigns. (See Sources, 243.) That this statement is 
no boast is proved (1) by the statement made in the 
Vilapaka and the Mangalampiindi grants dated in 

1601- 2 and 1602-3 A.D. that Venkata I defeated the King 
of Oddiya or Orissa, which has to be interpreted as mean¬ 
ing Muhammad Kutb Shah, whose conquests extended 
as far as Chicacole, in the modern Ganjam district, and (2) 
by the discovery of inscriptions dated 1612 and 1614 A.D. 
in the reign of Venkata I in the present Nellore district. 
(Nellore Inscriptions III, 1365, Udayagiri 23 dated in 
1586-7 A.D.; Ibid, 1284, Bapur 60 dated in 1612-13). 
There are also a couple of records, one dated in 1616 
A.D., both mentioning grants in the reign of Venkata I. 
Though Venkata I was dead by then, they are dated in 
this reign because the succession was uncertain after his 
death owing to the civil war and in keeping with the 
well-known practice of ancient days, the grants are 
dated in his reign. (See Inscriptions of Madras Presi- 
deucy Tl, 1049 and 1079, Nos. 263 and 1, of which No. 1 
of Atmakur, in Nellore Inscriptions 1). A record dated in 

1602- 3 A.D., in Venkata’s reign, mentions one Muddaya- 
deva Maharaja as the governor {mandaleswara) of Udaya- 
giri-rajya. {Nellore Inscriptions I, 270-1, Atmakur 53). 
A grant of his made in the same year (1692-3 A.D.) is 
also registered in another record. {Inscriptions of the 
Madras Presidency II, 1066, No. 54.) There is, how¬ 
ever, a record dated in 1613-14, in which a local chief of 
Kandakur mentions the grant to him of an aviaram by 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah and his own construction of 
several tanks and wells and repairs effected to a ruined 
temple in which he restored worship. {Nellore Inscrip^ 
tions I, 485, Kandakur, 14.) It has been suggested by 
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Messrs, Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty that this 
grant indicates that “ by the beginning of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury the Mussalamans had obtained the sovereignty over 
the northern part of the (Nellore) district The grant, 
however, does not mention when the amaram was 
granted ; the date actually mentioned in it referring only 
to the construction of wells and tanks and its restoration 
of a ruined temple. It is possible, therefore, the grant of 
the amaram has to be dated back to the period anterior 
to 1586-7, when Venkata’s war against Golconda com¬ 
menced. Hence it does not appear correct to suggest 
that after the war of 1586-7, Muhammad Kutb Shah was 
still in the possession of the northern portion of the Uda- 
yagiri-rajya. However this may have been, Muhammad 
Shah never ventured to renew his attack on Penukonda. 
Thus ended the last recorded attack of the Sultan of 
Golconda on the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, the Sultan of Bijapur, had mean¬ 
while, sent several expeditions againt the western parts 
of the Empire and had thus incurred the ill-will of 
Venkata. Venkata accordingly entered into an alliance 
with Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar against him. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, not to be outwitted, advanced with 
his forces and laid siege to Penukonda. Venkata opposed 
him with a huge force. At the same time, he judged it 
prudent to entrust its command to one of his nobles and 
“ retired with his treasures and its effects to the fortress 
of Chandragiri.” Ferishta does not mention the name 
of the noble, but he has been identified with Matla 
Ananta, who is described in his Sidhout inscription as 
“ the right hand ” of Venkata {.DaksUinabdhathidhdna- 
dlidri) and who is said to have destroyed in the battle 
of Penukonda—the pride of the Yavana Padushah (i.c., 
Muhammadan Padu Shah, evidently, Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijapur.) (See Sources 248-9; also M.EM. 1915-16, 
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1 Para 75; App. B. No. 564.) According to Ferishta, the 
: siege lasted for three months, but he was compelled to 
raise it because one of the chiefs named Handiatim Naik 
(?Hande Timma Nayak) deserted him and joined 
Venkata. (Briggs, Ferishta III, 141.) This siege has 
been displaced in Ferishta. (See A,S.L 1909-10, 185; 
also Eev. H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynastij, 836,/.w. 1.) 

With this war, the trouble from the north ended. riffect«?of 
About 1593, Akbar began his campaign against the ^rth^i^J^can 
Deccan Sulttos. Ahmadnagar was taken in 1600 A.D. 

About the same time, an embassy from Akbar reached Akbar’s 

Venkata I at Chandragiri. The ambassador stayed with 

the Jesuit fathers, one of whom, Father Coutinho has left, August ifioo. 

on account of his doings. The ambassador was received 

after a stay of twenty days. But nothing came of this 

visit. Venkata refused the presents sent by Akbar. 

Indeed, he was rather suspicious of Akbar's intentions- 
He was told by his courtiers that if Ahmadnagar, Bijapur 
and Golconda fell, his kingdom would have also to share 
the same fate. Venkata declared that he would “ never 
kiss the feet of a Muhammadan ; should he (Akbar) come 
here, war is sure to follow.’* It would appear that the 
object of the embassy was to study the position in the 
south with a view to its conquest. Indeed the ambas¬ 
sador was suspected to be a spy and one of the Jesuit 
missionaries at the court of Akbar himself explained the 
object to be “ to conquer Goa and the Malabar and the 
whole kingdom of Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) after having 
taken the Deccan kingdoms.” (See Rev. H. Heras, The 
Aravldu Dynasty, 338-9, quoting letters from Coutinho’s 
letter dated July 17, 1600; also 339,/m. 2.) 

Though the embassy failed of its purpose, Akbar did Second 
not accept defeat. He sent a second embassy to Venkata, 
somewhere between 1604-6 A.D. (Ibid, 340/.7i. 1). His Venkatai 

' 1604-6 A.D. 
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death in the following year put an end to his ambitious 
schemes. 


About the same time Ibrahim Adil Shah sent an 
embassy to Venkata evidently with a view' to combine 
forces against the Moghul invaders. The Portuguese 
had made a similar proposal to Ibrahim, who had been 
told off to sound the other rulers in the south of India 
in the matter. (Ibid, 340). Possibly the idea was a 
combination of all the rulers in the south against the 
common enemy at Delhi. But it evidently came to 
nothing, thus paving the way for the conquest of the 
entire south by the Moghuls. 


Both inscriptions and literary records point to insurrec¬ 
tions and rebellions during the reign. The reasons for the 
same are not by any means clear. How much of it was due 
to his alleged complicity in the murder of Sadasiva-Kaya 
and how much to his superseding his nephews Tirmula 
and Eanga, who had undoubtedly superior claims to the 
throne, it is difficult to estimate. Anquetil du Perron 
definitely states that the Nayakas of Tanjore, Madura and 
Gingee “ gave up all allegiance, as they did not want to 
acknowledge, as the sovereign, one who had dethroned the 
legitimate Icing of Bisnagar.’' {Ibid, 308, /.;i. 1). The 
earlier grants of Venkata dated from 1585 regularly 
mention the manner in which he put down these rebels. 
Thus the Dalavai-Agrahara, the Kudligi Sringeri-maf/ta 
and the Chiknayakanhalli grants state that he was the 
sole conqueror of the eighty-four hill-forts, that he dis¬ 
placed the Oddiya Kaya (or Orissan king), and that he 
occupied the Karnata throne by the might of his arm 
and that he slew' all his enemies from the Himalayas to 
the Bamesvaram. {E.L XII, 183; E.G. VII, Shimoga 
83; EJ. XII, Chiknayakanhalli, 39). When it is re¬ 
membered that some of these exploits, for example the 
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conquest of the eighty-four hill-forts and the Utkala 
king, are attributed to SrT-Ranga II (see above; also 
Arivilimangalam grant in EA. XII, 357 ; and the Mare- 
dahalli grant E.J. XI, 328), it is rather open to question 
whether these records are not setting down once again to 
Venkata I what other plates have set down to SrI-Banga 
II. The mention of some of these events in grants dated 
bfitween 1585 and 1589 lends support to this suspicion. 
Still there is other evidence to believe that there were 
some insurrections in his reign, quite independent of what 
had occurred in the reign of his predecessor, in the sup¬ 
pression of which he might have taken an active part to 
merit mention of those exploits as well, in his own grants. 
The states that he put down some emenies 

who had opposed him at Nandyala. As this is set down 
as a “ good example ” of how he met opposition from 
certain quarters, it might be taken as suggesting the 
infliction of salutary punishment on the Nandyala chief. 
(See Sources under Bamardjiyamu, 243 ; Text, 246). The 
Sidhout inscription of Matla Ananta, the general of 
Venkata I, apparently refers to the same chief, when it 
sa^^s that Ananta, by the strength of his arm, instilled 
fear in the mind of Krishnama, the Nandyala chief. 
Among the other exploits of Ananta, some of this period 
and some perhaps of the period anterior to Venkata I, 
mentioned in this record are: that he killed on the battle¬ 
field Veligauda of Venkatadri of the Ravela family; that he 
was victorious at the battle of J ambula-madaka (Jamma- 
lamadagu in the present Cuddapah district); that he 
devastated Katakapuri (i.c., Cuttack) and that he defeated 
Konda-raja-Venkatadri and captured from him Chennur. 
(See M.E.B. 1915-16 Para 76; also Sources, 248). The 
last of these has been identified with Maharnandallsvara 
Kondaraju-Venkataraju, who took part in the war against 
Hande Malakappa and Ibrahim Kutb Shah and drove 
them out of Ahobalam. (See Sources, 248 f. 7 i. 1 and 233). 
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Evidently since then, he had rebelled against Venkata I 
and was successfully put down by Ananta and bis strong¬ 
hold taken from him. 

Besides Matla Ananta, a few other feudatories, gover¬ 
nors and ministers appear to have helped Venkata in 
putting down those who rebelled against him. The 
Chdruchandrodayam refers to the help afforded by Tam- 
mayya-Mantri in this connection. (See Sources, 241-2). 
Yachima, of the Velugoti family, helped in defeating 
Davalu Papa at Uttaramallur, in the present Chingleput 
district. He is also said to have marched on to Tiru- 
malai and there defeated the hill chiefs, and he is also 
credited with the capture of Chingleput. Davalu Papa 
was possibly a rebel chief and had tried to take Chingle¬ 
put from which he was dislodged. (See Sources, 
under Bahulasvacharitram, 305.) Kaghunatha, son of 
Achyutappa-Nayaka of Tanjore, also aided Venkata in 
putting down rebel chiefs. The Baghundthdbhyudayam 
states that be subdued the Morasas (Vokkaliga Chiefs in 
N. Arcot district and the Kolar district). Venkata is said 
to have acknowledged his valued services in open court 
and presented him with horses and jewellery. {Ibid, 
under Raghundtlidbliyudayavi, 286), 

Cordial relations appear to have prevailed between 
Venkata I and Achyutappa-Nayaka, the Nayaka of 
Tanjore. Inscriptions indicate that Achyutappa was 
loyal to his sovereign and recognized his suzerainty in 
his records. (ME,R, 1911 No. 298 of 1911; MEM. 
1904, 710 of 1904). Anquetil Du Perron, however, says 
that he rebelled against Venkata sometime before the 
year 1595. (See Kev. H. Heras, the Aravldu Dynastyj 
398, f.n. 7). Though this does not seem quite well 
founded, there is reason to believe the he sought an exten¬ 
sion of his territories as far north as Kanchi and the fact 
that St. Thome, near Madras, afterwards became subject 
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to his jurisdiction, seems to confirm this suspicion. Hence 
it is that the Jesuit letters dated in 1595 speak of a pro¬ 
jected war of Venkata I. {Ibidy 898-9, f.n. 1.) But the war 
did not come off. Achyutappa himself died in 1600 and 
was succeeded, sometime before his death, by his son 
Baghunatha, whose exploits are narrated in the Baghu- 
ndthdbhyudayain, (See Sources, 259.) He helped, as we 
have seen, Venkata in repelling the Muhammadan attack 
on his capital and also took part in the suppression of the 
Morasu rebels. He was loyal to his sovereign till about 
1606 A.D., when the tribute was not paid. (Kev. H. Heras, 
The Aravidu Dynasty, J.n, 4 quoting Jesuit letters dated 
in 1604-6.) In 1610, he joined the Portuguese against 
his sovereign, when the latter was besieging St. Thome, 
near Madras. (See Ibid, 402-3,/.?* 1). 

About 1586 A.D. Krishnappa-Nayaka, the Nayak of 
Gingee, appears to have rebelled against Venkata I. 
Troops were marched against him under one Venkata, 
brother of Ankubhupala, the Kalahasti chief, and he was 
brought a prisoner, probably to Penukonda, and there 
confined. (See Sources, under Vshdparinayam, 308). 
Venkata was evidently put in charge of it. (Ibid), Eaghu- 
natha, the Nayak prince of Tanjore, secured his release, 
and the grateful chief gave his daughter in marriage to 
Eaghunatha. (See Sources, under Baghundthabhyuda- 
yam, 286). Krishnappa was evidently a wise ruler, for he 
kept his capital city, Gingee, in an excellent condition. 
The Jesuit letters speak highly of its beauty and wealth 
and refer to it as the Troy of the East. (Rev. H. Heras, 
The Aravidu Dynasty, 405, f,n, 1, quoting Father Pimenta 
and other Jesuit writers). He founded Porto Novo, then 
called Krishnapatam after himself. {Ibid, 406, /.?^. 1). 
Among his subordinates were Lingama-Nayaka of Vel¬ 
lore ; the Nayaka of Tiruvidi, near Panruti, in the S. Arcot 
district; and Solaga, who figures in the BiOghundthdbhyu- 
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dayam and the Sdhityaratndkara, (See Sources, 28( 
and 272). About 1600 he refused to pay the customary 
tribute and Venkata I was about to send an army agains 
him, but news of his becoming iosane at that morneni 
prevented Venkata from taking such a step. The mad¬ 
ness was, however, a pretence. Krishnappa in 1604 senl 
an embassy to Venkata but nothing evidently came 
of it. War was declared in 1607 and Yachima-Nayak, 
the Velugdti chief, was probably in command of the 
forces, as the Velugdtivdri-Vamsdvali (Wilson, The 
Mackenzie Collection, 274) states that he captured Gingee 
in the reign of Venkata I. Krishnappa was taken 
prisoner and Venkata advanced from Vellore and obtained 
his submission in person. (See Kev. H. Heras, The 
Aravldu Dynasty, 409-10, /.?e. 1, quoting Jesuit letters 
dated in 1608). 


Eebellioii of 
tbe'Nayak of 
Madura, 1592. 


There is ample inscriptional evidence to believe that 
Virappa, the Nayak of Madura, was loyal up to 1592 to 
his suzerain. Up to this year grants found in the districts 
of Madura and Tinnevelly recognize the overlordship of 
Venkata I, (Dalavai-Agrahara grant, dated in 1586, 
EJ. XII, 186; Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, II 297; 
Inscriptions of Madras Presidency, II, 1189, No. 223; 
M,E.R. 1891, No. 13 of 1891; Sewell, Lists of Antiqui¬ 
ties, II, 3 and 315). According to the Chikkadevardya- 
Vamsdvali, it would seem that Venkata was displeased 
with Virappa and directed the investment of Madura by 
his nephew Tirumala and others. (See Sources, 302-303). 
According to Anquetil Du Perron, Virappa proved refrac¬ 
tory owing to Venkata's complicity in the murder of Sada- 
siva. (See Rev. H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 342,/.w. 
6.) Vigorous action on the part of Venkata I compelled 
Virappa to yield. The further suggestion of the Rev. H. 
Heras that Tirumala could not have been “ one of the 
generals of the army ” and that “ he would have then 
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been too young for such a task seems to rest on slender 
foundations. (The Aravidu Dynasty, fji. 1). For, 
the statement of the Chikkadevardya-Vamsdvali seems 
uncontradicted by any other authority on this particular 
point; and as there are inscriptions in the Mysore State 
from 1585 testifying to the Viceroyalty of Tirumala II at 
Seringapatam, the suggestion that he was too young for 
the post of commander of forces between 1692-5 A.D. 
seems impossible of admission. Moreover, the Fev. H. 
Heras himself admits later on that he was about “ forty ” 
at the time of his alleged abdication in 1610. (The 
Aravldu Dynasty, 421, y.w. 4). He should therefore 
have been at least twenty-five years old in 1595 A.D. 
Whether there was reason or not for this revolt on his 
part, Virappa refused to pay the usual tribute and war 
followed. According to the Chikkadevardij^a-Vanisdvali, 
Virappa managed to bribe the generals of the Imperial 
army. Tirumala II was, according to it, one of these 
and he is said to have retired to his charge of Seringa- 
pafcam after accepting the bribe. The Kev. H. Heras 
discredits this part of the story and states inter alia that 
this story is inconsistent with the statement of Anquetil 
Du Perron that Virappa submitted to superior force, 
which seems to be confirmed by the inscriptions of 
Krishnappa, his successor, dated in 1595, which acknow¬ 
ledge the overlordship of Venkata I. The only possible 
inference from these seemingly contradictory statements 
is that while some of these generals of Venkata yielded 
to bribery, others did not and prosecuted the siege to its 
completion. 

Virappa was succeeded by his son Visvappa and he, in 
his turn, by his brother Kumara-Krishnappa II. He 
probably ascended the throne about 1596 A.D. He was, 
according to grants issued during his time, a loyal feuda¬ 
tory of Venkata I. (Inscriptions of Madras Presidency, 
II, 1003 No. 91 ; also Padmaneri and Vellangudi grants of 
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"Venkata I in E.I. X'VI, 288 and 320). He was evidently 
still the “ lord of the Southern Ocean,” viceroy of the 
south on behalf of the Vijayanagar king of the time. 
{E,I, XVI, 288). About 1599, however, he withheld his 
tribute and became involved in a war with his suzerain. 
(See The Aravidu Dynasty^ 849. f.n. 5, quoting Jesuit 
letters). Venkata himself took the field, probably assisted 
by Matla Ananta, who is said to have led the forces 
against the rebel feudatory. (M.E.R. 1916-16, Para 75 ; 
App. B. No. 564; also Sources, 248 and 250. In the 
latter, as pointed out by Rev. H. Heras, the text given 
seems to be corrupt and the translation misleading). 
Submission followed and the tribute was added together 
with a war indemnity, the two together reaching a sum 
of twelve millions of gold coins. (H. Heras, The Aravidu 
Dynasty, quoting Du Jarric I. 685). Krishnappa-Na^’aka IT 
died in 1601 and was succeeded by his nephew Kasturi- 
Rangappa, who in his turn was succeeded by Muthu- 
Krishnappa-Nayaka in 1603 A.D. He was loyal to his 
suzerain and acknowledged his overlordship as is evi¬ 
denced by his inscriptions and coins, in which Venkata’s 
name appears. He paid his tribute also regularly up to 
his death in 1609. (See M.EJi. 1908, No. 35 of 1908; 
M,E.R. 1916-17, No. 326 of 1917; Hultzsch, Coins of 
the Kings of Vijayanagar, I,A. XX, 308, No. 37 ; I.A, 
XLV, 104 ; also Brown, The Coins of India, 64; the 
Kev. H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty, 358, quoting 
Jesuit letters dated in 1608.) It was in his reign that 
Robert De Nobili, the famous Jesuit missionary, reached 
Madura (1606). He was succeeded by Muttuvirappa- 
Nayaka, his eldest son. He was loyal at first but suddenly 
turned hostile, as several inscriptions of his dated in 
between 1610 and 1613 do not mention the name of 
Venkata. {M,E.R, 1907, No. 123 of 1907 ; Sewell, Lists 
of Antiquities I, 293). From the Jesuit letters dated 
in 1611 A.D., we learn that he was remiss in the payment 
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of his tribute in 1610 and an army was sent against him 
by Venkata to collect the arrears. Matla Ananta was 
probably at the head of it, as he is styled in a record 
dated in 1612-13, the conqueror of the territory called 

Panchapandya ** i.e., the kingdom of the five Pandyas, 
or the Madura Kingdom. (Nellore Inscriptions I. 246,) 
MuttuvTrappa was defeated and he paid up the tribute. 

(See H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 360 /’.n. 5 and 361 
fji. 1 and 2), 

About 1603, Lingama-Nayaka, son of Chinna Bommu Revolt of 
Nay aka, governor of Vellore, rebelled. He was loyal up 
to 1601, when at his request the Vilapaka grant was Veiiore, igo3 
made. (E.C, IV, 39), Lingama appears to have chafed 
at his dependence on the Nayak of Gingee and even on 
Venkata himself. He had amassed immense wealth and 
had a fort, which even then was perhaps famous as one 
of the strongest and most beautiful of its kind known in 
Southern India. Venkata sent out his Dalavai, who 
was evidently Damarla Chenna of the Kalahasti family. 

(See Sources under Bahuldsmcharitramu, 305-6). He 
advanced rapidly with a view to take the place by 
storm. But he was evidently opposed on the way at 
a place called Munnali (identified with Minnal) by 
Lingama’s forces, which he defeated. He then pushed 
on with a view to reach Vellore unexpectedly at dawn. 

But his forces lagged behind and the storming party 
received a warm reception at Lingama’s hands. Chenna 
retreated, but undaunted, he invested the fortress, 
despite the rainy weather in which he found himself. 

The siege dragged on for a couple of months and Lingama 
was eventually taken prisoner by a stratagem, at the 
very gates of his fortress. Negotiations opened with a view 
to induce Chenna to abandon the siege. But the twenty 
lakhs that were offered to him would not tempt him. 

He sent word to Venkata that this was the time to fill 
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his coffers and annex this most fortified town. Venkata 
hastened to the spot on January 9th, 1604, with a large 
army and a number of camp followers and elephants. 
Lingama received him with due humility but his sons still 
kept up a continuous fire and endeavoured their utmost 
to prevent Venkata from entering the city. But it 
availed not. Vellore at last surrendered and Venkata 
and his queen took up their residence “ in the marble 
palace of Lingama-Nayaka adorned with gold and pre¬ 
cious stones.” (H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 319-20, 
quoting Jesuit Litterae Annuae, which give a vivid 
account of the whole affair). Lingama was taken prisoner 
and his wealth was also taken from him. Venkata, after 
a stay of four months, left for Chandragiri, which he 
entered with Lingama in a triumphal procession, the 
magnificience of which is preserved to us in the Jesuit 
authority quoted above. What became of Lingama is 
not known. Vellore, of course, was not returned to him 
nor does he appear to have regained any part of his lost 
territory. He probably languished in the State prison 
at Chandragiri. Vellore itself became a second Boyal 
residence from about 1606. This fact is mentioned in 
the Bdmardjlyamu (see Sources, 243 and 246), though 
not registered in contemporary inscriptions. Several 
Jesuit letters, however, confirm this statement of the 
lidmardjlyamu. Evidently it was not treated as the 
capital, though used as a Eoyal residence by Venkata I. 
Hence the sobriquet it still enjoys Raya-Veluru, ix., the 
Vellore of the Kaya (i.e., Venkata I) who first took up 
his residence in it. 

Tirumala II, nephew of Venkata, succeeded his father 
as Viceroy at Seringapatam. His records in this area range 
over a period of twenty-five years, from 1585 to 1610 A.D., 
if not up to 1626. We have as many records mentioning 
the name of Venkata as his suzerain as there are others 
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not mentioning him or his Imperial rule. Probably 
Tirumala II ruled more or less independently in his own 
province. But the recognition of suzerainty, though it is 
not uniformly ackowledged, indicates that he held only 
a subordinate position under his uncle. Thus, in a couple 
of records dated in 1585 A.D. {E.C. Ill, Seringapatain, 
39 and 40), recording his earliest grants, we see him 
as a Mahdmandalesvara giving away, without any 
reference to the ruling suzerain, as a gift four villages, 
free of all taxes, to God Kanganatha for the merit of his 
father. In the following year (1586 A.D.) however, we 
have a grant of his mentioning Venkata I as ruling 
Kmperor and calling himself a Mahdmandalesvara and 
registering a Kodige grant to Hadinad Ramaraya-Nayaka- 
An interesting feature of this gift is that it is made to 
mark the occasion, it is said, when Ramaraya-Nayaka 
and his son called themselves after Tirumala II. To 
Tirumala, the son of Ramaraya-Nayaka, he granted live 
villages as a rent-free estate, together with the customs 
duties due on them, for the maintenance of a palanquin. 
{E,G. Ill, Nanjangud 141). In the next record, dated in 
1587 A.D., registering a Kodige grant, he is called 
Tirumala-Raja-Maharasu instead of Mahdmandalesvara 
as in the previous grants. {E,C. V, Manjarabad 63). In 
a grant dated in 1592, we have due recognition of 
Venkata’s suzerainty, all his imperial titles being given 
in it. This registers the grant of an agrahdra to Penu- 
konda Tirumala Tatachar for the merit of SrI-Ranga II 
made at the request of one Thandi-Nayaka and Vasanta- 
Nayaka. {E,C. X, Bagepalli 38.) But in a later record^ 
dated in 1598, he is styled as simply Tirumalarajayya. 

IV, Guiidlupet 52). Evidently he was a popular 
Viceroy and he was referred to without the conventional 
titles. This is the more probable as he is frequently so 
mentioned in his records. Father Coutinho, one of the 
Jesuit missionaries of the time, who knew him personally. 
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writing of him in 1600, states that he was “ liked by more 
as well as more powerful chieftains than his brother 
Ranga, who later succeeded Venkata I. (Rev. H. Heras, 
The Araoldu Dynasty^ 412 /Iw., 4). The record above re¬ 
ferred to registers the release by him of the customs-duties 
due on Rachipalli in his province. Though this record 
does not mention Venkata as the supreme ruler, the next 
record known, dated in 1604|A.D,, recognizes his suzerainty 
with due formality. {E,C, III, Malavalli 111). This 
record registers a grant by him in favour of one Uesayi 
G«avasika Gutti who is said to have acquired the pure 
Sivachara among good people. In a record which comes 
from Arkalgud in the Hassan District, dated in 1607, he is 
again styled Mahdnicmdaldsvara, which evidently indicates 
his official status. (E.C. V, Arkalgud 58). This grant 
registered by his command is repeated in another record 
which comes from Hunsur dated in the same year 
(E.C. IV, Hunsur 36.) This styles him both Mahdman- 
dalesvara and Mahdrdsu and registers the gift of three 
villages to the Rudragana of Nanjarajapatna for the merit 
of his grand-father, father and himself for meeting the 
cost of services to be carried out at the shrine of Annadani- 
Mallikarjuna. He also remitted, on the occasion, the 
pagudi tax payable to Seringapatna by these villages. 
As the name of Piriyaraja of the Changalva family of 
Nanjarajapatna is coupled with this grant and as it is also 
stated that the grant should be carried out as long as that 
fjimily lasts, it has to be inferred that the villages granted 
lay within the jurisdiction of that chief. The next two 
records are dated in 1610 A.D. (£.C. IV, Seringapatam 
194 and E.C. IV, Gundlupet 40.) The first of these 
registers the gift of a village to one Linganna of the 
Seringapatam-wza^/ta, while the second registers the gift 
of another to one Mariyanna, son of Rarnanujayya, esta- 
blisher of the path of the Vedas and the follower of both 
Vedantas (i.c., Sanskrit and Tamil.) Roth of these do 
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not mention the supreme ruler, Venkata I. There is also 
a lithic record, dated in SaJca 1527, cyclic year, A7ia7ida 
(Sravana ha 1,) which, however, do not agree. (E.C. IV, 
Gundalupet 13. Probably 1527, the Saka date given, is 
a mistake for 1537). The Saka date corresponds to 
A.D. 1605, while the c 3 ^clic year, for which details are 
given, corresponds to 1614 A.D. If the latter date is the 
intended date, then Tirumala II must have lived to that 
3 ^ear. This record registers the grant of a village, rent- 
free to one Vengadayya Bhatta, described as the establisher 
of the path of the Vedas^ and is undoubtedly a genuine 
one. There is, further, another lithic record, whose Saka 
date is unfortunately not fully decipherable but whose 
cyclic year is given as Akshaya, Pdlguna Su 10. (£J.C. Ill, 
Nanjangud 181.) The cyclic year given corresponds to 
1626 A.D. The record mentions Venkatapatiraya (with 
full Imperial titles) as ruling the kingdom of the earth, 
and registers the grant of a village in favour of one Jaiya- 
chandra-Pandita by Tirumala-Baja-Deva (Tirumala II) 
who is described as the grandson of Aravlti Tirumala (I) 
and son of Ramasvami (i.6.,Rama III). There can be hardh^ 
any doubt that the grant is a genuine one. The ques¬ 
tions arise whether Tirumala II was alive and ruling his 
province in 1626 and whether the Venkatapati-Raj^a 
mentioned in this grant as the Imperial sovereign should 
be identified with Venkata I or Venkata II. There is, so 
far as can be seen, nothing to militate against the view that 
Tirumala II was still alive in 1626 A.D. The Venkatapati- 
Raya mentioned in the record may be Venkata I, his name 
being mentioned as the safest thing to do in view of the 
prevailing civil dissensions of the period. 

The dozen records set forth above do not exhibit 
Tirumala II either as an incapable or as a weak Vicero 3 \ 
His inscriptional records show that his rule was accepted 
without demur from Manjarabad to Mysore. He seems to 
have been popular in his province and his administration 
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would appear to have been attended with a fair amount 
of success. But he had two difficulties to contend against. 
One was the attitude of his uncle, Venkata I, towards 
him, and another was the rising power of Raja-Wodeyar, 
the Mysore king, who proved himself an active and intrepid 
ruler, ever bent on expanding his own kingdom. Jesuit 
letters of the period show that Venkata was more fond of 
SrI-Ranga III than of Tirumala II, his elder brother. (See 
Rev. H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty^ 411-12,1; 504). 
Tirumala II tried to befriend his uncle in all possible 
ways, even through the agency of the Jesuit Father, who 
wielded considerable influence at Venkata’s Court and 
passed and repassed through Tirumala’s territories. He 
was pressing them to establish a centre at Seringapatam 
and station a missionary there. In 1600, he even tempted 
the Father with the grant of “a good piece of land in 
the city to build a house and church; moreover five- 
hundred-gold pagodes yearly ” ; evidently for the main¬ 
tenance of the Church. He promised to receive them 
with great honour and generosity.” Six years later, 
in 1606, we see him still requisitioning Jesuit aid in his 
behalf. The Fathers at the Imperial Capital had 
evidently interested themselves in his behalf with the 
king and the princes of the kingdom had made mention 
of Tirumala’s intended “ journey to the Court.” (Rev. 
H. Heras, The Aracldu Dynasty^ 413-414). Whether 
he journeyed to the Court or not, is not known. The 
sequel, however, shows that Venkata had evidently 
made up his mind against him and the Jesuit Fathers at 
his Court probably found that they could not make much 
headway with him in this particular matter. This was 
probably the reason why they tacitly rejected the unfor¬ 
tunate advances of Tirumala to open a missionary centre 
at his own Court. They should have thought that they 
could hardly please both uncle and nephew and they pre¬ 
ferred, possibly, not to displease Venkata by establishing 
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themselves at his Court, Tirumala not being able to 
win for himself the good-will of his uncle. 

Kaja-Wodeyar's successors made Tirumala feel the 
insecurity of his position as Viceroy. (See Wilks, History 
of Mysoor, I, 27-28). It is not clear if he suspected the 
aims and objects of Eaja-Wodeyar. But it is fairly certain 
that he was jealous of Baja-Wodeyar's growing power and 
was alternately friendly and unfriendly to him. He 
finally took steps to check his career. He besieged Kesara, 
which was dependent on Eaja-Wodeyar but he beat him 
off with loss. He also refused to pay the usual tribute. 
Next an attempt would seem to have been made on Baja- 
Wodeyar’s life, but a faithful servant of his, killed the 
assassin at the nick of the moment and saved his master's 
life. (Wilks, History of Mysoor^ Madras Edition, I, 24- 
28). Whether Tirumala was responsible for this dastardly 
attempt or not is not clear, though his ministers seem to 
be implicated in it. {Ibid I, 25). Meanwhile (about 1593) 
Baja-Wodeyar himself was besieged by Manjun Khan, 
the general of Ibrahim Adll Shah of Bijapur, and Mysore 
capitulated after a siege of three months. But Ibrahim 
being recalled for defending the capital, Baja-Wodeyar 
easily regained possession of Mysore. (Briggs, Ferishta, 
III, 175-(5). It was probably shortly after this event, 
(Circa 1595-6)that Tirumala was, according to the Chik- 
kadZvardya-Vamsdvaliy required to proceed against 
Virappa-Nayaka of Madura as detailed above. This poem 
states that he was one of those who accepted the bribe 
offeredjby Virappa and retired from the siege. The poem 
adds that because of this treachery “Baja-Wodeyar 
resolved to drive the traitor Tirumala Baya from his Vice¬ 
royalty.” The Bev. H. Heras has suggested that the story 
of Tirumala’s part in this war is a “ concoction ” of the 
poet and that the concoction is proved by the fact 
that the capture of Seringapatam is made to appear 
“ as immediately following Tirumala's supposed treason 
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in Madura.” {The Aravldu Dynasty^ 343, /.n., 1 ; 419). 
Though the statements—the taking of the bribe and 
desertion of his post at Madura by Tirumala and the 
resolution on Raja-Wodeyar’s part to drive him out of 
Seringapatam—appear as cause and effect in the poem 
by reason of their appearing in juxtaposition in it, there 
is no reason to believe that they followed each other almost 
“ immediately.” Because the text of the poem shows 
that on hearing of the treachery Eaja-Wodeyar took 
counsel with his ministers, generals and friends, and after 
learning the truth of the affair, he determined on taking 
the steps necessary to drive this traitor from Seringa¬ 
patam. He then, it is added, sent out spies to find out 
Tirumala’s strength (in regard to the seven constituents 
of power) and they after some *‘days” (meaning some 
length of time), it is stated, came and reported to him the 
inner secrets of his position. It was after this that action 
seems to have followed. (See Sources under Ghikkadeva- 
rdya-Vamsdvali^ Text, 303-4). All this would mean the 
lapse of considerable time, though in the poetic language 
employed it w^ould seem as though it was only a question 
of ” days.” That Tirumala was probably away from his 
capital between 1593 and 1598 seems inferable from the 
lack of inscriptional records in his own province between 
these years. (See above). It is possible he was away 
for a considerable time from his Viceregal seat and 
took part in the war against Madura as stated in the 
poem. The true reason for his defection may, perhaps, be 
traced to Venkata’s coldness towards him. He had not 
only lost the kingdom when he was superseded but also 
did not seem even to stand the chance of succeeding 
Venkata on his death. His attempts to get Venkata 
change his mind, through the aid of the Jesuit Fathers at 
his court, had also failed and his interest in Venkata’s 
affairs had probably reached the vanishing point. What¬ 
ever my be the reasons for his defection, there can be no 
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question that he did take part in the war against Madura 
and that he did desert his post at the siege. This circum¬ 
stance evidently weighed heavily with Venkata against 
him and probably contributed no little in tacitly agreeing 
to his practical supercession fourteen years later by Raja- 
Wodeyar at Seringapatam. Raja-Wodeyar possibly rose 
asinuch in hisestimationasafaithful feudatory as Tiruniala 
went down as a Viceregal representative. It is only on 
some such basis that we can at all understand the brisk 
manner in which Raja-Wodeyar laid siege to Seringapatam 
and the calmness with which Venkata stood gazing on 
the spectacle of the wresting of Seringapatam by him 
from his own nephew and representative. The suggestion 
of certain Mss. that Tirumala was compelled to retire by 
the members of his own court with the permission of 
Venkata himself seems not without some foundation. 
Probably the siege had only to be begun by Raja-Wodeyar 
for Tirumala to retire from his seat and seek shelter at 
Talkad, there to end his daj^s. (See on the whole subject 
Wilks I, 24-27; Sources, Introduction, 18-19; Hcras, 
Aravidu Dynasty, 419-421). His position had evidently 
become so insecure that it did not require much effort on 
Raja-Wodeyar’s part to turn him out of Seringapatam. 
The fact that Raja-Wodeyar had the support—more active 
than passive—of Venkata is proved by a grant dated in 
1612 A.D., which is referred to in the Narasipur copper¬ 
plate record of Rama III dated in 1622 A.D., which states 
that Venkata I granted Seringapatam and Ummattur as 
an hereditary estate to Raja-Wodeyar. (E.(7. Ill, T.- 
Narasipur 62). Evidently’' the conquest of Seringapatam 
was duly con6rmed by Venkata and there was thus the 
greater reason wh}'^ Raja-Wodeyar should prove himself 
worthy as a feudatory of the Empire. The Gajjaganahalli 
copper-plate grant of Venkata II, dated in 1039 A.D., 
seems even to suggest that the Mysore kings had a right 
to the throne of Karnata. (E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 198.) 
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Their Gotra (Atreya) seems to be the same as those of 
the Aravidu kings, though in their Sutra and Sakha they 
differed. (The Mysore kings belong to the Asvalayana 
Sutra and the Rig Sakha whereas the Aravidu kings 
belonged, according to their grants, to the Apastamba 
Sutra and the Yajus Sakha). 

Tirumala is said to have retired to Talakadu with his 
two wives, Alamelanima and Rangamma. One of these 
appears to have died on the way. According to Wilks, 
Tirumala was, at the time he retired to Talkad, 
“ worn down with age and disease,” {History of Mysoor, 
1, 27) and that he soon afterwards died ” there. These 
statements, however, are not borne out by epigraphic 
records. As we have seen above, there is a record dated 
in 1614,'recording a grant of his in the Gundlupet area. 
Then, again, there is another record of his dated in 1626, 
registering a gift for the merit of his father and mother 
to a Jain Pandit. This is the last record we have, so far, 
of him and it comes from Nanjangud. These records 
seem to suggest that he outlived Sri-Ranga III, and lived 
through a good part of the reign of Rama IV. {E.C. IV, 
Gundlupet 13 ; E.C. Ill, Nanjangud 181). Since his 
earliest grants are dated in 1585, he should have borne 
rule in the Seringapatam province for 41 years. If we 
suppose he had been but 20 years, at the time he succeeded 
his father in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty, he should 
have been 61 years at the time when we last hear of him. 
IVobably we may not be far wrong if we supposed that 
he died in or about 1626 A.D. 

On Tirumala vacating his capital, Raja-Wodeyar 
doubtess entered it and annexed it to his own dominions. 
It is possible he then proclaimed himself, by virtue of this 
conquest, the Karnata king, a name which has long been 
associated with the Mysore Royal House. He probably 
also then took over the Karnata throne as well which is 
still preserved as a sacred relic in the Mysore Royal 
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Palace. (See Puttaiya, Note on the Mysore Throne in 
il/.S'.J. XI, 2G2-3.) Raja-Wodeyar conducted himself as 
a loyal feudatory. This is proved by his grants dated in 
1()14 and 1015 A.D. {E,C, ITT, Seringapatam 157 and 
T.-Narasipur 110) and in 1022 quoted above, which duly 
acknowledge his suzerainty and the suzerainty of Kama 
III. {E,C, IV, Chamarajnagar 02 assigned to 1604 A.D., 
is not a grant of Raja-Wodeyar as stated by the Rev. H. 
Ileras but a grant by Nanjaraja-Wodeyar (1004-1012) of 
the Hadinadu line. See E.C, IV, Introd, 20). Several 
of his successors down to as late as 1008 {E.C, IV, 
Gundlupet 05 dated in 1668), also did the same. The 
change meant no doubt the loss of an important province 
to the Empire but the loss was more an apparent than a 
real one. 


It was during the reign of Venkata I that the Dutch 
and the English first appear on the Bast Coast to share in 
the Commerce of India. The monopoly which the Por¬ 
tuguese had so far enjoyed was thus sought to be broken 
into by other nations of the West. Up to 1587, the Por¬ 
tuguese monopoly was in the hands of the Government, 
but in that year, it was made over to a semi-commercial 
company called the Portuguese Company of India and the 
East, which gave place, in 1630, to the Commercial Com¬ 
pany. Between 1595 and 1601, the Dutch sent as many 
as fifteen expeditions to the East, In 1602, all the 
Flemish amalgamated into a single Company and sent 
out an expedition to find out suitable trading centres. 
In 1008, the Dutch got a footing at Cuddalore, where 
tliey began building a Factory at Devanapatnam. Work 
was, however, stopped in 1609, by the intervention of 
Venkata, on behalf of the Portuguese, who, he said, 
were better friends than the Dutch.” The merchants of 
London obtained a charter on 31st December 1600 from 
Queen Elizabeth and sent out expeditions in 1601 and 
M. or. VOL. ii. 139 
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1604. These proved unsuccessful. A third expedition 
followed and reached Surat and from there proceeded 
to the Moghul Court. In 1607, the English settled at 
Masulipatam much to the annoyance of the Portuguese, 
whose Viceroy at Goa had instructions from his sovereign 
to do his best with Ventaka to obtain their expulsion 
from that place. (The statement in the Madras Manual 
of Administration^ 156, that the factory at Masulipatam 
was founded in 1611 seems wrong.) The Dutch also 
tried to obtain a footing at Pulicat. Though the Portu¬ 
guese influence at the Court of Venkata, then at Vellore, 
prevented their settlement at that place for a time, it 
eventually gave way. Pulicat, then, was the head-quar¬ 
ters of a province and had been since the time of Aliya 
Barna-Rrija, if not earlier, the seat of a Governor. It 
was a great entrepot ot trade, its sea-borne commerce, 
mainly with the Straits Settlements, being in Hindu 
hands. When the Portuguese influence at Venkata’s 
Court declined about J606, the Dutch renewed their 
attein])t and a cowl was given to them by Venkata in 
April 1606 to settle at Pulicat. They were allowed to 
build a fort therc^ to protect their property on condition 
of their paying 2 ])or cent on the goods and merchandise 
brought into it for trade purposes. Venkata engaged 
not to allow any other European nation to trade at the 
place. The Dutch, on their part, agreed to sell all Euro¬ 
pean war materials required by Venkata at “ the price 
they cost in our countries.” They were also to pay all 
the painters, weavers and linen-makers their dues accord¬ 
ing to the agreements entered into with them. The 
English also tried to settle here two years later. Put 
Kondamma (the “ Conda Ma ” of Floris, Purchas, His 
Pilgrinies, III. 820), the “Governor” as she is called 
of the place, though tempted by “ a very good present,” 
refused to give an audience to them and said she would 
be pleased if they went to Venkata and obtained another 
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place for themselves. The Dutch, at Pulicat, however, 
proved a thorn in the side of the Portuguese at San Thome. 
About the close of 1612, the latter attacked the former 
and razed to the ground the fort at Pulicat. But the 
Dutch reoccupied the place in 1614, having been enabled 
to do so b}" Venkata’s brother Obi-Raju. They rebuilt 
the fort called Castle Geldria. Venkata, however, having 
heard of the attempt of the English, sent out a commis¬ 
sion of three persons to the English at Masulipatara, with 
letters from Obamma, queen of Pulicat, Jaga Raja 
Grovernor of San Thorne and the surrounding country, 
and Appa Kondaja, Secretary of Venkata, asking them to 
choose a place “ right over against the Port of Palea- 
catte ” which he would grant “ with all privileges as we 
should desire.” FJoris, favourably impressed with the 
offer, was inclined to proceed in person to Venkata, who 
was then in Vellore, when he heard of the King’s death 
and of the troubles there in consequence of it. The Em¬ 
bassy returned to Vellore having accomplished nothing. 
The English, however, tried to do some trading at Pulicat 
itself in 1614 but foiled in their attempts by the Dutch, 
they gave it up in despair. The Dutch at Pulicat effec¬ 
tually killed the Portuguese trade and amassed great profits 
from the trade in the far-famed Pulicat cloth. They 
were urged by their sovereign again and again to seize the 
new fort and raze it to the ground, but the conditions 
were not favourable for a repetition of the raid of 1612 
The death of Venkata, two years later, should have 
nmdered the prosecution of such a project even more 
difficult, for they had to know the disposition of the new 
Emperor towards them, and win him over, if possible, 
before they thought of taking such a step. (See on the 
whole subject H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 428-63.) 

The relations of Venkata with the Portuguese were 
most cordial. He kept in touch with the Viceroy 
M. Gr. voii. II. 139* 
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through the Jesuit Missionaries who lived at his Court at 
Chandragiri. In 1601, he sent an embassy, with a 
couple of the latter, to Goa to establish on a firm basis a 
defensive alliance with the Viceroy against Akbar, who 
was suspected of having designs on the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, li’he Viceroy sent a return embassy. (See H. 
Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty^ 434-7.) The King of 
Portugual approved of the Viceroy’s conduct in giving 
them a warm welcome. Later in 1607, he even approved 
of an alliance with Venkata against the Moghul Emperor. 
Indeed, it might be said that in Venkata’s time, Portu¬ 
guese influence in the south reached its zenith. The 
nearest Settlement of the Portuguese was at San Thome, 
Madras. The Settlement, though small, was an unruly 
one and the Hindu Adhikari (or Governor) had a hard time 
of it. The person appointed in 1599, had special instru¬ 
ctions from Venkata not to take any serious steps against 
the people of the Settlement without previously consult¬ 
ing the Jesuit priests. The internal squabbles in the 
Settlement continued down to 1606, and to put an 
end to them, San Thome was erected into a new 
Bishopric with jurisdiction over the whole of the Coroman¬ 
del Coast and the kingdoms of Bengal, Orissa and Pegu. 
In that very year, the Portuguese at the place, to revenge 
a private quarrel, attacked the Hindu town and set fire 
to the fort in which the Adhikari had taken shelter. 
On hearing this, Venkata was in a rage but he was 
sho?*tly after appeased by a special mission from the 
Settlement. The Adhikari was replaced by a new 
functionary and peace was then restored in it. About 1611, 
however, a fresh war broke out against the Portuguese 
at San Thome. The exact cause is not known. It, 
however, synchronised with the absence of the Jesuit 
Fathers from V enkata’s Court. Quoting a Jesuit letter 
of that year, the Rev. H. Heras suggests that it was 
'Agreed of money” that was responsible for it. But 
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subsequent correspondence on this matter shows that 
Baghunatha, the Tanjore Nayaka, was evidently conspir¬ 
ing against his sovereign and possibly tried to get posses¬ 
sion of San Thome, from which he was levying rent for 
some years (since 1604 A.D.)- At any rate, when Venkata 
moved a large force against the settlement, Raghunatha 
helped the Portuguese against his suzerain and was 
afterwards warmly thanked for his services by Philip 
III, the Spanish King, to whom Portugal was then sub¬ 
ordinate. Peace was eventually proposed and Venkata 
was forced to accept a small sum with the promise of a 
little more by instalments later. These events induced 
the Portuguese to fortify San Thome against future attacks 
and to appoint a captain to oversee its affairs and make 
the people keep the peace. Nothing, however, came of 
these proposals during the life time of Venkata. (See H. 
Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 428-63.) 

A few words may be added about the Jesuit Fathers, 
who established themselves at his Court and through 
whose influence the Portuguese carried on their trade 
and kept other European adventurers for long at bay* 
Their letters throw a flood of light on Venkata I, 
both as a ruler and as a man. They have been fully 
utilised by the Rev, H. Heras in writing his account of 
the reign of Venkata, which occupies more than a third 
of his book. The most eminent of these was Father 
Nicholas Pirnenta who, as visitor on behalf of the General 
Society of Jesus, directed the establishment in 1597 
A.D. of a Mission house at Chandragiri, the royal resi¬ 
dence. To the Rev. Father Simon de Sa, Rector of the 
College of San Thome, was assigned the duty of opening 
the Mission. He left San Thome in October 1598 and 
was duly received by Oba Raya, father-in-law of 
Venkata, and introduced to the King, who received him in 
audience. He gave them permission to build a Church 
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at Chandragiri and elsewhere also if they pleased and 
promised the grant of a couple of villages for their 
expenses and for meeting the cost of erecting their 
Churches. He also gave them a golden palanquin for 
use, a distinction reserved only to nobles and to religious 
heads. Thus began Venkatas friendship with the 
Jesuits and it was in full vigour till 1606, when the first 
rift in the lute occurred. This, however, was soon 
overcome. Among those who stayed at Chandragiri 
during the reign of Venkata were Father Ricio, who 
reached it in 1599 and erected the first Church on a good 
site alloted for it by Oba llaya. There were three others 
in 1600 : The Rev. Father Veiga, Coutinho, and Alex¬ 
ander Frey, an English lay Brother, who was a painter as 
well. As the villages promised could not be granted, an 
annual cash grant of one thousand was, by royal 

order, sanctioned instead. This payment, however, 
ceased from 1606, as the lands from the yield of which 
they were paid, had been destroyed and no other source 
of revenue had been assigned by the king for the main¬ 
tenance of the Church and the Fathers connected with 
it- A letter of Venkata to Father Coutinho, dated in 
1602, shows that he *allowed the revenue of the village 
called Elamur, which is in the vicinity of San Thome, 
for the expenses of the Fathers,” the village “ Elamur ” 
being identifiable with modern Egraore, {Vulgo: 

“ Elamur ” even now) which is now included in the 
City of Madras. On Father Veiga’s transfer, leather 
Coutinho succeeded him at Chandragiri. He has left 
graphic accounts of his conversations on the Gospel 
doctrines with king Venkata. He wrote that Venkata 
not only shows us marks of great friendship but also 
lends a very willing ear to the expositions of our 
doctrines.” When Venkata began to reside in 1604 at 
Vellore, on its capture, Fathers Ricio and Laerzio visited 
him there. Venkata received them with great kindness 
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and put them up in “ a house next to the palace.” The 
nobles of the Court appear to have been equally friendly. 
“ All of them are,” says Laerzio, in a letter dated in 
1604, ‘’very good friends of the Fathers, very polite and 
kind, and many request us to build Churches and houses 
in their towns, and also offer rent for the Father’s main¬ 
tenance.” Father Ricio passed away in 1606, being the 
first Jesuit to die in the Vijayanagar Mission. His place 
was taken b3'^ another Italian Father Antonia Rubino. 
In this year occurred the fight at San Thome, which 
ended in the recall of the Fathers from Venkata’s Court, 
When peace was restored in 1607, they returned to their 
places, Rubino to Chandragiri and Coutinho with the 
lay Brother Bartolomeo Fontebona, to Vellore, where 
the king resided. A Church was built at Vellore, which 
probably occupied the site of the present Anglican 
Church- The old warmth of feeling for these foreign 
missionaries returned and great cordiality prevailed bet¬ 
ween them and the king. He appears to have had 
frequent talks about the Christian religion and tenets. 
On Coutinho’s recall and subsequent death at San Thome 
in 1610, Rubino succeeded him, being in charge of both 
Chandragiri and Vellore. Coutinho was a great friend 
of Venkata and his death proved a distinct loss to the 
Portuguese cause at his Court. Evidently other influ¬ 
ences were at work. The Jesuit letters blame the 
Brahmans as their Chief foes ” but it is possible that 
Obamma (identified with Peda-Obamma of the genealogi¬ 
cal table), the favourite queen to whom Pulicat had been 
alloted for pin money and who favoured the settlement of 
the Dutch at that place and had gained some alleged 
ascendancy over the king, was responsible for the cold¬ 
ness which the Jesuit Fathers experienced at Venkata’s 
hands about this time. (See H. Heras, The Araindu 
Dynasty, 500-602). The result was that by the end of 
1611, the Jesuits had withdrawn from both the royal 
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residences of Chandragiri and Vellore. This withdrawal, 
however, was due not so much to the loss of patronage 
or influence at the Royal Court on the part of the 
Fathers, but rather to an order from Philip III, who, in 
taking action on a scurrilous petition on them, had asked 
for their recall and replacement “ by others of good con¬ 
duct.” Of course, the petition contained grave allega¬ 
tions against the honesty and character of the Jesuit 
priests, which, on the face of them, seem wholly false. 
Instead of first ordering an inquiry and then taking 
action on the result of the same, Philip, in keeping with 
his suspicious nature, first ordered their recall and asked 
the Viceroy to make inquiries as to the truth of the allega¬ 
tions. The head of the Mission soon recalled the priests 
and did not appoint others in their place. This with¬ 
drawal proved disastrous to the Portuguese cause. The 
war with San Thorne and the establishment of the Dutch 
Factory at Pulicat were set down by the Viceroy at Goa 
as due to this loss of influence at Venkata’s Court. He 
was anxious that the lost Missionary influence at the 
Court should be restored, but the death of Venkata I put 
an effectual end to the realization of the wish. There 
can be no doubt that the real object of the Fathers was to 
preach the Gospel and make known the Christian faith 
in the Vijayanagar kingdom. At the same time, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that both the Portuguese Viceroy 
Jind Venkata utilized the Fathers for political purposes, for 
which they 'were so handy. It should be remarked that 
the real object of the Jesuit Fathers was never attained- 
The reason assigned was tliat the people were “ very obsti¬ 
nate ” in their own doctrines. “ They certainly acknow¬ 
ledged,” wrote one of them in 1600, “that our doctrine 
is good, but they say that theirs is also good and that 
they can obtain salvation by professing it.” That sums 
up neatly not only the tolerance they exhibited towards 
the new faith but also the general Hindu attitude even 
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to this day towards Christinity. Though they worked as 
much as possible to propagate their faith, the Fathers 
found, as they confess, ''Janna clausa est (the gate is shut), 
and great grace of God is required to open it/’ Four 
years later (1611), the position was no better, though the 
Fathers were still hoping for a better “ harvest.” With 
this hope, the Mission to Vijayanagar ceased to exist. 
(See on the whole subject H. Heras, Ibid, 464-485, and 
the original Jesuit letters quoted therein.) 

An aspect of Venkata’s character disclosed by the 
Jesuit letters published by the Kev. H. Heras was his 
love of discussion, in a spirit of tolerance, on religious 
topics. Another was his deep interest in the art of 
painting which the Fathers were not slow to appreciate 
and gratify in so far as they could. They included in 
their Mission at Chandragiri, between 1600-1602, a 
Jesuit lay Brother Alexander Frey, who was an English¬ 
man, He is reported to have painted and handed to 
Venkata several fine paintings bearing on the life of 
Jesus, which were highly appreciated by Venkata. In 
1607, his place was taken by an Italian Lay Brother, 
named Bartolomeo Fontebona (or Fontebuone.) He 
became a great friend of Venkata, whom he joined at 
Vellore. He had evidently inherited the artistic skill 
of his race, for Venkata is said to have been “ surprised 
to see how quickly the brother worked.” He is said to 
have painted besides pictures of Loyola and Xavier, a 
portrait of Venkata himself, for which he gave a special 
sitting until the same was finished. He is also said to 
have painted a panel of pictures relating to Jesus, which 
Venkata hung, it is said, in a prominent part of his 
Palace at Vellore. This Lay Brother proved a great help, 
by his intimacy with the king, to the Fathers and they 
even thought of promoting him to the sacred priesthood. 
He evidently left Vellore with the rest of the Jesuit 
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priests in 1611, when the Mission to Vijayanagar was 
finally closed. In 1626, he formed one of a party 
intended for Tibet but owing to the difficulties of the 
enterprise, he was sent back to Hughli on the Ganges 
and there died, at the age of fifty, on December 26th of 
that year. (See Henry Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty, 
486-493.) 

From certain records of his reign, Venkata I would 
seem to have issued a gold coin called in them as Fejt- 
katardya-Vardliam, These must be the coins known 
after him and containing the legend Srl-Venkatesdya- 
namah, Adoration to the Blessed Venkatesvara,*’ the 
God on the Tirupati Hill. This is the invocatory phrase 
with which his inscriptions begin. Dr. Hultzsch has 
described these coins. (I,A- XX, 307.) On the obverse 
of tliese coins Vishnu is seen standing under an arch and 
on the reverse is the Nagari legend mentioned above. A 
gift of 65 of these pieces are registered in a record dated 
in 1608. Another record in 1509 A.D. states that 140 
Poi were the equivalent of 100 Gatti Venkataraya- 
Vardliam. 1921-22, Para 55; App. C. No. 198.) 

From this record, it would appear that one Vardliam 
w^as passed for J’4 Don, (See also C. J. Brown, Coins of 
India, 64.) 


Among the chief ministers of Venkata I were Pemma- 
sani Timma, and Matla Ananta. The former is said to 
have had the titles of Manne Mdrtdnda, Gandardditya 
and Gandaraganda. (>Sowrcc5, 242.) Matla Ananta was 
an eminent w^arrior and poet (see below). He took a 
prominent part in the fighting of this reign. He actively 
helped in beating off the Muhammadans from the capital, 
when they invaded it. He was the son of Yellamaraju, 
in whose name he built a tank. He als(» repaired the 
Sidhout fort, building a protecting wall round it. He 
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further excavated a tank in his own name at Sidhout. 
Among his titles were A ivaraganda, Manneharnvira 
Bdchahchbuli. {Ibid, 248). His son was Matla Tiruven- 
galanatha. (See under Z/iferafwre below; M.E.B, 1915-lG, 
Para 76; Sources, 248-9). He was also a great soldier. 
Of him a stray verse, whose authorship is not known, 
states that when he fought the Muhammadans at 
Kurnool, the heaps of slain that he left on the field looked 
like a mountain, their bones like standing trees, their 
blood like flowing rivers, and their heads like stars in 
heaven! (V. Prabhakara Sastri, Chatupddya-maniman- 
jari, 6b). He built the GOpura of the Govindaraja 
temple at Tirupati. (Af.E.B. 1918, Para 61). Among 
the feudatories, we have references to a great many in 
the records of the reign. In one dated in 1683, when 
Venkata 1 was probably a joint ruler with his brother, 
we have mention of one Hari Kampappa N Ay aka des¬ 
cribed as an agent of his in the Sira country. (E.C, XII, 
Sira 3). Probably he is identical wdth the Hariti Chief 
Immadi Kenchappa Niiyaka, who made the grant regis¬ 
tered in a record dated in 1609 to his l^alavai Basavi 
Nayaka. Xll, Sira 1). Another dated in 1687, 

refers to a grant by one Krishnama Nayaka, son of 
Venkatappa Nayaka, in the Chikmagalur country. (E.G.Yl 
Chikmagalur 79). In 1689, we have reference to one 
Sripati Vallabha of the Madaraja-kula. It was at his 
request that Venkata made the gift to Brahmans men¬ 
tioned in the Tirumalapur grant. (E.C. XII, Chiknaya- 
kanhalli 39.) He was evidently a notable chief of the 
times, for ho is described as the maker of tanks, groves, 
wells and other public charities. He is spoken of as a 
worshipper of Sripati. A copper-plate grant of Srl- 
Ranga-Kaja, feudatory of Aliya Rama-Baja, of Vijaya- 
nagar, dated 16th January 1664, registering a grant on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse, describes SrI-Ranga, as 
the son of Vallabhendra and grand-son of Srl-Ranga-Raja 
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of the family of Mada-Raja, famous for the cons¬ 
truction of tanks, wells, groves and as an expert in the 
art of Government. This grant would seem to be a 
clear forgery, as it puts back SrT-Kanga-Raja, son of 
Vallabhendra, to a date anterior to 15/)4. The lunar 
eclipse mentioned in the grant is also known to have not 
occurred on the date mentioned. In a record from the 
Chamarajnagar countr 3 ^ dated in .1593, we have mention 
of the Hadinad chief Devappa-Gavuda’s son Immadi- 
Rama-Kaja making a grant for the merit of his mother 
Channajiyamma. {E.C, IV, Chamarajnagar 30). A 
Mahanadprabhu, whose name is not known, is referred 
to in a record of the same year, coming from Maddagiri, 
modern Madhugiri, in the Tumkur District. {E.C, XII, 
Maddagiri 21.) A copper-plate grant dated 15th January 
1595, refers to a gift of six villages by one Arasappa- 
Nayaka, chief of Sode. He is evidently a feudatory of 
Venkata in a part of the modern South Canara District- 
The grant was in favour of a guru of Vyasa-Raya 
whose name is not mentioned. {M,A,R. 1925, 21-2, No. 
8). From Mysore comes a record dated in 1598, regis¬ 
tering a grant by Bettada-Chamaraja-Wodeyar for a 
Rixinanuja-Kiita and a Chatra at Belgola. This should be 
the Mysore king of the same name, who began his rule in 
157() A,D. and was the brother of Raja-Wodeyar. Both 
of these recognize the suzerainty of Venkata I. Perhaps 
assignable to the same year, is a grant by Bidyavara 
mahana-dprabhu Mummadi Chikkappa Gauda. He was 
evidently a local chief. A record assignable to about 
1()00 refers to Irnmadi Gauda, the chief of Sugutur, as a 
feudatory of Venkata I, {M.A.R. 1913-14, Para 102). 
He is probably the same person who is referred to as 
Mummadi-Tammaya-Gauda of Sugatur in a grant dated 
in 1008. (jB.C. X Kolar 241). Other records of his are 
dated in 1609 and 1614 (E.G. X Siddlaghatta 5 ; E,C, X, 
Kolar 157.) Another dated in 1()05, mentions another 
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feudatory named Chandrasekhar a-Wodeyar, chief of 
Arakothara. (£?.(7. IV, Chamarajnagar 82), An inscrip¬ 
tion referable to 1(505, mentions Immadi Kadirappa- 
Nayudu as a local chief in the Kolar District, (£',C. X 
Bagepalli 20), In 1605, we have a record of the Hadinadu 
chief Mahaprabhu Nanja-Eaja-Wodeyar, registering a 
grant in the name of his parents. An inscription in 1()0G, 
refers to a grant by the agent of the mahanayakacharya 
Kamagefci Chikkanna-Nayaka, who was evidently a feuda¬ 
tory of Venkata in the Chitaldrug country, {E.G, XI, 
Chitaldrug 80), In the following year, we have a grant 
by Venkatiidri Nayaka, of Belur, another feudatory of 
Venkata. (£7.0. V Belur 145). Another feudatory of his 
referred to in a record assignable to 1609 is Hadappa 
Venkata Nayaka, who is spoken of as the agent of the 
king in it, (£7,0. X, Goribidnur 27). In a record from 
Mudgere, dated in the same ^’^car, we have a reference to 
another feudatory, Bhairasa Wodeyar, son of Vira Bhai- 
rasa Wodeyar, governing the Kalasa Karkala kingdom, 
(£7.0, VI Mudgere 63), From an inscription dated in 
1610, coming from Tirthahalli, it might be inferred that 
one Venkatadri'Nayaka held charge of the Aranya-desa, 
(£7,0. VIII, Tirthahalli 166). A record from the Banga¬ 
lore District, dated in the same year mentions the Avati- 
nad Prabhu Immadi-Bhaire-Gauda and a grant by him for 
the merit of his father. (£7,0, IX, Dodballapur 13, Dodballa- 
pur 49), The Harati chief Immadi-Rangappa-Nayaka is 
mentioned in a record dated in 1612 (£7,0, XII, Sira 84), 
In a grant dated in the same year, the Hadinad chief 
Nanjaraja Wodeyar is again mentioned as making a grant 
(£7.0. IV, Chamarajnagar 135), The nadprabhu Chinna- 
pparasa, of Yelvanhalli, Mulbagal Taluk, is said to have 
built a large tank in 1613 and donated it, with all the 
lands below it, free of all taxes to god Kodandarama at 
the place. (M.A.R^ 1926, 84, No, 93). In 1614, we have 
Baja-Wodeyar of Mysore appearing as a feudatory of 
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Venkata I an<l making a grant of certain villages which 
\eakata had assigned to him as umbali in the Sorinca- 
pataui country. Ill Serin^^apfitaiu I;37j, 

grant seems to have followed within a short time of Raja» 
Wodeyar occupying Seringapatam after expelling from 
it Tirumala II, the Vijayanagar Viceroy in it. In a 
record dated in 1612, Venkatapati Nayanimgaru, the 
Velugoti chief, declares himself a feudatory of Venkata I, 
{Inscriptions of Madras Presidency 11, 1053, No. 36). In 
another record of the identical year, he calls himself “ an 
Arjuna in war,** {Ibid, 246, Atmakur 35). Yachama 
Na 3 ^aka, another powerful feudatory, is referred to in the 
Bdhuldsva-Charitramii, as having received gifts from 
the Sultans of Bijapur, Gdlconda and Ahmadnagar and 
to have been highly esteemed by the people. {Sourcesy 
305-6.) He defeated Davalu-Papa at Uttaramallur. 
This Davalu-Papa has been identified with the Paparaju 
of the Jesuit records of the time, (H, Hcras, The Ara- 
vlda Dynasty, 322; Sources, 305, f.n,). Yachama was a 
devout SrI-Vaishnava and maintained a feeding house, at 
which he fed 300 Brahman pilgrims going to or return¬ 
ing from Tirupati. {Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 219.) He is 
said to have lived on the top of a high hill, encompassed 
with shady forests. (H Heras, The Aravldu Dynastyy 
322, quoting Du Jarric, I, 657.) 

(jobburi Obarajaj'ya was the chief general of the 
period. He has been identified by Mr. Krishna Sastri 
with Oba-raya, described as the brother-in-law of 
Venkata by Barradas. He may be the Oba-raya mentioned 
as the father-in-law of Venkata in the Rdmardjlyajnu 
and the Jesuit letters of the time. (See A,S,I. 1909-10, 
188-9; H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 307.) 


The general peace that prevailed during the latter part 
of the long reign of Venkata I gave ample opportunity 
throughout his realm for literary activity. Though he 
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may not have been, as the Dalavai-Agrahara grant 
suggests, a profound scholar, he was probably learned 
enough to follow the discussions of great teachers and 
professors of religion. The occasionoil remarks let slip by 
the Jesuit Fathers show that he regularly studied, pro¬ 
bably daily, with his religious teachers, and that disputa¬ 
tions of a semi-religious and semi-philosopical character 
were frequently held before him in Sanskrit. (H. Heras, 
The Araindu Dynasty, 491, f,n. 1; and 518, f.n, 1). 
According to Father llicio, Venkata had “disputations on 
God pliilosophy and mathematics with the teachers or 
philosophers every day.’* The Fathers could not join the 
debate, since they understood nothing. Venkata is praised 
as a patron of literary men. The Mangalampad grant 
calls him “a very moon to lotuses, which are scholars.” 
“ lie was,” it adds, “ devoted to the protection of the 
learned.” (Nellore Inscriptions I, 25). The most revered 
teacher and scholar at his court was undoubtedly Tata- 
charya. His full name was Kttur Kumara Tirumala y^'ata- 
charya. He was also known as Lakshmi-Kumara and 
Kotikanyadana. evidently suggesting the countless virgins 
he had given away in marriage to learned Brahmans. In 
one record, lie is called Venkataraya-Tatacharya, the Tata- 
charya whom king Venkata revered. {M.E.R. Para 02, 
App. 13, Nos. 504 and 565 dated in 1001 A.D.). Several 
inscriptions attest to his great influence at Venkata’s 
Court. He was his G^iru and officiated at his coronation. 
The king, in the excess of his .admiration, is said to liave 
offered him his whole kingdom. {Sources, under Prapan- 
ndmritam, 251). He was the manager of the Vaishnava 
temples at Kaiichi and had a number of subordinates 
under him. He is known to have lived in kingly splen¬ 
dour at Kanchi, where a number of inscriptions mention¬ 
ing him have been found on the walls of the Arulala 
Perumal temple. In 1570 A.D., he got the Vimana at 
Tirupati gilded {M.B,R. 1919-20; No. 354 of 1919). Ho 
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weighed himself against gold and silver and used all that 
wealth in the service of God Varadaraja of Kanchi in 
erecting the Kalyanakoti Vimana in gold for the Goddess 
Lakshmi in that famous temple. In one record (No. 475 
of 1919, undated) his gifts for vehicles for the temples, 
jewels for the deities, agraharas for Brahmans, and his 
digging of the tank called the Tatasamudram after him¬ 
self are mentioned in glowing terms. The Kalyanakoti- 
Yiinana was finished about 1614 A.D. (See M.E.B., 
No. 050 of 1919) and was evidently built in emulation of 
the Punyakoti-Vimana set up by kingKrishna-Deva-Raya. 
The latter was repaired by Tatacharya (Ibid, No. 649 of 
1919) and regilded by him as it had got defaced and 
weather-beaten during the course of the century that had 
elapsed since its erection. Finally, there is a record regis¬ 
tering the Hanumad-Vunsatiy a poem of 20 verses com¬ 
posed by him in honour of God Hanuman, whose image 
he set up in the temple on the bank of Tatasamudram tank, 
now known familiarly as the Ayyankulam, dug by him. 
(See M.E.B. 1919-20, Para 51). According to an inscrip¬ 
tion on the tank bund of the Tenneri Tank, Chingleput 
District, it seems it was dug by Tatacharya. (Sewell, Lints 
of A ntiquities, II, 398). He is probably identical with the 
Tiitaya, mentioned in a record dated in 1590 A.D., as the 
grandson of Ettur Tatarya and son of Srinivasa. This 
record registers the grant of a village called Venkatesapura 
in his favour. {M,E.B. 1916-17, App. A, Copper-plate 
No. 8, see also Catalogue of C.~P. grants in Madras Gov- 
ernment Museum^ 54.) The Pra'panndmritmn makes him 
the son of Panchainata-Bhanjanam Tatacharya. His 
forbears had been connected with the spread of Srl- 
Vaishnavism and the family claimed descent from the 
uncle of the great reformer Srl-Kamanuja. (See ante.) 
There is hardly any doubt that he commanded universal 
respect alike for his position and learning. He is called, 
in the Dalavai-Agrahara grant, as “ the ornament of the 
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wise.’* A well known philosophical work of his is 
Sdtvika-hraluna-Vidyd-vildsa. A work of the same name 
in Kannada by Ranga-Eaja, a SrI-Vaishnava poet, who 
lived at the Court of Chikka-Deva-Raja is known. 
(See R. Narasimhacharya, Karndtaka-Kavicharite, II, 
449-50). It is probably based on Tatacharya’s work. 
He also wrote a work called Pdnduranga-mahdtmya 
devoted to the Vishnu temple at Pandharpur in the 
present Bombay Presidency. This work, however, 
should be distinguished from the Telugu work of 
the same name, the author of which was Tcnali 
Ramakrishna-kavi referred to below. The influence of 
Tatacharya was evidently felt even by the Jesuit Fathers 
at the Court of Venkata. One of these, Father Coutinho, 
seems to have entirely misunderstood the great teacher. 
He calls him the famous Guru but stigmatises him in one 
of his letters as “ unworthy of his post because of his 
vices.” It would appear, according to a letter of his 
dated November 11, 1607, that he was specially lacking 
in continence, as ” he had many wives at home,” and is, 
he adds, one of those who swallow camels and shy at 
mosquitoes.” The passage quoted shows that the worthy 
Jesuit priest misunderstood the position of Tatacharya, 
who was not a Sanydsin (the Batin original refers to 
Saniaces) but a householder, who was permitted to marry 
and yet be a guru. The Rev. H. Heras has also missed 
this point and endorsed the harsh judgment of Father 
Coutinho, which seems wholly undeserved. A person 
belonging to the family to which Tatachar belonged, 
and with the status he enjoyed in society, cannot 
have been otherwise than strict and becoming in his 
religious practices and principles. The good use he made 
of his immense wealth and his literary and philosophical 
works show him to have been a person deserving of the 
trust and faith laid in him by Venkata I, who was by no 
means a blind disciple. Himself a strict and virtuous 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 140 
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man in morals, he coaid not have tolerated incontinence 
even in his gum. (See the Mangalampad grant, which 
records of him that he was “indifferent to other men’s 
wives.”) Kgiiru to whom, by the customs Jind notions of 
the country, marriage is allowed—as among Protestant 
Christians—and who is privileged, under the same sanc¬ 
tions, to marry more than one wife, stands entirely on a 
defferent footing from a Sanydsiriy to whom marriage of 
every kind is disallowed. There is scarcely any doubt that 
Tatacharya was universally respected by the people and 
members of his family spread themselves throughout the 
country, both in the Teluga and in the Tamil Districts, 
and spread Vaishnavisin among them with considerable 
zeal and enthusiasm. The Trapanndmritam in a fit of 
poetical exaggeration describes Venkata’s devotion to his 
guru as so great that he surrendered the kingdom to him 
and led a life of retirement, doing service to him like 
Kulasckhara of old. This, of course, is not literally true ; 
it only show’s the extreme regard that Venkata paid to 
his guru. That speaks highly of Venkata, for accord 
ing to Hindu ideas, a guru's word ought to be scrupulously 
regarded by his disciple, though it is equally incumbent 
on the Guru to see that he does not make the disciple’s 
life impossible by inexorable demands on his patience and 
purse. The respect Venkata showed to his guru benefited 
Vaishnavism generally. It attracted people to itself and 
thus Vaishnavism soon spread into almost every part of 
India, south of the Krishna. Members of the Tatacharya’s 
family are found referred to in later inscriptions, both in 
the Tamil and Telugu districts, as gurus and recipients of 
land gifts. {Inscriptions of Madras Presidency I, 607, 
No. 394, dated in 1644; 1, 605, No. 876 dated in 
1742 A.D.) 

Apart from the respect he showed to Tatacharya, poet 
and philosopher, Venkata appears to have encouraged 
Vedic learning and literary pursuits. His very numerous 
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copper-piate grants (see list above) indicate his munificence. 
Thus the Sarjapur plates,dated in 1(501, record the gift of a 
village called Perungolattiiru, renamed Venkatarayapura 
after himself, in Padaividu-nadu, to a Vaishnava scholar 
named Ramaiya, son of Allarya and grandson of Singa- 
raya. {M.A.R, 1919, Para 93). The Mangalampad grant, 
dated 1602-3, records the grant of a village in favour of 
one Srl-Rangartija, a descendant of one Vedantodayana, 
a learned scholar who was an attendant on Rarnaiiujca, 
the Vaishnava teacher. He is described as specia iiy 
learned in the Yajussakha. {Nellore Inscription I, 25 
copper-plate grant No. 6). The Vilapaka grant, dated in 
the same year as the Sarjapur grant, was also in favour 
of a learned scholar who was “ conversant with the 
eighteen Puranas.” {E.I. IV, 272). A copper-plate record, 
dated in 1591 A^D., indicates the patronage extended by 
Venkata I to Brahmans learned in the Vedas and Sdstras. 

1922-23, Para 87; App. A, No. 6). Another 
record of the same kind, dated in 1(H3 A.D., is in favour 
of one Ramakrishna Josya, well versed in Veda, Veddngas, 
Tarka, Smriti and Sitryasiddkdnta. {M.lH.Tt. 1922-23; 
App. A, No. 7). The grant of 1591 A.D., above referred 
to, was in favour of many scholars learned in grammar 
{Sahda-Sdstra) and astronomy {Jyotisha) and was made 
at the request of general Chencha-Bhupa, who was the 
son of the chief Ahdbalesa and Governor of Chandragiri 
and other forts. According to certain stray verses which 
have come down to our own times, Appaya DIkshita, the 
great Saiva philosopher, was patronised by Venkata I. 
(See M.E.lt. 1903-4 Para 25; Sources, 250-1). It is said 
that he wrote his work on Alankara, known as Kuvalayd’- 
nanda, at the request of Venkata I. Appaya Dikshita 
was also honoured by Chinna Bommu Nayaka, who was 
Viceroy at Vellore until its capture by Venkata I. It 
would appear that Chinna Bommu performed with his 
own hands the Kanakabhisheka, the anointing with gold, 
M. or. voii. II. 140*. 
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of Appaya DIkshita in recognition of his great scholarship 
by pouring the gold coins from out of the vessel. {Sources, 
251.) Chinna Bommu’s son was Linga, the donor of the 
Vilapakam grant of Venkata I (1601 A.D.). His capital 
was, as we have seen, taken, by Venkata, and made the 
royal residence. (See ante). An eminent contemporary 
of Ai^paya Dikshita was Sudhlndra^Tlrtha, the then 
of the Sumatindramatha. He was, according to the 
Raghamndravijaya, honoured and respected by 
Venkata I. His head-quarters was Kumbhakonam. His 
kanakdhhishdka was performed by Raghunatha, the 
Nayak at the time of Tanjore. SudhTndra’s disciple 
was Raghavendra-Tirtha, the eminent commentator 
on the Vedas, who was sainted at Mantsala in the 
present'Bcllary District, {^oe Bcllary District Gazetteer, 
Chapter XV, under Mantsala.) Among those converted 
by him to the Madhva faith was the well known Yagna- 
narayana Dikshita, the commentator on the SiUba Siitras 
and the author of the historical poem Sdhityaratndkara 
dealing with the life and times of Raghunatha of Tanjore. 
He was the son of the even more famous Govinda Dikshita, 
minister of Achyuta and Raghunatha, the Nayak rulers of 
Tanjore. He wrote numerous works and is even said to 
have collaborated with Appaya Dikshita in the production 
of some of his works. {Sources, 253). Govinda Dikshita 
himself was not less known as a scholar than as a minister. 
He is said so have been a great authority on the Advaita 
Vedanta and on the Darsanas. Raghunatha, the Tanjore 
Nayaka, was himself, it would ajjpear, a poet and scholar 
and a patron of poets and musicians. About a dozen of 
his works have come down to us. Among the works 
he is said to have written, one called Achyiitardydbhyu- 
day am has not yet been traced. The author of Sdhitya-- 
ratndkara was his student; so also was the poetess 
Ramabhadramba, the talented author of Rdghunathdbhyu- 
dayam, devoted to the history of the reign of Ragunatha 
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himself. His Telugu version of the Bdrndymxa has been 
highly praised for its excellence and has been honoured 
with a translation by Madhuravani, another poetess at his 
court. In his SangltaSudha, a work of merit, he states 
he was a great proficient in music and that he had invented 
some new rdgas. {Sourcen^ 270.) E-vidently Kaghunatha 
was one of the most cultured feudatories of Venkata I. 
He seems to have been as great as a writer as he was a 
warrior. Though Krishnama-Nayaka, the Nayaka of 
Gingee, was not a scholar or a patron of literature, Siirappa 
Nayaka, his predecessor, was the patron of the well known 
poet Katnakheta Srinivasa Dikshita, who dedicated to 
him his di'ama Bhdvandpurushdttama. {Sources, 272.) 
Raghunatha’s conquests and his court have been des¬ 
cribed in vivid colours by a lady poet Ramabhadramba 
in the Bagiindthahhyudaya, which incidently furnishes 
us an account of the part played by Raghunatha in the 
war of succession that followed the death of Venkata I. 
Her poem is well written and is a fine example of what 
a cultured Hindu lady was capable at the beginning 
of the 17th century in the South of India. In the 
colophon to her work, she says she was an expert in 
the arts of Satalekhiui and Samayalckhini, and that 
she was capable of writing the four sorts of poetry in all 
the eight language^ (Sanskrit, Telugu and the six 
Prakrits). She also states that she was installed on the 
throne of Sahitya Sdmrdjya {i.e., declared empress among 
poets) by king Raghunatha, a position for which she 
seems to have been eminently fit. 

In the Mysore country, there flourished during this 
reign many poets, some of them of outstanding merit. 
Most of them were Virasaivas, though there was a sprinkl¬ 
ing of Brahmins and Jains. Verupaksha Pandit, the author 
of the Ghanna-Basava-Purdna was one of these. He 
wrote his work in 1584 A.D. It is composed in a simple and 
popular style and is of grejit value for an intelligent 
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appreciation of Vlrasaivism as a religious cult in the South. 
Tirumala-Bhatta, the author of Siva-Gita, lived at the 
Court of the Keladi Venkatappa Nay aka. Though a 
translation of a piece from the Mahdbhdrata, it is com¬ 
posed in a taking style. Pradhani Tirumalaraya, who was 
theminister of Kaja-Wodeyar, wrote the Karnavrittdnta- 
hatha. The Jain lexicographer Devottama, whose work 
Ndndrtha-Ratndhara deserves to be better known, pro¬ 
bably lived about 1600. But the greatest poet and 
grammarian of the time was the Jain author Bhattaka- 
lanka-Deva, who finished the famous work Karndtaha-^ 
Sabddiiusdsana in 1604. He was a poet at the court of 
Srl-Kanga II and then at that of his successor Venkata I. 
He was an erudite scholar and was well read both in 
Sanskrit and Kannada and his work bears eloquent 
testimony to the depth and range of his learning. He 
has been described by a later writer as a Mahavidvan 
conversant wulh Prakrit, Sanskrit and Magadhi. His 
work is a grammar of the Kannada language and is 
perhaps tho best of its kind dealing with it. A 
notable peculiarity about it is that the Sutras, Vritti and 
Vydhhydna which form the work are in Sanskrit. (See 
on the whole subject of the poets of this period, R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karnataka-Kuvicliante 11, 307-59.) At the 
Imperial Court, Telugu received special attention. Among 
the great poets of the period were Tenali Ramakrishna, 
Matia Ananta, Chinna Narana, Pingali Siirana, and 
Tarigoppula Mallana. Of these, Tenali Ramakrishna 
deserves special notice. His work Pdnduranga-mahdtm- 
yamu is one of great merit. His other work Ghatikachala- 
mahdtmyamu is also one of considerable interest. 
According to tradition, the former is said to have been 
written within the time that the oil in an ordinary lamp- 
stand could be exhausted ! It is also stated that it was 
taken down to tho poet’s dictation by one of the queens 
before the lighted lampstand ! He was known as Vikata- 
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Kavi or the jesting poet. Numerous are the stories told 
even to this day of the wit and humour of this poet 
and the practical jokes he played on certain of his 
brother poets. Collections of these tales are known 
and their wide circulation show's the popular favour 
they enjoy. Whether Tenali llamakrishna was Venkata’s 
Court poet or not is still unsettled; nor indeed is 
his date quite definitely ascertained. As the many hits 
he gave to Tatacharya have come down to our own 
days, it is possible they were contemporaries. How¬ 
ever this may be, his eminence as a poet cannot be 
questioned. He was celebrated as an impromptu versifier 
and an acute critic of other works of his contemporaries. 
(For an account of his impromptu verses, see V. Prabha- 
kara Sastry, Chatupadyamanimanjari, 142-150.) Pingali 
Surana, the author of the Kdlapurnddaya^ Bdghava- 
pdndaviya, Garudapurdna^ and other works, lived at the 
court of Nandyala Krishnaraja, of Gandikota, a cousin of 
Venkatal,and w'as also patronized by Krishnaraja’s brother 
and successor Timmayadeva. His Prahhdoati-Pradyum- 
namu is a work conceived on original lines, being a poem 
not based on Puranic episodes. Surana is reckoned one 
of the most eminent poets known to Telugu literature. 
Another cousin of Venkata I was Koneti TimmarAja. His 
son Koneti Bamaraja accepted the dedication of Sadak- 
shindparinayam. Matla Ananta, whom w^e have seen pre¬ 
viously as a general, was also a great poet. He was the 
author of Kdkuatha-Vijayamu, a work of considerable 
merit, and other works. According to the Sidhout record 
dated in 1005 1915-16, Para 75 ; App. B, No. 564) 

he also built the YellamarAju-Cheruvu, named after his 
father, besides repairing the fort at Sidhout which had 
been captured by his father. The Sidhout inscription 
consists, it is worthy of note, of one Sanskrit, a Slsajndla 
of 20 feet, and a Tetagita in Telugu—all composed pro¬ 
bably by himself. There are some stray Telugu verses 
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in praise of Matla-Kona, Matla-Ananta and Matla-Eaju- 
Tiruvengadanatha. The verse relating to Ananta states 
that no king opposed him in battle without being captured; 
no prince begged for pardon without being protected ; no 
hero who did not ransom himself; and no Vajsir who did 
not bend down and bow in token of submission. (V. Pra- 
bhakara Sastry ChatTipadyamanhnanjari, 65). Tarigop- 
pula Mallanna was another Court poet. He wrote the 
Chandrahhdnu-Charitramu, from which we learn that his 
brother Datta Mantri was a minister of Venkata I. 
{Source.H^ 24). Channarnaraju was another poet of this 
period. He was patronised by Pemmasani-Timma, 
another Minister of Venkata I. {Sources, 241-3). In the 
Madura country, learning was highly appreciated. There 
were, in 1610, according to De Nobili, the Jesuit 
Missionary, over ten thousand students in Madura city, 
learning under private professors the Vedas and the 
Vedanta. (See H. Heras, The Aravldu "Dynasty, 525-8). 
The Jesuit Fathers introduced printing into India about 
1577 and printed the first Tamil book—a summary of 
Christian doctrine—in that year. {Ibid, 580-1). 

A few words may be added about the composers of the 
royal grants of the period. Though the Dynasty changed, 
the chief composers of the Tuluva Dynasty continued in 
the service of the Aravldu Dynasty. The composer of 
the grants of Sadasiva, as we have seen, was Sabhapati. 
His son, Svayambhu, who first comes into notice in con¬ 
nection with a grant dated in 1558 in the time of Achyuta, 
is known as the composer of certain of the grants of 
Tirumala I (Penagaluru and Tumkur grants, EA, XVI, 
237 ; E.C, XII, Tumkur 7). Pie was also responsible for 
the couple of grants of SrI-Rangall (Arivilimangalam and 
Naredupalli grants, E.I, XII, 337 and E.l. XI, 329). His 
brother Kamakuti had a son named Krishnakavi, who 
composed most of the grants of Venkata I, though one 
(the Vilapaka grant, E,l. XII, 187) was composed by a 
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brother of his named Kama. This Kama was responsible 
for the Kallakursi and Utsur grants of Kanga VI. (Nellore 
Inscriptions, 44-5 ; I,A, XIII, 153). A couple of grants 
(the Mangalampad and another dated in 1613, Nellore 
Inscriptions, I, 25 and EJ, XIII, 231) were, however, 
the work of one Chidambarakavi, who describes himself 
as the sister’s son of Sivasiirya, the king of poets. (Nellore 
Inscriptions, I, 26). As the Mangalampad and theVilapaka 
grants agree in the geneologies and the verses in them 
are identical throughout except in a few cases, it is pro¬ 
bable Chidambarakavi was a close relation of Kfima and 
had access to the Official records in his possession. 

In the Kudligi Sringeri-ma^A grant of Venkata I, 
dated in 1586-7 A.D., he is spoken of as having had four 
wives: Venkatamba, Kaghavamba, Ped-Obamamba, and 
Pin-Obamamba. {E,G. VII, Shimoga 83). In the Dalavai- 
Agraharam grant, issued in the same j^ear, in the place 
of Pin-Obamamba, the name Krishnamba appears. 
From this the Kev. H. Heras has drawn the inference that 
in the interval between these two grants, Pin-Obamamba 
should have died and that her place should have been 
taken by Krishnamba. But as he himself admits that 
the Tiruinalapura grant dated in 1589 A.D. (E.C. XII, 
Chiknayakanhalli 39) gives the very four names which 
appear in the Kudligi 8ringeri-maf/i grant of 1586-7 
A.D., this falsifies the inference so completely that it has to 
be given up. So, it has been suggested that Krishnamba 
was perhaps an alternative name of Pin-Obamiimba. 
(H. Heras, The Araiycdu Di/nasty, 495 f,n, 1). This 
is a plausible suggestion, though the more probable 
inference would be that Krishnamba was a fifth wife. 
This ought to be the more so, as the Vilapaka grant dated 
in 1601-2 A.D. i.e., 14 years after the Kudligi Sringeri- 
math grant, mentions the following five:—Venka¬ 
tamba, Kaghavamba, Peda-Obamamba, Krishnamba and 


Domestic 

life. 
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Kondambika. In other words, it mentions the first 
three mentioned by the Kiidligi Sringeri.? 7 ia^//, 
and in the place of Pin-0 bam ainba mentioned by it, 
it has, like the Dalavai-Agraharam grant, Krishnainba 
and finally a fifth name Kondambika. The Mangalampad 
grant of 3 602-3 A.D., repeats the names of the five 
queens mentioned in the Vilapaka grant. Thcjse two 
grants would seem to indicate that Venkata I married 
another wife between the years 1589 and 1601-2 A.D. 
If Krishnainba and Pin-Obainamba are not identical, 
then he should have added a wife in 1586 A.D. Thus 
we come to this conclusion: at the time of the earliest 
grant known, he had four wives; he added one more in 
that year, making in all five queens. Then again, in 
1601-2, he added another queen, bringing up the total to 
six; of which one, Pin-Obarnaraba, finally drops off, 
probably on account of her death, from the grants of 
1601-2 A.D., though she appears for the last time in a 
grant dated in 1589 A.D. She probably died between 
these two dates, 1589 and 1601-2 A.D. In the Rama- 
rdjlyamu, a work which refers to incidents which 
occurred in the reign of Sii-Ranga VI and consequently 
must have been written either during or after his reign, 
(1642-1644 A.D,), the following are mentioned as the 
queens of Venkata :—Venkatamina, Obarnma, (daughter 
of Jillela Ranga-Raja), Krishnamrna, (daughter of Jillcla 
Krishna-Raja) and Kondainma, daughter of Gobbiiri Oba. 
(See Sources, 243). The Obarnma of this poem may, 
perhaps, be identified with Ped-Obamamba of the 
inscriptions. As she is mentioned in the latest grants of 
Venkata, dated in 1601-2 and 1602-3 A.D., she may be 
taken to have lived later than Pin-0bamamba, whose name 
does not appear in them, though it does in the Tirumala- 
pura grant of 1539 A.D., which is the last grant which 
mentions her. But as the Rdmardjlyamu does not mention 
lidghavdmha, she might have died after the Mangalampad 
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grant of 1602-3 A.D., which is the latest, so far, in which 
her name is mentioned. Of these, three appear to ha ve 
survived Venkata and committed sati on his death. 
One of these three was Obamainbika, for she is actually 
mentioned as having ascended the funeral pyre by Floris. 
(Purchas, Ilis Pilgrinies, III, 888). Taking it for granted 
that Pin-Obamarnba and Krishnamba are different 
queens, Venkata should have had six lawfully wedded 
wives. These were :~ Venkatamba, Raghavamba, Ped- 
Obamamba, Pin-Obamamba, Krishnamba and Konda- 
mamba. These names are given in another form in the 
Bamardj%ya77iu^\mt they differ only in the terminal endings 
{AnunaioY ainbikaot amba.) Of these six, Obamamba (or 
Obamma) is stated in the Barnardjtyainu as the daughter 
of Jillelu Ranga-Raja. There is reason to believe that this 
Obamamba is identical with Ped-Obamamba of the 
inscriptions. Pina-Obamarnba, who was also married to 
Venkata 1, was evidently a daughter of Gobbiiri-Oba, 
the first part of her name indicating that she was the 
younger of the two. That Oba had two of his daughters 
married to Venkata, seems to be indicated by the state¬ 
ments of Jesuit writers who visited Venkata’s court in 
1598-9 A.D, As the Rev. H. Heras has pointed out, Du 
Jarric mentions that Venkata “ had married two of his 
(Oba-Raya’s) daughters.” (The Araindu Dynasty^ 496, 
fm. 2 and 8). In that year, according to the Tirumala- 
pura grant, Venkata had four queens, Venkatamba, 
Raghavamba, Peda-Obarnamba and Pin-Obarnamba, the 
identical names w'hich appear in the Kudligi Siingeri- 
maili grant of 1586-7 A.D. As both Raghavamba and 
Pin-0 bamaiiibika are mentioned in the earliest grants, they 
ought to be treated as two different queens and not as one 
as suggested by H. Heras. (Ibid 496). So, these four must 
have been the earliest wedded queens and of the two 
others, Krishnamba became queen after sometime later 
in 1586-7 A.D., while Kondambika, another daughter of 
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Gobburi-Oba was added somewhere about 1601-2. The 
Editor of the Sources of Vijayanagar History and the 
Rev. Henry Heras suggest, (see Sources, Introd. 20 and 
The Aravldu Dynasty, 496) that Venkatamba of the 
lidmardjlyamu and the copper-plate records is identical 
with Bayamina mentioned in Barradas’ letter as the 
daughter of Jaga-Raya. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 
223). It is true “ any lady could be called Bayamma in 
Telugu ” or even in Kannada. But the honorific addi¬ 
tion of Bayi or Bayamma is not usual in connection with 
Telugu names of women. Nor is Venkatdhdyainma, 
which would be the form it would take if Bayamma is 
added to Venkatamma, Amma and Bdyi together being 
meaningless. It is, however, possible that Venkatamma 
belonged to a Kannada speaking family or being the 
senior-most queen—her name being mentioned in all 
grants and in the Ildmardjlyamn being first in the list— 
was commonly known, out of respect, as Bdyavima, 

which would be the equivalent of “ The Lady,*’ “ Her 
Ladyship ” or “ Her Highness.” There arc two other 
ladies referred to as the wives of Venkata by Barradas. 
One of these is described as the sister of Narpa-Rflya 
(Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 225) whose identity is 
unknown. 

The father-in-law of the king, Gobburi-Oba, appears to 
have wielded considei*able influence at his court. (Heras, 
The Aravldu Dyna'^ty, 409-10). This inference seems 
to follow both from inscriptions and from the efesuit 
letters of the time. He was tlie son of (iobbi~iri-Tiru- 
mala, who in 1579 A.D., is recorded in an inscription from 
Kunnattur, in the Chingleput District, to have made a 
gift for the merit of Venkata I. (M,E.R. 1909-10, Para 
56 ; App. B. No. 255). He is also said to have granted two 
villages in 1584 85 A.D. to the Triplicane temple. (A/.B./2. 
1903-4, App. A. 237). He (G-obbiiri-Oba) is also referred to 
in the Triplicane ii^scription of Venkata 1 (M.E.B. 103-4, 
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Para 25; and M,E.B. 1909-10, Para 56; No. 332 of 
1909) as Mahaaiandalesvara Koppuri Obu-Eajayyadeva- 
Maharaju. His identification with Oba (Obala)-Kaya of 
Barradas’ letter was first suggested by Mr. Krishna 
Sastri. {M.E.R. 1909-10, Para 56). But this identifica¬ 
tion seems to require revision. Gobburi-Oba had, it would 
seem from certain Jesuit letters quoted by the Rev. 
Henry Heras, two (or perhaps three) sons. {The Ara^ 
vzdii Dynasty, 498-9). One of these may be the “ Oba- 
Raya,’* who is described Venkata’s “ brother-in-law.” 
Evidently one of Gobburi-Oba’s sons was also called ‘‘ Oba 
(or Obala) Ra 3 ^a ” after himself, which is not uncommon 
in certain Hindu families. (See Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 223; Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 498-9). It 
was to this Oba’s daughter that Chikka-Raya, the putative 
son of Bayamma, was married by Venkata I, (Sewell, A 
Forgotten Empire, 223). Gobburi-Oba, according to 
the Jesuit priests of the period, was all powerful with 
Venkata. His word was obeyed throughout the State. 

A refusal of any officer,” writes Du Jarric, “ would 
have been equivalent to signing his death sentence, such 
was Oba-Raja’s power.” He was treated with marked 
respect by the king and his influence was resented by 
the Dalavai and others. (H. Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty, 499). The suggestion of the Rev. H. Heras 
that his influence declined after 1606 A.D., probably on 
account of Raghavamba’s death, is unfounded, for Ragha- 
vamba, was, as we have seen above, quite different from 
Pin-Obamamba and both are mentioned as queens in the 
earliest grants of Venkata, dated in 1586-7 and 1589 A.D. 
Probably he died in or about 1606 A.D., and so we do not 
hear of him in the Jesuit letters after that year. His son, 
the Oba-Raya of Barradas, because of his sister Obamma, 
became even more powerful after his death, because of 
the great influence queen Obama (identical with Peda- 
Obamambika) wielded on the king. Indeed so great was 
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her influence that Father Laerzio, in a letter dated 25th 
November 1611, says that the “king has handed over 
the Government to one of his wives and a brother of 
hers. These two are by no means friendly towards the 
Fathers, and even less friendly to the Portuguese.*’ 
(H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynantij, 501). Pulicat had 
been granted to her “ for a dowry by the king,*’ wrote 
Hippon, the English captain in the same year (August 
1611), and “ so she at her own pleasure sets a Governor 
or Governess as she pleaseth ” over it. (/iicZ, 501-2). 
Though the Jesuit priests do not give her name but 
call her simply “ the queen,’* Floris actually mentions 
her by name, as Obama. She has been identified with 
Peda-Obarnambika by the Rev. H. Heras. This seems 
correct; but as she was the daughter of Jillela Eanga- 
Eaja it is difficult how she came to be described as the 
sister of Oba-Raya, the son of Gobburi-Oba. The latter 
could not have been “ the brother of hers ’* as mentioned 
by Father Laerzio. Oba-Raya should have become 
powerful on account of his relationship and also probably 
because he was or was soon to become the father of 
Venkata’s putative son (ffiikka-Eaya. This was why he 
became so powerful after the death of his father, in or 
about 1606. Venkata I got his putative son, Chikka- 
Raya, married to Oba-Raya’s daughter, according to 
Barradas, “to satisfy Oba-Eilya, his brother-in-law.” 

Though he had six wedded queens, Venkata I had no 
issue by any of them. His senior queen, Venkatamba, 
anxious to secure the succession, pretended, according to 
the story of Barradas (first made known to the public 
by Mr. Sewell in his A Forgotten Empire, 222-2110) to 
have given birth to a son, who was really a child born to 
a Brahman lady of her apartment. Venkata was evi¬ 
dently aware of the fraud but “ for the love he bore for 
the queen,” also dissembled “ and made him Chikka- 
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Kaya ” or Crown Prince. But “ he never treated him 
as a son, but on the contrary kept him always shut up 
in the Palace at Chandragiri, “ nor ever allowed him 
to go out of it without his especial permission, which 
indeed he never granted except when in company 
with the queen.” When he arrived at his fourteenth 
year, he, however, “ married him to a niece of his, doing 
him much honour so as to satisfy Oba-Raya, his 
brother-in-law.” If he was 14 years at the time of 
his marrige, and if his marriage had been celebrated a 
couple of years before Venkata's death in 1614 A.D., 
then we may have to set down his birth to about 1598 A.D. 
or so, which is also the date suggested by the Rev. H. 
Heras. (The Aravldu Dynasty, 503). If this be so, the 
statement of Queyroz that he was born in Kill A.D. during 
the siege of San Thome by Venkata, seems incorrect, 
{Ibid, 448 and 508, quoting Queyroz, Gonquista de Ceylao, 
309). 

Venkata’s attitude towards his putative son raised 
suspicions in the minds of his nephews as to the succes¬ 
sion. Tirumala II, who had been superceded by 
Venkata, was not personally liked by Venkata. Though 
spoken of by the Jesuit Fathers in their letters dated in 
1600 and 1604 as “ the heir of this kingdom ” and as 
“the Crown Prince,” one of them, writing in 1608, 
states that Venkata did not want either to name or to 
hear anybody talk of Tirumala-” His aversion for him 
was so great that he could not tolerate him even as 
Viceroy at Seringapatarn. Though at one time popular 
and liked by the nobles, his cause was evidently given 
up by them towards the close of Venkata’s reign. By 
then Venkata’s affection for SrT-Ranga III had grown so 
great as to make it plain, in the treatment he accorded 
to him, that he intended him to be the heir. He was 
called Chikka-Raya and was brought up in his own 
Palace, Even Venkatamba, the senior queen, who was 
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partial to her putative son, gave up all hope of securing the 
succession for him on account of the adverse attitude of 
the nobles by about 1599, when probably SrI-Ranga III 
became Crown Prince. So at least Anquetil du Perron 
states. (H. Heras, The Aravtdu Dynasty, 504, fji, 5). 

The last few years of Venkata’s rule were evidently 
marred by domestic intrigues regarding the succession 
and consequent unhappiness, to himself. He is spoken 
of in the Jesuit letters of the years 1007-1013, as ‘‘very 
old ” and as doting at times, with the result that “ those 
who govern the kingdom do always what they like.” 
His death was expected “ at any moment ” in March 
1013 and with it the breaking out of “ dissensions ” in 
regard to the succession. However, his death did not 
occur until about October 1014. As he was about to pass 
away, he confirmed the nomination of SrT-Ranga III as 
his successor. The deathbed scene is thus vividly 
described by Barradas ;— 

“Three days before bis death, the King, leaving aside, as 
I say, this putative son, called for his nephew Chica Raya, in 
presence of several of the nobles of the kingdom, and extended 
towards him his right liand on wliich was the ring of state, 
and put it close to him, so that ho should take it and should 
become his successor in tlie kingdom. With tins the nephew, 
bursting into tears, bogged the King to give it to whom he 
would, and that for himself ho did not desire to bo king, and 
he bent low, weeping at the feet of the old man. The King 
made a sign to those around him that they should raise the 
prince up, and they did so; and they then placed him on the 
King’s right hand, and the King extended his own hand so that 
ho might take the ring. But the prince lifted his hands above 
his head, as if he already had divined how much ill fortune 
the ring would bring him, and bogged the King to pardon him 
if ho wished not to take it. The old man then took the ring and 
held it on the point of his finger, offering it the second time 
to Chica Raya, who by the advice of the captains present 
took it, and placed it on his head and then on his finger, 
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shodding many tears. Then the King sent for his robe, valued 
at 20,00,000 cruzados, the great diamond which was in his 
ear, which was worth more than 6,00,000 cruzados, his ear¬ 
rings, valued at more than 2,00,000, and his great pearls, 
which are of the highest price. All these royal insignia he 
gave to his nephew Chica Eaya as being his successor, and as 
such he was at once proclaimed. While some rejoiced, others 
were displeased.” 

Eeference has been made above to the influence of 
Tatacharya, the giint of Venkata I and the great influ¬ 
ence he wdelded at his court. He was a staunch Srl- 
Vaishnava teacher and writer. He and others like him 
(e.g., his grandson Singaracharya, Tirumala Srmivasa- 
charya, Kandala-Appalacharya, Kandala-Bhavanacharya, 
his son Simivasachiirya, Kandala-Deva-Erijacharya, 
Tallapaka-Tirumalacharya, the great composers and many 
ethers figure during the period as preceptors of the 
chiefs of the period) popularized SrI-Vaishnavisrn and 
made it the catholic religion it has become. With the 
temporary transfer of the capital to Tirupati, after the 
debacle of 1567, and its subsequent location at Penu- 
konda, not far away from it, the importance of Tii’upati 
greatly increased as a religious centre. For long famous 
in SrI-Vaishnava history as a place connected with the 
modern resuscitator of that religion, its importance had 
increased since the days of the powerful Krishna-Deva- 
Eaya and his son-in-law Aliya Rama-Kaja II, whose 
regard for this temple was great. Krishna-Deva’s 
interest in it is attested to by his gifts and by the existence 
of his own statue in it in a deeply reverent attitude. 
Achyuta and Sadasiva were great devotees of the God at 
Tirupati. Their successors of the Aravidii Dynasty 
became greater devotees of this temple. The statues of 
Tirumala and Venkata I at Tirupati and their coins and 
copper-plate grants, show unmistakably their regard for 
this temple, and its famous presiding deity; nay, their 
M. or. VOL. II. 141 
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very names betray their love and reverence for it. 
Venkata’s grants are, indeed, openly declared to have been 
made before god Venkatesa at Tirupati and his signature 
at their foot is “ SrI-Venkatesa ” in Kannada characters. 
Since the days of Saluva-Narasimha I, the maintenance 
of feeding houses for SrT-Vaishnava Brahmans at Tirupati 
had become a royal pleasure, if not duty. The feuda¬ 
tories and the minor chiefs of the Empire followed in the 
wake of the Emperors. The feeding house maintained 
by Velugoti Yachama has been referred to above. The 
feudatories also contributed towards the beautification of 
Tirupati by the construction of temples, gopuraa, mantapas 
and the like. Matla Tiruvengala, for instance, built, as we 
have seen, the gopiira of the Guvindaraja temple at 
Tirupati. Venkata’s own grants to it include one, made 
in 100(1, to provide offerings of rice to the God. 

1920, Para 91). Another record refers to the grant of a 
village to Brahmans, the village being renamed Tirumala- 
mbiimpura. {Catalogue of C.-P. grants in the Madras 
Museum, 54), We have interesting references to the 
great popularity the place enjoyed at about this time and 
to the animated life one saw in it during this period, 
in the letters of the Jesuit Fathers who passed and re¬ 
passed it in their visits to Venkata I at Chandragiri. 
“ The city of Tirupati,” says one of these, dated 20th 
November 1598, “ is very large and beautiful, and on 
account of a temple much venerated and dedicated to 
their Pirmal (Perumal), is for these heathens what Borne 
is to us. Crowds of people from the whole of the East 
flock here with gifts and offerings to pay a visit to the 
temple.” (Purchas, His Pilgrimes, X, 219; see also H. 
Heras, The Araindu Dynasty, 315). 


The^Tmipati probably during this period that the temple 

Sri- received attention at the hands of a literary personage. 

was Venkatarya, son of Krishnaraja, who wrote the 


Malidtmya. 
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Venkatesvara Mahdtmya, in glorification of the shrine 
and its deity. His work is mostly legendary, but con¬ 
tains crumbs of historical detail which deserve 
careful sifting. According to the legend as narrated in 
the work, the Tirupati Hill was originally part, or 
mythologically, the son of Meru, named Venkatachala, 
or the Venkata mountain. Sesha, the great serpent, and 
Vayu, the God of wind, disputing pre-eminence, tried 
their strength upon this mountain, when Vayu blew it 
to the Deccan along with Sesha, who had coiled himself 
round it to keep it firm. After the recovery of the 
Vedas by Vishnu as Varaha, (hence perhaps the Varaha 
seal of the 4th Dynasty of the Vijayanagar Kings), he 
found Sesha engaged in devotion on the mountain, and 
at his request consented to reside there, bringing the 
Krldachaia or mountain of pleasure, and the different 
sacred reservoirs from his Vaikunta, his own heavenly 
abode,—hence the different holy spots at this place are 
termed Seshachala, Kridachala, Varahatlrtha, Svami 
Pushkarani, etc. Afterwards, at the request of the Gods, 
who complained of the fatigue of seeking him in all parts 
of the universe, Vishnu consented to remain here with 
Liakshrai, or as SrI-mvasa, or the abode of SrT, or Srl- 
Svami, the lord of SrT. Amongst the pilgrims, was, it is 
said, Dasaratha, who obtained sons, Bama and his 
brothers, by worshipping here, and Kartikeya, who 
expiated here the sin he incurred by killing Taraka. 
The first temples were, it is narrated, built by Tondaman 
Chakravarti in the beginning of the Kali age, and the 
annual ceremonies were then instituted. Vishnu having 
sent his sword and discus to assist his brother-in-law 
Vasu, whose sister, an incarnation of Lakshmi, the 
daughter of Ankusa-Baja, he had fallen in love with and 
married, he became confounded with Siva, until the time 
of Bamanuja, when the temple at Tirupati was once 
more made a Vaishnava shrine by that teacher. In 
M. or. von. II. 141^ 
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order to effect this transforwation, he is said to have 
agreed with the Saivas to leave in the temple, a conch 
and a discus and a trideni and a small drum, and the 
temple being dosed for a night, it was found, on being 
rc-opencd, that the image had assumed the two former, 
z.e., the insignia of Vishnu. The great temple is said to 
have been built by a Yadava prince, about 1048 A.D. 
and the later Cliiila princes, and the sovereigns of Viiaya- 
nagar are recorded as among its chief benefactors. They 
are said to have constructed an infinite number of tem¬ 
ples, pavilions, shrines, choultries and reservoirs on the 
hills, in the vicinity of the temple. All these are objects 
of great veneration, and a numerous pilgrimage. Vishnu 
is said to be worshipped here under five forms—Srl- 
Venkatachala])ati, which is the principal; Malaiyappa (or 
Utsava-niurti) the diety taken in procession on ceremo¬ 
nial occasions; Srinivasa, a recumbent figure, highly 
popular with the masses; Kolavubari, who is supposed 
to preside over the daily occurrence ; and Venkatesvara, 
who is brought out once a year on the Kausika Dvadasi 
day. Besides the daily ceremonials, there are several 
occasional observances held during the year. The 
resort of pilgrims is most numerous at the period of 
the Dasara, which usually comes off between September 
and October. (See Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, 
254-55). 


Such is the story told in the Mahatmya. It does 
seem to contain a few historical truths. Thus the 
founding of the first temples on the Hill are attributed 
to Tondaman Chakravarti. Evidently the reference is to 
a Pallava king or kings, from whom have descended the 
present day Tondaman kings. As a matter of fact, 
there has been discovered at the ancient temple at Tiru- 
chchanur (popularly known as Chiratfinur), not far away 
from the Tirupati Hill, a detached stone built into the 
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floor, at its entrance, with a record dated in the 51st year 
of the Ganga-Pallava king Vijaya-Danti-Vikramaraja. It 
registers the gift of a lamp by one Ulaya-Pcrumanar to 
the shrine of Tiruvilangoyil in Tiruchchogunnr in 
Kudjxvfir-nadii, a sub-division of Tiriivadilkottam. {M.E.R. 
1904, App. B. No. 202 of 1904). As Mr. Venkayya 
has stated that the initial date of Dantivikrama- 
varman takes us roughly to 700 A.D., the record of his 
51st year would mean 81 I A.D. A record of his grand¬ 
son Nripatiinga has been found at Kenigunta, not far 
away from Tiruchchanur, while another of his son 
Nandivikrainavarman has been found at Tiruvallam. 
{M.EM. 1904, Para 18). These records would go to show 
that this part of the country was in the effective possession 
of the Gaoga-Pallavas in the 8th and 9th centuries A.D., 
to which at least the Tiruchchanur temple goes back. 
Tiruchchdginfir is called Tiruchchdganur in certain later 
records, while the form Tiruchdginiir is also known. 
These forms of the names of the place do not appear to 
confirm the tradition that connect it with the sage Suka 
but seem to justify the statement that the original shrine 
here was that of Chokkanatha or Siindara-ra.ja Perumal, 
whose temples were pulled down about 1 fiOO A.D. or so and 
to which the records cjnoted herein belonged. Apparently 
the place possessed both a Siva and Vishnu temple, the 
latter being the Chokkanatha shrine, and the former, 
being the Tiruvilangoyil, in favour of which the gift 
above mentioned was recorded. Mr. Venkayya, however, 
has taken a different view and has identified the temple 
pulled down as that of Ilangoyil, “ the house of the young 
king ’’ or the shrine of Subrahmanya and has nothing 
to say as to how the temple came to be called Sundara- 
raja Perumal. (AZ.£7.7^. ISfOl, Para 10.) Thus there 
seems to be some justification for supposing that the 
temple pulled down had shrines, for both Vishnu and Siva. 
That Mr. Venkayya felt a doubt in the matter as to 
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whether there was only one “ Shrine " at the place is 
evident from the following remark of his:—“ The temple 
or at least the shrine which has been pulled down was 
apparently known in ancient times as Ilangoyil.” He then 
adds;—“ In one of the Tanjore inscriptions of the Chola 
king Rajaraja (S.I.l. II, No. 66) reference is made several 
times to the Tiruvilangoyil temple at Kadambur. Here 
there is nothing to prove absolutely whether Tiruvilan¬ 
goyil was a Saiva or a Vaishnava temple. The Tamil 
work Periyapurd7iam, which gives an account of the 
sixty-three devotees of Siva, mentions the Ilangoyil at 
Miyachchur, which must be Saiva. Again, in the 
Nallur grant of the Vijayanagar king Harihara II, pub¬ 
lished by me {E,T. Ill, 12(3, verse:24), Yalangovil, 
which is a popular form of Ilangovil, occurs as the name 
of a Siva temple. The word Ilangoyil means ‘ The house 
of the young king ’ and may be taken to denote a shrine 
of Subrahmanya. Thus there is reason to suppose that 
the shrine in the Tiruchchannr temple which has been 
pulled down was originally called Ilangoyil, and was 
therefore Saiva. From the earliest hitherto discovered 
inscription of the place (No. 262 of 1904, above referred 
to), it appears that this shrine was built as an 
accompaniment of the temple at Tiriipati, known at the 
time as Tiruvengadanatha-Perumanadigal. Perhaps this 
can be taken to support the popular belief that the deity 
at Tirumala was originally Siva. This suggestion has 
been hotly disputed. (See Inscriptions of Madras Presi- 
deploy, I. 471, under 'Tirlicitchanur). As has been 
remarked above, there might have been two shrines at 
this place, one dedicated to Vishnu and another to Siva. 
Though this might have been so, the Venkatesvara 
Mahdtmya itself would seem to suggest th<at Vishnu 
usurped the temple on the Hill when it states that he 
married the sister of Vasu, who had been born as the 
daughter of Ankusa-Kaja and became confounded with 
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Siva until the time of Ramanuja, The Ankusa-Baja 
referred to here is evidently some Chera king, for the 
Cheras had the Ankusa for their symbol (when the Chera 
king Ravivarman Kulasekhara conquered the P tody a 
king Siindara-Ptodya, who ruled between 1276-1290 
A.D., he marked his records with the figure of a fish^ the 
emblem of the Pandyas, surmounted by an ankusa, which 
was his own symbol). (See M.EM, 1911; Para 40, App. 
C. Nos. 33 and 34). Evidently he was a Vaishnava 
king. The conversion of the temple from that of Siva to 
one of Vishnu is attributed in the Mahdtinya, through 
the intervention of Ramtouja, to the fulfilment of a 
divine desire to that effect. Probably this Vaishnava 
appropriation occurred when the Yadava prince, referred 
to in the Mdhdtmya, rebuilt the temple in 1048 A.D. 
This Yadava prince is probably Vira-Narasimha Yada- 
varaya, who is referred to as a feudatory in the ins¬ 
criptions of the Chola kings Kulottunga and Raja-Raja III. 
There were two chiefs of this name, one was Tiruka- 
iatti-Deva, and another, his son Vira-Narasimha-Deva. 
Both claim descent from the Eastern Chalukya family. 
An inscription of the 34th year of Vira-Narasimha is in 
the Venkatesa temple on the Tirupati Hill. This 
temple was rebuilt by him in his 40th year. (E.I. VII, 
25). Another record of his son Tiruvengadanatha 
Yadavaraja, dated in his 8th year, is also to bo seen on 
the Tirupati temple.’ (See ante under Gkolas, Kulottun- 
ga-Ch(5la III; also M,E.B, 1889, Nos. 58, 01 and 71 of 
1889; and 714 of 1904 for inscriptions of VTra-Nara- 
simha Yadava-Raya; and M.E.R, 1903, No. 173, 181-2, 
191, 190 for those of Tirukalatti-Deva). As a number 
of records of Tiriikalatti-Deva come from the Kalahasti 
temple, his agnomen Tirukdlatti should perhaps be taken 
to indicate his or his family connection with Kalahasti. 
The record of his son Vira-Narasimha Yiidavaraya 
at Tirupati shows that he was a contemparary of 
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Kulottunga III, who ruled between 1178 and 1218 A.D. 
and the rebuilding should have taken place about the close 
of the 12th century A.D. At the rebuilding of the temple, 
a number of the old records of the earlier Chola kings— 
of the days of Raja-Eaja and llajendra-ChOla—were 
replaced by modern and faulty copies. {M.E.R, 1889 
April Para 8 and Appendix). The date as given in the 
Malidtmija (/./»., 1048) seems too early by more than a 
century. The further statement in it that Chola and 
Vijayanagar kings endowed it and added to its buildings 
is also fully confirmed by the numerous inscriptions 
found in it showing benefactions from the days of Efija- 
Eaja, Eajendra-Chola, Kulottunga I, Sriluva-Narasimha, 
Krishna-Deva-Eaya and others, some of whom have not 
yet been identified. (See Inscriptions of Madras Presi¬ 
dency, I, 472-47*5 No. 9 A to 21). It would thus seem 
that the Mahdtviya is not far wrong in its statements, 
though it is overladen with legendary matter. Venkatarya, 
the author of the Purdna, had evidently some data 
before him before he composed it. His work has been 
a great favourite and is religiously read and expounded 
to large audiences to this date during the ten days of the 
Dasara festival in Southern India. It has thus been 
able to spread the name and fame of the God at Tirupati 
all over the countj*y and helped to make it more popular 
than ever. 
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Anotlier important Vaishnavite centre of the period 
was Ahobalam in the Kurnool District. A number of 
records register gifts to this temple between 1*58*5 and 
1609 A.D. (M.Fj.R, 191*5, Para 5*8). A record dated in 
1617 A.D., dated in the reign of Venkata I (this is one 
of those which refers to Venkata as the reigning king, 
though he was dead in 1614 A.D.,owing to the civil dissen¬ 
sions of the period and the uncertainty that prevailed as 
to the kingship), refers to one Gangapa-Nayaka, as the 
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governor of SrTgiri-Maiidala. In Krishna-Deva-Baya's 
time, Snsailara was the head-quarters of a Governor. 
After the reverse sustained in 15G5 A.D., and the advance 
of the Muhammadans, the head-quarters was shifted to 
Venkatagiri-nagara, modern Venkatadripalem, just on 
the border of the jungle. In the temple of Chennake.sava 
at this place, Venkatadripalem appears as a more 
important place than now. Its ruins of tanks, etc., also 
testify to its former greatness. The temple of Chenna- 
kesava (called Chennaraya in the records) was buiit by 
Gangapa and provided for by him by the grant of certain 
villages in the Dupati-Sima. (M.E.R. 1923-24, Para 54 ; 
App. B. No. 424 of 1923). The founding of a Vishnu 
temple on the way up to the great Srisailagiri shows the 
tendencies of the times. Wherever the influence of 
Vijayanagar kings of this period spread, there,Srl-Vaishna- 
vism was sure to get a foothold. With the growth of 
SrI-Vaishnavism, the deification of its founder was 
continuing. Thus a record dated in 1602-3 A.D., found 
in the Perumal temple at Madura, refers to the temple 
of Bhashyakara that had evidently been built at it. 
{M,E.R. 1907-8; Para 82 ; App. B. No. 607 of 1907 dated 
in 1601-2; App. C. No, 36 of 1908 dated 1602-3). As 
before remarked, shrines in honour of the great teacher 
and commentator became very common during the period 
of AravTdu Dynasty, thus attesting to the great popularity 
SrT-Vaishnavism enjoyed at the time. Indeed, it might 
be said that in the reign of Venkata I SrI-Vaishnavism 
reached its high water-mark in South India. 

It was during such a period, when SrT-Vaishnavism 
was throughout Southern India at the height of its power 
and influence, that the first serious attempt to spread the 
Christian gospel was made. A more inopportune period 
could not well be conceived of. Xavier reached India in 
1538 A D., when Achyuta-Deva-Kaya was the king. 
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The settlement of St. Thome had been founded sixteen 
years before his arrival. He passed through San Thome 
in 1545, when Sadasiva had been reigning for two years. 
About the end of 1538, or the beginning of 1534, the 
Paravas on the Fisheries Coast were being oppressed by 
the Muhammadans and the Nayak of Madura would or 
could not help them. The Paravas got into touch with 
the Portuguese at Cochin. There they were well received 
by Dr. Pero Vaz de Amaral, the Portuguese captain, 
who promised to take up arms against the Muhamma¬ 
dans and to take the Paravas under the protection of the 
Portuguese nation on condition of their all becoming 
Christians. They agreed to this proposal and they were 
shortly after baptized. (See H. Heras, The Aravldu 
Dynasty^ 119 and authorities quoted therein). Thus, 
there were already Christians in the South before Xavier 
even reached India. {Ibid, 151 3). In the reign of 

Venkata I, about 1G06 A.D., a bold attempt was made by 
Robert De Nobili to convert high class Hindus at the 
very capital of the Nayak king of Madura. Joining the 
Society of Jesus in 1 597, in the 19th year of his age, he 
reached Groa in 1(305. He was posted to Madura in 1606. 
Starting with the idea that the people of this country 
were “ rich and brave in war ” but have “ no knowledge 
of the true God,” he adopted the customs of the people 
of the country and donned the robe of a Sanydsin, lived 
like a high class Brahman, undergoing physical difficul¬ 
ties of no ordinary kind. He even declared himself a 
Brahman and admitted none but Brahmans into his 
service. He learnt Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu. He 
had the prescience to see that he should not attack the 
Gods the people worshipped, if he desired to win them 
over to his faith. He tried the more noble method of 
securing first their esteem and affection and then placing 
before them the truth of his own religion. But he failed 
—and failed to the last degree. Though he laboured on 
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till 1660, well into the reign of Venkata II, the Vijaya- 
nagar king, and Tirumala-Nayak, king of Madura, he 
achieved not the ambition of his life. The high class 
people would not touch him and he would not give up 
his methods, though he tried them with a rare persis¬ 
tency for 56 years of the best part of his life-time. It 
has been suggested that his failure was due to internal 
opposition, the opposition of a brother missionary (Father 
Fernandez) who objected to the very fundamentals of 
De Nobili’s methods as cutting at the root of Christia¬ 
nity. (See Sathyanatha Aiyar, Ndyaks of Madura, 107). 
There may be some truth in this suggestion. But the 
true cause lay deeper. It was the strength, the vitality 
and the ever absorbing character of the great religion, 
De Nobili, in the guise of a Brahman Guru from Rome, 
sought to attack. At the time we are writing of, that 
religion had been presented to the people in the catholic 
form of Sri-Vaishnavism, which properly understood, 
knows, in actual practice, no distinction between man 
and man in the eyes of God. And what is more, it had 
been accepted and had spread and was spreading through¬ 
out the South. It was suited to the soil, to the people 
and to the conditions prevailing in the country and 
against it Christianity which readily levels down but 
does not as readily help to level up, and which to the 
Hindu mind, as a religion, is philosophically unsatisfying 
and socially unedifying, could not have even a chance. 
With his death in 1660, De Nobili’s methods, earnest 
but spectacular, died a natural death ! Nobody has 
revived them for the sacrifice it requires is truly great 
without any compensating advantanges. 

Venkata died “three days” after the “proclamation” 
of Sri-Ranga III and six days after his re-nomination on 
his deathbed. The exact date of his death has been 
fixed from the writings of Floris and Du Perron some- 
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where about the middle of October 1()14. (H. Heras, 

The Araindii Dynafity, 507-8). According to Barradas, 
Venkata was sixty-seven years old when he died. The 
place of his death is not known definitely, though it is 
just possible he died at Vellore, where he was latterly 
staying. {Ibid). Barradas thus describes briefly but 
graphically the sati performed by his three queens:— 

“ Throe days later the kin^ died at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Ilis body was burned in his own garden with sweet- 
scented woods, sandal, aloes, and such like; and immediately 
afterwards three queens burned themselves, one of whom was 
of the same ago as the king, and the other two aged thirty-five 
years. They showed groat courage. They wont forth riclily 
dressed with many jewels and gold ornaments and precious 
stones, and arriving at the funeral pyre they divided theses 
giving some to thenr relatives, some to the Brahmans to offer 
prayers for them, and throwing some to be scrambled for by 
the people. Tlien they took leave of all, mounted on to a 
lofty place, and threw themselves into the middle of the tiro, 
which was very gi'eat. Thus they passed into eternity.” 

According to Kloris, one of the three queens referred 
to above was Obamma (Peda-Obamambika) the queen of 
Pulicat. (Purchcis, His Vihjrimes, III, 8‘d8). 
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Though he really died, as above mentioned, in October 
1()14 A.D., there are a few inscriptions which though 
dated after 1()14 A.D. mention Venkata I as still the 
ruling sovereign. Thus there is a record from T.-Nara- 
sipur dated in ^aka 1587, Rdkshasa, or 1(315 A.D., in the 
reign of Venkata I, registering a grant by Raja-Wodeyar 
of Mysore. {E.C. Ill, T.-Narasipur IIG). Similarly 
another which comes from Challakere, also dated in 1(315 
A.D., in which he is mentioned as still ruling over the 
Empire. (E.C. XI, Challakere 25.) A third comes from 
the North Arcot District, dated in Saka 158H, Nala, or 
A.D. 1()1(3. (M.E.B. 1920-21, Para 54; App. B. No. 112 
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of 1921). This record has been wrongly attributed in 
this report to Venkata II, who did not begin to reign 
before 1630 A.D. Two records from Atmakiir, also 
dated in 1616 A.D., mention Venkata I as the ruling 
king. {Ncllore Jnscriptiom, II, 196; Inscriptions of Madras 
Presidency, II, 1079, No. 263). Finally there is a record 
dated in 1()17-18 A.D., the latest known for Venkata I, 
which also comes from Nellore. It records a private grant 
and describes Venkata as still seated on his diamond 
throne, ruling the earth. (Nellore Inscriptions, I, 454f 
Gudur 112). All these records do not, as a matter of fact, 
belong to the reign of Venkata I. They appear to be 
dated in his reign owing to the uncertainty created by 
the civil war that broke out after his death. In accord¬ 
ance with well established practice, grants were, during 
periods of civil strife, recorded in the name of the 
sovereign last known to have actually ruled the Empire. 

Venkata I undoubtedly proved himself a great and 
beneficient ruler. He was perhaps the greatest of his 
dynasty. He was energetic, active and intrepid in the 
affairs of State. The manner in which he suppressed 
Muhammadan invasions and regained the lost territories 
marks him out as a born ruler of men. He was a wise 
diplomat as well. His fame had spread far and wide and 
his friendship and alliance w^as sought, in the hour of his 
need, by the Sultan of Bijapur as much as by the Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy at Goa against the imperialistic designs of 
Akbar. He seems to have restored the greatness of the 
Empire as it was in its palmiest days—a century before— 
when the great Krishna-Deva-Raya ruled. Like Krishna- 
Deva, he befriended the Portuguese, and incidentally 
learnt what he could from them ; like him, he was for keep¬ 
ing the invaders at bay; and like him, again, he was for 
keeping a magnificient court, at which poets and religious 
teachers vied with each other in philosophical and other 
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disputations. He was tolerant to a degree and the almost 
brotherly feeling he showed towards the foreign priests 
and painters and the active personal interest he evinced 
in their religious discourses and work indicate the breadth 
of his outlook and the culture which he possessed. 
Though an ardent Vaishnavite and devout as a disciple of 
his guru Tfitacharya, he would not yield to him in his 
crude criticism of Christian teaching or cruder objections 
to Christian artistic productions. The answer he gave 
to learned Brahmans who questioned as to a panel of 
Christian pictures he hung in his study was characteristic 
of him. “ This carpet on which I am sitting, and you 
also,” he said by way of mild rebuke, “ comes from their 
country. If we are nevertheless sitting on it, why can¬ 
not that painting be there ? Did not this velvet cap you 
have on your head come from their country too ? ” 
(H. Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty, 491, quoting from 
Coutinho’s letter dated 11th November 1007). His 
bounty, generosity and kindliness of disposition are testified 
to in numerous inscriptional records and in the writings of 
the Jesuit Fathers. The Italian painter Fontebona des¬ 
cribes him as a “ lord of great authority, prudence and 
understanding, as much as any European.” {Ibid, 509, 
quoting from Fontcbona’s letter dated 11th November 
1607). As to his generosity, while one of his copper¬ 
plate grants states that “ he was a wishing tree to the 
poor” and “a munificent giver like Kubera,” Father 
Coutinho characterises him as “very liberal.” His 
numerous grants confirm this trait in his character while 
the actual instances quoted by the Jesuit priests at his 
court show that by instinct he was charitable and kindly 
towards those frequenting his court or working under him. 
Nothing brings home this better than his affection for and 
the treatment of the Italian Hay brother, Fonetebona. 
He was, besides, a discriminating patron of literature 
and art. The close interest he evinced in the work of the 
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European painters shows that he was endowed with a sense 
of the beautiful that was, probably, unique in his times. 

The Rev, H. Heras has, in the full length portrait he 
has drawn of Venkata I, pointed to three notable flaws 
in his character. The first of these is the part he took 
in the murder of Sadasiva-Raya, which he sets down to 
him. The second is his practicsil handing over of the 
Government to his queen Obamambika during the clos¬ 
ing years of his life, which, in his opinion, opened the 
way for the revolution that followed his death. And the 
third is his discarding of Tirumala II, whom the nobles 
and feudatories desired to be king, and his nomination of 
SrT-Eanga III in his place. Whatever its object, it was 
never realized, nor did it even give general satisfaction. 
As Barradas pithily sums it up, “ while some rejoiced, 
others were displeased.” The anticipated civil war broke 
out and hastened the break up of the Empire. Venkata 
was directly, though unintentionally, responsible for this 
sad result. He would seem to have re-built the lost 
Empire only to lose it again. 

The criticism seems, on a closer e.xamination of facts, 
to be somewhat overdrawn, if not exactly harsh. While 
no defence whatsoever is possible for the part Venkata 
evidently played in the assassination of King Sadasiva- 
Raya, so long as there is any doubt as to its actual perpet¬ 
rators, Venkata I, who certainly did not immediately 
benefit from it, cannot bo held responsible for it. His 
alleged retirement from Government comes mainly from 
Portuguese sources, and their statement, though made 
by them without reservation, has to be taken cum grano 
sails. They had their own grievancf3S against the queen, 
who had allowed the Dutch a footing at Pulicat. 
Venkata’s part in this matter is not open to criticism. 
Nor is the queen’s either, for the position taken by her 
was that of the now familiar “open door” in matters of 
trade. The Portuguese desired an exclusive monopoly 
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of it but their case was weak from every point of view. 
Venkata and the queen stoutly refused admission to the 
Knglish also at Pulicat. This shows that their objec¬ 
tion Avas based on principle and policy and not mere love 
of lucre. The chagrin felt by the Portuguese at the 
queen (Obamamba) in this affair was great and their 
descriptions of her and the king appear to have been 
coloured by ill-feeling, which they could not well disclose 
though they actually felt it. The Jesuit Fathers also 
seem to have felt poignantly the tenacity with which the 
king stuck to the queen in this and other matters. 
Venkata was evidently a strong and well disciplined 
king, who, while he was kind, courteous, and generous 
to a degree, could afford to stick to his decisions, once 
they W’ere justly taken, and not budge from them for any 
reason whatever. Finally, as to his predilection for Srl- 
Kanga III which, in the opinion of the liev. H. Heras, 
led directly to the civil war which followed Venkata’s 
death, he suggests that its real object was “to place 
the putative son of Venkata on the throne,” evidently by 
the circuitous route of inviting trouble on Srl-Ranga III 
through a civil war. This was nothing less than the 
planning of the civil war by Venkata himself. This 
suggestion seems wholly unjust and certainly gratuitous. 
Venkata’s love and affection for Srl-Ranga III was real, 
not dissembled. His dislike for Tirumala was equally real; 
not assumed. Tirumala was out of the question in 1614 
A.I>., when he would have been nearing sixty. Srl-Ranga 
had been brought up by Venkata under his paternal eye to 
succeed him. He had had training, example and good¬ 
will. Probably he had education as well. If he did not 
prove a good king or could not even reign for a while, 
the causes for that are not far to seek. His life was cast 
in difficult times and he was unable to fight the tremen¬ 
dous odds against him. That cannot be a reason for any 
adverse comment on Venkata himself for his selection of 
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Srl-Ranga III. It was a case of quo Fata vacant 
(whither the Pates call). 

Certain of his records describe Venkata I as one 
possessed of great personal beauty. Thus the Manga- 
lampad grant states that his “ cheeks resembled the 
moon and that he “ eclipsed the God of love in beauty.’* 
{Nellore Inficrijitions, I, 33, verse 35), Kev, H, Heras 
quotes Father Du Jarric to confirm this description, 
^‘The king,” he says “is quite handsome, although a 
little dark; his eyes are big; he is of medium size, but 
his limbs are in good proportion; he dresses quite nicely, 
and shows always a special regard for royal majesty 
mingled with a charming plainness of manner,** This 
description seems to be borne out by his statue in Tiru- 
pati temple. This statue is to be seen to the left of the 
qdpura of the Venkatesvara temple, on the Tirupati 
Hill. (M.E.R. 1904, Para 9; see also A.8J. 1909-10 
Plate LXXVI for a lithotype reproduction of this statue). 

SrI-Ranga-Raya III, nephew of Venkata I, next 
succeeded to the thone. He was the second son of 
Rama-Raja III, and younger brother of Tirumala II, the 
Seringapatam Viceroy. He was, as we have seen above, 
nominated to the throne by Venkata I on his death. He 
was known as Chikka-Raya, as he had been chosen as 
crown-prince, perhaps some years prior to the death of 
Venkata I. His adoption, his crowning as Yitvardja and 
his being known as Chikka-Raya are mentioned not only 
by Barradas but also in the Rdmardjlyamu, (See Sources, 
244). According to the same poem, he was married to 
Obamina, daughter of Jillela-Narasimha. (Ibid.) A lithic 
inscription dated in Saka 1521 or 1599-1600 A.D., which 
comes from Krishnasagara, in Kunigal taluk, Tumkur 
District, gives him the full Imperial titles, and states that 
he had been “ for long ruling the Empire of the Earth.** 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 142 
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{E.C. Xir, Kunigal 12). As Venkata was still alive in 
1599-1600, Srl-Ranga could only have ruled as crown 
prince in the Kunigal country. As we have seen, in the 
time of the first three dynasties, the Sira and the Kunigal 
countries were ruled by a prince of the Royal family, it is 
possible that the custom was followed even during the 
time of the fourth dynasty. It is only on some such basis 
that we could understand this record. If he was ruling as 
crown-prince in 1599-1600 A.D., in the Kunigal country, 
it stands to reason that his nomination as Chikka-Raya 
had already been decided upon more or less formally 
by Venkata I. The attempts of Tirumala II to regain 
his uncle’s good-will, through the good offices of the 
Jesuit missionaries at Chandragiri, made in 1600 and 
1606 A.IX, seem also to confirm that about 1600 A.D.^ 
Srl-Ranga had been made or was about to be made 
Chikka-Raya and allowed a share (probably as co-ruler) 
in the Government of tbe Empire. The Krishnasagara 
record of 1599-1600 A.D., from the full imperial titles 
given to him, shows that the position was altering in Sri- 
Ranga’s favour, to the detriment of Tirumala II, his 
elder brother. The putative son of Venkata I was also 
known as Chikka-Raya, a name evidently given to him 
by Venkata I to please his queen Bayarnma, identified 
with his chief queen Venkatamraa. (Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, *223). The latter was, as will be seen presently, 
raised to the throne by his uncle Jaga-Raya. The object 
of the Civil war referred to below was to raise this young 
man to the throne in the place of SrT-Ranga III, whom, 
as we have seen, Venkata 1 had, on his deathbed, himself 
personally selected to succeed him. 

Srl-Ranga III was obviously most unfitted to be king^ 
Though he had been brought up under the eye of his 
great uncle Venkata, he had neither capacity nor daring 
nor even understanding enough to discern the minds of 
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those around him. He was most ill-fated to rule over 
the Empire which Venkata had so laboriously re-establi¬ 
shed and administered, for over a quarter of a century. 
He did not vindicate the justice of his uncle’s choice, and 
he failed most miserably even to retain his position. 
What is worse, he handed back the throne at the first 
asault on him, even without striking a blow. But for the 
imbecility he exhibited, he should have been a successful 
ruler. He had a peaceful Empire, a large and powerful 
party in his favour and he was in possession of the throne. 
Nothing more would have been required or desired by 
one possessing some real ability to make good his king- 
ship. That he failed in his task is no wonder; it speaks 
ill of him and not of Venkata, who chose him for the 
throne. Nor can the nobles or the feudatories be 
blamed for what happened to him because some of them 
made his cause their own and fought for it. The resto¬ 
ration of the sovereignty to his son Barna-Deva IV was 
entirely their work and to them the credit of it is entirely 
duo. 

It was this want of capacity and discernment that 
proved the proximate causes of the Civil War that 
commenced immediately SrT-Banga began his reign. 
The first part of the story which ended in his vacating 
the throne and the fort (of Vellore evidently) w^here he 
was residing after his accession, is thus graphically told by 
Father Barradas, in a letter he wrote on the 12th 
December 1616, about two years after the incidents 
related in it took place :— 

** Then the new king began to rule, compelling some of the 
captains to leave the fortress, but keeping others by his side ; 
and all came there to offer their allegiance except three. These 
were Jaga Eaya, who has six hundred thousand cruzados of 
revenue and puts twenty thousand men in the field; Tima 
Naique, who has four hundred thousand cruzados of revenue 
M. or. VOL. II. 142*. 
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and keeps up an army of twelve thousand men; and Maca 
Eaya, who has a revenue of two hundred thousand cruzados 
and musters six thousand men. They swore never to do homage 
to the new king, but, on the contrary, to raise in his place the 
putative son of the dead king, the nephew of Jaga Eaya, who 
was the chief of this conspiracy. In a few days there occurred 
the following opportunity. 

“ The new king displeased throe of his nobles ; the first, the 
Dalavay, who is the commander of the army and pays a tribute 
of five hundred thousand cruzados, because he desired him to 
give up three fortresses which the king wished to confer on 
two of his own sons; the second, his minister, whom he asked 
to pay a hundred thousand cruzados alleging that he had stolen 
them from the old King, his uncle; the third Narpa Eaya, since 
he demanded the jewels which his sister, the wife of the old 
King, had given to Narpa. All those three answered the King 
that they would obey his commands within two days ; but they 
secretly plotted with Jaga Eaya to raise up the latter’s nephew 
to bo king. And this they did in the manner following:— 

Jaga Eaya sent to tell the king that ho wished to do 
homage to him and so also did Tima Naique and Maca Eaya. 
The poor king allowed them to enter. Jaga Eaj^a selected five 
thousand men, and leaving the rest outside the city he entered 
the fortress with these chosen followers. The t\^ o other con¬ 
spirators did the same, each of them bringing with them two 
thousand selected men. The fortress has two walls. Arrived 
at tliose, Jaga Eaya left at the first gate a thousand men, and 
at the second a thousand. The Dalavay seized two other gates 
of the fortress, on the other side. There being some tumult, 
and a cry of treason being raised, the King ordered the Palace 
gates to be closed, but the consijirators as soon as they reached 
them began to break them down. Maca Eaya was the first to 
succeed, crying up that he would deliver up the King to them; 
and lie did so sending the king a message that if he surrendered 
he \vouId pledge his word to do him no ill, but that the nephew 
of Jaga Eaya must be King, he being the son of the late king. 

“ The poor surrounded king, seeing himself without 
followers and without any remedy, accepted the promise and 
with his wife and sons left the tower in which he was staying. 
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Ho passed through the midst of the soldiers, with a face grave 
and severe, and with eyes downcast. There was none to do 
him reverence wuth hands (as is the custom) joined over the 
head, nor did ho salute anyone.” 

The surrender of Srl-Eanga w’as followed by the crown¬ 
ing of Chikka-Raya, the putative son, and Jaga-Eaya 
calling upon Yachama Nayaka, the leader of the Roya¬ 
lists, to do homage to the new king. This Yachama- 
Nayaka was Velugdti Yachama-Nayaka. This part of the 
story is thus narrated by Father Barradas:— 

The King having left, Jaga Raya called his nephew and 
crowned him causing all the nobles present to do him homage ; 
and he finding himself now' crowned king, entered the palace 
and took possession of it and of all the riches that he found 
there. If report says truly, he found in diamonds alone three 
large chests full of fine stones. After this Jaga Raya placed the 
deposed king under the strictest guard, and ho was deserted by 
all save one captain alone wdiose name was Echama Naique, 
who stopped outside the fortress with eight thousand men and 
refused to join Jaga Raya. Indeed, hearing of the treason, he 
struck his camp and shut himself up in his own fortress and 
began to collect more troops. 

“ Jaga Raya sent a message to this man bidding him come 
and do homage to his nephew, and saying that if he refused 
he would destroy him. Echama Naique made answer that he 
was not the man to do reverence to a boy who w^as the son of 
no one knew wdioin, nor even what his caste was ; and, so far 
as destroying him went, would daga Raya come out and meet 
him ? If so, he would w'ait for him with such troo^js as he 
possessed! 

“ When this reply w^as received, Jaga Riiya made use of 
gentle expressions, aud i)romised honours and revenues, but 
nothing could turn him. Nay, Echama took the field with his 
forces and ollered battle to Jaga Raya, saying that, since the 
latter had all the captains on his side, let him come and fight 
and beat him if he could, and the nephew would become King 
unopposed. In the end Jaga Raya despaired of securing 
Echama Naique’s allegiance, but he won over many other 
nobles by gifts and promises.” 
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Meanwhile Yachama-Nayaka was not idle. His first 
object was to secure the release of the imprisoned Sri- 
Kanga III or at least one of his sons. Father Barradas 
writes: — 

“ While .Taga Eaya was so engaged, Echaraa Naique was 
attempting to obtain access to the imprisoned King by some 
way or other; but finding this not possible, he sought for a 
means of at least getting possession of one of his sons. And 
he did so in this manner:—He sent and summoned the washer¬ 
man who washed the imprisoned King’s clothes, and promised 
him great things if he would bring him the King’s middle son. 
The washerman gave his word that he would do so if the 
matter were kept secret. When the day arrived on which it 
was the custom for him to take the clean clothes to the King, 
he carried them (into the prison) and with them a palm-leaf 
letter from Echama Naique who earnestly begged the King to 
send him one at least of the three sons whom ho had with him, 
assuring him that the washerman could effect his escape. The 
King did so, giving up his second son aged twelve years, for 
the washerman did not dare take the eldest, who was eighteen 
years old. He handed over the boy, and })ut him in amongst 
the dirty clothes, warning him to have no fear and not to cry 
out even if he felt any j)ain. In order more safely to pass the 
guards, the washerman placed on toj) of all some very foul 
clothes, such as eve ry one would avoid ; and went out crying 
“ Talla ! talla ! ” which means “ Keep at a distance ! Keep at 
a distance ! (Telugu: Ai^atala-Keep out). All therefore gave 
place to him and he went out of the fortress to his own house. 
Hero he kept the prince in hiding for three days, and at the 
end of them delivered him up to Echama Naique, whose camp 
was a league distant from the city, and the boy was received 
by that chief and all his army with great rejoicing. 

“ The news then spread abroad and came to the ears of 
Jaga Haya, who commanded the palace to be searched, and 
found that it was true. Ho was so greatly affected that he 
kept to his house for several days; hut he doubled the guards 
on the King, his inisoner, closed the gates, and commanded 
that no one should give auglit to the King to eat but rice and 
coarse vegetables.” 
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The partial success that attended Yachama's efforts 
not only caused desertions in the ranks of Jaga-Baya but 
also emboldened him to redouble his efforts in securing the 
escape of the righful sovereign Srl-Ranga III. What he 
could not easily obtain by open fight he tried to win by 
a stratagem, which unluckily for him miscarried at the 
very last moment, as success was staring the rescuers in 
their faces. Father Barradas’ description should speak 
for itself, for, it is too lively to be mutilated:— 

** As soon it was known that Echama Naiqiie had posses¬ 
sion of the King’s son, there went over to him four of Jaga 
Raya’s captains with eight thousand men; so that ho had in 
all sixteen thousand, and now had good hope of defending the 
rightful King. He took, therefore, measures for effecting the 
latter’s escape. He selected from amongst his soldiers twenty 
men, who promised to dig an underground passage which 
should reach to where the King lay in prison. In pursuance 
of this resolve they went to the fortress, offered themselves to 
the Dalavay as entering into his service, received pay, and 
after some days began to dig the passage so as to gain entrance 
to the King’s prison. The King, seeing soldiers entering thus 
into his apartment, was amazed, and even more so, when ho 
saw them prostrate themselves on the ground and deliver him 
a palm-leaf letter from Echama Naicjue, in which he begged 
the King to trust himself to these men, as they would escort 
him out of the fortress. The King consented. He took off 
his robes hastily and covered, himself hastily with a single 
cloth ; and bidding farewell to his wife, his sons and his 
daughters, told them to have no fear, for that he, when free, 
would save them all. 

“ But it so happened that at this very moment one of the 
soldiers who were guarding the palace by niglit with torches 
fell into a hole and at his cries the rest ran up, and on digging 
they discovered the underground passage. They entered it and 
got as far as the palace, arriving there just as the unhappy 
King was descending into it in order to escape. He was seized 
and the alarm given to Jaga Raya, who sent the king to another 
place more confined and narrower, and with more guards, so 
that the poor prisoner despaired of ever escaping.” 
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Thus foiled in his second attempt, Yachama made a fur¬ 
ther one to secure the rescue of SrI-Banga III, this time 
by a daring coup de main which he arranged for. Barradas 
writes;— 

“ Echama Naique seeing that this stratagem had failed, 
bribed heavily a captain of five hundred men who were in the 
fortress to slay the guards as soon as some good occasion offered, 
and to rescue the King. This man, who was called Iteobleza,. 
(Peda Obalesvara) finding, one day, that Jaga Raya was leaving 
the palace with all his men in order to receive a certain chief 
who had proffered his submission, and there only remained in 
tlie fortress about five thousand men, in less than an hour 
slow the guards, seized three gates, and sent a message to 
Echama Naique telling him to come at once and seize the 
fortress. But Jaga Raya was the more expeditious; he 
returned with all his forces, entered by a postern gate, of the 
existence of w’hich Iteobleza had not been warned, and put to 
death the captain and his five hundred followers.” 

Yachama’s repeated attempts at rescuing induced 
decisive action on the part of the rival leader. Jaga- 
Baya finally made up his mind to put to death SrI-Banga 
III and all the members of his family. Barradas thus 
describes in pathetic terms w^hat followed this determina¬ 
tion of Jaga-Eaya:— 

“ Enraged at this attempt, Jaga Riiya, to strengthen the 
party of his nephew, resolved to slay the King and all the 
members of his family. He entrusted this business to a brother 
of his named China-obraya, (Chinna-Obala-Raya) ordering him 
to go to the palace and tell the poor King tliat he must slay 
himself, and that if he would not, ho himself would kill him 
with stabs of his dagger. 

“ The prisoner attempted to excuse himself saying that he 
knew" nothing of the attempted revolt. But seeing the deter¬ 
mination of Chinaobraya, who told that be must necessarily 
die, either by his own hand or by that of another—a moat 
pitiful case, and one that I relate full of sorrow"!—the poor 
King called his wife, and after ho had spoken to her for a 
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while he beheaded her. Then he sent for his youngest 
son and did the same to him. He put to death similarly his 
little daughter. Afterwards he sent for his eldest son, who was 
already married, and commanded him to slay his wife, wdiich 
he did by beheading her. This done, the King took a long 
sword of four fingers breadth, and, throwing himself upon it 
breathed his last; and his son, heir to the throne, did the same 
to himself in imitation of his father. There remained only a 
little daughter wliom the King could not bring himself to slay ; 
but Chinaobraya killed lior so that none of the family should 
remain alive of the blood royal, and the throne should be 
secured for his nephew.” 


The barbarous conduct of Jaga-Eaya created a reaction 
in favour of Yachama-Nayaka. More feudatories went 
over to his side and he gave battle to Jaga-Eaya, pre¬ 
sumably at Vellore, and signally defeated him. Jaga- 
Eaya fled with his putative nephew, Chikka-Eaya. 
Yachama proclaimed Eama-Deva 1\\ only surviving son 
of Sir-Eanga III as king. Barradas thus narrates these 
incidents in his own inimitable fashion:— 


Yiifihama 
attacks 
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IV as sove¬ 
reign. 


“ Some of the chiefs were struck with horror at this dread¬ 
ful deed, and were so enraged at its cruelty that they went over 
to Ecbama Naiqe, resolved to defend the prince who had been 
rescued by the washerman, and who alone remained of all the 
Koyal family. Ecliama Naique furious at this shameful bar¬ 
barity and confident in the justice of his cause, selected ten 
thousand of his best soldiers, and with them olfered battle to 
Jaga Eaya, who liad more than sixty thousand men and a 
number of elephants and horses. Echama sent him a message 
in this form :—‘ Now that thou hast murdered the king and 
all his family, and there alone remains this boy whom I rescued 
from thee and have in my keeping, come out and take tlje field 
with all thy troops; kill him and me, and then thy nephew 
will be secure on the throne! ’ 

“ Jaga Kay a tried to evade this for some time ; but finding 
that Echama Naique insisted, he decided to fight him, trusting 
that with so great a number of men he would easily not only 
be victorious, but would be able to capture both Echama 
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Naique and the prince. He took the field, therefore, with all 
his troops. Echama Naique entrusted the prince to a force of 
ten thousand men who remained a league away, and with the 
other ten thousand he not only offered battle, but was the 
first to attack; and that with such fury and violence that Jaga 
Kaya, with all the people surrounding his nephew, was driven 
to one side leaving gaps open to the enemy, and many met 
their deaths in the fight. Echama Naique entered in triumph 
the tents of Jaga Eaya, finding Jn them all the royal insignia 
belonging to the old king, and these he delivered to the young 
prince, the son of Chica Raya, proclaiming him rightful heir 
and King of all the empire of Bisnaga.” 

“ The spoil which he took was very large, for in precious 
stones alone they say that he found two millions worth.” 

The effect of these decisive steps adopted by Yachama 
led to further desertions in his favour while Jaga-Ilaya 
retreated to the jungles. From there Jaga-Raya secured 
the aid of Muthu-Virappa, the Nayaka of Madura, while 
Yachama was joined by Eaghunatha, the Nayaka of 
Tanjore. The opposing armies were near Trichinopoly, 
when Father Barradas closed his letter. He has thus 
described the final part of his story:— 

“ After this victory many of the nobles joined themselves 
to Echama Naique. So much so, that in a short time he had 
wuth him fifty thousand fighting men in his camp; while Jaga 
Raya, with only fifteen thousand, fled to tlie jungles. Here, 
however, he was joined by more people, so that the war has 
continued those two years, fortune favouring now one side now 
the other. But the party of the young prince has always been 
gaining strength ; the more so because, although the great 
Naique of Madura—a page of the betel to the king of Bisnaga 
who pays a revenue every year of, some say, 000,000 pagodas, 
and has under him many kings and nobles as vassals, such as 
he of Travancor—took the side of Jaga Raya, and sustained 
him against the Naique of Tanjaor. Yet the latter, though not 
so i)owerful, is, with the aid of the young King, gradually gett¬ 
ing the upper hand. Indeed, there are now assembled in the 
field in the large open plains of Trinchenepali not only the 
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hundred thousand men that each party has, but as many as a 
million of soldiers. 

“ Taking advantage of these civil wars, the city of San 
Thome—which up to now belonged to the King of Bisnaga, pay¬ 
ing him revenues and customs which he used to make over to 
certain chiefs, by whom the Portuguese were often greatly 
troubled—determined to liberate itself, and become in every¬ 
thing and for every thing the property of the King of Portugal. 
To this end she begged the Viceroy to send and take possession 
of her in the name of His Majesty, which he did, as I shall 
afterwards tell you. Meanwhile the captain who governed the 
town, name Manuel de Frias, seeing that there was close to the 
town a fortress that commanded it, determined to seize it by 
force, seeing that its captain declined to surrender it. So he 
laid siege to it, surrounding it so.closely that no one could get 
out.*’ 

Here we may as well stop and fix the probable date of 
the death Srl-Ranga III. It will be seen from Barra- 
das’ narrative quoted above, that the war had conti¬ 
nued ” for two years ” at the time the opposing armies 
were at Trichinopoly, when he closed his own letter 
dated December 12, 1016. The deaths of Sri-Ranga, 
his wife and children had just preceded Yachama's victory 
at Vellore. This would fix their deaths at or about 12th 
December 1614. This date seems to be nearly confirmed 
by a couple of inscriptions, one of SrI-Eanga III and 
another of Rama-Deva IV. The former of these is a 
lithic one and comes from Venkatapura in the Turnkur 
district and is dated in 1537, Ananda, Asotja-ba, 
3. This date would seem to correspond to a date in or 
about October 1614 A.D. It gives the full Imperial 
titles of Srl-Ranga III and describes him as ruling the 
“kingdom of the w^orld.” (E,C, XII, Pavagada 94). 
The record of Rama-Deva IV is a copper-plate grant, 
which comes from Anekal in the Bangalore district, and 
is dated in Saka 1536, A?ianda, Kartiha-nu. 15. This 
date would seem to correspond to a date in or about 
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His place of 
death 
probably 
Vellore. 


Identification 
of persons 
mentioned in 
Barradas’ 
narrative. 

(«)Jaga-Ilaya, 
the leader of 
the rebel 
forces. 


November 1614 A.D. This describes Eama-Deva with 
all his Imperial titles and as ruling from his diamond 
throne at Penukonda, the recognized capital of the 
Empire. (E.(7. IX, Anekal 47). It would seem to follow 
from these records that SrI-Banga III ceased to rule 
before Ananda Kdrtika-su, 15, or November 1614, when 
his son Eama-Deva IV was already ruling. SrI-Eanga’s 
death should therefore have occurred in Ananda, between 
October and November 1614 A.D., which seems very 
near to Barradas* date of December 12, 1614 A.D. 

As regards the place, there seems little doubt that it 
was at Vellore, for there is no mention made of the 
departure of SrT-Eanga III from that place after the 
death of Venkata I. Barradas also states that he was 
still in the “ fortress ** when he was attacked by Jaga- 
Eaya and asked to surrender. He was evidently impri¬ 
soned later at Vellore itself, from where evidently Jaga- 
Eaya, worsted in battle, in 1616 A.D., escaped to the 
jungles and from there went to Trichinopoly and re¬ 
formed his forces with the aid of Muttu-Virappa, the 
Nayaka of Madura. 

It is worth while identifying a few of the important 
persons mentioned by Barradas in his vivid narrative of 
Jaga-Eaya’s revolution and what followed it. Jaga-Eaya 
himself is known as the father of Bayamma, the queen 
of Venkata I and so was the grandfather of her putative 
son Chikka-Eaya, We learn from the Dutch records of 
the period that he was the brother of Yatiraja, the 
Governor of the Pulicat country. These records describe 
“Jaggaragie” as the principal nobleman at Venkata’s 
court. (See William Foster, The E^iglish Factories of 
Jwrf/a, 1622-3,106, jm, for Chikka-Eaya, the putative son). 
He is, however, called the ‘‘nephew of Jaga-Eaya” by 
Barradas. Mr. Sewell has suggested by way of explana- 
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tion, that he “ was only a great nephew of Jaga-Eaya’s by 
doable marriage. His wife was the niece of King Venkata, 
and therefore by marriage, niece of the Queen Bayamma, 
who was Jaga-Eaya’s daughter/' (See A Forgotten Empire^ 
225, /.7i. 1). The putative son was married to a daughter 
of “ Obo-Eaya,” Venkata’s “ brother-in-law.” If the 
identification of this “ Obo-Eaya ” with one of the two 
sons of Gobburi Obarajayya-Deva-Maharaja is correct, as 
suggested by the Eev. H. Heras (see above), then his 
interest in the succession of this youth seems legitimate. 
In this view of the matter, “ Itobleza ” mentioned by 
Barradas as the person who attempted to liberate King 
SrT-Eanga III from his prison was an entirely different 
person from this ” Obo-Eaya,” the son of Gobburi-Oba 
and father-in-law of the putative son of Baj^amma. 

Itobleza ” is probably a corruption for “ Peda-Obales- 
vara,” which when rapidly pronounced, as it would be 
in conversation, becomes really “ Petoblesa The 

Chinaobraya ” mentioned by Barradas as the brother 
of Jaga-Eaya may be “ Obo-Eaya ”, the brother-in-law of 
Venkata I and the father-in-law of the putative son of 
Bayamma. He would be naturally interested in secur¬ 
ing the rights of his son-in-law as against those of Srl- 
Eanga III, whose life he demanded. This would make 
Jaga-Eaya himself a son of Gobburi-Oba, the father-in- 
law of Venkata and his general. This, again, would make 
Gobburi-Oba the father of two sons as stated by the 
Jesuit fathers at his court. (See Heras, The Aramdu 
Dynasty^ 498-99), of whom Jaga-Eaya himself would be 
one, the other one being “ Obo-Eaya,” the “ brother-in- 
law,” as specifically mentioned by Barradas himself. 
That this suggestion is not far-fetched will be evident 
when it is mentioned that there is a stray verse current 
in Telugu which actually speaks of ” Gobburi-Jagga- 
Eaju ” and of his and his associates’ inferiority to Yachama- 
Nayaka, the Eoyalist leader. (See Sources 308, verse from 
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Chdtupadyaratndkaram). The description “ Chinaob- 
raya applied to the brother-in-law of Venkata by 
Barradas, when he speaks of him as the “ brother ” of 
Jaga-Raya despatched by him to demand the lives of 
Sri-Ranga and his wife and children, would perhaps 
distinguish him from his own father Gobburi-Oba, the 
father-in-law and general of Venkata I. A point that 
deserves to be noted in this connection is that Gobbiiri- 
Oba had given in marriage two of his daughters to 
Venkata 1. One of these, as we have seen, was 
Kondambika, and the other was, it has been suggested, 
Raghavamba, the name of whose father is not mentioned 
in any of the sources known to us. (See above). Both 
these also should be presumed to have been interested in 
the candidature of the putative son of Bayamma, and the 
possibility is that his marriage with the daughter of Oba- 
Raya should have been favoured by at least three of the 
Queens of Venkata I. This fact should have made Jaga- 
Raya’s position unusually strong and it is not surprising 
that he was able to hold on for two years and more with a 
civil war which nearly broke the back of the resuscitated 
Empire. Jaga-Raya has, however, been identified by the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri with Kumara Immadi 
Jaga-Deva-Raya, described as the son of Jaga-Deva-Raya, 
the minister of Rana-Peda-Jaga-Deva-Raya of Chenna- 
patna, in the Seringapatam Viceroyalty, mentioned in a 
lithic record from Dasavara, Channapatna taluk, dated in 
1628 A.D. 1909-10, 190). He has further 

remarked, basing his inference on this possible, (for he says, 
‘‘ perhaps ”) identification that Jaga-Raya, the leader of the 
Revolution, '' appears to have acquiesced in the succession 
of Rama,” for we find him “making a grant as Rama-Deva’s 
subordinate in Saka 1545,” {Le., one recorded in the above 
quoted Dasavara inscription.) This suggestion, however, 
seems not well founded. For there is nothing to show that 
Jaga-Raya of Barradas and the literary works quoted 
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below and “ Jaga-Deva-Raya ” of the Channapatna record 
are the same. The latter evidently belongs to the same 
family as the Peda-Jaga-Deva-Raya mentioned in Ekam- 
branatha’s Jdmbavatikaly'Inam and Satydparinatjam- 
(See ante; also Sources, 227-80). He belonged to the 
Rana family and to the Vishnuvardhana gotra according 
to inscriptions. The literary works referred to above, 
describe Jaga-Raya as belonging to the fourth caste, 
whereas Jaga-Raya of Barradas, the revolutionary leader, 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste and to the family of 
Gobbiiri-Oba. The Editor of the Sources of Vijayanagar 
History has also pointed to some of these differences 
between the two and has suggested that these two chiefs 
“ have nothing to do” with each other. (See Sources, 229). 

The Bahuldsva-charitramu also states that Yachama, 
the leader of the Royalist forces, killed him at the same 
battle. (See Sources, 305). If he was killed in the battle 
of Topur, which was probably fought not long after 
December 1016 A.D., Jaga-Raya could not have lived, if 
he was identical with the Chaiinaptna chief Jaga-Deva- 
Raya, to make the grant mentioned in the Dasavara 
record {E,C. IX, Channapatna 182) in 1623 A.D. Thus 
the identification is an impossible one and has to be 
given up. 

“Echama Naique” mentioned by Barradas as the leader g,) Eciiama 
of the Royalist army in the Civil war, is undoubtedly the 
famous Yiichama-Nayaka, the Venkatagiri chief of the loyalist 
time. The Bahuldsva-charitramu describes him as 
the son of Kasturiranga, son of Yacha of the Veluguti 
(or Venkatagiri) family who had married Venkatamma, 
daughter of Vengala, of the Kalahasti family. (See 
Sources, under Bakuldsva-ckaritramu, 304; see also 
Nellore Inscriptions, III, App. 1, 1465-7, under Vengata- 
giri Zamindars). His brother-in-law (sister’s husband) 
was Chenna who, as we have seen, led the forces of 
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Venkata I against Linga of Vellore and defeated him 
and made Venkata annex his territories. (See ante). As 
will be shown below, it is probable Chenna also took part 
on Yacharaa’s side in the Civil war. The family of 
Yachama was evidently deeply attached to the Imperial 
House, for several members belonging to it are entitled 
Kdryakarta (agent) of the ruling Emperor in the areas 
they served. (Nellore Inscriptions, III, App. 1, 1467). 
Thus in two records dated in 1570-1 and 1573-4 A.D. (?) 
Velugoti Timmappa describes himself as Kdryakarta of 
SrT-Kanga II in the Udayagiri-Knjya. {Nellore Inscrip-^ 
tions, II, 822, Nellore 54, 105). His son Velugoti Timma 
is mentioned in a record dated in 1575 A.D. Qhid III, 
1185, Podili 27). It is extremely doubtful whether he 
is identical with Koneti Chinna Timma, who is described 
in a record dated in 1582-3, {Ibid, II, 892, Nellore 124), 
as the grandson of Kavelakanti Nayaningaru and son of 
Tirumalayyagaru. If he can be so identified, then it 
would be evidence for the statement that the Velugoti and 
the Ravela families have been intermarrying. This would 
be interesting also as indicating that these two families 
took opposite sides in this Civil war. Kavela Venkata is, 
as will be shown below, mentioned in the llaqhundthd- 
hhyiidayam as having fought on the side of Jaga-Raya 
and fled for his life on his defeat at the battle of Topur. 
(See Sources, 290). A table of the Velugoti chiefs as 
gleaned from the inscriptions is given in the Nellore Ins¬ 
criptions, III, App. 11465-6, under Family ofVenkatagiri 
Zamindars, but it seems impossible to identify any names 
mentioned in this table with that of the Yachama 
mentioned in Barradas’ letter and in the Bahuldsva- 
charitramu. The only Yachama-Nayaningaru mentioned 
in the published inscriptions is to be found in a record dated 
in the cyclic year Bahuddnya (corresponding to Saka 
1560), or A.D. 1638-9. This inscription registers a grant by 
Velugoti Kumara Chinna Timma, for the merit of Timma 
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NayaningSru and Yachama Nayaningaru. (Nellore Ins¬ 
criptions, JII, Podili 40). The following revised table 
shows his position in the Velugoti family as made out 
from inscriptions:— 

Velugoti-B.anf?a or V«llugoti Kastiiri-Ilaiigapati Nayaningaru (mfintioned in 
Nellore InscriptiortH I. 89, C.-P. No. II, dated in 1438.) (1) 

Velugoti-Tlanga, 1528-1529. (2) 

Peda Timma, 15*28-9 to 1533 4. (3) 

Velugoti Kumara Timma, 1654-5 to 1575-6 (Karyakarta of SrT-Rang*a II, (4) 

Kumara- Cbinna-Timma, 1579-RO to 1583-84. (5) 

Velugoti Peda ICondania (mentioned in records of his son and grandson. (0) 

Velugoti Kumara Timma, 1610-11 and 1612-13 for Velugoti Timma or 
Velugoti Tlajappa paturu (Kajayya parludu.) 

Venkatapathi (or Venkatappa) 1612-13 to 1638-9 ^.identified with 
Yachama Nayaningaru of Podili 40.) (7) 

Kumara Timma 1638-9 A.D. (or Kumara Chinna Timma. (8) 

Kumara Timma, 1766-67 A.D. (9) 

Kumara Yachama 1794-95. (10) 

(1) Dated in Saka 1360, cyclic year Vijnifa, which do not agree. 

(3) Nellore Inscriptions II Kanigiri 5 dated in 1528-9. 

(3) Nellore InscripHotis 11 Kanigiri 5; I Giidur 82 dated in 1533-4 A.D 

(4) Nellore Inscriptions II Kanigiri 21; Nellore lO.'i dated 1570-1 ; Nellore 

54 dated in 1573-4 ; Podili 27 dated in 1575-6 A.D. 

(5) Nellore Inscriptions III Podili 34 dat€»,d in 1579-80; Podili 27 dated in 

1575-6 A.D. 

(6) Nellore Inscriptions I Atmakur 40 dated in 1610-11; Kapur 60 dated 

in 1612-13. 

(7) Nellore Inscriptions ITT Kapiir 18 dated in 1522; I Atmakur 35 

dated in 1612 13 ; many grants in 1638-9 I Gudur 40 dated in 1614 
A.D. 

(8) Nellore Inscriptions II 119 dated ini 638-9, III Podili 40 dated in 

1638-9. 

(9) Nelloi'e Inscriptions II Kanigiri 9, dated in 1760-7. 

(10) Ibid III Sulurpet 18, dated in 1794-95. 


It will be seen from the above table, that the inscrip¬ 
tions of Venkatapati, son of Velugoti Kumara-Timma, 
range from 1()J2 to 1(589 A.D. There is in(Jependent 
evidence to believe that Yachama-Nay aka lived only up 
to about 1689 A.D. That he was still alive seems certain 
from a letter dated 20th October 1622 from the Pulicat 
M. or. voD. II, 143 
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factors Thomas Mill and John Milward (at Pulicat) to 
tbe Masulipatain factory, in which they refer to “ our 
old friend Cheminique ” and intimate that he was advanc¬ 
ing to their neighbourhood with two or three thousand 
men. (See William Foster, The English Factories in 
India, 1622-3, 133). The same factors wrote a little 
later, on 6th November, intimating that the forces of 
Yachama-Nayaka had advanced as far as a village close 
by, and fortified it, that one “ Iteraja the lord of their 
parts” (evidently Y^atiraja. the local chief), had closely 
besieged him and then opened fire from two pieces of 
ordnance (with the aid of two or three thousand gunners) 
both supplied to him by the Dutch at Pulicat and that 
the forces agreed to surrender and after negotiations 
they arrived at a friendly settlement of their boundaries 
and then both retreated to their countries. But, they 
add, that on the day following, the “ enymie, as false as 
politike, whose hed hath name Cerninique, in the nyght 
returned with 2,000 persons and raysed again the said 
forte and made it something larger and hath put therein, 
500 persons, and soe remaines himself neare in company 
with 10,000, his being, within three miles of Palli- 
catc,” (Ibid 139). There is scarcely any doubt that 
‘‘Cheminique” or “ Cerninique,” tbe person referred to 
as the head of the forces which occupied the earthen for¬ 
tress 3 miles off Pulicat in 1622, was Yachama-Nayak. 
According to a note of Mr. Foster (see Ibid 2), 

Mr. Swinton has suggested the identification of this name 
with that of “ Chennappa-Nayak, the father of the chief 
from whom the English obtained the site of Fort St. 
George.” “But,” he adds, “another surmise is that he 
was the Echaina Naique, who in 1614-16 was fighting 
with Jaga-Kaya on behalf of King Ranga IV. (See Sewell, 
A Forgotten Empire, 226-31).” The latter identification 
seems correct, for “Cheminique” and “Cerninique” 
approximate more to “ Yacharna Nayak ” than to “ Chin- 
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nappa-Nayak ”—in the former there is only an elision of 
the initial vowel in the name “ Yachama/' which is 
natural, whereas in the latter the omission of “ apa ’’ 
from “ Chennappa ” cannot be so easily accounted for. 
The Podili lithic record quoted above {Nellore Inscrip¬ 
tions, III, Podili 40, dated in 1639 A.D.) records a grant 
to a Jangama priest who worships at Kudali Sangames- 
vara,” by Velugoti Komara-Chinna-NHyaningarii and 
Yachaina-Nayaningaru “for the religious merit ofTimina 
Nayaningaru and Yachama-Nayaningaru,*' the first of 
whom was his grandfather, identifiable with Velugoti 
Kurnara-Timma of the above table, who was also known 
as Velugoti-Timma or Velugoti Hnjayya-Patudu 
Kajayyapatrudu), and the second was his father, identi¬ 
fiable with Venkatapati of the above table. The nature 
of the grant shows that he should have flied in or about 
1689, in which year it is dated. Numerous inscriptions 
show that Venkatapati (or Yschama-Nayak) was a distin¬ 
guished member of the Velugoti line. Though his name 
does not appear in the family pedigrees of the Venkata- 
giri family given by Messrs. Boswell {Manual of Nellore 
District, 713) and Sewell {Lists of Antiquities, II, 240) 
he deserves to be remembered not only for the loyal 
services he rendered to the Imperial cause in 1614 A.D. 
against Jaga-Raya but also for the interest he evinced in 
encouraging irrigation in the country subject to him. In 
the single year 1638-9, we find twenty-five grants to 
irrigation works. {Nellore Inscriptioiis, III, App. I, 1466)* 
That Venkatapati had also won renown as a soldier is 
indicated in a record dated in 1612-13 A.D. {Ibid and I. 
Atmakur 35). In this lithic inscription, Venkatapati is 
described as the “ conqueror of the territory of Pancha- 
pandya, who is an Arjuna in war,” perhaps, because, he 
had fought in favour of the then ruling King, Venkata I, 
in his war against the Madura Nayak, who was then 
ruling over the Pandya country (the country of the five 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 143*. 
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Pandyas referred to in the record). It is probable I 
took part in Venkata’s war against Vlrappa-Nayaka c 
Madura, which according to the Pudukkottai plates o 
SrI-Vallabhaand Varatrungapandya, Venkata I undertool 
in 1583 A.D., (see Gopiratha Hao, Travancore ArcJimlo^ 
gical Series, I; 61-88, at 63 and 84) and in which h( 
del'eated Virappa-Niiyaka at the battle of Vallamprakara 
It is remarkable that except in Podili 40, Yachama is in 
all other records called Venkatapati and Venkatayya in 
one record. It is possible that Yachama is another 
form of Venkata; it is also possible that Yachama was 
his alternative name and that he was more familiarly 
known by that name, though the name Venkata was 
used in formal documents, like grants and gifts. The 
BahiildsDa-charitramu describes him as the son of 
Kastiiri-Kanga, the son of VelugOti Yacha of the Veluguti 
family. The table of inscriptions above set forth shows 
he was the son of Kumara Timma. The disparity is 
only apparent and not real, for wc know that the original 
progenitor of the VelugOti family was Kasturi-Ranga, who 
as already stated above, is met with in a copper-plate 
grant dated in 1438-9 A.D. {Nellore Inscriptions, I, C.- 
P. No. 11, dated Sdka 1390, Vijaya, which however do 
not agree. See also Lists II, 242). The author of the 
Bahuldsva-charitrajnu probably meant that Yachama was 
descended from Kasturi-Ranga and no more. He also 
states that Yachama had two brothers named Ranga and 
Singa and a sister named Akkamma, who married 
Chenna, the chief who defeated the Vellore Linga- 
Nayaka, son of Chinna Bominu-Nayaka. Inscriptions, 
so far discovered, do not refer to any of these persons. 
Even the Jesuit letters of the period, do not, as we have 
seen above, refer by name to Chenna but speak of the 
leader of the forces that led the expedition against Linga, 
as the Dalavai of Venkata I. But the Bahuldsva-chari- 
trarrni is probably correct in stating it as Chenna for that 
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work was written by Daraarla Vengalabhupala, a mem-' 
ber of the Kalahasti family which was connected by mar¬ 
riage with the Velngdti chiefs, who lived during the 
reigns of SrI-Eanga II, Venkata I and Eama-Deva IV. 
(i^ce Sources, 304-307). It, however, mentions that he 
lived in the reigns of Earna-Eaya I and Srl-Eanga-Eaya 
III, which seems a mistake for Sri-Eanga III and Eama- 
Deva IV. There is evidence in the poem itself, which 
chronicles the events of the civil war that followed the 
death of Venkata I, that he lived through it, though it 
lasted in the earlier part of the reign of Eama-Deva IV 
as well. 

Two other persons mentioned by Barradas as having 
actively co-operated with Jaga-Eaya in the rebellion are 
*'Timma Naique” (Timma Nayaka) and “ Maca Eaya*' 
(Maka-Eaya). They had both refused to do homage and 
had subsequently taken part in the imprisoning of Sri- 
Eanga III, Maka-Eaya actually seizing him and deliver¬ 
ing him over to Jaga-Eaya. There is no further reference 
to these two chiefs in Barradas’ letter, though Maka- 
Eaya is mentioned in the Raghundthdhhyudayam as one 
who fought on the side of Jaga-Eaya at the battle of 
Topur. (See below.) He is also mentioned in a stray 
verse which praises the virtues as a military leader 
of Yilchama as against Jaga-Eaya and Eavela Venku. 
(See Sources, 308). This verse states that a crore of 
Jaga-Eayas, seventy crores of Maca-Eaya’s father (i.e., 
not merely Maka-Eaja but he w^ho gave birth to him, an 
abusive phrase indicating absolute inferiority) and one lakh 
and sixteen Ravilla-Venkus (the name is so transformed, 
evidently with the purpose of indicating the feminine 
spirit he showed on the battle-field at Topur, from which 
he is said in the Raghimdthdbhytidayam to have fled, 
having lost courage after the defeat inflicted by Yachaina) 
put together would not be a match to Yacha, who bears the 


(c) Timma- 
Naique and 
Maea Hanga. 
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title of Ibbara Ganda^ just as any number of goats joining 
together would not be a match for the tiger. {Ibid). This 
“Maka-U‘?ja” is probably the SaJuva Maka-Haja-Tirumala- 
Bajayya-Deva, who is described in a record, which comes 
from Narayanavanam, in the Chittoor district, dated in 
Saka 1544, liaudri, corresponding to 1G22 A D., as ruling 
the country round Narayanavanam in the reign of Venkata 
II. He was probably the Saluva chief of Karvetinagar 
who rose to prominence about the time of this record and 
wdio displayed the Saluva emblem of the boar with the 
dagger. (See M.E.R. 1911-12 Para 00 App. B. 377 of 
1911), In another record dated in Saka 1545, Eundhuhi, 
corresponding to A.D. 1623 {Ibid, No. 376 of 1911), he 
calls himself the son of SrI-Eanga-Baja and grandson of 
Mahamatidalcfivara Kattari-Saluva-Maka-Baja. From 
this it has been inferred that his name Maka-Baja Tiru- 
malayyadcva has to be interpreted as meaning Tirumala- 
raja, grandson of Maka-Baja. Another record from 
Narayanavanam, dated in the cyclic year Pramddicha^ 
refers to a grant as being in the Kalashti temple by 
Katcari Saluva Maka-Kilja Boinma-Kaju-lleva-Mahriraju. 
{Ibid, No, 382 of 1911). This name indicates that 
Bomma-Baju-Deva was another grandson of Maka-Raja. 
Though no Saka date is mentioned in this record, the 
cyclic year corresponds to Saka 1597, or A.D. 1()75. 
The Maka-Baja who was evidently the ally of Jaga-Baya 
was thus a Saluva chief and has to be identified with 
Tirurnalarajayyadeva (or Tirumalarija) who was chief of 
Karvetinagar in 1()22 A D. There is no doubt he sur¬ 
vived the battle of Topur, ior: tViG Hag hundthdbh tju day am 
of Uainabhadramha actually states that he fled from the 
battle with Bavilla Venku and others. (See Sources, 290). 
Of him, Barradas states, he had a “ revenue of two 
hundred thousand cruzados ” and mustered “ six thousand 
men.’’ The Saluva chiefs of Karvetinagar were con¬ 
nected with the Matla chiefs, as cousins, both being 
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descended—*or at least claiming descent—from the ancient 
Chula king Karikala. (M.E.E. 1911-12, Paras 60 and 70). 

There is no clue to the identity of his other associate 
Timma-Naique, who was probably a bigger chief as he 
is said to have enjoyed an annual revenue of four hundred 
thousand cruzados and kept an army of twelve thousand 
men. He might, however, be identified with Tima- 
Nayudu, son of Say ippa-Nayudu, who is described as 
ruling over the N 'galuti country in a record dated in 
Saka 1546, Rakthdkshi, corresponding to 1624 A.D., 
in the reign of Raina-Deva IV. (M.EM. 1915; App. 

No. 5;i of 1915). 

The liavilla Venkata mentioned above was evidently a (d) iiaviiia 
member of Kavela (or Eavula or liavilla) family, which 
was quite an old one in the Nellore District. The earliest 
member of it, liavilla Nayakkan is mentioned in a record 
dated in the 12th year of liajaraja-Deva, which would 
mean about the 11th Century A.D. (Nellore his. Ill, 

Sulurpet 6). The liavilla Venkata mentioned should be 
identified with the iiavula Venkatappa (or Venkatapathi) 
son of Vengalappa, mentioned in a record dated in 1616- 
17 A.D. (Ibid, 1, Gudur 112). He received a village as an 
amaram from Venkata I. From another record dated in 
1645-6, it is known that he received Kodur as an amaram. 

He evidently survived the Civil War by at least 80 years. 

His son Iiaviiia Vengalappa is also mentioned in Gudur 
112 (See Nellore Ins. Ill, app, I, 1461). 

Another chief mentioned by Barradas as having joined (r) Sny]u 
Jaga-Raya is Narpa-Raya. He is identical with Narapa- 
Rajumentioned in Vira-Raghava-Nayaka’s Itaghundthd- 
bhyudayam as an ally of Jaga-RAya, in the Civil War. 

(See Sources, 260). Barradas speaks of him as the brother 
‘'of the old king” Venkata 1. Though a number of 
Narapa-Rajus are known to inscriptional records, there is 
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none known to them during the period covered by the 
reigns of Venkata I, SrT-Kanga III and Rama^Deva IV. 
(See Ins. in the Madras Presidency, Cudappah 508 ; 
Guntur 181-8; Kurnool 340; Nellore 504; 429; and 
Nellore 684). But the lidmardjlyamu mentions a Jillela- 
Narapa, whose daughter., Tiruvengalarnba, was married to 
Chinna-Venkata, one of whose sons was SrI-Ranga, the 
SrT-Ranga VI of the genealogical tables. (See Sources, 
311). This was probably the chief who, according to Vira- 
Rilghava-Nayaka’s Rangandthdbhyudayani, fought on the 
Royalist side against Jaga-Raya and his associates, includ¬ 
ing the Narapa-Raya mentioned by Barradas. (See 
Sources, 260, 262), This Jillela Narapa-Raju should have 
been a different person from the Narapa-Raju of Barradas. 
He might have been another member of the same familj^ 
either a brother or a cousin. This suggestion seems to 
receive some support from the manner in which this parti¬ 
cular person is mentioned in the text, where it refids 
“ Nandela Chitr^lju Naraparaju,” which might perhaps be 
taken as describing one person rather than two as sugges¬ 
ted by the translator. (See lidmardjlyamu in Sources, 
Text, 262 and Translation, 260). If this view proves 
acceptable, we would have evidence of the fact that this 
Narapa-Raju belonged to the Nandela family and that he 
was really the second member in that family who was 
known by that name, Chltrdjii, meaning only “little Raju.” 
Wo know that Venkata I had married two ladies from the 
Jillela family. One was Obamma, the daughter of Jillela 
Ranga-Raja and another was Krishnamma, the daughter of 
Jillela Krishna-Raja. (See Sou7'ces, 243). Jillela Narapa, 
the brother-in-law of Venkata, should therefore have been 
a brother—the sequel shows he was a brother and not 
merely a cousin—of Jillela Ranga and Jillela Krishna, 
who were perhaps brothers. Evidently the sympathies 
of Jillela Narapa of Barradas were with the putative son, 
though both his brothers do not hgure in the Civil War. 
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The Jilleia family, like the Gobburi, was thus closely 
connected with the Aravidu Royal family from the days 
of Aliya Rama-Raja II, to its end. (Indeed an inscrip¬ 
tion in Sadasiva’s reign dated 1551-2 A.D., states that 
he granted to Sriman Mahamandalesvara Jillela Ranga- 
pati-Deva-Maharaya, the village of Pamulapadi for his 
granting it to another as umh^li), Venkatadri’s grand¬ 
son Gopala w^as married to two ladies, of whom one was 
Timmamma, the daughter of Jillela Ranga and another 
was Vengamrna, the daughter of Gobburi Giriyappa. 
(See Sources under Bdmardjlyamu 222). It would thus 
seem that Gopala and Venkata, I were co-brothers. 
Similarly, Peda-Venkata the son of Aliya Rama-Raja II, 
married the daughter of Gobbriii Oba, evidently a 
sister of one of the wives of Venkata 1; while his younger 
brother Chinna-Venkata married, as stated above, 
Tiruvengalamba, the daughter of Jillela Ranga, and 
became also a co-brother of Venkata I. (See Sources 
under Rdmardjiyamu, 310-11). There seems therefore 
small wonder that the representatives of the Gobburi and 
Jillela families supported the candidature of the putative 
son—who was himself married to a daughter of the 
Gobburi Jaga-Raya, the leader of the rebels in the Civil 
War. But there is, however, one interesting point to 
remember in this connection and that is, that SrI-Ranga III 
himself was married to Obamma, the daughter of Jillela 
Narasimha, who should have either been a brother or cousin 
of Jillela Narapa and Ranga. Rama-Deva VI had married 
Kondamma, the daughter of Gobburi YafcirAju. (See 
Sources, under Hdniardjiyaviu, 244-45). This Gobburi 
Yatiraju was probably a cousin or brother of Gobburi 
Jaga-Raya, who figures as a leader on the other side. It 
was against SrT-Ranga III and his son Rama-Deva IV that 
the civil war was fought. While there might have been 
reason for Gobburi Jaga-Raya to fight for his son-in-law, 
the putative Chikka-Raya, one w’^ould have expected 


The civil war 
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Jillela Ranga and Narapa to have sided their brother or 
cousin Jillela Narashimha, the grandfather of Raina-Deva 
IV. But, as a matter of fact, they did not do so. They, 
on the other hand, fought against him. In a word, the 
fight was between brother and brother, at first between 
Jillela Narasimha and his son-in-law Srl-Ranga III, and 
then with his grandson Rama-Deva IV, who had married 
a Gobburi chieftain’s daughter, assisted by Yachama and 
others on the one side and Jillela Ranga and Narapa, 
sponsoring Gobburi Jaga-Raya and his son-in-law, the 
putative Chikka-Raya, assisted by a number of chiefs. 
Evidently both the Jillela and the Gobburi families were 
houses divided against themselves and they could not 
stand. This fratricidal aspect of the war, in fact its— 
poetically speaking—epic character, is strikingly brought 
out by the author of Rdmardjlyamu, (see Sources, 244-G) 
when he compares the members forming the contending 
parties to the different heroes mentioned in the war of the 
Mahdbhdrata. Thus Rama-lleva IV and the Yachama 
brothers who espoused his cause and fought for him are 
likened to one set of epic heroes : — 


Tiaina-nOva 3 V 

Siiif^rt-Nripati, younger brother of 
YiTcliama Itiiyappa 

Ranga Ayyaua, c*lder brother of Yilcbaina 
Chenria, brollier-iii-Jaw of Yaciiama 
Their otlier allies 


llaghuiiiitha-Nayaka of Taiijore 


1u Yudhishlhira. 
to Uhl HI a. 
to Arjuna. 
to Nakula, 
to Sahadeva. 
to the king of Virata, 
Panehala aud other 
countries. 
to Krishna. 


It should be noted here that the Rdmardjlyamu refers 
to Yachama as merely Rayappa, the honorific suffix, either 
as a mark of respect or because he was, after the civil war, 
in which he had greatly distinguished himself, known as 
Rayappa. Ranga is similarly referred to as merely Ayyaua, 
entirely because it is a shortened form of Ratigayya, 
Another point to note is the suggestion that Singa- 
Nripati,Riyappa, Ayyana and Chenna were the brothers of 
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Rama-Deva IV, since they are likened to the five Pandava 
heroes of the epic. This suggestion wholly seems out of 
question for two reasons. First, because Raiiia-Deva’s 
brothers were all dead at a very early stage of the v^ar, 
long before the final fight took place. According to 
Barradas’ account and according to Raghundthdbhyt*- 
dayam of Vijayarfighava-Nilyaka and liamabhadramba 
and the Sdkityaratndkara of Yagnanarayanadlkshita, 
SrI-Ranga III and all his sons, except Rama-Deva TV, 
had been killed by Jaga-Raya. (bee Suiirceti, 244 f.n., 
also 250-7; 2G0-4; 278*84 ; and 289-90). The Civil 

War, indeed, assumed the proportions it did because of 
the barbarities and excesses comiijitted by Jaga-Raya. 
Secondly, because it is clear beyond the possibility of any 
reasonable doubt that the names of the five persons as 
given in the Rdrnardjlyamu refer to Rama-Deva IV and 
his four staunchest allies, whose names as given in this 
poem entirely tally with those of Y'achama and his two 
brothers and his brother-in-law, Chenna, as mentioned in 
the Bahuldf^vacharitP’amu^ in which there is evidence 
that Chenna also fought in the civil war. It is speci¬ 
fically stated in this poem that he fought against the 
Nayak of Madura, whom it calls “the Pand ya “ and 
says that ho put him to flight. (See above ; also Sources, 
834-5). 

On the opposite side, the enemy is thus compared : — 

Clioiichu io DusBivsana. 

Vii’iippa, thf Madura Nayak-Kiiig, \vlu> was the. 

supporter of tlie ijutative Cliikka-}?a}’a. fo Sakuiii. 

Viicliana to Salyn. 

Maka-Kajii to Kama. 

.laga-lirijMi, the leader of the rc»bel forces to Duryodhaiia. 

Of the above, we know Jaga-Raya, the father-in-law of 
the putative Chikka-Haya. As he was the prime leader 
of the liebel forces, he is fittingly compared to Duryodhana. 
Chenchu, who is compared to Dussasana, was Jaga- 
Raya’s dalavdi or coinmander-in-chief. He is mentioned 
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in Vijayarilghava’s poem EaghundtUdhhyndayam. (See 
Sources, 2G3 and Text, 263). In the poem of the same 
name by Ramabhadramba, he is called Rayadallapi, a 
mistake for lia^ya-dalavdi, the dalavdi of «Taga-Raya. 
Maka-Raju, who is compared to Kama, is the Maka Naique 
of Barradas’ letter, in Ramabhadramba’s Baghundthd- 
hliuydayam and in the stray verse we have referred to 
above. He has been identified as the Saluva chief Tiru- 
malaraju of Karvetinagar of the time. (See above). The 
only name that is yet a puzzle is that of Yachana, who 
has been compared to Salya. His name has to be care¬ 
fully distinguished from that of Yacharna, the Royalist 
leader. This Yachana was one of the more important 
chiefs of the time who sided with the Rebel leader. His 
name suggests that he was from the Telugu country. It 
has been found impossible to identify him. An Echappa 
Udaiyar, who lived in the reign of Sadasiva and made a 
gift to the KutTsvara temple in Condapoor taluk in 
1546 A.D., is known. He was probably the same person 
as the Jain chief Gavisappa, who married a daughter of 
the last Karkala king Bhairasu Udaiyar about 1560 A.D. 
(See Ins, in the Madras Presidency, II, 8e52, quoting 
inscriptions from Taylor’s List of Mackenzie s Inscrip¬ 
tions in Mysore, Kanara, etc.). 

Besides the chiefs in Barradas’ letter, there were, then, 
others wJio joined one or other side and fought out a 
protracted war to decide the succession. The civil w^ar 
is referred to or described in some detail in the following 
contemporary authorities:—(1) Barradas’ letter already 
quoted; (2) Venkayya’s Rdniarajiyamu (see Sources, 
244-40) ; (3) Vijayaraghava-Nayaka’s Baghnndthdbhyu- 
day am, a Telugu drama written by Vijayaraghava, son 
of Raghunatha Nayaka, whose interference decided the 
fate of the w’ar in favour of Rama-Deva IV. [Ibid 254- 
9 ; also 264-66). This drama embodies a report of what 
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happened on the battle field at Topur, which, being dated 
in 1617-18, is of great interest and value. (Ibid 259-64). 
(4) Yagnanarayana Dikshita’a Sanskrit poem Sdhifya- 
ratndhara, the author Yagnanarayana being a brother 
of Guvinda DTkshita, the minister of Achyuta and Raghu- 
natha of the Tanjore Nayak dynasty. His poem how¬ 
ever breaks off in the middle. 269-84). (5) Eama- 

bbadramba’s Baghundthdhhyudayam, written by a lady- 
poet named Kamabhadramba, who graced the court of 
Raghunatha-Nayak of Tanjore. (Ibid 294-302). (6) 

Damarla Vengala Bhupala’s Bahuldwacharitramu, a 
poem dedicated to Velugoti Yachama, the leader of the 
Royalist array in the Civil war. (Ibid 304-8). (7) A 
chdiu verse about Jaga-Raya and Yachama-Nayaka, the 
rival leaders. {Ibid SOS). (8) Methwold, in his Belatiom 
of the Kingdoine of Golchonda. {Purchas His Pilgrimage, 
A.D. 1626, 993). 

The account of the Civil war given by Barradas shows 
that the scene shifted rather suddenly to Trichinopoly, 
by about the middle of December 1616, and concludes 
with it. It does not, however, throw any light on the 
reason why Jaga-Rfiya, after his flight to the jungles, 
repaired to Trichinopoly and as to the circumstances 
under which the two great armies came to face each on 
its plains. During the reign of Virappa Nayaka, 1572- 
1595, the beginnings of enmity between the Nayak rulers 
of Madura and Tanjore made itself felt. In the former 
campaign, Venkata I had been assisted by Achyutappa- 
Nayaka of Tanjore. Virappa was defeated at Vallam- 
prakara and compelled to submit to Venkata. Again, 
about 1595, he became irregular in the payment of his 
tribute and an army under Tirumala II, the Seringapa- 
tam Viceroy, was sent against him. He was once again 
forced to submit. (See ante). Four years later, his son 
and successor Krishnappa-Nayaka II, witheldthe tribute 
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and rebelled. Venkata I took personal command of the 
campaign with the active aid of his general Matla Ananta, 
obtained his unconditional surrender and levied a heavy 
fine on him, besides collecting the arrears of tribute due. 
(See ante). This severe punishment kept his son and 
successor Muthu-Krishnappa maintain a loyal attitude 
towards his sovereign and even sent an embassy in 1608 
to the latter with the tribute. (See ante). His inscrip¬ 
tions, so far, recognize the Imperial Sovereignty. 
About 1610 A.D., this recognition was no more conceded 
to it, as some inscriptions indicate. {M.E.R, 1907 No. 
12b of 1907 ; Sewell, Lints of Antiquities, I, 298). This 
was probably due to the waning influence of the Imperial 
House, during the last years of Venkata I. Muthu- 
Vlmppa, who ascended the throne in 1609, became irregu¬ 
lar in the payment of the tribute, sometimes even refus¬ 
ing it, as a Jesuit letter of the year puts it, in insolence. 
Payment had to be enforced by a regular army sent for 
the purpose. (See ante). One of these expeditions 
occurred in 1610, probably led by Matla Ananta, and 
Muthu-Virappa was reduced to subjection and compelled 
to pay up his arrears. (See ante), Muthu-Virappa's 
family never forgave the Nayak family of Tanjore for 
the help the latter had rendered to the Imperial House 
in reducing it to subjection. Muthu-Virappa, about the 
close of 1611, attacked Achyutappa-Nayak of Tanjore. 
The cause of the war is not known. Probably Achyu- 
tappa had helped Ananta against Muthu-Virappa in the 
last war and after Ananta’s departure, Muthu-Virappa 
attacked Achyutappa. (See Heras, The Aravldu Dynasty^ 
361-2, quoting a Jesuit letter dated in December 25, 
1611). The death of Venkata in 1614 and the beginning 
of the war of succession evidently came in opportune 
moment to Muthu-Virappa of Madura. Jaga-liaya, on 
his signal defeat at Vellore, evidently proceeded direct to 
Muthu-Virappa and sought his aid. Perhaps he winked at 
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the possible permanent excusal of the tribute and the 
formal recognition of his independence, if he should effec¬ 
tually aid the putative pretender’s cause. There is no 
reason to suppose that Muthu-Virappa would not have 
taken some advantage at least of the position to which the 
Imperial House had been reduced on the death of Venkata 
1, especially when he could, with the aid of a friendly 
emperor, bring to terms Achyutappa of Tanjore. It was 
evidently with this frame of mind that Muthu-Virappa 
determined to help Jaga-ilaya and throw in his lot with 
him. As a first step in the carrying out of the cause he 
had evidently made his own—it should be remembered 
that the lidmardjlijamiL makes him the Sakuni of the 
war, Sakuni being the evil counsellor in the great Epic— 
he transferred his capital in 1616 to Trichinopoly, 
“ with,” as we are told by an independent authority, 
Ijeon Besse, ” the object of making war with the King 
of Tanjore.” (La Mission Du Madurc, 3, evidently basing 
the statement on unquoted Jesuit letters). There is 
hardly any doubt that the primary objects of the trans¬ 
fer of the capital and the army to Trichinopoly seem to 
have been in fact three in number: (a) to make it 
the base of operations against Achyutappa of Tanjore, 
who had joined the Royalists, a purpose for which 
Trichinopoly was certainly better fitted than Madura, 
being closer to Tanjore and a convenient centre for all 
the allies to reach from the North, East and West; (6) 
to eventually make Trichinopoly the capital of a new 
and enlarged kingdom, including Tanjore, for which it 
W'as well-situated; and (c) to assert his independence 
like Raja-Wodeyar of Mysore, of the Imperial House and 
cease paying the tribute. The author of tlie Sdhiii/aratnd- 
Tcara, who was the son of the minister of Achyutappa and 
had thus direct knowledge of the truth of affairs, makes it 
perfectly plain that Muthu-Virappa had been, ere this, 
without any reason whatever, entertaining a feeling of 
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hostility towards him. He had, he asserts, concluded 
alliances wuth Solaga, a neighbouring chief in the coastal 
regions who had an evil reputation for his cruelty (see 
ante) and with Krishnappa-Nayaka, the Nayak of Gingee, 
evidently with a view to attacking Achyutappa. 
Achyutappa, seeing the strength of the coalition, 
was waiting for an opportunity. (See Sources, under 
Sdhityaratndkara, 272-8). Meanwhile Baghunatha, son 
of Achyutappa, who had alread 3 " distinguished himself in 
repelling an attack on Penukonda, the Imperial capital, 
and had taken a prominent part in obtaining from him 
the release of Krishnappa-Nayaka of Gingee, and been 
honoured b 3 ^ Venkata I, had grown up to manhood's 
estate. The times were such that they required an 
3 ^ounger man to be at the helm. On the advice of his 
minister Govinda Dikshita, Achyutappa installed his son, 
so that he might conduct the impending war with dili¬ 
gence and vigour and himself retired to SrTrangain, 
there to end his days in pious meditation. (See Sources, 
Sdhittjaraindkara, 273. See also Raraabhadraraba’s 
Raghundthdbhyudajjani, 28b). Hardly had the corona¬ 
tion of Raghuniitha been brought to a close, than news 
arrived of the latest movements of the enemy. As Muthu- 
Vlrappa and his allies had come to an understanding and 
w ere about to proceed against Achyutappa, they had been 
joined by Jaga-Eaya, a relative and a servant of Venkata 
I, who had treacherously assassinated the Emperor 
SrI-Ranga HI and his near relatives. (See ante). The 
Sdhityaraindkara gives a brief account of this story of the 
assassination, while Ramabhadramba in her Raghundthd- 
hhyudayani gives a more detailed one. The former 
states that the murder of the Emperor was carried out 
one night by Jaga-Riiya and his friends while on a visit to 
him as if for some act of service, and while he was 
asleep along with his children and friends; that they 
were joined by the Dravida, Chera, and Pand^’^a chiefs, 
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(i.e,, the Madura Nayak and others); and that the noble 
Yacha had rescued one of the Emperor’s sons by a strata¬ 
gem and was then proceeding to him for help. (See 
Sources, 273 and 278). The Baghundthdbhyudayam fully 
confirms the story as told by Barradas—the surrounding 
of the palace by Jaga-Eaya’s troops, the massacre of the 
Emperor, his wives and his children, the skilful rescue of 
the boy-emperor at dead of night by a washerman, and the 
fight that some grateful officers had put up for his cause. 
Baghunatha was requested, by the envoys who carried 
all this news, to take up his cause and rescue the Empire 
once again as he had done once before and to destroy 
Jaga-Raya and his party. The Sdhityaratndhara men¬ 
tions the name of the rescuer of the only surviving son 
of the late emperor as Yacha, i.e., the Yachama Nay aka 
mentioned by Barradas. This nobleman was, it is said, 
proceeding with other chiefs, to Achyuta for help. 
Achyuta, it was added, was to effect a junction w’ith 
Yacha and the young emperor (Bama-Deva IV) before 
Muthu-Virappa and his allies met the troops of Jaga- 
Raya at Srirangam, as arranged between them. (See 
Sources under Sdhityaratndkara, 273). So says the 
Sdhitydratndkara, which seems quite credible. Rama- 
bhadramba gives a poetic touch when she says in her 
Baghundthdbhyudayam that Jaga-Raya and his allies 
had effected a junction with the Nayaks of Gingee and of 
Madura and with their armies, were scouring the country 
for the late emperor’s son in order to capture him and 
put him to death. (See Sources, under Baghundthd- 
hhyudayam, 289). Perhaps the truth was that when 
the news first arrived at Raghunatha’s capital, the 
junction had not yet been effected and that by the 
time Raghunatha could order his troops, the junction 
between Jaga-Raya and Muthu-Virappa had been effected 
at Srirangam and they had moved on towards Topur 
(modern Tohur, about two miles off from the Grand 
M. or. VOL. II. 144 
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Anicut, on the south bank of the Cauvery), which they 
had made their head-quarters. {Ibid 289). The Sdhithya-^ 
ratndkara adds that to prevent Raghunfitha from effect¬ 
ing a junction with Yacha, Muthu-Virappa (whom it 
always calls the Pandya King) had cut off the Grand 
Anicut. Neither the Sdhityaratndkara nor the Rama- 
bhadramba’s Raghundthdbhyudayam furnish any details 
as to those who joined the combatants except in a gene¬ 
ral way. The Sdhityaratndkara states that Jaga-Raya 
had been joined by the Dravida, Chera and Tandy a 
kings, which, except for the assistance rendered by Muthu- 
Virappa (called thePandyan King) seems vague, if not 
altogether, poetical. Rarnabhadramba speaks of Jaga- 
Raya, and his party as the traitors of the Kmpire, which, 
though true, is not explicit. She, however, refers when 
describing the battle of Topiir, to the Gingee ruler, (the 
ruler of Tmidira, i.e.j Tondamandalam,) Ravila Venka, 
Maka-Kaja and to Raya Ualavai Chenchu. They were 
evidently helped by a contingent of Portuguese gunners, 
probably from Ceylon, as they were inimical to Raghu- 
natha. who had espoused the cause of Sangili Kumara. 
There is an interesting description of their appearance 
and accoutrement in the Sdhityaratndkara, including 
their especial preference for liquor. (See Sources, 273). 
(See also Sources, 287, f. n. quoting P.C. Danvers, The 
Portuguese in India', II, viii. ; also H. W. Codrington, A 
Short History of Ceylon, 111-12). Sangili was ruling in 
the name of the king in 1615, but he was subsequently 
captured and sent to Goa, where he was tried and 
executed. Two attempts were made by Raghunatha of 
Tanjore in 1(520 and 1621 as suzerain to recover the 
country from the Portuguese, but he failed. Vijaya- 
raghava-Nayaka’s 'poevtiRaghundt}idbhyudaijam,\iov^ewej:, 
gives a long list of thirty-two chiefs, mostly hailing from 
theTelugu country, who joined the side of Yachama, the 
Royalist leader. (See Sources, 260). Among these were 
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Koneti KoDdaraju ; Obalaraju, called Mama, probably 
maternal uncle of Kama-Deva IV; Srlgirirajii, the chiefs 
of Kaluva, the chiefs of Cudappah, Balumiiri chi(3fs, the 
chiefs of Madura, the Keddis of Kamban, Kondavidu 
and Kondapalli and others. This list may be taken 
as reliable, as it is given by Vijayaraghava-Nayaka, 
whose statements in the poem he has left us, have been 
fairly confirmed in other respects by independent 
sources. 

Baghunatha was evidently at the head of the allied Uoyaiist plans 
forces assisted by Ysichama and Yachama’s brother-in- 
law Chenna. His plan was first to break up the coali. tijem. 
tions between Muthu-Virappa and Krishnappa-Nayaka, 
the Nayakas of Madura and Gingee and Solaga, the 
island chief, and then attack Muthu-Vlrappa and Jaga- 
Kaya and his allies and defeat them. (See Sources, under 
Sdhityaratndkara, 274 ; Ramabhadramba’s Raghundthd- 
bhyudayam, 288). With this end in view, he made 
suitable arrangements for the administration of his 
capital and set out along the banks of the Cauvery to 
Kumbakonam, where evidently he effected a junction 
with the forces of Yachama and Raraa-Heva IV, the 
Emperor. (Sources^ under Sdhityaratndkara, 274). 

Yachama should have travelled from Vellore uiaTiruvan- 
namalai, Villupurarn, Porto Novo, a town that had been 
recently built by Krishnappa, the Gingee Nayak, Maya- 
varam and thence to Kumbakonam, where he awaited 
the junction of his forces with those of Raghunatha. He 
could not have travelled via Jalarpet, Salem, Erode 
and Trichinopoly, because at the last of these, the large 
army of Muthu-Vlrappa was concentrated and there was, 
at any rate, his military depot. From there, he marched 
direct on Solaga’s head-quarters and called on him to 
surrender. Solaga defied and held out. Raghunatha 
ordered the construction of a bridge of boats and himself 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 144*. 
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crossed over to the island on an elephant. He then laid 
siege to the fort, bat the garrison offered a stoat resist¬ 
ance. Evidently Solaga hurled stones and even opened 
fire on the invaders. Raghunatha, not to be baffled, 
redoubled his efforts and took the fort by escalade, 
Solaga tried to escape but was taken prisoner. His life 
was mercifully spared but being considered too dangerous 
to be liberated, was kept a prisoner. Krishnappa-Nayaka 
made good his escape to Gingee. (See Sources under 
Ramabhadramba’s Baghunathabhyudayam, 288. See 
also Sdhilyaratndkara, 272, which also states that the 
attack on Solaga took place just before the attack on Jaga- 
Raya and as a preliminary to it). 

According to Ramabhadrarnba’s poem, an attack in 
favour of Sangili was made at about this time by Raghu¬ 
natha against the Portuguese in Northern Ceylon. But 
this incident seems misplaced here^ as it appears to have 
occurred in 1G20 A.D. (H. W. Codrington, A Short 
History of Ceylon, 111-2). But as there was more than 
one attempt in 1615, probably this was one of those 
smaller attempts which the Portuguese chroniclers have 
not noted. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Portuguese had proved unfriendly and that they had 
gone over to the side of Muthu-Virappa. They had been 
dislodged from Negapatam, but they had crossed over to 
Ceylon, which had since the Chdla days been dependent 
on Tanjore. Raghunatha is said to have built a bridge 
of boats and crossed over to the island and attacked the 
Portuguese forces which took to their ships. He rein¬ 
stated his ally and left a garrison in charge of Jaffna. 
(See Sources under Baghundthdbhyudayam, 289). If 
this attack did really take place in 1616 or 1617 A.D., 
then it should have been intended to show that Raghu¬ 
natha resented the interference of the Portuguese not only 
in the affairs of the island of Ceylon, over which he 
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claimed suzerainty, but also against their helping the rebel 
leader Jaga-Kaya and his ally Muthu-Virappa, the Nayak 
of Madura. Probably a fleet was organised for this pur¬ 
pose and a detachment was sent across the seas on this 
expedition. 

Meanwhile Jaga-Eaya and Muthu-Virappa, having 
heard of the preparations of Yachama and fiaghunatha, 
made preparations to give battle to them on their advance. 
(See Sources, Ramabhadramba’s Ragundthdhhyudayam, 
289). 

It was the year Nala, the month of A sddha and the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight, corresponding to about the 
21st July 1617 A.D. (See Sources, under Vijayaraghava’s 
Raghundthdbhyudayam, 259). Raghunatha left his camp 
at the village of Palavanedi and mounted his elephant 
and marched in battle array attended on either side by 
his officers and followed in the rear by Rama-Deva and 
his large retinue of (thirty-two) chiefs with their forces- 
(See Sources, under Vijayaraghava’s Raghundthdbhyu¬ 
dayam, 259-60). Barradas states that each side had 
100,000 men besides as many as a million of soldiers in 
reserve. (See Barradas’ Narrative in Sewell, A Forgotten 
Empire, 230). According to Ramabhadramba, the army 
evidently wended its way westward to Topur, modern 
Tohur, not far away from the Grand Anicut, where the 
enemy had breached the Anicut and were awaiting 
Eaghunatha’s advance. (See Sources, under Raghund¬ 
thdbhyudayam, 289). The Royalist troops opened the 
attack on the Rebel forces facing them, the scene resem¬ 
bling, in the words of Ramabhadramba, the meeting of the 
eastern ocean with the western. There was an artillery 
duel between the two contending armies, the artillery on 
the rebel side being almost to a certainty in the hands of 
the Portuguese in their ranks. (See Sources, 273). After 
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formation and attacked the enemy, closely followed by 
his infantry which proved irresistible. Muthu-Virappa 
unable to withstand the attack, broke and fled from the 
field. Jaga-Eaya then advanced and opjiosed the Royal¬ 
ist forces. A fierce attack followed and Jaga-Eaya was 
killed by the spears of Raghunatha's infantry. Jaga- 
Eaya’s troops were utterly destroyed and Muthu-Vlrappa, 
terror-stricken and anxious for the safety of his own 
territory, fled a league homeward, leaving his elephants, 
horses and treasury and harem in his camp. Krishnappa- 
Nayaka also fled from the field to the utter disgust of 
his officers. Seeing the rout, Eavella Venka (Venkata) 
fled along with the others; so did Maka-Raja, who 
bad reached the field in a braggart spirit. Chenchu, 
Jaga-Raya’s dalavdi, left the field in utter dismay. 
(See Sources, under Ramabhadramba's Baghuudthd- 
bhyudatjam, 290, which seems to be based on credible 
information). According to Vijayaraghava’s poem, 
however, Muthu-Vlrappa fought until all his officers 
fled. He then would seem to have dismounted his 
horse and fled from the field leaving behind him 
his camp, harem, and treasury. {Ibid, Uaghundthd- 
bhyudayam, 260). In other respects, his statements, 
as incorporated in his work, agree with those made 
in Ramabhadramba’s work. In the latter, it is added 
that Muthu-Vlrappa was eventually taken prisoner and 
brought before Raghunatha, who gracefully spared 
his life. He accepted Muthu-Virappa’s daughter in 
marriage to himself. (Sec Sources, 290 and 260). To 
mark his victory, Raghunatha rebuilt the Anicut that 
Jaga-Raya and his allies had destroyed, “ with the 
skulls ” of the slain enemy, and set up there a pillar 
of victory on the spot detailing his glorious deeds. 
(Ibid, 274, 290). He returned to his capital in triumph. 
(Ibid, 260, 291). 
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Meanwhile Krishnappa-Nayaka, who had fled for his 
life, collected together some of the chiefs and preferred 
to hold out. A detachment was sent against them and 
Kaghunatha awaited their return at Panchanada (Tiru- 
vaiyar) near Tanjcre. They took Bhuvanagiri, not far 
away from Chidambaram, and other fortresses. They 
were then attacked by Krishnappa-Nayaka and his ally 
Yatiraja, who had also fled for his life from Topiir. The 
attack was presumably beat off by Raghunatha’s generals, 
who evidently left Krishnappa and Yatiraja to them¬ 
selves. (Sources, 290). 

The successes of liaghunatha evidently attracted the 
notice of the Sultan of Bijapur, who sent an ambassador 
to his court. (See Sources, 261). 

Such in brief is an account of the war as leflected in 
the poems of Vijayaraghava-Nayaka, Yagnanfirayana- 
Dikshita and Kamabhadramba. These make Kaghu- 
natha, the Nayak of Tanjore, the hero of the whole war. 
Seeing that the Rdmardjlyamu calls him the Krishna of 
the war, (See Sources, 244) there might be reason for this 
prominent role attributed to him in these poems, which 
were written by his own son, his minister’s son, and his 
court poetess. The lidniardjlyamu calls Yachama, the 
Arjuna of the war {ihid^ 244) but his name is put into 
the shade in all these works. The Bahuldsvacharitramu, 
a poem wndtten by Yachama’s own brcther-in-law, 
Damarla Vengala Bhtipala, does him further justice. 
It says that it was he who killed Jaga-Raya at the battle 
of Topur and drove Muthu-Virappa, the Nayak of Madura, 
from the field. And it exclaims, “ Is there any one that 
can excel Velugoti Y^achama, in the performance of heroic 
deeds.” (See Sources, under Bakuldsvacharitraniu, 
Text, 306). As we have seen, Ramabhadramba’s poem 
attributes the spearing of Jaga-Raya and his relatives to 
Raghuuatha’s infantry. (See Soui'ces, 290). But the 
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Bahuldsvacharitramu is more definite. Yachama, would 
have, as a matter of course, made the killing of Jaga- 
Raya, a matter of personal honour. It may be taken, 
therefore, that Yachama was personally responsible for 
effecting the death of Jaga-Raya. It is undoubted that 
but for him the Royalist cause would not have attained 
the success it did. 

Yachama appears to have been regent of Rama-Deva 
until he attained majority. He attempted to attack 
Yatiraja, brother of Jaga-Raya and governor of Pulicat. 
But the Dutch helped Yatiraja and Yachama left the 
place after building a frontier fortress and garrisoning it 
against the depredations of Yatiraja. (See below under 
Founding of European Settlements). Probably Yachama 
did the same with others, thus rounding up all the King’s 
enemies and restoring order and peace in the land. 

According to the Sahityaratndkara^ Riima-Deva IV, 
the Emperor, is said to have accompanied the army of 
Yachama to Kumbakonam, where the junction between 
the Imperial forces and those of Raghunatha, the Nayak 
of Tanjore, was effected. It is also mentioned in it that 
Raghunatha resolved upon celebrating his coronation at 
that place, after effecting the junction. (See Sources, 274). 
Rainabhadramba, however, does not even suggest the 
presence of the Emperor with the forces that had arrived 
from Vellore to give battle to Jaga-Raya and his allies, 
the Madura and Gingee Navaks. It simply states that 
his envoys arrived at Raghunatha’s court to inform Jaga- 
Raya’s revolution. (See Sources, 287). Vijayaraghava, 
in his work Raghundthdbhuydaijam, agrees with Yagna- 
narayana Dikshita and states that Rama-Deva accom¬ 
panied Raghunatha to the battle of Topur. (See Sources, 
260). It cannot be that the statements of Yagnanara- 
yana and Vijayaraghava were intended to be mere poetical 
exaggerations indulged in by them to make Raghunatha, 
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their hero, a much greater person than he actually was. 
While there is nothing serious in the way of our believing 
in their statements, for the presence, if anything, of the 
Emperor would have rallied all the feudatories on 
Yachama’s side, it is just a question whether Yachama 
would have risked his life by making him accompany so 
far away from the Royal residence, and that just after 
overcoming Jaga-Raya at it. Inscriptional records, 
however, show that YAchama had evolved order by about 
the end of 1614, when we find Rama-Deva actually 
ruling (E.C. IX, Anekal 47) and that there was a 
settled government administering the Empire, and 
recognized in the provinces from that date onwards. 
(E.C. VI, Chikmagalur 103 dated in 1615 A.D., E.C. X, 
Bagepalli 40, dated in 1617; and Bagepalli, 75, dated 
in 1617). These records would seem to indicate that 
there was peace in the Empire except, perhaps, in the 
southern region and that Yachama might have induced 
Rama-Deva to accompany him to inspire confidence in 
the troops and in his confederates and even to keep them 
steady on the battle-field. Raghunatha rated his successes 
in this war over the Madura and the Gingee Nayaks so 
highly that he got representations of them and of his 
raising Rama-Deva to the Empire in one of his palaces 
at Tanjore called ‘‘ Vijaya-Bhavana-Raj' (See Sources, 
under VijayarAghava-Nayaka’s Raghuiidthdbhudayam, 
265). Probably they were mural paintings, for which 
Tanjore was at one time greatly famous. 

The effects of the protracted Civil War, though it con¬ 
firmed Rama-Deva in the sovereignty, proved disastrous 
to the Empire. His authority was considerably shaken, 
though the crowning success that the Royalists attained 
at Topur did much to repair that damage. Several of 
the recalcitrants, such as Maka-Raja, Ravilla Venkata, 
and others, became reconciled to him, as their subsequent 
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quiet careers, in their own territories, show. (See ante 
for later inscriptional records referring to them). On 
the big viceroyalty of Madura, it had an evil effect. The 
defeat lhat Muthu-Virappa suffered burnt into his soul. 
Almost the first act, on his accession, of Muthu-VTrappa’s 
brother and successor, Tirumala, was to prepare himself 
to shake off the Vijayanagar yoke. With this end in 
view, he constructed two forts on the frontier of his 
dominions and raised an army of 80,000 men. ( Father 
J. Kertrand, Ea Mission da Madure, II, 198). He 
eventually' threw off the yoke and formed alliances to 
defy the Emperor himself. (See below). If he had ado¬ 
pted a different policy, the Empire would have been 
saved from the misfortune which befell it, and his own 
kingdom as well saved. The more immediate effects 
of the Civil War were no less serious. The devastation 
caused by the war, which lasted from about the middle 
of 1614 to about the middle of 1017, led to serious famine 
and this in its turn to a slave trade, which, owing to 
its lucrative nature, increased by leaps and bounds within 
the next forty years and had to be peremptorily stopped. 
William Methwold, who was chief of the English 
Settlement at Masulipatam about 1618-1680 (see W. 
Foster, English Factories in India, 1618-19, 41 ; 1680-38, 
Introd. xxxiii, and 381 ; 1684-6,815 and Introd. xxiv- 
xxy), has left on record his personal testimony on this 
matter. In his Belations of the Kingdome of Golchonda, 
(Purchas, His Pilgrimage^ ed. 1626, 993) he says;— 

“ Since the last king (of Vijayanagar) who deceased about 
fifteen years since, there liave arisen several competitors for 
the crowne, unto whom the Naickes liave adhered according 
to their factions or affections ; from wdienco hath followed a 
continuall civill w'arre in some parts of the countrey, and such 
extreme want and famine in most of it that parents have 
brought thousands of their young children to the seaside, sel¬ 
ling there a child for five fanarns (noted in the margin as 
equivalent to 2sh. fid.) worth of rice ; trans])orted from thence 
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into other parts of India (i.e., the East Indies) and sold again 
to good advantage—if the gaines he good that ariseth from 
the sale of suules.” 

The ‘last king’ referred to in the above passage is King 
Venkata I, and the “ several competitors ” is an exag¬ 
gerated reference to the two competitors who fought for 
the throne immediately after King Venkata’s death. 
Though the competitors were only two, there were many 
adherents on either side and the fight was, as we have 
seen, a protracted one. Mr. William Foster who quotes 
the above passage (see The English Far,tories in India^ 
1622-8, Introd. xxxviii, I) has furnished some telling 
extracts from the English records of the period in confir¬ 
mation of Methwold’s description. In a letter dated, 
Pulicat, July 26, 1622, Pulicat being then in the domi¬ 
nions of Rama-Deva IV, the factors there complain how 
the Dutch on the Coromandel coast were competing in 
the trade and had procured all they could, to the nomber 
of four or five thousand men, woomen and chilldren, and, 
rather than faile, to leave ther other affaires and follow 
that designe ; for which cause they have layd the countrey 
all over, standing uppon no price.” “ The result was,’* 
they add “ that the price per slave had gone up from 4 or 
5 pagodas to 12 or 14 pagodas, and even at that rate you 
could not get any.” “ Thus (this ?) their proceeding,” 
they comment, “ is much distasted heer amongst all, and 
if not in tyme remydied and by them forborne will caus 
much altcracion ; for most of thos slaves brought them to 
sell are stollen uppon the high waves and brough (t) 
forcibly from their parents and frinds ; w’hich proceed¬ 
ing of theirs suffiring hath caused such a feare that 
the people of the countre}" have not theis many dayes 
frequented the marketts, b^*^ which meanes the towne 
is not furnished of thos provisions needfull as formerly. 
Besides, many of the people of the towme have with- 
drawne themselves with their wifes and children into 
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remote places to avoyd a supposed dainger; although 
wee must confess the Dutch not altogether faulty, 
because they are brought to them to sell, so not altogether 
ignorant but that they are stollen ; which courses being 
bruted abroad was much complayned of ; wherefor they 
now proceed giveing content, causing those that sell them 
to bring the parties of whom they first bought them, and 
whosoever is found culpable looses his head; which ex¬ 
ecution hath been performed upon one already who most 
worthyly deserved the samf-, for it is a matter of con¬ 
science to be duly considered of and beffore God not 
allowable in this kind; but the Dutch, who, making 
conscience of nothing, make itt as lawful as the rest.” So 
the factors excused themselves that they were unable to 
purchase the 14 or 15 slaves, aged between IG to 20 years 
and fit for labour, that the President and Council at 
Batavia required, “ but,” they added, “ notwithstanding 
when tyme shall better fitt the occasion, wee will use our 
best endeavors to furnish that wante.” {Ibid^ 105-6, see 
also 122, 141 and 147). From Dutch sources, it is 
understood that the competition for slaves w'as so keen 
on the coast that the Dutch were purchasing as many as 
they could for the purpose of peopling the Dutch 
Settlements in the Moluccas. (/6/ii, 105,/.n., 2). Evi¬ 
dently the abuses in the trade were many and serious 
and conscience, as the English factors complain, had no 
place in it. Four months later, the English fjiotors at 
Pulicat made good their promise and intimated their 
despatch of 4G0 slaves from their place and another 650 
from Tegnapatam, Cuddalore. (Ibidy 147). 

The lack of a strong central government at this period 
became increasingly felt. The Civil War destroyed as 
nearly law and order as the Empire itself. The retrocession 
of society that occurred about this time is vividly illustrated 
by the open traffic in the sale and purchase of human 
beings for transportation, an idea unknown to India till 
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then. As will be seen from what follows, the political 
set-back that the Empire received in consequence of the 
Civil War, practically destroyed it—both as a political 
and social entity. The Jesuit letters referring to this 
period again and again deplore the break-up that had 
occurred, and their strong, if not, harsh judgment of 
Tirumala, the Nayak of Madura, is largely coloured 
by the view that he failed at the critical moment in 
maintaining the integrity of the Empire which did not 
actually fall for another half a century. There is hardly 
any doubt that the Civil War proved a nail in its coffin. 

Its rapid decay began with Jaga-Eaya’s revolution and 
in another fifty years, it practically ceased to exist. 

Eama-Deva IV is styled variously in records as Eama- Rama.i)«v» 
chandra-Raja (i?.C. VI, Chikmagalur 103 dated u^niLhan- 
in 1(516), Ramachandra Eaja-Deva, (S.C. X, Bagepalli draRaja-Dcva 
40 dated in 1617), Rarna-maha-Deva-Raya. (7?.(7. X, 

Kolar 204 dated in 1619), Raghunatha-Deva (Sewell, 

Lists of Antiquities, II, C. P. No. 187 dated in Saia 1542 
Kdlayukti, Salca 1540 where taking the cyclic year as the 
year intended, it would be A.D. 1618), Earaadeva-Vodeyar 
iM.A.R. 1927, Page 82, No. 81 dated in 1621), Rama- 
deva-Eayalayya, which like SrI-Ranga-Raya, was evidently 
the popular form copied by Wilks and made to look as 
Srlranga Rayael, “ Rayeel ” being the Telugu plural for 
‘‘Rayalu.’', (JE.C. X, Channapatna 182 dated in 1623), 
Eamarajendra-Eaja-Aya, {E.C. XII, Sira 54 dated in 1626 
and as Eaghava-Eaya (E.C, III, Mysore 17 dated in 
1620), '‘Raghava” being a synonym, for “Rama.” 

According to the Rdmardjlyamu, he appears to have had 
two wedded queens Obainma, the daughter of PochiEaju 
Rama-Enja, and Kondamma, the daughter of the Gobburi 
chief Yatiraja. (See Sotirces, 244-45). It is understood 
from contemporary Dutch records that Yatiraja, called 
in them “ Iterrajie ” and in the English records as 
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“Itteraja,” was “ brother to Jaggerajie (Jaga-Rfiya), the 
principal noble of King Venkata 1 ’* (See William Foster, 
The E null fill Factories in I ndia, 1622-8,106, quoting f.n,^ 
L. C. I). Van Dijk’s Zes Jarejiuit het Leven van Weviiner 
Van Bcrchem, 30). This was the Jaga-Raya, whose 
daughter Bayama was married to Venkata I and who 
figured as the Rebel leader in the Civil War. Yati Raju, 
who was in l()22-3 the governor of the country round 
Pulicat, frequently figures in the English and Dutch 
records of the period. 

According to the Rdmardjiijamu^ Rarna-Deva is said to 
have had a peaceful reign after the Civil War. He is vaid 
to have bestowed all the gifts including the Tuldpuriishas- 
(See Sources, under Rdmardjiyamu, 244-5). He appears 
to have had no sons. In the seventh year of his reign, 
he probably made Venkata II—Venkatapati-Deva-Maha- 
raya—his Yutardja, The latter was the grandson by 
direct descent of Aliya Rama-Rfija II. The reason for 
this election or reversion to the senior line, was that he 
had evidently no sons to succeed. His own brothers had 
been massacred by Jaga-Raya on the death of Venkata I 
and Venkata II, grandson of Aliya Raina-Raja II, was 
the eldest male member of the Royal household, w'ho had 
the best claim to the succession. He belonged to the 
third generation from Aliya Rfima-Raja II, whereas 
Rama-Deva IV belonged to the fourth from Tirumala I, 
the younger brother of Aliya Rama-Raja II. It would 
therefore seem that Venkata II was already a fairly elderly 
man and perhaps governing a part of the Empire. A 
lithic inscription which comes from Atmakur in the 
Nellore District and is dated in 1621-2 A.D., registers a 
grant by Venkata II in that year and describes him in it 
as Venkatapati-Deva-Maha-Raya with the regnal titles 
(see Nellore Ins, I, Atmakur 48) though the Emperor of 
the time was undoubtedly Rama-Deva IV. Another record^ 
coming from Narayanavanam in the Chittoor District, 
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dated in 1622-23 and recording a private gift, also gives 
him the Imperial titles and describes him as the ruling 
sovereign, though we know Rama-Deva IV was still 
actuallyruling. 1911-12,Para 60; App. B.No.37). 

Mr. Sewell also notes a record from Arumbavur, Trichino- 
poly District, dated in 1622-3 in the reigri of Venkata II. 

This should also refer to Venkata II, when he was still 

a crown-prince. {See Lints oj Antiquities,!, 263; also 

Ins, in the Madras Presidency, III. 1541 No. 248). He 

was evidently made or considered as Crown-Prince 

in 1621 A.D., and as such was probably co-ruler 

with Rama-Deva IV, the reigning sovereign. Sriranga VI, Sri RaDgaVi, 

a cousin of Venkata IT, was also ruling the country at 

the time in association with the king like Venkata associate 

himself. A lithic record of his—with its duplicate 

in copper—which comes from Ellore in the Kistna 

District, indicates that his charge was in that region of 

the Empire. It is dated, according to Mr. Sewell, in 

Saka 1545, corresponding to A.D., 1622-23. (See Lists of 

Antiquities, I, 34-5 ; also Ins, in the Madras Presidency, 

II. 8S)4. No. 218 C. to U). As will be seen from what 
will follow, Rama-Deva IV \vas succeeded by Venkata II, Tiie course of 
grandson of Aliya Rama-Raja II, and he in his turn by 
SrI-Ranga-Raya VI (adopted son of Gopala, grandson by Devaiv 
direct descent, of Venkatiidri, the younger brother of 
Tirumala I). Srl-Ranga VI w^as the third and last son 
of Chinna-Venkata (the Venkata III of the genealogists), 
younger brother of Venkata II. After Srl-Ranga VI, the 
succession reverted to the line of Aliya Rama-Raja II, 

Sri-Ranga VI being succeded by his nephew Kodanda- 
Rama (or Rama-Raja V), eldest son of his elder brother 
Venkata IV. Venkata V, son of Venkata IV, was evidently 
the crown-prince of Srl-Ranga VI, for we have mention 
made of him in inscriptional records mostly from Mysore 
from 1662 to 1669 A.D. But we have so far no inscrip¬ 
tional records for the reign of Kodanda-Rarna (Rama- 
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Eaja V), who probably reigned as a matter of fact as stated 
by the Bdmardjlyamu. As the poem was by a contem¬ 
porary writer, it is probably correct when it makes this 
statement and also in the other one, that he was assisted by 
his younger brother Venkata V in his rule. In that case, 
he should have lived for some years after 1669, up to which 
only we have inscriptional records for him. Kodanda- 
fiama (Raina-Raja V) was the king to whom the Rdma- 
rdjlyamu, which has proved so valuable for reconstructing 
the history of Vijayanagar, was dedicated by the poet 
Venkayya. He left four sons Peda-Venkata (Venkata VI), 
Chinna-Venkata (Venkata VII), Kodanda-Rama (Rama- 
Raja VI), and Venkata (Venkata IX). Kodanda-Rama 
(Rama Raja V) appears to have been succeeded by his 
eldest son Peda-Venkata (Venkata VI of the table at the 
end of this section). We have inscriptions for him from 
1690 A.I), to 1717 A.D. His nephew Sri-Ranga VI (eldest 
son of his brother Timma or Tirumala III) appears to 
have been crown-prince, for we have inscriptional records 
for him from 1693 A.D., onwards. SrI-Ranga VII appears 
to have been succeeded as crown prince by his uncle 
Venkata VI and we have inscriptional records for him up 
to 1759 A.D. He was, so far as is known, the last Srl- 
Ranga-Raya known to history. SrI-Ranga VII had 
evidently ruled as crown—prince with his younger brother 
Chinna Venkata (Venkata VII of the table) for we have 
inscriptional records for him from 1742 to 1762 A.D. 
As there are no records for the other three sons of 
Kodanda-Rama {viz,y Chinna-Venkata VIII), Kdndanda- 
Rama (Rama-Raja VI) and Venkata (Venkata IXJ, it 
is probable that they did rule even nominally. 

A close examination of the course of succession, during 
the whole period of Aravidu rule, shows that it strictly 
followed the rule of Primogeniture, the eldest male 
member succeeding to the throne, u?ilei>s there was an 
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actual adoption in the case of failure of direct heirs as in 
the case of SrI-Eanga VI. Another point to note is that 
there was usually a crown-prince, who was the next 
senior in the family and he usually succeeded as king. 
The succession to the throne being governed by these 
principles, the families of the three sons—Aliya Eama- 
Kajall, Tirurnalalland Venkatadri—of SrI-Eanga-Eayal, 
participated in the rule of the Empire. Of these, leaving 
out of account Aliya Eama-Eaja II himself, Venkata I 
became the most famous in the Tirumala branch of the 
family, Venkata II in the Aliya Eama-Eaja II branch 
and SrI-Eanga VI, the adopted son of GOpala, in the 
Venkatfidri branch. After Sii-Eanga VI, though he is 
said to have left two sons, probably minors, the 
sovereignty, such as it was, was entirely confined to the 
Aliya Eama-Eaja branch up to its very end. 

The relations of Eairia-Deva IV with the Seringapatam 
Viceroy appear to have been most cordial. Eaja-Wodeyar 
was tlie Viceroy at the time the Civil War broke out. He 
did not join the insurgents against the interests of Uaiiia- 
Deva. His own position should have been difficult as he was 
confirmed in his position only in 1012; he had evidently 
his hands full. It was as much as he could do to keep 
those round about him under control and not join the 
rebels. His successor Chfimaraja VI came into power in 
1017 and was Viceroy throughout the period covered by 
Eama-Deva’s reign. There are at least four grants of his 
known, all dated in Bama-Deva’s reign, which freely and 
openly acknowledge the latter’s suzerainty. The earliest 
of these is dated in 1020, Channappa, the d^alavdi of 
Chamaraja-Wodeyar, making a grant. (E.C. Ill, Seranga- 
patamdO). Another record dated in the same year registers 
the purchase by a private party of a portion of the land 
granted by Tirumala I to Chamaraja-Wodeyar, evidently 
Bol Charnaraja-Wodeyar, and its presentation to God 
M. or. VOL. II. 145 
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Mahabalesvara {E,C. Ill, Mysore 17). An inscription, 
which seems to belong to 1622 A.D., records a grant by 
the king himself. (E,C, III, Mandya 17). Finally, there 
is the well known record dated in the same year (1612), 
which registers the fact that Venkata I in 1612 granted 
Eaja-Wodeyar, Ummattur and Seringapatam as an here¬ 
ditary estate and that he with the permission of Venkata 
I had resolved upon establishing an agrahdra. He founded 
one at the junction of Cauvery and the Kapila in 1622, 
in the name of his father Narasaraja Wodeyar, so that 
he might attain Vaikuntha i.e., heavenly bliss. (E.C. Ill, 
T.-Narasipur). 

Great friendliness seems to have prevailed with Venka- 
tappa-Nayaka I, the Ikkeri chief, who was in power 
between 1582-1629, though his inscriptions range only 
from about 1606 to 1629. (E C. VIII, Introd. 15). His 
uncle Dodda Sankappa (1545-1558) had been a great 
favourite with Aliya liama-llaja and had been invited to 
reside for some time at the Imperial capital. (See 
Sources, under Sivatatvaratndkara, 337 ). He had named 
one of his sons after the Regent and he was given a large 
accession of territory to govern. {Ibid). His brother 
Sankappa II built the new town of Ikkeri and a magni¬ 
ficent palace in it and provided it with a good theatre. 
He was also a literary patron. {Ibid, 339). His successor 
Venkatappa-Nayak I was both an efficient and enlightened 
ruler. An account of his rule will be found in Volume V 
“Gazetteer by Districts” of this work. (See Sltimoga 
District under History). It might be added here that the 
last 15 years of his long rule of 47 years synchronized 
with those of Rama-Deva IV. He did not join the insur¬ 
gents in the Civil War, for his family had always been 
loyal to the Imperial House. As we shall see in the reign 
of SrI-Ranga VI, when everybody else deserted the 
Emperor, it remained firm in its duty to him. (See be- 
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low). Id a record dated in 1610, Venkatappa recognizes 
the suzerainty of Venkata E. {E.G, VII, Tirthahalli 1G6). 
Venkatappa had to keep in check the forces of Bijapur, 
which twice invaded his territories. Possibly these 
invasions occurred at the very time the Civil War occurred 
and so the best that Venkatappa could do was to keep 
himself fit to be useful to the Empire on a future 
occasion. Hanuma, the chief of Basavapatna, attacked 
him, evidently with the aid of the Bijapur forces, and 
laid siege to Hole-Honnur which he compelled them 
to raise. Majjulakhan, who was in charge of the Bijapur 
detachment sent out probably by Randhulla Khan, was 
driven back to his own territory. He put up a pillar of 
Victory at Hanugal in Bharwar, just across the Mysore 
border. (See under Sivatattmratndkara, 344; 

and E,G. VII, Honnali 34, which is a copper-plate grant 
from Basarahatti, dated in Saka 1399, Plaxmnga^ which 
do not agree. Mr. Rice has assigned it to 1667 A.B., by 
pushing forward the date by 200 years. This might be 
accepted as approximately correct. Some time should be 
allowed to the last three generations, and wre know that 
Venkatappa II ruled only upto 1629. This grant men¬ 
tions Hire-Hanumappa, his son Tula-Hanuiuappa, his son 
Immadi Hanumappa, his son Kengappa, and his son 
Basavappa. It has been suggested that the Hanumappa 
mentioned may be one of these three). The elder brother of 
Hanumappa concluded a treaty w ith Venkatappa, but the 
younger proved persistent and attacked afresh Venkatappa. 
He was defeated and took refuge at Banavara. Venkata 
next captured Banivasa and Kuiiibase (probably Kumsi) 
and put up fortresses at Hibbejagara and other places to 
keep the enemy in check. He next attacked Bhairava- 
Bevi, the queen of Garisoppe, for she had then become a 
feudatory of Bijapur. He also took Bednur and Kavale- 
durga (called in the poem Kauravadurga). Evidently 
these and other conquests enabled him to extend his 
M. Gr. voii. II. 145"^ 
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territories in the East as far as Masur, Shimoga and 
Kadur and on the West and South they were carried t(v 
the sea at Honore and down to the borders of Malabar. 
He constructed, according to the Sivatatvaratndkara, 
many temples within the Kavaledurga fort, which he 
renewed ; at Sringeri he built a new matJia for the guru of 
that famous place; and he built a matha for priests of 
Bhurudras (i.e., Virasaivas). He rebuilt Anantasivapura 
(now Anantapur) and erected in it the matha called Cham- 
pakasaras for Virasaivas in the place, for which he made 
a grant of the transit duties levied at all the thdnas (or 
stations) in his dominions. (See Sources^ 345 ; E,C. VIII, 
Sagara 123 dated in 1606). He also built a town called 
SadAsivanagara atikkeri, where he provided himself with 
a fine palace. He built and presented agrahdras on the 
Varada and elsewhere to Vedic scholars, got many sacri¬ 
fices performed by them, and made liberal endowments 
for the maintenance of the temples founded by him. He 
proved himself a munificent literary patron, for, we are 
told, many works on poetry, drama, law and other sub¬ 
jects, were written during his time. (See Sources, under 
Sivatatvaratndhara, 345). There is evidence enough 
available from the inscriptions of the period to show that 
the statements made in this poem of Keladi Basava are 
not his inventions. His interest in the Champakasarasi 
matha is proved by a record dated in 1606. (See above). 
There are, besides, numerous records registering the grant 
of transit duties to Virasaiva mathas, {E.g., E C, VIII, 
Tirthahalli 56, dated in 1616). Though he was fighting 
against the Muhammadans, he was fair to Muhammadans 
living in his own dominions, grants to their mosques being 
also recorded in 1627. (See E.C. VIII, Sagar 38). As 
regards his interest in literature, a commentary in Sans¬ 
krit on the Siva-Glta portion of the Padmapurdna by 
him is known. (Madras Government Oriental Mss. 
Library. T. C. of Mss., li. No. 1818, Page 2623). That 
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Veokatappa was an enlightened ruler is testified to by the 
famous Italian traveller Pietro della Valle, who visited 
Ikkeri in 1623 in company with a Portuguese embassy visit of Pietro 
that visited Venkatappa in that year. That embassy, by 
the way, was sent to secure the trade in pepper, through 
an alliance with Venkatappa, and to keep out from it the 
Dutch and the English, who had begun to take interest in 
it. So far, the Portuguese had been inimical to Venkatappa 
but about the time of this embassy, they were engaged 
in expeditions against Persia and Malacca and endeavoured 
to protect their interests in the lucrative pepper trade by 
a friendly gesture to Venkatappa, then undoubtedly the 
strongest ruler on the West Coast. Pietro della Valle 
mentions the five wide level roads from Sagar to Ikkeri, 
and the splendid avenue trees on either side. These are 
the magnificent dhupa trees, of which many may still be 
Seen. He saw a Virasaiva funeral, the corpse being carried 
sitting in a chair and tried to dissuade, later, a woman 
who was about to commit sati. He argued the matter out 
with her and she proved equally calm and dispassionate in 
her reasoning. She tried to induce him to contribute some¬ 
thing towards the fuel. His scruples would not permit 
him to agree but instead he assured her that he would do 
his best to immortalise her. In pursuance of his promise, 
he tells us that the lady’s name was Giaccorna, which 
probably represents Giriakkamma. He left Ikkeri highly 
rejoiced, except for his pity for the sati victim, and bear¬ 
ing with him a Kannada book presented to him there. 

He made his way toBarselore, which he describes. From 
there, he passed through Mangalore and Banghel and 
reached Olala, the limit of his travels in India. Of the 
queen of Olala, he gives a curious picture. She w^as, he 
says, as black as the Ethiopian, and always w’ent about 
alone on foot, save for an escort of six foot soldiers. A 
cloak round the head and some thick pieces of white 
cotton cloth round the waist summed up her royal attire.- 
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Della Valle rather caustically remarks that she was “like 
a dirty kitchen wench more than a queen/* He gives 
some gossipy details of her relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing state of Bunghel. It is worthy of remark that this 
lady’s cause was espoused by Venkatappa against the 
Portuguese, who sided the Banghar Kaja and ousted the 
latter from his territory. Della Valle travelled alone in 
the country of Venkatappa, “ marching,” as he says, at his 
pleasure; and as the roads throughout the dominions of 
Venkatappa were very secure, he descended the Ghats 
slowly. He finally embarked at Mangalore for Calicut, and 
after some strenuous fight with the pirates, he reached 
Goa, from where he returned home to Europe, in 1G24. 

The relations of Rama-Deva IV with the Niiyaks of 
Madura were greatly strained during the period of his 
rule. The two Nayaks who then governed Madura were 
the brothers Muthu-Virappa I (1009-1G23) and the famous 
Tirumala Nayaka (1623-IG59). The leading part played 
by the former in the civil war has been narrated above. His 
attitude towards his suzerain was coloured by his ardent 
desire for independence and his personal hatred tow^ards 
Achyutappa and his son Raghunatha, the Nayak chiefs of 
Tanjore, whose steadfast loyalty towards the Imperial 
House was a thorn in his side. The success that attended 
Raghunatha’s efforts in the civil war, if anything, added 
to this hatred. The civil war probably ended in 1017. 
Muthu-Virappa survived its termination by six years. 
He evidently nursed his hatred against his suzerain and 
Raghunatha, his neighbour, during this period, for, except 
in a single inscription dated in Saka 1542, Kdlayukti 
(Saka 1540) which do not agre(3, but in which the cyclic 
year may be taken as the year intended and the record 
assigned accordingly to 1018 A.D., he does not acknow¬ 
ledge the suzerainty of Rarna-Deva IV. (See Sewell, Lists 
of Antiquities, II, C.-P. No. 187). On the accession of 
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his brother Tirumala-Nayakan, about 1623, almost the 
first task undertaken by him was to organize the defences 
of his kingdom with a view, doubtless, to eventualities 
He constructed two fortresses on his frontier and raised 
an army of 30,000 men. These preparations/* we are 
told, “ excited much movement and disquiet in the whole 
country.** (Bertrsind, La Missiofi duMadure, II, 198). 
Father Bertrand, the Editor of the Jesuit letters, who 
makes the above remark, adds that these steps were 
taken by Tirumala “ in pursuance of the object of his 
father (i.e,, brother, the Jesuit priest mistook the exact 
relationship of Tirumala to his predecessor) which was 
to overthrow the domination of Bisnagar ” and that there¬ 
fore he wished to put himself in a condition to resist 
the armies of this monarch.’* (Ibid), Though there is 
considerable truth in what he states, still Tirumala was 
evidently only in the preparatory stages. Until long 
after Kama-Deva’s death, we do not actually see him 
engaged in anything seriously affecting the rights of his 
suzerain. Evidently the battle of Topur had produced 
some small impression on him as on the other feudatories. 
Tirumala, so far as could be made out, was anxious to 
keep up loyal relations with his overlord. There is con¬ 
clusive evidence of friendly disposition as we have a record 
at Dadikkombu, near Madura, dated in 1629 A.D., men¬ 
tioning Rama-Deva IV as the reigning Emperor. 
(M.E.B. 1894, App. B, No. 31 A 1894). It was only 
after the issue of the Kuniyur plates, dated in 1634, some¬ 
time after the death of Rama-Deva, that we find him 
endeavouring to break away from his suzerain. This 
period of Tirumala’s reign falls into the reign of Rama- 
Deva’s successors and will be considered below\ 

After his defeat at Topur, Venkatappa-Nayaka had, as 
we have seen, held out against Rtoa-Deva and Raghu- 
natha, the Tanjore Nayaka, assisted in this warfare by 
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Yatiraja, the younger brother of Jaga-Eaya, who himself 
had fallen at Topur. (See ante ; also Sources, under 
Raghwidthdhhyudayam, 209-1). He had been defeated 
on the banks of the Cauvery, near Tiruvadi, and pursued 
into his own territories, in which Bhuvanagiri and other 
places had been taken. Venkatappa, thus reduced, fled 
and was evidently forgiven. There are no records availa¬ 
ble to show when he died. But he should have been 
old when the battle of Topur took place, for he was a con¬ 
temporary and ally of Sdlaga, the barbarian island chief, 
of whom we hear since the days of Vithala, cousin of 
of Aliya Kaina-Eaja II. There is, however, a record of 
one Vala (or Bala) Venkatapati-Nayakkan, described as 
the son of Vala Krishnappa-Nayakkan, Eaja of Senji, 
dated in Saka 1386 (A.D. 1464) EaliyugaA^i'yby Pdrthiva, 
in the reign of Kaina-Deva-Mahaiaya. Taking it for 
granted that the cyclic year was the intended one, the 
date of the record would fall in Saka 1566, which corres¬ 
ponds to Pdrthiva, The correct date of the record w’ould 
thus be 1644 A.D. This falls into the reign of SrI-Ranga 
VI. The date of the record is beyond doubt disputable, 
but the recognition of Kaiiia-Deva’s paramountcy in it is 
significant. It is possible that Venkatappa became recon¬ 
ciled to Eama-Deva and acknowledged his subordination 
to him before his death. (See Sewell, Lists oj Antiquities, 
IT, No. 70; see also Jnscriptiorts in Madras Presidency, I, 
172, No. 359). 

As regards Tanjore, the relations of Raghunatha with 
wiMi i,injorf. lY were such as to win for him not merely 

the admiration but also the gratitude of his suzerain. 
But for his active and valiant prosecution of the war 
against Jaga-Eaya and his allies, Eama-Deva could not 
have retained his throne. Raghunatha appears to have 
lived in comparative and magnificient splendour after his 
great success at Topur. He proved himself an able. 
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energetic and enlightened prince. He was a great soldier 
and an expert in training elephants. He built a number 
of temples for Rama, his favourite deity, at Ramesvaram, 
Kumbakonam, Srirangam, Tiruvadi, etc., and the great 
gopuram of the Kumbhesvara temple at Kumbakonam. 
His charities and gifts were many and munificent 
—including the tuldbhdra, etc. He was as good with the 
pen as with the sword. Amongst his works in Sanskrit 
and Telugu were :— Pdrijdtdpaharanajn^ Vdlmlki- 
charitram, Achyutendrdbhyiidayam, Gajendramdksham, 
Bukmani-Krishna-Vivdha-Yakshagdjiam, etc. A work 
of considerable interest to students of Hindu music which 
he wrote is Sangita-Sudha, in which there are references 
to new rdgas aud talas which he invented. He is said 
to have taught the art of playing on the Vina to many 
musicians. Tanjore even now enjoys a great reputation as 
a centre for players on that great and delicate instrument. 
(See Sources, under Sdhitya-Sudha 267 and Sanglta- 
Sudha, 269). 

Among the other feudatories of Eama-Ueva IV were 
a few who may be noted to show both the extent of his 
Empire and the limits wuthin which his authority was 
recognised, A number of records show that the chiefs 
of Bangalore, Tiimkur and Kolar Districts recognized his 
suzerainty throughout the period of his rule, and of his 
])redocessor SrT-Ranga III. Thus the Yelahankanad 
Prabhu in making a grant dated in 1599-1600 A.D., to 
the west of Kunigal for the merit of Immadi Kempe 
Gauda and his wife Lingajanima, states that SrI-Kangalll 
was “ ruling the Empire of the Earth,probably as crown- 
prince, in the Kunigal country. (E,C, XII, Kunigal). In 
a copper-plate record dated in 1627 A.D., which comes- 
from the SOsale Vyasa-Raya-wa^/?a, a grant by Immadi 
Kempaya Gauda, for the merit of his father, is registered. 
The village was called Vyasasamudra, in Sonde-Koppa, 
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The village was newly built with a tank 
Hayasada Seshagiri by order of the donor, the donee 
being named as Ramachandra-Vodeyar, where Vodeyar** 
evidently stands for “ tlrtha,” disciple of Sripati, disciple 
of Lakshmikanta. (M.A.B, 1911-12, Para 115). This 
grant recognizes the suzerainty of Rama-Deva IV. The 
same chief, in a record dated in 1628 A.D., refers to an 
agreement for the conduct of festivals, offerings, etc., to 
God Ranganatha of Mutyalapete in Bangalore, and 
registers a grant of customs duties by him. Rama- 
Deva IV is said to be ruling the kingdom, which we know 
was actually the case from other sources. (E.C, IX, Ban¬ 
galore 1). Ill another record dated in 1614, Havali Baire 
Gauda recognizes the suzerainty of the same sovereign. 
{E.C. XII, Pavagada 94), He was the Avati-niid Prabhu. 
He was probably the same who is mentioned as Immadi 
Havali Baire Gauda in a record dated in the reign of 
Rama-Deva in 1617 A.D. {E.C. X, Bagepalli 40). The 
Sugatur-nad Prabhu Timmappa Gauda’s son and Immadi 
Tammappa’s grandson, Mummadi Tammappa, acknow¬ 
ledges the suzerainty of Rama-Deva IV in a record dated 
in 1614 A.D. In 1619 A.D., we have a record of Sugatur 
Chikka Raya Tammaya Gauda, also owning the 
suzerainty of Rama-Deva. The title “ Chikka-Raya ” 
indicates he was the younger brother of the ruling chief 
mentioned in the last quoted grant. {E.C. X, Kolar 204). 
The latter chief registers in 1620 A.D. a sacrifice per¬ 
formed at his instance. {Ibid, Mulbagal 177). The same 
chief made another grant in 1630, in the last year of 
Rarna-Deva’s reign. (E.C, X, Kolar 164 and 165), 
So does Gumminayani Krishnappa, son of Gumminayani 
Kadirappa, in a record dated in 1617. (EC. X, 
Bagepalli 75). A record of Rarna-Deva dated in 1620 
comes from the Pudukkottai State, recognizing his suzer¬ 
ainty. (M,E,B, 1915, Para 55; App. B, No. 221 of 1914). 
From Shirnoga, we have a similar record dated in 1621 
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A.D., registering a grant by one Hanuman, son of the 
chief Kenga-Nripa. It was made, we are told, on ihe 
day of his marriage. (^.C. VII, Shimoga 27). In a 
lithic inscription dated in 1622 A.D., Malla, son of a 
Virappa of the Kavilla family, is said to have been the 
governor of man data. {^M.EJi. J 923-24, Para 56, 

No. 423 of 1923). It is interesting to note this record, 
for it testifies to the quiet acknowledgment of the 
overlordship of Rama-Deva by a member of the Ravilla 
family, which was on the side of the rebels in the civil 
war. An inscription from Chiknayakanhalli dated in 1623 
A.D., mentioning the grant of a tank and garden to the 
Sivachara-ma^Aa at that place, by Dalavai Paranappa, 
general of Mudiyappa-Nayaka, who was ruling from 
Chiknayakanhalli, similarly acknowledges Rama-Deva’s 
suzerainty. (E,C. XTI, Chiknayakanhalli 1 ; see also 
M.A,R. 1918, Para 114, where a revised version of the 
inscription will be found). Kumara Irnraadi Jaga-Deva- 
Raya, son of Jaga-Deva-Raya, the minister of Rana 
Peda Jaga-Deva-Raya, chief of Channapatna, owns 
his subordination to Rama-Deva IV in a record dated 
in 1623 A.D. (E.C. IX, Channapatna 182), But in a 
copper-plate record from Muttegere dated in 1633, 
though he acknowledges the suzerainty of Rama-Deva, we 
see the Pedda Jaga-Deva-Raya styling himself “Rajadhi- 
raja-Rajesri-Rana-Pedda-Jaga-Deva-Kayalaingar and 
making a grant to the west of Muttegere, belonging 
to Nagamangala, for erecting a fort, etc. From this 
record, it would seem to follow that Rama-Deva ruled up 
to 3 633 A.D., and not only up to 1630 A.D. {E.C, III, 
Mandya 86). In 1627 A.D., we have a grant of Holavan- 
halli Rana-Baire-Gauda, also acknowledging his subordi¬ 
nation to Rama-Deva IV. A copper-plate grant from 
Koratagere, of which the date is doubtful, registers a 
grant to the Mahakali of the place by one Holavan- 
halli Dodda-Rana-Baira-Gauda. As it mentions 
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Rama-Deva IV, its date 1656 taken from a hand copy 
is plainly wrong. (B.C. XII, Maddagiri 31). 

Thus a review of the relations of Rama-Deva IV with 
his more important and lesser feudatories, shows that 
after the success he attained at Topur there was peace in 
the land. The Empire held together, though it was quite 
like the proverbial calm before the storm. For some 
fifteen years from the battle of Topur, there was hardly 
any foreign invasion or war on a large scale to disturb 
the normal life of the country. This was largely due to 
two principal causes:— 

(0 The successful termination of the civil war in favour of 
Rruna-Deva and his adherents; and 

(2) The absence of the usual invasions of the Bijapur and 
Golconda Sultans, except in the north-western frontier in the 
last year of Eama-Deva’s reign. 

Of the condition of Southern India as seen and chro¬ 
nicled by a foreign observer, we have the account of 
William Methwold, who w^as in India between 1618 and 
1630 A.I). Of “ Bisnagar,” as he calls it, Methwold 
says, it was, “ rent at this time into several provinces of 
Government, held by the Naices of that country in their 
own right”—which of course expresses only a partial truth. 
For a foreign traveller, to learn more would have been 
rather difficult. He should be thinking of the Nayaks of 
Madura, Tanjore and Gingee. Methwold, however, gives 
a longer and more interesting picture of Golconda, the 
rival kingdom. It had not yet yielded to the Moghul arms 
and appears to have been in a most flourishing state. 
Its capital was, according to Methwold, “ a citie that for 
sweetnessc of ayre, convenience of water, and fertility 
of soyle, is accounted the best situation in India, not to 
speak of the King’s Palace, which for bignesse and 
sumptuousness.exceedeth all belonging to the 
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Mogall or any other Prince; it being twelve miles in 
circumference." His account, however, makes it plain 
that while the kings were wealthy, the common people 
were ground down by unspeakable poverty. Rack renting, 
due to farming of public revenue, appears to have been 
common. Religious toleration and absence of serious 
crime struck him as something worth recording. Though 
independent, the proximity of the Moghul made the 
Sultan to be ever on his guard against his encroachment. 
{Purchas; His Pilgrimage, 993). There were no invasions 
of Golconda into Vijayanagar territory, even in the Udaya- 
giri Province, which undoubtedly continued to be ruled 
by Vijayanagar until the first years of the reign of Srl- 
Banga VI. (See below). As regards Bijapur, there were 
no invasions during this reign from that quarter, practi¬ 
cally during the whole of Rama-Deva’s reign. If he did 
rule till 1682-33 A.D., then we have evidence of an 
attack by Muhammed Adil Shah, the son of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah. In the Arabic and Persian inscriptions we find in the 
northern frontier of the present State of Mysore, record¬ 
ing the erection of a fort on the hill at the Masur-Madag 
tank, in the Shikarpur Taluk. {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 324 
dated 1632 A.D.). Kxcept for this, there was peace in the 
land throughout the reign of Rama-Deva after his success 
at Topur. Peace, of course, had its own problems. In 
the wake of the war, there followed evidently a great 
scarcity for food. The scarcity was so great that 
traffic in human life became the order of the day. The 
Dutch appear to have taken full advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity and exported thousands of coast people from 
Pulicat and Tegnapatam to their colonies. The English 
followed their example but they seem to have been 
afflicted by a “ conscience" in the matter which kept 
them under control- The trade had reached its high 
water-mark in 1622-1623 A.D. at the Dutch Settlements 
on the Coast. (See above under Effects of the Civil War). 
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The administration continued on the traditional lines. 
Bat it is clear from the letters of the English factors 
on the Coast, that the king and his deputies did not quite 
realize what was happening about them. It is inconceiv¬ 
able if a ruler like Krishna-Deva-Raya or Aliya Rama- 
Raja II would have allowed with impunity the Dutch 
traffic in slaves in the manner, and to the extent, that 
Rama-Deva allowed it. We have seen how the former 
dealt with the Portuguese at Goa and at his own capital 
and we know how the latter handled the repi*esentatives 
of the same nation at San Thome. There was an evident 
lack of vigour and political prescience in certain directions 
in the administration of the Empire. As the sequel will 
show, such want of understanding cost the Empire its 
very life within about a quarter of a century from the 
death of Rama-Deva IV. 

Nothing illustrates better this lack of vigour than the 
manner in which the Portuguese at San Thome threw ofif 
the imperial yoke. The story is thus told by Father 
Barradas: — 

“ Taking advantage of those civil wars, the city of San 
Thome—which up to now belonged to the King of Bisnaga, 
paying him revenues and customs whicli he used to make over 
to certain chiefs, by whom the Portuguese wore often greatly 
troubled—determined to liberate itself, and become in every¬ 
thing and for everything the property of the King of Portugal. 
To this end she bogged the Viceroy to send and take posses¬ 
sion of her in the name of His Majesty which he did, as I shall 
afterwards tell you. Meanwhile the captain who governed the 
town, by name Manuel do Frias, seeing that there was close 
to the town a fortress that commanded it, determined to seize 
it by force, seeing that its captain declined to surrender it. So 
he laid siege to it, surrounding it so closely that no one could 
get out.” 

In the end, the Portuguese were successful. The for¬ 
tress was taken, its garrison of 1,500 men capitulated, 
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and a fleet came round by sea to complete the conquest. 
The letters of the English factors also bring out the same 
weakness at the Imperial head-quarters. Nothing was 
done—or even attempted—for instance, in putting down 
at Pulicat, Tegnapatara and other places, the slave 
frafiic which became a perfect nuisance after the Civil 
War. While the Moghul Emperor and the Moghul 
governor of Surat refused in 1019 A.I), to countenance 
the English ousting the trade of the Gujaratis to the Red 
Sea, though the English made strenuous attempts to do so, 
King Eama-Deva and his ministers apparently did noth¬ 
ing to keep under check the excesses of the Dutch in the 
matter of slave traflic, a thing which would have been 
far differently dealt with by Krishna-Deva or Aliya Rama- 
Raja II. (See W. Foster, The English Factories in 
India, 1618-21, Introd. XVII to XIX). 

During this reign, the English renewed their attempts 
to obtain a share of the lucrative trade that the Dutch 
were enjoying at Pulicat. Bat before narrating the 
circumstances that led to this attempt, we might note in 
chronological order the main events connected with the 
endeavour made by the English and other European 
nations to secure a foot-hold in the trade with the 
East:— 

1496 Ilciirj’ VI granted letters patent to .lohii Cabot and his throe sons to fit 
out tliroo vessels for the discovery of the N.-W. passage to India. This 
attempi ended in failure. 

1576, 1577 and 1578. Failure of Martin Frobisher’s attempts to pierce a 
northern j)assago to India. 

1579 liev. Father Thomas Stephens arrives at Goa, as Hector of Jesuit’s 
College, Salssette. He was the first Englishman to arrive in India. 
His letters opejied the eyes of his countrymen to the trade of India. 
1588 Fitcij (Merchant of London), Tvewberry and Leeds start for India. 
.John Huyghen Van Linschoten, the Dutchman, reaches Goa. 

1585 John Davis’ attempt to discover a K.-\V. passage to India under the 

patronage of a London (’ompany. 

1586 Tlie famous Sir Thomas Cavendish sails round the world. 

1587 Sir Francis Drake captures the St. rhilip, which gave an idea of the 

commodities that the East could supply. 

1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Growing contem])t for the Portuguese 

and a determination to open up a direct trade with India strengthened. 


Founding of 

European 

Settlements. 
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1591 Failure of .Tauies Lancaster’s mercantile expedition. 

1595 Tlje Dutcliinan Cornelius Houtnian’s fleet of 4 ships sails for Sumatra. 

1596 Failure of Sir Hubert Dudley’s private expedition under Captain 

lleniainin Wood. 

1599 Dutoli raise price of pepper ai'ainst the Fnpflish. Meetiiif' at Founder’s 

Hall. Company formed. John Mildenhall, Fnglish traveller, starts 
on an overland journey to India to nefcotiate a treaty with the great 
Moghul. 

1600 t’oinpaiij' grant€»d a royal charter by Queen Hlizabeth. 

1602 Dutch East India Company formed, amalgamating smaller conceriiK. 

First Voyage of English Company under Janies Lancaster to Achiii and 
Sumatra. 

1603 John Mildcmhall reaches Agra and is admitted to the presence of Akbm-. 

Hut he evidontlj’’ failed to secure any treaty ad vantageous to his nation, 
owing to Jesuit infiueiices against him and his nation. 

1603 English Factory established at llaiitam, in Java. 

1604 Tlie success of the above voyages iiiducc:d private merchant adventurers 

into the field. Michelborne obtains a license from James I for private* 
trade. His methods hindered Englisli trade at liantam. Second voyage 
under Sir II. Middleton to liantam. Trade extended to Jlanda and 
Amhoyna. 

1606 East India Company’s Third voyage, hut the first which opened dealings 
into the Moghul Court, under the coniinand of Keeling, David Middleton 
and Williiiiri Hawkins. The “Hector” under cornniand of Hawkins, 
the first English ship, reaches Surat. 

160fl The success of above ventures induced further onterprize. A new 
charter was grunted by king James I. Hawkins’ Embassy to Jahangir 
n^Hcbes Agra to secure tlrmuH. 

1610 Captain Host of the Tenth voyage wins a gn*at victory over the. t*ortu- 

giiesj* off Sw}ill 3 '. His was the first armed expedition to the hhist. 
llesuniption of negotiations between the Englisli and Jahangir at Agra. 

1611 Captain TIip]ion’s voyjige ill the “Globe” sailed up the Eastern Coast. 

Touched at I’ulicat, where, the Dutcli and tlie Vijayanagar Governor 
refused to allow him to trade. He sailed northwards, past the mouths 
of the I’eiinar, to l^ettapoli (I’eddapalli,) al>out 36 miles to the south of 
Masali])ataiii and established a factory tlierct. From there, he sailed to 
Masulifiatani. Factory at Masulipatain <*stahlished. 

1612 Establishineiit of an English Factory at Surat. 

1613 Factories established at Gogra, Ahmedahad, Cambay, and Ajmerc—all 

connected with Surat. 

1615 Sir Thomas Roe’s visit as Ambassador to Jahangir. He remained three 

years. 

1616 Factories established at Calicut and Crangaiiore on the \Ve.st Coast, in 

the Feiiiiisula. 

J618 Prinee Shah Jahan’s//for Surat Factory and Jahangir’s genera. 
Jlnnaii issued. 

1618 Jlantam erected into a I’resiclency. 

1619 Treaty between England and Holland to put an end to differences bet¬ 

ween the traders of the two nations. Factory estahlisaed at Pulicat by 
the .side of the Dutch factory there established in 16CH1. 

1620 Portuguese attack the English hut are defeated by Captain Shillingel 

Factories established at Agra, a)id Patna. 

1622 The English joining the Persians attack the Portuguese and take Ormuz 
from them. 
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1623 (27th February.) Dutch jealousies end in the massacre of ten Fn^lish- 
men at Amboyna for an alleged conspiracy to take possession of the 
castle there. 

1626 Factory established at Armagon, 70 miles off Madras. Xt -was the first 
fortified place held by the Fnglish in India. It mounted 12 guns. 
Masulipatam temporarily abandoned. 

1628 Bantam re-occupied by the Bnglish but made subordinate to Surat. 

16-^2 Factory at Masulipatam re-established. 

1634 Bantam again made independent of Surat. 

1634 Shah Jehaii granted a firman to the Company by which the trade of the 
whole of Bengal was opened to the Knglish. Factory established at 
Pipplee, near the months of the Hughly. 

1634 Portuguese expelled from Bengal by the great Moghul. 


Dutch Settlr-menta, 

1696-7 Houtman’s successful voyages. 

1602 The Dutch Bast India Company formed amalgamating various rival 
companies. Bxclusive privileges granted to this Company for 20 years. 
It gradually appropriated the whole trade of the Spice Islands. 

1609 Factory established at Pulicat. 

1616 Factory established at Surat- 

1619 By a treaty b«*twcon Bngland and XIolland a council of defence 
was constituted, composed of an equal member of numbers of the 
Bnglish and Dutch Bast India Company to put an end to the differences 
that had arisen between them. 

1623 The privileges of the Dutch Bast India Company renewed for 21 years. 


J^roich, 

1587 and 1578 Unsuccessful attempts made to trade with the Bast Indies. 

1604 Henry IV granted the first exclusive charter to a Company for 16 years. 
1611 Charter extended to a further period of 12 years. 

1615 Letters patent granted. 


Da?ies. 

1G16 First Danish Bast India Company established by Christian IV. 

1618 Proposal to found a Colony in Ce^don at the instance of the King of 

Kandy. 

1619 The Danish Admiral Ove Gjedde pushed into the Indian Coast. Port 

of Tranquebar formally ceded by Kaghunatha-Nayak of Tanjore. 
“ Dansborg,” a rudimentary fortress built and Hendrick Hess left in 
charge with 20 persons and a few cannon. 


The above brief synopsis will show that the attempts 
of the more energetic and adventurous European nations 
to open up a trade with India in competition to the 
Portuguese, who had been enjoying a monopoly of it 
since 1497, when Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, nearly synchronise with the coming into power 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 146 
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in the south of the Aravidu Dynasty. Thus, in the 
the reign of Venkata I, the Dutch, as we have seen, 
established themselves at Pulicat. The Portuguese 
opposition did not succeed. The English attempt to 
establish a factory there was not allowed by Venkata’s 
representative at the place, backed by his queen, to whom 
the revenue from the trade belonged. 

The English were, however, in 1611 allowed to esta¬ 
blish a factory at Pettapoli (Peddapalli), now called Niz- 
ampatara, within the territorial limits of Rama-Deva IV. 
This was evidently in fulfilment of the promise of Venka¬ 
ta’s agent that he w'ould allow them to open a trade 
centre at any place a little farther away from Pulicat. 
This place lies between the Krishna and the Pennar 
rivers and is about 70 miles to the north of Pulicat and 
36 miles to the south of Masulipatam, at which latter 
place the English opened another factory in the 
same year (161D under the protection of Abdulla, Sultan 
of Golconda, Masulipatam, in course of time, became a 
well-established trade centre and proved itself the real 
foundation of English trade in the East Indies. At the 
time it was founded, it had no territory attached to it. 
Abdullah had permitted the English only to build a factory 
or trade house, and transact business on the Coast. The 
factory was not a manufactory but comprised merely of a 
warehouse, offices and residential accommodation for the 
factors and their guard. The trade consisted in the 
importation from Bantam, to which Masulipatam was 
subject, (W. Foster, The English Factories in India, 
1618-21, Introd. xxxviii) and occasionally from England 
direct, of specie and European manufactured goods, the 
sale of the latter, and the “ investment ” of the former 
in the purchase of calicoes, chintz and muslims by advances 
made to the local weavers. The calico, or long-cloth, was 
sent to England, while other cotton goods were readily 
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ibsorbed by the Java market. (See H. D. Love, Vestiges 
if Old Madras I, 12). Abdulla’s exactions, however, 
soon induced the English to seek for a more convenient 
place lower down in the Southern Districts. But the 
jealousies of the Dutch prevented success for some time. 
(See W. Foster, The English Factories in India, Introd. 
1618-21, xxxvi-xliv, where the story is summarized). 
In 1616, the English, however, succeeded in opening 
factories at Calicut and Cranganore with the permission 
of the Zamorin. Three years later, in 1619, under a 
treaty between the Dutch and the English, concluded 
between James 1 and the States-General, the English 
were permitted to establish a factory at Pulicat, by the 
side of the Dutch on joint account. The Dutch and the 
English Companies, under this arrangement, had agreed 
to a modified partnership in the Far East, the English to 
have one-third of the trade in Moluccas, and one half of 
the Bantam pepper trade, and both parties uniting in 
providing a fleet for defence against the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, The seventh article of this Treaty of Defence 
had declared that “ the English Companie shall freely 
use and enjoy trafticque at the place of Pellicate and shall 
bear the moyetie of the charge of the maintenance of the 
fort and garrison there; this to begin from the tyme of 
the publication of this treaty in those parts.” {Ibid^ 
xliv, quoting Factory Becords, Java, II, i,) The 
English factors actually arrived at Pulicat in June 9,1621 
and the joint trade continued for sometime. But the 
position was soon found to be an impossible one. The 
English factors were never in favour of the joint trade; 
nor were the Dutch. Matthew Duke writing from 
Masulipatam on 27th August 1621 to the Company 
remarked:— 

“It is thougth (tliouglit) good by Mr. Methwold (Chief) to 
dosolve the factory at Petapolie (Pettapoli,) for saving of 
charges; but if I might have perswaded, Petapolie should have 
M. or. VOL. II. 146"^. 
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yet continued for one year, till better experience made of 
Policat, for divers reasons too longe here to insert.” {Ibid 

This warning proved correct. Duke was dissatisfied 
with the cunning shown by the Dutch in turning the 
cloth investment to their own benefit. He said ;— 

“ I cannot but thinke they finde that trade most profitable. 
But all things are carried by a single duble voice and not 
ordered by consultation ; which I could wishe wore otherwise, 
for considering that the factory of Petapoli is dissolved, wee are 
enow to have steered our owne course and not to saile by 
another mans compass. I doe not incerb this caution, upon 
any certen ground or just cause of suspition other then com¬ 
mon reason doth load mee to ; which is to doubt the w'orst, for 
thold fable is that woolves are often clothed in sheepes skines, 
and it is alwaies good to doubt the w’orst.” {Ibid. 304-5), 

In a letter dated 10th October 1921, Methwold 
complained in the same strain and concluded with the 
words ‘'and thus they (the Dutch at PuHcat) hould us 
to the strict sense of all agreements, whilest themselves 
violate or infringe in part of all authentick and serious 
treatyes.” (Ibidj 298.) The attitude of the Dutch was 
entirely in accordance with the instructions they had 
had from their Governor-General, who wrote on August 
12, 1621, to the Dutch Agent at Masulipatam directing 
him to discontinue the practice at Pulicat and elsewhere, 
of buying cloth jointly with the English. He laid 
down;— 

“ We are not bound to do so by the contract and we do not 
consider it advisable to bind ourselves in the matter ; so do 
your best, without making the English any wuser than they 
are. We again warn you not to trust them in the least, for 
we find it productive of no good. It is also desirable that they 
should live outside rather than inside the fort. Do not let 
them infringe on our jurisdiction, honour, prerorgative. Make 
them pay from month to month the half of all expenses of the 
fort and garrison of Pulicat and do not agree to the payment 
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of any portion here (unless it be year ad van to ge). In this way 
we shall avoid the necessity of running after the English, and 
they on the other hand w'ill have to come to us.” (Ibidf ^06, 
f.n.y 2i quoting Hague Transcripts, III, i. No. LI). 

The arrangement was found too inconvenient from 
a trading point of view, financially onerous to the 
English, and from a practical point of view, the Treaty 
of Defence (against the Portuguese) was found to be not 
only unworkable but also raised questions which led to 
acrimonious controversy. The English determined accor¬ 
dingly to abandon their factories from the Moluccas, 
Banda and Amboyna. Before this decision could be car¬ 
ried out occurred the famous “ Massacre of Amboyna,** 
ten Englishmen being tortured and put to death, after an 
irregular trial on a charge of conspiring to capture the 
Dutch fortress in that island (Feb. 27, 1623); and with 
this outrage vanished all hopes of future co-operation in 
the Far East. The English determined to establish them¬ 
selves outside Dutch jurisdiction. By the end of 1623, 
the system of joint working was dissolved throughout the 
East, and the English retired, so far as the Coromandel 
Coast was concerned, to Masulipatam. The establishment 
at Pulicat was ordered to be withdrawn on April 11, 
1623, and the English actually left the place on July 1st 
1623. Meanwhile an event of great importance had 
occurred. In 1622, the English joining the Persians, 
attacked the Portuguese and wrested Ormuz from them. 
President Fursland at Bantam, writing on 22nd August 
1622, to the Company pressed it to retain the place and 
maintain it. “To conclude,’* he said, “ if youmayehave 
possessione of Ormuz and will send meanes to mainteyne 
itt. Your Worships may reckone thatt you have gotten 
the keye of all India, which will bee a brydell to our 
faithlesse neighbours the Duch, and keepe all Moores in 
awe of us.” {Ibid, 1622-23, 118; See also Introd. 
i-xiv.) 
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During the time the English traded at Pulicat, the 
Vijayanagar Governor of the Pulicat country was 
Yatiraja, the brother of Jaga-Raya, the rebel leader. His 
grant to the Dutch enabling them to trade at Pulicat was 
made on August 28, 1600. In this grant, Yatiraja is 
said to have been governor 40 miles round Pulicat. 
Yatiraja’s term of office was evidently drawing to a close 
and it was expected another person was to take his place 
and he was expected to “ furnish likewise 4,000 men at 
all commands ”—evidently for the use of Raina-Deva. 
The factors did not like the idea of a new governor, for 
they expected, as one of them wrote on July 26, 1622, 
" polling and taxing of the poore, I mean weavers and 
painters that have imployment in our affaires, that will 
peradventure cause them to forsake the placce, which is 
common in theise sorte of people to exacte.” (W. Poster, 
English Factories in India, 1622-1623, 106-107). On 
October 20, the same factor intimated the advance of 
“Chemenique” (Yachama-Nayak) with a force about 
2,000 or 3,000 strong, evidently against Yatiraja, whom, 
as we know, he had already defeated at Palemkotta, 
identified with Palayarakottai in the South Arcot 
District, (See Sources, under Bdmardj'iyamu, 805). His 
advance filled the people all round with such fear that 
some 2,000 of them with “ bag and baggage ” sought 
shelter in the Pulicat factory. {Ibid, 133). A fev.' days 
later (Nov. 6, 1622,) there was news that Yachama and 
his forces had set fire to a neighbouring village 
and “ raysed a forte of mud and other combustable mixed 
together, v/hich they finished in two dayes and two nights 
bringing with them coules (coolies) for the purpose.” 
Yatiraja, however, proved himself equal to the occasion. 
He collected an army of 4,000 or 5,000 strong and 
“ besieged the said forte, the enemye beinge within noe 
more then 300 persons, which notwithstandinge held 
out a day or two, till the Dutch were faine to send hym. 
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the side Iteraja, two peeces of ordnance out of the forte, 
with two or three gunners to his assistance; which the 
enymye perceivinge, fearinge the worst,*' came to terms 
and delivered up the fort and retired. Through the inter¬ 
vention of a mediator, terms were settled, and the parties 
abided to restrict themselves to their respective 
territories which were separated by a river. Yatiraja 
also retired, but shortly after Yacbama re-occupied the fort 
in the night and put into it a garrison of 500, besides a 
force 1,000 strong to protect it. Yatiraja, learning this, 
returned with a large force, with “ his brothers and other 
his friends.’* He was daily having accretions to his 
troops. One of the English Factors at Pulicat spoke 
highly of him and incidentally let out the true cause of the 
warfare indulged in by Yachama and Yatiraja. “ He 
(Yatiraja), *’ this factor reported to his masters at Batavia, 
is a man by all reported of a stoute corrage ; his onlye 
want is money to supply his occasions att present, where¬ 
of the other is well stored and therefore is of more forse. 
They bothe strive for that they have noe right unto, but 
patronise as their owne until the Kinge be established, 
which is yett younge ; besides he is held in small esteeme 
as yett. What will follow theise chains of troubles, the 
conclusion will make appearance; but in the meane time 
we greatly feare, yea verily beeleeve, our negotiations wilbe 
greatly hindered, if not in our expectation wholly frust¬ 
rated; for this Cemeniqua (Yachama-Nayaka), whose 
drifte and ayme is for Pallecat, to bring itt in subjection 
under his government, that he might have the sacken of 
the inhabitants, who is possesst they enjoye an infinitt of 
meanes, and therefore would faine be plucking of their 
feathers; which having soe subjected, would left them 
rest they were growne out againe and fully ripe. This 
fort which he the enymye injoyes is just in the high waye 
from Pallicate into the country, whereby you may perceive 
the danger that depends thereon. Pullicate of itt-selfe 
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affordeth noe manner of commiditye for our imployment, 
only most parte of the persons imployed therein; and for 
our best paintings, they are most parte salure and mayer 
(meaning that the best painters were at Salure and Mayer, 
identified with Salurpet on the Fulicat Lake, about 30 
miles north-west of Pulicat, and Medur, on the road to 
Ponneri) by reason of the water att other places abrod 
in the country, a Jentesh (Gentu or Hindu) league from 
hence ; whereby you may partly imagin what incorradg- 
ment theise people can have to sett themselves aworke 
in these troblesome tymes, when on all sides there is 
burnynge and spoyllinge where they come.*' (W. Foster, 
The English Factories in India, 1622-1G23, lo9-140). 
As remarked already, Yachama was practically Regent 
of the State during the minority of Eama-Deva IV 
and after the battle of Topur was rounding up the 
rebels, among whom Yatiraja, Jaga-Raja's brother, was 
evidently too important a personage to be left alone. 
Mr. Foster quotes a letter from the Dutch chief at Masuli- 
patam to Batavia, dated about a month later, (January 15. 
1623,) in which mention is made of the arrival at Pulicat 
of ‘^Iteragie’* (Yatiraja), to whom the Dutch gave sixty 
or seventy rials, with a promise to help him with cannon 
in his campaign against the invaders. (Ibid, 140, quoting 
Hague Transcripts, I, VI.) But the cloud eventually 
passed off, for it was reported in a letter from Pulicat, 
dated November 12, 1622, that Yachama had retired, 
though he still retained possession of his fort. It is 
possible that Yatiraja’s preparedness to give him battle, 
with the Dutch cannons, had the desired effect on Yachama. 
(See Ibid, 143). 

In 1622, it was reported that the “ greate Naige** of 
Tanjore (evidently Raghunatha) proposed to the English 
that they might “ trade with him as well as the Portu- 
gualls, sayinge they shall have pepper and any thinge the 
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lande dothe afifoarde and hee will buy those commodtteies 
which they bring, as tynne, leade, iron, and red 
cloathe, which is well sould.*’ It was also reported that 
the “ Danish trade under names of the Englishe and are 
inarvalously well used. He hathe given them a towne 
and place to builde a castell, which is fynnished and hath 
36 pecees of ordinaunce mounted therein.” (W. Foster, 
The English Factories m India, 1622-23, 117-6.) Noth¬ 
ing, however, came of this. 

The Danes had founded an East India Company in J 616 
and had attempted to establish a colony in Ceylon at the 
instance of the King of Kandy, who had desired, with 
their help, to drive out the Portuguese, who were his 
enemies. In 1618, a ship was despatched to Ceylon. It 
reached the Island in safety, and it after sending word 
to the King that a fleet was following, passed on to the 
Coromandel Coast. There the Portuguese attacked the 
ship and in the conflict the ship was driven ashore and 
Boelant Crape, the Dutchman in charge of it, sought refuge 
at Tanjore, where he was well received by Baghunatha, 
the Nayak chief. The Dutch fleet under Ove Gjedde 
arrived in Ceylon in 1619 but failing to obtain suitable 
concessions, Gjedde moved on to the Coromandel Coast. 
Baghunatha ceded to him and to Crape, the port of 
Tranquebar, where they erected the “ castle ” referred to 
above. (Ibid, 1618-21, Introd. xlv.) The “Castell ” was 
called the “ Dansborg,” a rudimentary fortress which was 
in charge of one Hendrik Hess, and twenty persons and 
a few cannon. Gjedde sailed for Copenhagen in May 1621. 

As we have seen above, the Dutch, who had formed a 
Company in 1602, had established themselves at Pulicat 
in 1609, and had yielded, under the treaty of 1619, men¬ 
tioned already, to the English trading with them jointly 
in their factories. The arrangement proved disadvan- 
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tageous both financially and otherwise, and as has been 
pointed out above, was given up in 16‘26. Meanwhile, 
in 1623, the Dutch Company’s privileges were renewed 
for 21 years. The French were also attracted to India 
about the same time. They obtained a charter from 
Henry IV in 1604. This charter was extended in 1611, 
and letters patent were granted 1615. But they took 
another sixty years before they established themselves 
at Pondicherry. 

In 1626, about two years after the massacre at 
Amboyna, the Company’s agents at Bantam suggested 
to their masters in Europe that it would be more expe¬ 
dient to concentrate their attention on the trade on the 
Coromandel coast. They themselves took the initiative 
by sending, at the close of the season, a vessel from 
Batavia to a place called Armagon, 40 miles north of 
Pulicat, where through the kindness of the local chief 
known as P. Armugam Mudali, they established a small 
trading establishment. It was so called after him. This 
place, however, was not so well suited as Masulipatain, 
which was more close to the seats of local manufacture. 
The local governor at Masulipatarn, however, exacted such 
heavy dues that it was temporarily abandomed in the 
autumn of 1628. Armagon was the first place fortified 
by the English in India. It mounted 12 guns. The 
business here consisted of cargo brought from England, 
intended for investment in piece-goods, which were to be 
taken to Bantam and Maccassar for the provision of a 
return lading of pepper and spices. The factory was to 
the north-east of Chandragiri and equi-distant from Nel- 
lore and Pulicat and lay within the limits of Pulicat 
governorship, though under a separate governor, called 
Raja Chetty, who figures in the factors’ letters of the 
period. (See W. Foster, The English Factories in India^ 
J 630-1633,170, 262, 265,312). The merchants of Masuli- 
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patam were, however, anxious that the factory at their 
place should be re-opened and the English were anxious 
to do so as Armagon by itself was found to be insufl&cient 
to supply their commercial needs. The result was that 
the factory at Masulipatam was re-opened in April 1630, 
Henry Sill, from Bantam, being appointed to it as Agent 
on the Coast. Apparently commerce was resumed on the 
old lines and soon the English had five factories going— 
Masulipatam, Petapoli, Motipalli, Armagon, and Vlrava- 
saram, the last being a small town, 8 miles north of the 
fort of Narasapur in the Godavari District. (See Ibid, 
Introd. xi.) 

Just as the Masulipatam factory was being re-opened, 
there occurred one of the most disastrous famines that 
India has ever known. It affected the whole of the 
country, north and south, and the scarcity is said to have 
extended even to Persia. Harrowing descriptions are to 
be found in the letters of the English traders in India to 
their masters in England. Thus President Kastell writing 
from Surat on December 31, 1630, gave a vivid account 
of its effects. The famine had followed three bad seasons 
and culminated in 1680 in “an univcrsall dearth over all 
this continent, of whose like in these parts noe former 
age hath record ; the country being wholly dismanteled 

by drougth.the poore mechaniques, weavers, 

washers, dyers, etc., abandoning their habitations in multi¬ 
tudes, and instead of reliefe elcewhere have perished in 
the feilds for want of food to sustaine them.*' Many of the 
inhabitants fled into “parts of more hoped plenty,*’ i.e., 
the northern provinces, which had escaped the famine; 
while others in desperation attacked and plundered all but 
the strongest parties of travellers. From Gujarat to the 
Golconda Coast, the land became one vast charnel-house. 
(The English Factories in India, 1630-1633, Introd. 
xiii). An equally terrible account of this famine is to 
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be found in the Badshandma (Elliot and Dowson's 
History India VII, 24) where it is stated that “ desti¬ 
tution at length reached such a pitch that men began to 
devour each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred 
to his love.” Similar descriptions are to be read in the 
contemporary Dutch records quoted by Mr. Foster in his 
work, and in Peter Mundy’s narrative of his journey from 
Surat to Agra. (W. Foster, Lc., xiii, f.n., 1.) On the 
Coromandel Coast, it was no less severe than in Upper 
India. ” Mesulupatam and Armagon was sorely opprest 
with famine,” wrote an eye witness, ‘‘ the liveinge eating 
up the dead, and men durst scarsly travell in the countrey 
for feare they should be kild and eaten.” {Tbid, Introd. 
xiv; 268). The factors at Armagon wrote in 1631, 
explaining the small returns they made, as due to the 
‘‘miserable tymes, full fraught with thecalamitie of war, 
pestilence, and famine.” (Ibid, xxiii and 183). If so, 
the Chandragiri and Pulicat provinces should have been 
badly affected by the famine, though we have no references 
to it in any of the inscriptions or literary works of the 
period. The famine was evidently as bad in its effects as 
the one registered in a record dated in 1540 A.D., which 
comes from the Mysore District, in which it is stated 
that the prices ruled so high that men ate men {manusa 
manusara tindaru), {E,C. Ill, Chamarajnagar, 108). 

William Fielding, Earl of Dcnbig, perhaps the first 
English nobleman to visit the East as a tourist, arrived 
in India in November 1631, and visited Masulipatam 
about the beginning of 1633, (W. Foster, The English 
Factories in India, 1631-33, Introd. xix and 257.) 

Mr. Wiliam Foster in concluding his review of the 
relations of the Imperial Moghuls with the English set¬ 
tlers in their Dominions during this period, has drawn 
pointed attention to the fact that the Emperor and his 
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leading nobles were actuated by “ painstaking desire to 
act fairly by all and to consider the welfare of those under 
them/* and quotes Sir Thomas Roe’s emphatic declara¬ 
tion that “ their justice is generallie good to strangers.” 
This might be taken to have been the policy of Venkata I 
as well, though in the reign of Rama-Deva, the circum¬ 
stances were such that effective control over the vagaries 
of some of the settlers went unchecked. Another point 
referred to by Mr. Foster is that “ there is no trace of 
intolerance or persecution of any man on account of his 
religion—a statement which could scarcely be made of 
any European country at the same period.’* {The English 
Faciories in India, 1618-21, Introd. xlvi). This remark 
is as applicable to the Hindu Kings and the chiefs of the 
South as to their Muhammadan contemporaries in the 
north. Another writer has gone one step further in this 
connection and has suggested that the free facilities allowed 
to travellers in India during this period is indicative of 
its high civilization. From one point of view,” he says, 
there is nothing that gives us an insight into the com¬ 
paratively high state of civilization in India during the 
mediaeval period as the immunity with which strangers 
from a foreign country were able to take their women¬ 
folk with them on their travels in India. In the fifteenth 
century, we saw Conti doing so with perfect safety ; at the 
beginning of the seventeenth,Pietro Della Valle supplies us 
with a second example. Had the positions been reverted, 
and an Indian traveller attempted to travel with his family 
through any of the more civilized countries of Europe bet¬ 
ween the beginning of the fifteenth and the close of the 
sixteenth century, it is doubtful whether the treatment 
he would have received would have been in any way com¬ 
parable to that which the natives of India, Hindu and 
Muhammadan alike, meted out to their “ Feringhi ” 
visitors. (JB.F. Oaten, European Travellers in India, 
137-8). 
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Though his records uniformly mention Ghanagiri, (i.e., 
Penukonda) as his capital, Kama-Deva was evidently 
mostly in residence at Vellore. A record of his dated in 
1629, actually states that he was ruling from Vellore. 
{M.E.B. 1925-6, Para, 44; No. 305 of 1926.) The sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. H. Krishna Hast.ri that “there is good reason 
to believe that he must have been ruling at Chandragiri” 
seems not quite well founded. (See ^4.5.7.1909-10,191). 

Rama-Deva was undoutedly a staunch Sri-Vaishnava. 
But there is one record just indicating his interest, if not 
his leanings, towards the religion of Siva. Thus, he seems 
to have shown considerable interest in restoring worship 
in the Virupaksha temple at Mutinapura, in distant Chik- 
magalur Taluk. Tt is mentioned in a record dated in 1615 
that the temple had once gone out of repairs during the 
reign of Vlra-Ballala-Raya, and that he came to the place 
and repaired it granting for the offerings, perpetual lamp, 
dancing girls, decorations and musicians of the God, eleven 
villages. But that since then the temple had again gone 
out of repair, and worship had ceased. Rnma-Deva, it is 
said, repaired it and set up the God once again in it. 
{E.C. VI, Chikmagalur, 103). 

The date of Rama-Deva’s death is not known. His 
inscriptional records, so far discovered, stop at 1629 A.D., 
except one, and those of his successor Venkata II com¬ 
mence in 1630, though as Yuvaraja, a few of his records 
dated in 1621-22 and 1622-23, are known. (See above). 
The exception mentioned is the Muttugere copper-plate 
record dated Saha 1555 (wrongly printed as 1155) 
Srlmukha year, Ashadha S?i 5, when he is still to be said 
ruling from his diamond throne at Penukonda. (E.C, 111, 
Mandya 86). If this date is correct, the Saka and the 
cyclic year agree, and if the Saka date as printed is 
amended as above, then he should have reigned till about 
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July 1632, after which he should have died, probably at 
Vellore, his usual residence. It might be added that 
there is a record of Venkata II, his successor, dated 
in the same Saha and cyclic year as that of the Mut- 
tugere record, but nine months later in April Cliaiira 
Sudda 'panchami 1917-18, App. A. No. 17.) It is 

possible he died on some day between July 1632 and 
April 1683. 

Eama-Deva IV, having died without issue, was 
succeeded by Peda-Venkata, or Venkata II, styled in ins¬ 
criptions as Venkatapatideva-Mahaiaya. He appears to 
have been made Yuvardja in the seventh year of Kama- 
Deva’s reign, as there are records dated in 1621-2 A.D., 
describing him with the full Imperial titles. {Nellore 
Inscriptions I, Atmakur 48, dated in 1621-22 A.D.; 
M.E.B. 1912,Para 60; App. B. 377,dated in 1622-23 A.D.) 
He was the grandson by direct descent of Aliya Rama-Raja 
II, and son of SrI-Ranga-Raja IV, a son of Aliya Rama- 
Raja II. In a record dated in 1630 A.D., he is wrongly 
spoken as the son of Tirumala II. {M.EM. 1913, App. 
B. No. 388 of 1912.) As remarked in connection with the 
date of the death of Rama-Deva IV, it is possible that 
Venkata II became king in or about the beginning of 
1633 A.D. In a record dated in 1634 A.D., he is called 
Anegondi Venkatapati-Maharaya {M.E.B. 1921-22, Para 
56; App. C. No. 20) probably because he lived with his 
paternal uncle Konda-Raja, who is stated to have ruled at 
Anegondipura. He is similarly styled “ Anegondi Venka- 
tapati ” in the chronological list included in the Mackenzie 
Mss. (Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, 265). This 
would seem to suggest that Venkata II (or his father Srl- 
Ranga IV) settled at Anegondi, the old capital, after the 
battle of 1565 and lived there, probably ruling over the 
surrounding country. He married Bangaramma (or 
Bangaramamba,) who, according to the Bdmardjiyamu^ 
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was the daughter of Gobburi Obaraja. (See Sources^ 310) 
This Gobburi Obaraja was probably the son of the per 
son of the same name who was the father-in-law o; 
Venkata 1. Venkata is said to have been crowned to the 
throne by Tirumala-Tatacharya. Mr. Krishna Sastri has 
suggested that this may be the guru who conducted the 
installation of Venkata I. {A.SJ, 1909-10, 191, f.n, 2). 
It is, however, more probable that he was his son ; as in 
two records which are undated and come from the Chingle- 
put District, it is stated that the guru of Venkata II was 
Ettur Immadi Tirumalai Kumara-Tatacharya, who was 
probably the son of Ettur Kumara-Tatacharya, the guru 
of Venkata I. (M,E.B, 1921-2, App. C. Nos. 221 and 
222.) These two records register the fact that this guru 
built an irrigation tank called Tatasamudram at Tenneri, 
which breached, and that he repaired it, putting up 23 
sluices for it. (Ibid). 

His royal Though in almost all his inscriptions, Venkata II is 

spoken of as ruling from his throne in Penukonda, which 
continued to be the recognized royal capital, he is described 
in one record as ruling from Vijayanagar (E.C, X, Gori- 
bidnur 45, probably assignable to 1635 A.D.). His royal 
residence was undoubtedly Vellore, wherefrom his prede¬ 
cessor also had ruled. 

Nature of his His rule of about ten years appears to have been a 
quiet one. He seems to have held the various parts of 
the Empire together and ruled it with wisdom. But the 
power was slipping away from him, slowly but surely. 
The chief territorial loss of his reign was Udayagiri which, 
as will be shown below, was captured in 1642-3 A.D., the 
last year of his reign, by Sullan Abdullah of Golconda. 

Relations In the south, his relations with Tirumala-Nayaka of 

with Madura, ^^dura Were cordial. Early in his reign, probably about 
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1633 A.D., there was a war between Chamaraja VI of 
Mysore and Tirumala, these two subordinates of the 
EmpiA’e indulging in counter invasions. This indicates 
the weakness of the central power. These wars evidently 
benefited neither party, though each should have done 
some damage to the other, as they are spoken of as having 
carried the war into each other’s territories. (See Sathya- 
natha Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks of Madura, 119-120). 
Chamaraja VI also appropriated Channapatna and its 
dependencies, hitherto under the rule of the Jagadeva- 
Eayas’ family. Tirumala himself was dutiful, as his 
Kuniyur plates, dated in 1634 A.D., which recognize the 
suzerainty of Venkata II, amply testify to. But it is 
interesting to note that in this record Tirumala claims 
equality with the Emperor by inserting both his own and 
the Emperor’s pedigree in it. (See EJ. Ill, 236; 
M.EJi, 1891-6.) While Kuniyur, the village registered 
to be granted in this record by Venkata II, at Tirumala’s 
request, is said to be in Tiruvadi-rajya, there is an edict of 
Unni-Kcrala Varma, dated in 1634-5 A.D., the Tiruvadi 
King, excusing the taxes due from the cultivators in the 
territories that suffered from Tirumala’s troops. (V. Nagain 
Aiya, The Travancore State Manual, 302-3.) Evidently, 
this edict was issued after the war in which Tirumala 
engaged against the Tiruvadi-rajya, in the name of 
the Emperor. {A.S.I, 1911-2, 195). The Kuniyur 
grant would seem to suggest that the invasion was a 
success. 

Chama-Raja, the Mysore King, in a grant dated 
in 1634 and Kauthlrava-Narasa-Raja I, in another dated 
in 1640, recognize the suzerainty of Venkata II. {M,A,B, 
1924, 22-23, No. 6; E.C. IV, Gundlupet 10 and 
Gundlupet 49, which repeats 10). Chamaraja’s war 
against Tirumala, the Madura NSyaka, has been men¬ 
tioned above. 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 
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Among the minor chiefs known from the ioscriptional 
records of the period are a few that might be mentioned. 
Two of these were Mahamandalesvara Kadirinayani 
Konapa-Nayaka and HandeDevi-Nayudu. (Jf.B.fl. 1925-6, 
Para 44; No. 299 of 1926). Others were Sante Bennur 
Hanumappa XII, Chiknayakanhalli 19 dated in 

1639); Bairappa-Nayaka {M.A.R. 1918, Para 115; copper¬ 
plate grant from Chiknayakanhalli dated in 1639 A.D.); 
Imrnadi-Baire-Gauda (B.C. X, Sidlaghatta 31 dated in 
1640 A.D.); and Saluva Maharaja-Tirumalarajayyadeva- 
Maharajayyadeva-Maharaya, son of SrI-Ranga and grand¬ 
son of Mahamandalesvara Kattari-Saluva-Maharaja, who 
ruled over the Karvetinagar country. Evidently he had 
become loyal since the battle of Topur. (See ante). 
Records of Venkata II have also come from the Kolar, 
Turakur, Anantapur and Nellore Districts, (B,C. XII, 
Tumkur 60 dated 1636 ; E.C. X, Kolar 246 dated 1637 ; 
MAM, 1923, page 128-4, No. 129 (spurious); and Nellore 
Inscriptions III. 758, Kavali 50 dated 1636-7; Kavali 
49 dated 1638-39). In the last of these, there are two 
records dated in 1637 and 1689 A.D., from Kavali, 
registering the settlement of ineras for certain irrigation 
tanks in the Udayagiri-.s^wa. A copper-plate record 
which comes from Penukonda is dated in Saka 1560, 
(or A.U. 1638) and agrees word for word with the 
Kiiniyur grant, above mentioned. {M, E. B. C. P. 
No. 17 of 1911). It records the restoration of certain 
villages originally granted by Vlra-Narasimha-Raya, Sada- 
siva, and Venkata 1 to the darga of Babayya at Penukonda. 
The renewal was necessitated, it is said, by the loss 
of the original documents on the occasion of the 
seizure of Penukonda by Immadi Havali Baire-ttauda. 
The Baire-Gauda of this record has been identified with 
Baire-Gauda, the chief of Dodda-Ballapur. He evidently 
rebelled about 1638 and seized Penukonda itself, in 1638, 
in the reign of Rama-Deva. (See below). As regards 
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Babayya darga, Mr. H. Krishna Sastri has identified it 
with the shrine of the Muhammadan Saint Babanatta, 
to which much veneration was paid by the people for the 
success of its horological forecasts. Hence the villages 
granted were styled as hora villages. The reputation 
reached even the far south as we see queen Magaminal 
of Madura making a grant to it. {M.E.R. 1911, C. P. 

No. 19 of 1911). 

There are, besides, a few forged copper—plate grants Some forged 
dated in this reign, which may perhaps be taken as indi- period. 
eating the attempts made during unsettled times to pass 
them oflf as valid documents of title to real property. Three 
of these mention grants by Vijaya-Venkatapati-Raya. 

The first of these bears no Saka date but mentions only 
the cyclic year, which is Yisvera (Isvara), probably Saka 
1499, corresponding to Saka 1499, or A.D. 1577, which 
is an impossible date for Venkata II, who began his rule 
as Yuvaraja in 1621 and as King in 1633. This grant 
describes Vijaya-Venkatapati as the son of Virupaksha 
and grandson of Narasimha and as the chief lord of the 
Karnataka throne of Vijayanagar and registers a grant of 
the village of Vengere in the Vadaga KatturhObli, attached 
to the Paramati-5^7iaZa, to Suvarna-tirtha, disciple of San- 
karshana-tlrtha and disciple’s disciple of Adiraja-tirtha, 
the establisher of the Vaishnava Biddhanta. The guru 
mentioned evidently belonged to the SrIpadaraya-77ia^Aa 
at Mulbagal, from which the grant comes. {E.C. X, 

Mulbagal 1). The second grant (consisting of only one 
plate) is dated in Saka 1290, cyclic year Isvara, (or 
A.D. 1268) and mentions Vijaya-Venkatapati-Raya. The 
date is impossible for Venkata II. The Saka and cyclic 
years also do not agree, for Isvara is Saka 1200, while 
the professed Saka date of the grant is Saka 1190. The 
titles ascribed to Vija 5 ^a-Venkata are also peculiar, as they 
seem to be derived from those of the Dynasty of Mysore 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 147* 
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Kiogs. Vijaya-Venkatapati is also described as the son 
of Virupfiksha, and grandson of Narasimha-Iiaja of the 
Atreya-Gotra, Asy anii (Asvulayana) Sutra and Rick- Sakha. 
At the professed date of the grant, the Vijayanagar 
Dynasty was not yet born. Venkatapati, besides, belonged 
to the Apastbamba-Sutra and Yajus-Sakha. The plate 
is in modern Kannada. It records the grant of the village 
of Vcngere to Suvarnavarna Parasurama-tirtha of Mui- 
bagal (of the SrTpadaraya-wa^/za) who is described as the 
disciple of Sankarshana-tirtha and prati-Sishya of Adiraja- 
tlrtha^ The latter is the donee in E.C. X, Mulbagal, 
where the same ancestry is given to Venkatapati-Raya. 
{M,A.R. 1908-9, Para 94). The third grant of Vijaya- 
Venkatapati-Raya comes from Sringeri and is dated in 
Saka 1240, Vibhava, which do not agree, Vibhava corres¬ 
ponding to Saka J250. Saka 1240 would be A.D. 1318 
and Saka 1250 would be A.D. 1328. The grant is in 
modern Kannada characters. Vijaya-Venkatapati is 
described as the son of Viriipaksha, and grandson of 
Narsimha-Rayaraiya. It registers the gift of the village 
of Vengere in Parainati-5f^7/a/a, to the Goddess Harada at 
Sringeri, the donee being Narasimha-Bharati of Sringeri, 
disciple of Rrnnachandra-Bharati and disciple’s disciple 
of GovJnda-Bharati. This grant resembles EE. X, Mul- 
bagal, which grants Vengere to another mat ha. But 
what has been spoken as a typical forgery of the period is 
alithic record dated in SaA:a 1581, Prabhava, or A.D. 1659, 
which comes from Kuvattur, in the Chingleput District. 
(M.E R. 1923-24, App. C. No. 158 of 1924 ; the date is 
given as Saka 1584 at page 166 of the Report, which 
seems a mistake). It registers a gift of 17 villages to the 
goddess Angfila-Paramesvari, for the merit of Sadasiva- 
Maharaya and Timrnarayan, the former of whom is des¬ 
cribed as the son of Saluva-Mangu-Udaiyar Deva-maha- 
raya.” Not stopping here, it quotes a previous gift by 
Ramarasayyan (Aliya Rama-Raja II) to the same temple 1 
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In 1638, there was evidenty a plundering raid on Ayati chief’s 
Penukonda, the capital, by Immadi Havali (? Avati) peimkonda, 
Baire-Gauda of Dod-Ballapura. (M.E.R. C. P. No. 17 
of 1911). As we hear of Penukonda being the capital 
in numerous grants after 1630 A.D., Baire-Gauda should 
have been beat off. 

The progress of the European nations in the South Proprrcss of 
during this reign is indicated in the following chronologi- granfof* 
cal table, which, except for one event, need not be Madraspatam 
enlarged. sottiemcTit, 

Feb. 26, 1634 Golcouda Firman issued by the Sultiin of Golconda to the. 

Company exempting the Company from all manner of duties in the 
kiiij'doin on condition it allowed the royal officials to x'urchase all the 
horses and curios imported by tlie Company. 

1635 “Accord ’’ with the Portuguese by which hostilities ceased with them 
in the East. 

This was approved and affirmed by the famous treaty between the two 
nations dated in May 1612, which still subsists. 

1635 Courtens’ Coinj)any formed. 

1689 Founding of Fort St. George (subordinate to Bantam until 1654.), 

1642 Begular despatches received by Fort St. George. 

1636 English making investments in Pondicherry and Port Novo, (W. Foster, 

English Factories in India^ 16.34-6, Introd. xxxviii.) 

Armagon had not proved as advantageous to the English 
as they were led to expect that it would be. It, however, 
enjoyed an ephemeral importance between the years ]626 
and 1630, when Masnlipatam once again became the chief 
settlement. The Nayak of Armagon proved unfriendly 
and the fort was going to decay. Thomas Day, the factor 
in charge of it, apparently thought that instead of repair¬ 
ing it, it would be best to seek a new and more hospitable 
place on the coast and build a fort there in the Company’s 
interests. Thomas Ivie, who had been appointed to 
Masnlipatam as chief, passed through Armagon, on his 
way from Bantam, and authorized Day to explore the 
coast for a better station. Day made a voyage of explo- 
raticn in 1637 as far as Pollecheere (Pondicherry) and 
evidently selected “ Medraspatam,” three miles to the 
north of San Thome and negotiated for its grant with 
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Venkatadri-Nayaka, son of Chenna, the famous general 
of Venkata I, who defeated VeJuri Liinga, the son of 
Chinna-Bomma, Nayaka of Vellore. (See ante under 
Venkata I), Venkatadri evidently had become the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and Chief Minister of Venkata II, as he 
is spoken of as the “ lord General of Carnatica ” and 
“ (xrand Vazier ” to the Raja. It would seem as though 
he had his (perhaps temporary) head-quarters at the time 
at Wandiwash (in the present North Arcot District) and 
had left one Aiyappa, Nayaka of Poonamalli, to attend to 
the affairs on the coast. This Aiyappa is described in 
the English records as his (Venkatldri’s) “ brother,” (see 
Love, Z.C., 14) and in the Dutch records of 1642 as the 
“ brother-in-law ” of Venkata II himself. {Ibid, 14, 
fM., 1). He is probably identical with Akkappa-Nayaka, 
described as the brother of Venkatappa-Nayaka and son 
of Damal Channappa-Nayaka, mentioned in a record dated 
in 1642 in the reign of Venkata II. (See M.EM 1923-4, 
Para 56 ; App. B. No. 421 of 1923; lithic inscription from 
Tiruppanangadu, Chcyyur Taluk, North Arcot District). 
Damal Chennappa, the father of Venkatadri and Akkappa 
(also called Aiyappa) will be referred to further below. 
With the aid of Akkappa, who was in charge of the 
Poonamalli country, in Avhich Madraspatam was included 
at the time, Day obtained from Venkatadri-Nayaka, a 
grant of territory and privileges, and license to build 
a fort and form a settlement. Copies of this grant are 
extant. Erroneously called a farmdn by Day, it states 
that it was issued by the Nayaka out of his “ spetiale 
Love and favour to the English.” Among its terms 
were:— 

(1) That the Englisli could build a fort and castle “in or 
about Medraspatam,” the first mention of that name in the 
Madras Records, the charges for tlio first instance being met 
by him and then defrayed by the English on their taking 
possession of it ; 
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(2) The English to have full power and authority to govern 
and disposal of the fort of Madraspatam during the space of 
two years from their occupying it; 

(3) The English were to receive a moiety of the customs 
and revenues of the port ; 

(4) The English were to import into or export goods from 
Madraspatam for ever customs free ; 

(5) The English were to pay customs duties on goods 
passing through the Nayak’s territories or those of any other 
Nayak ; 

(6) The English at Madraspatam were vested with the right 
of perpetual free coinage ; 

(7) The Nayak was to make good money advances by the 
English to merchants, painters, dyers), weavers, etc., in the 
said port, in every case where he has guaranteed sucli repay¬ 
ments, or deliver up such persons if they be found in his 
territories; 

(8) The English at Madraspatam to buy provisions for 
themselves and for their ships free of all duties in the Nayak's 
territories ; and 

(9) The English to have restitution upon demand of every¬ 
thing found in ships which suffered shipwreck in any part of 
the Nayak*s territories, provided they belonged to the English 
or any nation whatsoever which came to trade at the port of 
Madraspatam. 

The grant of Daraarla Venkatfidri-Nayaka was dated 
22nd July 1639, though Col. Liove thinks that this date 
is really a slip for 22nd August 1639. (H. JJ. L/ove, 

Vestiges of Madras 1, 16-17). It would seem from certain 
records that it w^as confirmed by King Venkata II but no 
copy of the latter’s grant has so far been discovered. iSee 
Ibidy 67). The debts at Aruiagon wore paid off and 
Madraspatam (both the forms Medraspatam and Madras- 
patam are to be seen in the records of the period) was 
occupied on 20th February 1640. {Ibid, 25). Evidently 
the village of “ Medraspatam ” alreadj' existed at the 
time of the grant, the English Company being granted 
the whole of the village for two years certain. Its total 
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length was from north to south about 3j miles and its 
mean width one mile. {Ibid, 27 and 28). The fort was 
lined out newly square plain, with a bastion at each 
angle {Ibidy 28). There were evidently in the site of the 
fort about fifteen or twenty fisher-men’s huts, which 
soon gave place (about 1641) to 70 or 80 houses. 
{Ibidy 35 quoting Dagh Register 1640-41, 185). The 
expenditure on the fort was met by borrowing, Day 
being personally liable at first for the interest due on the 
loans. {Ibidy 35 and 37). On 24th September 1641, 
Madras became the chief factory on the coast, Masulipatam 
yielding its place to it. (Ibid^ 41). The earliest letter 
extant from “Fort St. George” is dated 17th July 1642. 
{Ibidy f.n,y 1). A few months elapsed, and Venkata II 
himself died and his minister Damarla Venkatadri lost his 
position at the Imperial head-quarters. (Ibidy 59). The 
English, however, were secure by now in their new pos¬ 
session ; so secure, indeed, that they were able to with¬ 
stand the disturbances of the next half a century and more. 
Col. Love has suggested that the name “ Madraspatam ” 
ought to be derived from the name of “ Mada llazu or 
Kfiju,” who, he conjectures, “may have been some local 
ruler of the district in the forgotten past.” {Ibid, 87). 
There can be no question that “ Medraspatam ” existed 
prior to the settlement of the English at or on it. From 
the grant of SrI-Kanga VI, dated in October 1645 and to be 
referred to below, the grant of Venkatadri-Nayak, confir¬ 
med by king Venkata II, had included both “ Medras¬ 
patam ” and the land on which Fort St. George came to 
be built. To the latter, on which originally a few fisher¬ 
men had lived and had been compelled to vacate it to 
make room for the English settlement—the name of Srl- 
Eanga-pattana had been given by Srl-Eanga VI. This is 
the name by which it is referred to in SrI-Uanga’s grant 
above mentioned. In this grant, SrI-Eanga-Raya dis¬ 
tinguishes between the village of Medraspatam and the new 
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town springing up around the Fort, which he calls “ Zero- 
Ranga-Rayapatan, my towne {Ibid, 83). The fort and 
the new town near it seem to have been also collectively 
called as the “ Fort and town of Chinapatam,” as this is 
the name under which it occurs in Nawab Neknam Khan’s 
grant dated in 1672. {Ibid, 82-3). Thus, it has to be in¬ 
ferred that “SrI-Ranga-Eaya-pattam” and “Chinapatam” 
aredifferentnamesforthenewtown,while “Madraspatam” 
continued to be the name of the old village which proba¬ 
bly lay contiguous to the new town. (Ibid, 83). On the 
basis of a document dated in 1660, it has been stated 
that it was called “ Chinapatam ” because Ai^/appa Nayak, 
brother of Darnarla Venkatappa, wrote to Francis Day at 
Armagon, in 1639, expressing a desire to found a town 
in the name of his father, Chinnappa Nayak, and offering 
liberal privileges if the English would come and settle in 
it. The name of “ 8rI-Ranga-Eayapatam ” given in 1645 
should, Col. Love suggests, have been rejected in favour 
of “ Chinnapatam,” which should by 1660 have come into 
current use. He also suggests that the original site on 
which the Fort was erected should have had a name 
and that original name would have been displaced with 
difficulty. “ Chinnapatam may therefore,” he thinks, 

“ have been that original name, the assigned derivation 
from Chennapa being evolved later.” (Ibid, 83-84). The 
first appearance of the name occurs in a record of 1662 
but it should have been in use among the residents of the 
place much earlier than that date. That this should have 
been the case is suggested by a private grant dated in 1646, 
which records an endowment of the Chenna-Kesava- 
Perumal temple at Madras. (Ibid, 84). This Chennapa 
may be identified with Chennapa Nayaka of Damal 
mentioned in a lithic inscription from Ayyangar-kulam, 
in the present Chingleput District, recording a private 
grant made by the merchants of various countries pre¬ 
sent at Tatasamudram aliu^ Ayyan-kulam or Ayyangar- 
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kalam, after Ettur Tirumalaiya ningaru, the guru of 
King Venkata I and probably of VenKata II as well, to 
a newly founded for Hanurmin temple at the place in 
the year Subhakritu, (M EM. 1922-28, Para 98; App. C. 
No. 95). The year Subhakritu corresponds to A.D. 16G2. 

That Damarla Venkatadri’s desire was to perpetuate 
his father’s name is borne out by three other inscriptions 
found on the bund of the Narasamangalara Tank in the 
North Arcot District. (M E.R. 1922-28, Para 98; 
M.EM, 1906-7, Para 74; App. B. Nos. 261, 262, and 
268 of 1906). These three lithic records are dated in 
1688-9, the very year in which the site at Madraspatam 
for the future Fort St. George was granted, and register 
the fact that Venkatappa-Nayaka built a tank at the 
village and called it Chemia-Sdgaram. That Venkatappa’s 
brother, Aiyapa, also took an active interest in the grant 
of the site to the English is also clear Irom later records. 
(See Love, Ibid, I 846, where he is referred to as the 
“ man that made and begun Chinapatam ”). 

It was during the time of Venkata II that William 
Bruton, the English traveller, passed through the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast, in 1632. He ^^escribes “ Massulipatam ’’ 
(Masulipatam) as “ a great town of merchandise ” and 
gives a picturesque description of a little expedition to 
Cuttack sent by John Norris, the English agent at that 
place. (E.F. Oaten, I'ravels in India, 178). But a greater 
traveller than him was the German Albert de Mandeslo, 
one of the most active and intelligent who ever visited 
India. He reached India in 1636. He did not go farther 
down south than Bijapur, which was then subject to the 
Moghul Emperor. (Ibid, 176-179). 

In or about 1642-43 A.D. Abdulla Kutub Shah, the 
Golconda Sultan, attacked Udayagiri, and took it. He 
evidently did much damage to the temples on the bill, as 
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he prides himself in a record of the year mentioned above 
that Ghazi All, probably his general, “ from one end to 
the other, ” “ burnt away the sweepings of idolatry ” and 
that “ his justice cleansed the garden of its impurities.” 
He adds;— 

“ With the firo of his sword, (he) burnt in one moment the 
idol worshippers; (he) killed all, that breaker through (anni- 
hilator) of the army ; when he captured the fort of Udayagiri, 
the world became full of jessamine; (he) began to construct 
the mosque and the date was, “ Founder of the mosque— 
(Ghazi) All, the iconoclast.** {Nellorc Inscriptions^ HI. 1385, 
Udayairi 31^). 

Evidently he demolished the famous temple on the 
hill and erected in its place the mosque, on which this 
Persian record is to be seen. That Abdulla was at the 
time in possession of the adjacent country, including 
Vinukonda, is proved by a record dated in Hijra 1050 
(or A.D. 1()40-1) found at the latter place, at which he 
sanctioned the erection of a mosque (M.E R. 1913 No. 
53; of 1913). Several other inscriptions in Udayagiri 
attest to this conquest of Sultan Abdulla. One dated in 
]()61-2 states that Saiyid Muzalfar, a courtier of his, laid 
a beautiful gjirden of his own device in the fort of 
Udayagiri. {Nellore lnscr/])tions HI, 1370-1. Udayagiri 
20). From another dated in the cyclic year Plava, cor¬ 
responding to Saka 1583, or A.D. 1001, it would seem that 
tSaiyid Muzaffir Zil-ul-lah-u Tayala (his full name is 
given in Udayagiri 27) gave to the garden laid out under 
his orders the name of Pdrsinisdl and that he erected an 
inscribed pillar there. {Ibid, J371, Udayagiri 27). Pars- 
misal means Persia-like, Persia being noted for its 
gardens. Evidently the garden had been laid out on 
the Persian model. It would appear from this inscrip¬ 
tion that the garden was the work of one Sheik Hassan, 
as it is style! his garden. Another record at Udayagiri 
states that Sultan Abdulla destroyed a temple and 
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constructed a mosque for the purpose of prayers in 1660-1. 
(Ibid, 1381, Udayagiri 36). It might be inferred from 
these records of Abdulla that he took interest in the 
place (he actually ruled till 1672 A.D.) he had captured 
and that he countenanced its beautification by mosques 
and gardens. In the cyclic year Jaya there is mention 
made of a grant to a temple at Tiruinlisai in the reign 
of Kama-Eaja Venkatapati-Deva-rnaharaja, which, it has 
been suggested may refer to Venkata II as he was the 
grandson of Aliya Rama-Raja II. {MM.R. 1911, Para 59; 
App. C, No, 22). The cyclic year »laya, however, corres¬ 
ponds not only to Saka 1517 and 1577 but also to Saha 
1687, equivalent to A.D. 1595, 1655, and 1715. This 
record cannot refer to Venkata I as he was neither the 
son nor the grandson of Rama-Raja; it cannot also apply 
to Venkata II, as we know definitely that he died in 
1642; and as regards Venkata VI, he was the son of 
Kodanda-Bama (see amte^ and was ruling, nominally or 
otherwise, up to 1717 A.D. He may have lived longer 
than that date. Another is a record in 1645-6 (see 
M,E B. 1912, Para 61 ; C. No. 80) which, in registering 
the repair of a temple in Penugonda-.si?/ic, states that 
the repairs were carried out under the orders of Venkata 
(II). As we know now definitely that the latter died in 
1642, this record has to be construed in the sense that 
the order was issued before his death in 1649 and that 
it was carried out in 1645-6 after his death and not in 
the sense that Venkata II was still alive in 1645-46 A.D. 
when they were carried out. 

Death, UA 2 Venkata II appears to have died in October 1642 at 
Narayanavanam, in the present Chittoor District. (Wil¬ 
liam Foster, The Foundit^g of Fort St, George, 25, /.w.; 
H. D. Love, Vestiges of old Madras 1, 53, f.n., 8, which 
entirely agree with the available dates for SrI-Ranga VI 
as a ruling King. The earliest of these is dated in 
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Saka 1663 Vishu (Vrisha), Asvayuja 30, September- 
October 1641). There are, however, a couple of lithic 
records that conflict with this date. In these records, 
he is spoken of as still ruling. These are dated in 
1645-6 A. D., {M.E.R. 1912 Para 61, App. C. No. 80; 
also Nellore Dis. IT, 798, Nellore 33). These two 
records should be construed as recording in 1645-6 
what Venkata II had ordered before 1642, when he 
was still alive. Probably he was a devotee of the 
temple of Kalyana Venkatadri Perumal at this place, 
founded in 1541 A.D., in the name of Venkatadri, son of 
Achyuta-Raya (see ante) as we find an inscription of 
Venkata II himself in its outer gopura, dated in 1622 
A.D., recording a grant to it by the mercantile community 
headed by Prithvisetti Rlyanimantri Bbaskara, the local 
chief of the time being Saluva Maharaja-Tirumala- 
rfijayyadeva, already mentioned. This Mantri Bhaskara 
was evidently a high-minded and charitable Brahman who 
befriended the trading classes and obtained for them 
many immunities from the rulers. {ME,It. J912, Para 60; 
App. B. No. 377). There are many ministers of the 
name of Hftyani Bhaskara known to Telugu literature and 
inscriptions. One of these probably belonged to the 16th 
century, for Krishna-Bay a is said to have appointed one 
of his generals Bhaskarayya to govern the fortress of 
Vinukonda, after its capture by him. (See ante under 
Krishna-Deva-Rdya), He must be the person praised 
by the poet Ravipati Tripurantaka in his verses. There 
was another of the same name in the reign of Achyuta- 
Deva-Raya in charge of Kondavidu. (See ante under 
Achyiita-Deoa-Rdya). Another was in charge of Gandi- 
kota in 1602 in the reign of Venkata I. (See Discrip- 
tions in Madras Presidency, 1, 621, Cuddapah 512). One 
of the time of Kataya Vema-Reddi is also known. (See V. 
Prabhakara Sastri, Ghdtupadya-manimanjary, 75-86, for 
further information). 
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Venkata II was succeeded by SrT-Ranga-Raya VI, his 
nephew, who had been adopted by Venkatadrl’s grandson 
Gopala (see Table at the end), though not without a 
struggle as will be mentioned below. He appears 
to have been co-ruler—probably as Yuvaraja—since 
at least 16-23, when we have a reference to him in a lithic 
record from the Kistna district. (Ins, in the Madras 
Presidency, 11.894, No. 218 C. to CJ). Other records 
dated in 1630, 1631, 1637, 1640, and 1641 confirm this 
inference, as some of these describe him as seated on the 
jewelled throne at Ghanagiri (or Penukoda) and ruling 
the Empire, (E G. IX. Magadi 1. dated in 1630; M.A.Il, 
1916, Para 105; M.E.H. 1905 6, Para 49 dated m 
1631; App. B. No. 388 of 1905 dated in 1637; M.A.Ti, 
1913-14, No. Ill dated in 13th June 1640; and E.G. X, 
Kolar 225 dated in 1641 and 86 dated in 1641). In a 
record dated in 1642-3, Saha 1565, Subhanu, Panguni, 7 
Friday, he is styled Mahdmandalesvara, evidently because 
his coronation had not yet taken place. If this inference 
is correct, then his actual accession should have taken 
place after the above date which falls in March-April 1643. 
(See M.E.R. 1913-14, App. B. No. 271 of 1913). 

SrT-Ranga’s rule is not yet finally determined. Ac¬ 
cording to the letters sent out by the English at Fort 
St. George, he ceased to reign, at least on the coast, from 
about October 1647, from when they date the occupation 
of the country by Mir Jumla, the general of the Sultan 
of Golconda. SrI-Ranga did not lose the whole of his 
empire by then, though he might have been dislodged 
from the Pulicat province about that date. (Sec H. D. 
Love, Vestiges of Madras, I. 75-76). The latest record 
mentioned by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri in connection with 
him is one dated in Saka 1586 or A.D. 1664. (A.S.I. 
1909-10, 193). But there are a few records of his dated 
in 1674 and 1681. These would seem to indicate that 
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he probably ruled over a dismembered or an attenuated 
empire up to at least that date. {E.G, IX. Magadi 5 
dated in 1674 ; E.G, IX Magadi 8, dated in 1(381 and 
Pavagada 59, dated in 1681). 

The reign of Sri-Eanga VI was cast in difficult times. Character of 
Between his ministers and his chief vassals—the chiefs 
of Gingee, Tanjore and Madras—he had no easy time. 

But he was evidently a man endowed with political 
insight and vigour. He tried to alternately subdue them 
and use them against their common enemy. Though 
his efforts were not crowned with success, justice requires 
he should be given credit for putting them forth. The 
Empire at last gave way in his reign. His recognized 
capital was taken ; he himself was compelled to flee for 
his life; and his vassals were also reduced and their 
kingdoms subverted before long. 

During the first half of his reign, Penukonda continued His capital, 
to be the recognized capital of the Empire. From that 
place, his records are found dated up to about 1649 A. D. 

(E.G, IX. Magadi 1 dated in 1630; 1917-18, 

Para 77 and App. B. No. 691 of 1917 dated in 1(543 A.U.; 

Nellore Ins. II, 798, Nellore 33, dated in 16-15-6; M,A,R, 

1924., 64-5, No. 75, datedinlst. April 1645; MEM, 1916, 

App. A. No. 1, dated in 1647; and E.G. IX. Hoskote 71, 
dated in 1649.) During this very period, there is inde¬ 
pendent evidence to believe that his actual residence was 
at Vellore and not at Penukonda or Chandragiri. (La 
Mission Du Mddtire III. 42, letter dated in 1659). This 
evidence is supported by the Bdmardjlyamu, which 
states definitely that Srl-Ranga VI ruled from Vellore. 

(Sources, 311). The Golconda invasion of 1644 was 
successfully beaten off by Srl-Ranga and hence there is 
no interruption observable in the dating of the records from 
Penukonda, up to 1649 A.D. Even the temporary loss 
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of Vellore in 1645 did not make any impression. In 
1649, there was evidently a renewed attack on Penukonda, 
for the decade 1649 to 1659 A.D. is barren of inscrip¬ 
tions. If a Mackenzie Manuscript can be believed 
(Mackenzie Mss , Local Records, IjXIII. 3-8), Penukonda 
was taken by Bijapur in 1652, through the treachery of 
its governor one Koneti Nayudu, who obtained as its 
price Kundarti in Kalyanpur as Jaghir. A few inscrip- 
tions which have been traced in the vicinity of 
Conjeeverain, show thnt parts of the co\mtry had been in 
possession of Abdulla, the Gdlconda Sultan in 1658, 3 664 
and 1665 A.D. We know that Abdulla was recalled 
to his capital by a Moghul invasion in 3 656. On his 
return, he appears to have left some of the lieutenants in 
charge of his new conquests. Thus a record, which is 
dated in 1658 A.D. and which comes from Devulacheruvu, 
in the present Chittoor district, mentions Hazart Anara 
Sahib of Gdlconda as governing over Gooty, Gurram- 
konda, Chandragiri, Ghandikota and other provinces 
“ when the reign of VJra-Rama-Deva of Anegondi had 
ended.” This is a reference to liama-Dcva IV, whose 
reign closed in 1630. {M.E.H. 1922-23, Para 99 ; App. 

B. No. 323). Another record dated in 1664, which 
comes from Kkanampetta, in the Conjeeveram Taluk, 
registers a cowle that was given to the people who 
colonized the hamlet of Ekanarn-Khan Sahib in Tangi, a 
village of Kaliyiirnadu. (Ibid App. C. No. 80). Another 
record dated in the cyclic year Visvavasu {Saka 3 587 or 
A.D. 1665), that comes from Putteri, Conjeeveram taluk, 
mentions Kdchchalamu Sayabu, the manager of Kutumu- 
Parsaof Gdlconda i.^., Kutb Shah Abdulla. (Ibid, App.,'C. 
No. 3 31). There are a number of Telugu inscriptions at 
Belur commencing from 1659 and ending in 1663 which 
suggest that Belur in the Hassan district had become 
both SrI-Ranga’s actual capital and residence. Evidently 
that place became SrI-Ranga’s temporary capital and 
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residence during the quinquennium. These records bear 
testimony to the period of his rule from Belur as it is 
said in one record that he was seated on the jewelled 
throne in Velapuri and ruling the empire of the world. 
{E.G. V. Belur 80 dated in 1659 ; E.G, V. Belur 196 dated 
in 1659; M.A,B, 1925, 24-25 No. 11 dated in 20th 
November 1659; M.A.R, 1927, 43 No. 10 dated in 1659; 
E.G. V. Belur 81 dated in 1660; M.A.R, 1919, Para 94 
Smartha Matha C. P. grant dated in 1660 ; M.A.R. 1926, 
36-8, No. 8. C. P. grant dated in 1660 ; M.A.R. 1916 
Para 105. C. P. Grant dated in 1661 ; M.A.R. 1910-11, 
Para 123, three C. P. grants from Belur dated in 1660, 
1662 and 1663, in the last of which the Emperor is said 
to be ruling at Belur; M.A.R. 1911-12. Para 114, record 
two grants C. P. dated in 1642 and 1663). In keeping 
with this, in a record dated in 1660 A.D. {Saka 1582, 
Sdrvari) which comes from Pavagada and belongs to this 
period of SrI-Kanga’s reign in which it is simply recorded 
as “ in the days of SrI-Ranga.’’ {E.G. XII. Pavagada 599, 
which is wrongly assigned by Mr. Rice to 1681. See 
Translation of this record). About 1663, there was a 
movement back again to Ghanagiri, {E.G. V. Hassan 40 
dated in 1663) though the fact that a few records dated in 
1864, occurring in the Belur country, do not mention 
the place he ruled from, eg. E.G. V. Hassan, 39 dated in 
1664; E.G. V, Manjarabad 21 in 1664 ; E.G. VII. Seringa- 
patam 12 dated in 1664), would seem to indicate that he 
was still at Belur. As a matter of fact, a record dated in 
1664 actually registers that he was still ruling from Belur. 
{^M.A.R. 1918, Para 116, inscription at Raghunatha temple 
at lAbbinahole, dated in 1664). But from 1665 Belur is 
no longer mentioned as the capital or the seat where the 
jewelled throne was located. A copper-plate grant dated 
15th March 1665, which records a grant in the Gudluru- 
sima of the Penukonda-Ziayya, omits all mention of the 
capital. {M.A.R. 1921; 11-12 No. 5). Another dated in 
M. Gr. voii. II. 148 
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the same year, however, refers to SrI-Ranga VI as seated 
on the throne in Chandragiri and ruling the Empire 
from there. This record registers a private grant in 
Koramangala-nad in the Penakonda-Rajya, (E.C. X. 
Goribidnur 3). Evidently SrI-Ranga was still endeavour¬ 
ing to get back his capital Penukonda, which had been 
occupied by the Muhammadans. A record assigned to 
1668 shows that Hazarat Sahib Abdulla Hassan Sahib, 
probably, the Golconda Sultan, Abdulla, who is referred to 
here, was still “ ruling from the throne of Penukonda,'' 
a grant being made by his Subhedar for building a matha. 
(E.C, XII Pavagada 98). By 1669 evidently SrI-Ranga, 
had regained Penukonda. A record of that year actually 
represents him as seated on the jewelled throne at that 
place and as “ruling the secure Empire of that world." 
{E,C. X. Magadi 2). A record dated 16th April 1669, 
found at Venganur in the South Arcot district recognizes 
SrI-Ranga VI as the ruling sovereign. {M,E.B. 1912-13, 
62; App, C. No. 2). The death of Abdulla, the Golconda 
Sultan, in 1672 should have enabled SrI-Ranga once again 
to re-assert Lis authority vrith even greater vigour 
over bis lost dominions. We have accordingly a few 
records dated in 1674 A.D. actually registering his 
rule over the “ Empire of the World " from Penukonda, 
“ seated on the jewelled throne " at that place. {E.C. IX. 
Magadi 5 ; Magadi 29; Magadi 30 all dated in 1674 
A.D.). But in a record dated in 1681, he is simply 
described as “ seated on the jewelled throne " and ruling 
the Empire, the capital not being mentioned. {E.C. IX. 
Magadi 8). As we know from other sources, in the in¬ 
terval between 1674 and 1681, other events of gi^at 
importance had occurred. Venkaji, the son of Shahji and 
brother of Siviiji, had, as the Bijapur representative in 
the south, taken Tanjore; Sivaji himself invaded the 
south and captured Gingee in 1677, on behalf of Bijapur 
Sultan and claimed a part of the conquests of Venkaji as 
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his part of the inheritance. Evidently Penukonda was 
not yet finally lost. We have records dated in 1093 {E.C, 
IX. Hoskote 105), 1712 (E.C. IX Magadi 42), 1713 
(Ibid, Magadi 3). 1717 (M.E.B, 1925, App. A. No. 13) 
and 1759 (M.A.B. 1923, 55, No. 30) mentioning it. 
Of these records, the last is not quite reliable as the 
date is not correctly given in it. All these records, 
however, mention the name of the reigning king 
as Venkata V, VI, and SrI-Eanga VII, and speak of 
him as ruling from the jewelled throne at Penukonda. 
We know that Penukonda was taken by Morari Kao in 
1740 and from that date its inscriptional importance 
wholly ceased. 


The death of Venkata II, in or about October 1042, 
was followed by domestic broils, which are reflected in 
the records of the English East India Company’s agents 
at their new settlement of Fort St. George. The accession 
of SrI-Eanga coincided nearly with the appointment of 
Francis Day as agent at Fort St. George, (4th January 
1042-3. SeeH. D. Love /.c. 51), though he did not stay 
long in his post and was succeeded by Thomas Ivie in 
August 1043. According to these records, the succession 
to the throne was disputed and Damarla Venkatadri, who 
was in high authority in the reign of Venkata II, was evi¬ 
dently not in favour of the accession of SrI-Ranga VI. He 
apparently championed the cause of some other claimant, 
whose name is not known, and called in the Muhammadans 
to his aid. But before he could attain his ends, the plot 
was discovered and he was seized and placed in confine¬ 
ment. The greater part of the country in his charge as 
governor was also wrested from him and occupied by 
Sri-Eanga’s troops. Damarla Venkatadri’s brother 
(probably Aiyappa) and kinsmen were, however, not 
unmindful of what was occurring. They raised a large 
army aud with the aid of the Muhammadans, whose 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 148^^. 
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arrival they were hourly expecting, they hoped to 
restore Venkatadri to liberty or to ruin the whole 
kingdom. Who these Muhammadans were it is not 
mentioned. The English, fearing harm to themselves, 
improved their defences. Cogan and his colleagues 
thus describe the position on the 29th December 
1642 

“ The wars and broyls increasing in this countrey, and 
now hy reason of Great Naiques (i.e., Damarla Venkatadri’s^ 
imprisonment drawing nere to us, we latelie raised a third 
Bulwarke of turfe (which they, before 1643, cased with stone); 
and wanting Gunns to mount thereon, have resolved that 
the (ship) Advice shall spare us foure Minion (a Minion being 
a 3-inch, 4-pounder gun) for that purpose, because there is 
noe danger of enemie in her way to Bantam, and when sbee 
comes there s)ie may be againe supplyed. ” (H.D. Love, 

Z.C. 53). 

Again, on 4th January 1642-3 they resolved :— 

“ This Countrie being all in Broiles, the old King of Karnatt 
being dead ; so is the Naique of Armagon, whose Countrie is 
all in the hands of the Moores, and whoe will ere long by 
all likelyhood bee Maisters of ail this Countrie. For our Naique 
(/.<?., Venkatfidri) not findeng the Respect from the New Kinge 
as he expected, did made prefer to assist the Moores ; but ere 
he could bringo his treason about, ’itwas discovered, (and) he 
apperehended by the Kinge, who hath seazed a greate parte 
of his Countrie. But wee beleve hee will be forc'd suddainely 
to restore it againe and release him, for our Naiques brother 
and kinsmen are levying an Armie for his rescue, whoe, with the 
help of the Moores on the other side (whoe are within 
halfe a dayes Journey of each other), will force his libertie or 
ruine the whole Kingdome.’’ {Ibid, 53-54). 

As remarked above, there is no clue in the passages 
quoted above as to who the competitor of Srl-Ranga VI 
to the throne was and who the Moores were with whom 
Damarla Venkatadri had opened negotiations. The 
Ramardjlyamu docs not throw any direct light on these 
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points. But there is some negative evidence as to the 
identity of the competitor. While this poem mentions 
three sons of Chinna Venkata of these it particu¬ 

larly refers only to two of them, SrI-Ranga (VI) and 
his elder brother Venkatapati (or Venkata IV of the 
table). Of Tirumala, the eldest brother of SrT-Ranga VI, 
it does not state anything. It is just possible that he 
was the competitor, all reference to him being omitted 
in the Bdmardjiyamu, because that poem was dedicated 
to Kodanda-Rama, the eldest son of Venkata IV, whose 
descendants eventually ruled over what remained of the 
Empire. (See Sources, under Rdmardjlyamu, 311 and 
Text, 313-6). As regards identifying the “Moores** 
whose aid Damarla Venkatadri called in, there seems 
less difficulty. The Rdmardjvyamu mentions that the 
heroic SrI-Ranga VI obtained great fame by advancing 
as far as Udayagiri against the forces of Kutb Shah (of 
Golconda) and inflicted a crushing defeat on him. {Ibid^ 
Text, 314). This event should have occurred in the 
early part of his reign and should be identified with the 
campaign referred to in the extracts from the Fort St. 
George records quoted above. Records of a later date 
go to confirm this inference. It would appear from them 
that Damarla Venkatadri was finally disgraced and the 
authority exercised by him was conferred by SrI-Ranga 
VI on Mallai (or Molli), probably Mallaya alias Chenana 
Chetty, an Indian merchant, who had been broker to 
the Dutch at Pulicat. This Mallai was not overfriendly 
to the English at Madras and his appointment was 
looked upon with grave concern by the Agent and factors 
there. He was apparently an astute man, who not only 
managed to supercede Venkatadri in the Pulicat province 
but also did good business as the Indian merchant 
through whom the Dutch made their investment on the 
coast. Evidently a part of the bargain was that Mallai 
should obtain Dutch aid for SrI-Ranga VI in order that 
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the latter might completely secure possession of Venka- 
tadri's territories. 

The following extract from the letter of the Agent 
at Fort St. George to his superiors at Bantam, dated 
28th January 1643, shows the fears that he and his 
colleagues entertained of this combination of the Dutch 
and Sri-Ranga through Mallai’s agency ;— 

‘ Such a storme is piepareing for us that 'tis to bee feared 
will even whorle us from this coast. Our neighbours the 
Dutch have bine long a projecting, and now they have wrought 
it that Mollay, their Merchant, is Dike to be as Powerfull 
with the king as the Serkayle is at Guicandah. And to 
ingratiate him throughly into his favour, they have assisted 
Mollay with men and Gunns for the subdueing of Castles of 
our Nague for the King, or rather their owne use; by which 
means our Nague is Casherd and hoe substituted, and is also 
made his Treasurer, and dus even in a manner Command all. 
And 'tis very probable that he will governe all the Seaports 
even to the very verges of Cealon; and what this may come 
to in a short time is no hard matter to Judge of. Beleive itt, 
*tis not for naught that the Dutch assist him in this manner, 
for their aymo is to have the sole Trade of the Coaste ; and if ^ 
you doe not sett to the helping hand, and that suddenly, adue 
to all; but of this more at Large in an after Clause. 

‘ For our Competitors the Dutch dus dayly draw many 
advantages hy our Long and tedious vacations, for, beleive it, 
they ay me att the sole trade, thereof never being such possi- 
billitios as at present. For the Portugalls, they play Least in 
sight; nay, ’tis to bee Dubitated whether they will have any 
abideing place in these parts within this few months, for the 
Dutch gives itt out tliat they intend to take St. Thomay at 
the returns of their FJeeto from Goa : and as for the Danes, 
hee is in as bad or worse Condition. And *tis very probable 
wee may bee in the same predicament in a short time, being 
soe far removed and estranged from our Masters and your 
good opinions that all that goes from hence meets with dis¬ 
respects and scorne.’ (For< St. George to Bafitam, 

O. C. No. 1859, 28th January 1643-4 quoted in H. D. Love, 
Vestiges of Madras 1, 59). 
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Mallai seems to have made common cause with the 
Dutch and tried to secure control over Fort St. George 
as well. The Agent was prepared for “ retalliation but 
regretted he bad not sufficient hands to reinforce the 
garrison.” He wrote :— 

‘Wee have in a former Clause made Nomination of Mollay. 
Wee are sorry wee have occasion to treat of him farther. 
Some few daies sence hee made demande to have the Govern- 
mentt of this place and all the profetts to himsolfe. which is 
Contrary to those Cowles of the former King and our Nagues, 
for by those the Government is given to us, with halfe its 
proffitt. (No record has been preserved of this confirmation 
by Kajah Venkatapati of the Nayak’s grant. The confirmation 
must have been prior to October, 1642, when the Kaja died). 
Which if wee should yeeld thereto, by surrendering our pre- 
viledge, the Towne would bee suddenly Huinated by the 
Baiseing of the Gustomes, for therein they (the Dutch) ground 
their pollice to worke us mischiefe. But wee intend not soe 
Easily to part with our emunities; and if hee shall any way 
molle-^t us, if opportunity presents for a retalliation, wee shall 
make the Best use thereof. And indeed wee beleive there 
may bee such a Course taken that may fright Mollay for 
entertay (n)einge such thoughts. This wee conceive facill if 
wee had some more hands to reinforce our Garrison, and a 
small vessell of a reasonable force to attend, if occasion should 
require, some of his vessells ; both which should not bee all- 
together unprofiitable, but should servo for many other uses 

and well merritt their charge.* {Ibid^ H. D. Love, 

Vestiges J, 59-60). 

But the Dutch at Pulicat were not spared by the 
Qolconda troops. Because they had joined SrI-Ranga, 
the Golconda general who had come to help Damarla 
Venkatadri against his sovereign laid siege to Pulicat. 
The English at Madras were afraid that their turn would 
come next, for they wrote, on 5th July 1644 “of the 
great troubles and broyles of theis parts, both homebred 
and fforreigne, and how our neighboures the Dutch are 
besieged in their castle of Pollicatt by the Moores; and 
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for anything we know wee may bee in the same predica¬ 
ment in a few dayes ” (Love, Lc. 62). 

Mallai, however, was as cunning as he was astute. 
He had tried to be friends as much with the Emperor 
SrI-Kanga VI as with the invading Moores. When he 
heard of the differences that had arisen between the 
Emperor and Venkatadri, he had sent on behalf of the 
Dutch presents to both SrI-Ranga and to the Sultan 
of Golconda. {Ibid, 54). While he succeeded with the 
former, he was not spared by the Golconda general, for 
the latter, once on the spot, should have understood his 
duplicity. Hence the siege of Pulicat by the Golconda 
troops. But relief came to the Dutch from Sri-Ranga. 
By about the beginning of (September) 1644, the Gol¬ 
conda troops had advanced within three miles of Pulicat 
and sent for the Dutch governor to surrender up the 
castle and it was expected that he would do so. But 
shortly after, the Hindu forces (of Sri-Ranga) came 
down in great numbers, gave the Golconda forces battle, 
routed them and put them “ to flight beyond Armagon,** 
where they tried to gather their forces again. {Ibid, 64). 
This is evidently the fight referred to in the Ttdma^ 
rajlijamu where we are told that Sri-Ranga VI obtained 
a great victory at Udayagiri—this place being not far 
away from Armagon—against the forces of Kutub Shah. 
Apparently, the Golconda forces were pursued and 
defeated at Udayagiri. 

Meanwhile, Day had retired from the position of 
Agent at Fort St. George and his place had been taken by 
Thomas Ivie on 4th August 1644 A.D. Mallai, strange 
as might seem, fell out with the Dutch. These changes 
created a new situation. Evidently the Dutch had given 
cause for dissatisfaction to Sri-Ranga VI and this in 
its turn involved Mallai in the affair. He had seized 
one of their merchants and even defeated a contingent 
of Dutch forces sent against him from Pulicat. Srir 
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Banga VI had ordered a general taking over of all the 
goods belonging to the Dutch in the hands of Hindu 
merchants within his dominions and Mallai, as the 
local feudatory, got them collected at a place not far 
away from Madras. Here they were sold on behalf of 
the Emperor, and they were bought by merchants 
belonging to Fort St. George and indebted to the English 
Company. The Dutch threatened reprisals, but they 
were besieged by Mallai, with the aid of the Emperor’s 
troops, and under his directions, at Pulicat. It was 
reported that the Emperor was “ sending downe great 
Ordinance and more power against Pullecatt to burne the 
towne and beate downe the fort.” So wrote the Agent 
and his colleagues in a letter dated 1st October 1645 
A.D. and added in the characteristic fashion the sardonic 
words :—the former may be done but for the latter they 
will finde a harde Taske to performe.” Four months 
elapsed and still the siege of Pulicat by Sri-Ranga was 
going on. Within this time other events had occurred. 
For reasons which will be mentioned below, Srl-Ranga 
became involved in bigger wars and three of his chief 
feudatories—^probably the Nayaks of Madura, Tanjore 
and Gingee—and their countries had been overrun by both 
the Golconda and Bijapur forces. The forces sent up 
against Pulicat had, therefore, to be withdrawn for 
opposing the invading foreign hosts. The position is well 
described in a letter dated 21st January 1645/6 from 
Thomas Ivie and his colleagues at Fort St. George, to 
their superiors at Surat. 

‘ Ever since the seige of Pullacatb, which was begune the 
j2th August last, the king hath bine in warres with the King 
of Vizapore, and in Civell wares with three of his great 
Nagues; soe that he to this tyme never had opportunitie te 
send a considerable foorse against Pullacatt, more than 4,000 
soldiers that lay before it to stopp the wayes, that no goods 
should goe in or out. And now the King of Guloondak hath 
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sent his Generali, Meir Gamlack, with a great Armie to appose 
this King, who is advance (d) to the Jentues Cuntry, where 
the King hath sent Mallay, who hath got together 50,000 
soldiers, as reporte saith, whereof 3,000 he sent for from 
Pullacatt to keeps the Mores from intrenching upon this 
Kings cuntry. Soe their is now remaining before Pullacatt 

but one thousand, of which Dutch made no esteems of.... 

{Fort St, George to Surat, O. C. No. 1974, 21st January 1645/6 
quoted in H. D. Love, Ve&tiges, I. 73). 

SiT-Ranga evidently found it no longer useful to con¬ 
tinue the siege of Pulicat. He closed up with the Dutch 
and sent Mallai to secure his old position of trust and 
responsibility w'ith the Dutch. Keen as the Hollanders 
w’^ere on their trade, they were not any more anxious 
to continue hostilities. Mallai accordingly returned to 
them and was by them kindly entertained,” though, as 
the Knglish at Madras reported, he was of little use to 
them,” having regard to “ the greate alteration and 
present poverty of those parts,” evidently owing to the 
ravages of the famine referred to below. (See Love, l.c. 
74). 

The English at Port St. George, while the siege was 
in progress and the Dutch, their great rivals, were in 
disgrace v/ith the Emperor SrI-Ranga, tried to improve 
their own position. Thomas Ivie and his colleagues 
made up their minds to send a mission to SrI-Ranga at 
Vellore to win his friendship and obtain a confirmation 
of their rights and privileges at Fort St. George. They 
thought this was the most opportune time for the purpose 
and sent Mr. Henry Greenhill on a visit to him. The 
circumstances under which he was despatched are thus 
detailed in a letter to the Company dated 1st October 
1645 

‘ Wee have bin often tymes sollicted by this Kinge to give 
him a vissitt, which never was yett done to him or his prede¬ 
cessors since our first arivall heere, which is now 7 yeares 
alimost ; soe if wee any longer deny his reasonable request. 
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wee may suddaihely Expect his Just displeasure, and peradven- 
ture have a Seid^e about us, as our neighbours the Hollanders 
of one syde and Portugalls of the other, which are seldome 
free, notwithstanding their great power and defence, w’ho hath 
twenty for one more then wee; soe that if the like should 
happen unto us, what can you except of fifty well and sicke 
men to defend your estate and Fort against the King's power; 

.soe that wee have nothing more to trust unto then 

our civill Comportment and respect to the kinge and great 
ones, which hath hetherto prevayled before the Hollanders 
Potencie, and at present are in such esteeme with the king 
and great ones that the ’whole trade of this kingdome is prof¬ 
fered unto the Hon’ble English East India Company. And 
for the mayntenance of the same and the kings favour wee 

are.resolved within this few dayes to send upp Mr. Henry 

Greenhill, with foure other English souldiers for his attend¬ 
ance, for the reconfirmation of what was graunted unto Mr. 
Cogan by the great Nague under w’hose protection formerly 
wee liv’d; but now the king hath taken his power and this 
Cuntry from him, soe that his power and protection is of noe 
longer vallue. So now findeing a fitting opportunity, wee 
doubt not but to have our old priviledgos reconfirm’d, with 
the Addition of a great many more, hy tiiis now Reigneing 
king wdiich hath brought all his great Lords unto his Com- 
and, which hath not bin this 40 yeares before: this hy 

Mollayes Assistance wee make noe question to ohtayne. 

‘ This instant wee received a letter from the king by two of 
our owne Servants w’homo wee sent to him for that purpose... 

.’ {Fort St. George to the Honble Covipany, O.C. No. 1952, 

1st October 1645, quoted in Love, Vestige.^ of old Madras 65). 

This letter from * Zree Heringo Kaylo ' at ‘ Arlour ’ 
announced that the Kaja had declared war on the 
Dutch. (Here Zree Seringa liaylo stands for Sri Sri- 
Ranga-Bayaloo and A rloor is probably Vellore^ the royal 
residence). Srl-Ranga directed the British to assist his 
commander Chenana Chetti with munitions of war, and 
expressed pleasure at the prospect of receiving ‘ a man 
of quality,’ such as was Ivie’s senior councillor. (See 
Love, Festiges, I. 66). 
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Greenhill s visit came off probably at Vellnra ti. 
Royal residence, and he there obtained a Cowle L ' 
to the English at Fort St. George their “old priva^ei^^ 
with some addition, niew conUrwed by this King under 
the Kings owne band." Col Love states that there 
are three contemporary copies of this Cowle, from 
which it would seem thst the place in the occupa¬ 
tion of English at Madras was called Srl-Banga-Raya- 
patam at the time. Sri-Banga registers the fact about 
the town—which he proudly calls “ my towne ” and the 
“ towne which bears our name ”—was “ at first but of 


small esteeme,” and that the English after settling there 
from Armagon had there built a fort and brought trade 
to that port.” He, therefore, that they "‘may be the 
better encouraged to prosecute the same and amplifie the 
towne,” excused them all customs or duties upon all 
goods brought or sold in that place for and in behalf 
of English company. He also added slightly to the 
territorial extent of the town and entrusted “ the 
government and justice of the towne ” to them for the 
better managing of their business. He took them into 
his personal jurisdiction, making the town one under his 
protection and not, as hitherto, under the Nayak of 
Poonamalli. (See Liove, Lr, 67 et seq). The Cowle 
was signed “ Sree Rama,” which, without doubt, stands 
for ” SrI-Rama,” the usual sign-manual of Srl-Rauga VI, 
as is known from several other grants of his referred to 
below. According to the Rdiyiardjiyamu, Chinna Venkata 
(HI), the father of SrI-Ranga, was a great devotee of Sri- 
Rama, the deified hero, who, it would appear, had 
appeared before him in a dream and told him that he 
would be born as his grandson. (See Soui'ces^ 811, text, 
318-4). The Cowle is dated in the cyclic year Parthiva, 
kdrtlka month, the Moon in the wane, {haliida). Mr. 
Sewrell has suggested that the date indicated lies between 
the 26th October and the 9th November 1645. (Ibid), 
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The evil effects of the war were augmented by a Scarcity of 
/amine of unusual severity which broke out in Southern 
India in 1647. The English factory at Madras was so a.d. 
badly attacked that it requested provisions from Masuli- 
patam. “ The famine is so great,” wrote the Agent and 
his colleagues to their immediate superiors at Surat, “ in 
this Kingdome that we beleive it will be the Destruction 
thereof, for there hath not fallen any rayne this yeare 
for the increase of any graine to relieve the people ; and 
now the season of the Baynes are past so that if the 
Almighty does not send supply from other parts, the 
Country will be so dispopulated that it will be impossible 
to recover itselfe againe in five yeares time.” It evi¬ 
dently wrought havoc among the inhabitants. In 
Madras 4,000 people died in five months; at Pulicat, 

15,000 died; and at St. Thome, another 15,000. The 
weavers, painters and washers at Fort St. George were 
reduced to a third of their original number. No wonder 
Thomas Ivie, the Agent, wrote home to the Directors, 
that the violent character of the famine was such that it 
would scarcely ‘‘be credited.” (See Love l.c, I, 74-75). 

Judging from the numerous copper-plate grants issued Sn-Hai)/?a\^ 
during his reign, Sri-Ranga VI would seem to have been universlur 
not only a pious sovereign but also one whose Imperial 
authority, at any rate during a considerable part of his from extant 
reign, was evidently recongnized all over the Empire. 

Among these grants may be mentioned the following as 
the more important:— 

0) 1639.—Grant of Medraspatam to the English at Madras to build a fort 
on the site of Fort St. George. 

(2) 1614.“ Kasarain grant, registering the grant of the village Kasaruin to 
the temple of Kiilahasti for iiiidday worship and for the maintoiiance of a 
feeding institute. (Similar to No. 3 below). {M.E.li. 1911, Para 60; Api). A. 

No. 22). 

(3) 1644-5.—Kallakurisi grant. {E.I. VII No. 545). 

(4) 1644.—Another grant similar to the Kallakurisi grant. {M.E.B. 1913, 

App. A. No. 15j^ date lost, but cannot be earlier than 1644). 

(5) 1645.—Avani maiha grant, registering a grant to Ramachandra- 
Bharati-Svami of that matha, disciple of Vitthala Bliarati Svami and disci- 
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ple’fl disciple of Visvariipa Bharati-Svami. {K.C, X Miilbagal 60). This 
grant gives a full genoology of the Aravidu Dynasty. 

(6) 1617.—A grant by the people of Nandyala for the merit of Hazrat 
Khiln Saheb, probably the local governor, the grant taking the form of 
a contribution of ftes for God Venkatesa. This Muhammadan worthy was 
probably the local Governor, who had befriended the Hindus and governed 
over the area as a subordinate of Sri-llanga VI {M.K.lt. lOh'i-lG, App. A. 
Nos. 1 & 2). It is said in this grant that the contributions had been stopped 
for sometime owing to the politics 1 disturbances, evidently a reference to the 
disturbances which resulted in the driving out of the Muhammadans from 
Ahobalam. 

(7) 1647-8.—Utsur grant, registering a grant at Srirangam temple of 
the village of Utsur, in the (’handragiri-rajj'am, to one Anantachiirya. 
This agrees throughout with the Kallakurisi grant above mentioned. 

(8) 1655.—Copper-plate grant from Kanadiputtur, f^oimbatorc District, 
inchided in the Niiyak Kingdom of Madura, in the reign of Tiruinala, who 
rc^cognizes the suzerainty of Srl-Ranga VI in this record. (Sewell, Lists of 
AntiijuitifHy Copp<!r-plaie record No. 1^0). 

(9) 1659.—Grant issued from llelur in the presence of God Chennakesava 
and signc'd “ Srl-liama,” just like the grant of “ Medraspatam*’ to the 
Knglish. It records the grant of the village of Sambaga, renamed Vyasa- 
rajajmra, in the Jiehir-Sinte hy Srl-iiunga, seated on the diamond throne, to 
Jiaghunatha-Yogi, disciple of Dakshrni Narayana-Yogi, descendant of Vyasa- 
Itaja, author of Tarkatnntlava^ etc. (M.A.ii. 1915, 24, 26 No. II). 

(10) 1659 A.D.— Grant recording the gift of a village, 6 miles off Tielur, 
by King Srl-Hanga VI to the Madhva (luru Haghunatha-tlrtha, disciple of 
Dakshini-Narayana-tlrtha of Kundapur-Vyasa-llaya matha. (M.A.Ji. 1927, 
40, No. 10). 

(11) 1660 A.D.—Grant from Smartha-7/»f/.//rY» at Muluvagal, Thirthahalli 
Taluk, Shimoga District, regist<*ring the gift of a village in Belur-Niwe in 
favour of Smarta-svaini, Agniimidra Krishriaiiaiida-Svaini. 

In this record Sri-Banga VI is described as the son of Gopala-Riija and 
Gangainamba; grandson of IIunga and Timmadevi, who in other copper¬ 
plate grants is calltMl Vengamsimba, and grandson of Venkatesa {i.a., Venka- 
tadri) and Bangamainba. (See M.A.lt. 1919, Para 94), 

(12, 18 and 14) 1660, 1662 and 1668 A.D.—Three copper-plate grants from 
Belur : (r?.) One dated in 1660 recording a gift of lands made from Penukoiida 
while in residence there to a Bra liin an favourite named Venkatesa; (5) Second 
dat(;d in 1662, registering a grant of land for a car festival at Belur; and 
(c) third and last, dated in 1663, recording another grant in favour of 
Venkatesa, grantee in (b) above, for constructing a canal at Gorur. Ill 
the last of these the king is said to be ruling at Belur. (M.A.lt. 1910-11, 
Para 123). 

(15) 1661 A.D.—Kanabnr grant, recording the gift of a village iu Belur- 
Slnuf, signed “ Srl-Biinia.” (M.A.Ji. 1926, 36-8, No. 5). 

(16) J661 A.I>.—Sriiigeri-muf/za grant, recording a gift in the presence of 
Chennakesava at Velapuri i.c., Belur, in favour of Krisliriuiiandasvami 
signed “ Sri-Bam a.’* (M.A.lt. 1916, Para 105). 

(17-18) 1662 and 1663.—Two grants from Sosale Vyiisa-Baya-wa^A^t, 
registering gifts of villages made; in the presence of Cheiinakosuva, on the 
banks of Vishnusamudra, in Velapuri, i.c., Belur, to Lakshmikaiita-tlrtha, 
disciple of Lakshmi-Vallabha-tlrtha, for the service of God Gopala-Krishna. 
The villages gifted are described to be in Yelahaiika Hosavfiru belonging to 
Belur. (M.A.lt. 1911-12, Para 114). 

(19) 1662 A.D.—Copper-plate grant from Srirangam registering gift of 
land to a temple priest by Cliokkanatha, grandson of Tirumala-Nayaka of 
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Madura, in the reign of Sri-Ranga VI, (See Sewell, LisU of Antiquities, 
copper-plant grant No. 51). 

(20) 1662 A.D.—Copper-plate grant from Bellary registering the gift of 
a village by Sri-Hanga VI, then at Velapnri, on his jewelled throne, i.e., 
Belur, Hassau, (Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, copper plate grants. No. 128). 

(21) 15th March 1666 A.D.—Copper-plate grant, from Somayajulapalli 
Kolar District, rocordiiig a grant of lands in several villages Karnika-irianya 
by Mahanilyakacharva Ramappa in (Tiindiilur-j9?//i/f of Penugondariijya. 
{M.A.R. 1924, 91-92, No. 5). 

(22) 1665 A.D.—(.'opper-plate record from Kaniyiir, Udamalpet Taluk, 
Coimbatore District, registering gift of laud by Chokkiinathii-Nuyaka of 
Madura in the reign of SrI-Ranga VI. (Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, Copper¬ 
plate grant No. 896). 

(28) 1666.—Copper -plate record from Kaiiiiadiputtur registering grant of 
land in the reign of Visvanatha-Nayaka-Chokkanatha-Nayaka of Madura, 
when Srl-Raiiga VI was Emperor. (Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, I, 
662, No. 894, qpoiiii^ Inscriptions in Southern Districts, MaekenHc Mss., 
224). 

(24) 1667 A.D.—Copper plate grant from Kiuriaralingarn, Udamalpet 
Taluk, Coimbatore District, recording a gift of lands by Chokkanatha- 
Nayaka of Madura in the reign of Sri-Ranga VI. (Sewell, Lists of Antiqu¬ 
ities, Copper-plate No. 188). 

(25) .678 A D. —Copijcr-plate grant from Madura registering the grunt 
of a village by Muddu-Alagudri-Nayadu, grandson of Visvandtha-Nayani- 
Tirumala-Nilyadu of Madura, in the reign of Sri-Ranga VI, (Sewell, 
Lists of Antiquities, Copper-plate grant No. 20). 

(26) 1692 A.D.-Copper-plate grant Kanakagiri, Tinnevelly District, 
registering grant to a mosqm;, by Vijaya Ranga Cbokkanutlia, of Madura 
in the reign of Sri-Ranga VI. (See Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, copper¬ 
plate No. 63). 

These grants, not only confirm the statement in the 
Bdmardjlyamu that Sri-Ranga made gifts and main¬ 
tained dharma but also show that Sri-Ranga VI was not a 
sovereign merely in name. (See Sources, 311). The gifts 
are in the main to religious institutions such as the 
Sringeri, Smarta, and the Vyasa-Raya viatlias and to 
Brahmans for services to be rendered at the temples or 
for securing the maintenance of public charities. These 
grants also indirectly bring out the fact that even after 
his flight to Belur, he was still recognized as sovereign 
and that he bore rule at Belur without any interruption. 
It will be noticed that SrI-Ranga’s copper-plate grants 
run from 1639 to 1665, or a period of twenty-six years, 
though he appears to have lived down to at least 1681 
A.D. The first of these grants was in favour of the 
English at Madras, which is separately referred to below. 


Support for 
religion B and 
public 
charities. 
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Sri-Ranga VI was evidently a pious SrI-Vaishnava, a 
fact which throws a side-light on his selection of Belur 
as his temporary capital after his flight. A record of his 
dated in 1659, actually calls him a daily worshipper of 
Kesava at Belur. (JE.C. V Belur 80). A grant of his 
dated in 1641, in favour of Nallan-Chakravarti Venkata- 
charya, belonging to a family of what are called 
Svayamdchdrya-purushas among the SrT-Vaishnavas, 
shows also his regard for SrI-Vaishnava teachers. {E.C. X, 
Kolar 80). He also carried out, in or about 1643 A.D., 
certain repairs to the famous Govindaraja shrine, in the 
Chidambaram temple, including its gopura and the 
vimdna of the goddess shrine, etc., and made a grant, 
rent free, of five villages, in which SrT-Vaishnavas perma¬ 
nently lived. He also fixed, it is added, the processional 
roads at the place, thus evidently setting at rest the 
disputes that should have arisen and been long subsisting 
between the followers of the Siva and Vishnu temples 
at Chidambaram. (M,E,R. 1913-14, App. B. No. 271 
of 1913h Vaishnavism, indeed, had by about this time, 
permeated into almost every part of the Empire. A 
record of some interest, in this connection, is one dated 
in 1(344, in which Pemrnasani Timinaya-Nayadu, possibly 
a descendant of the more famous minister of Sii-Eanga II, 
a subordinate of SrI-Uanga VI, appointed one Bukka- 
patnam Tatacharya to be the head of all Samayacharam 
of Gandikota District. He was to receive guruseva, to be 
present at Hariseva, and to punish people who swerved 
from the right path. This record indicates the manner in 
which the Tatacharyas spread Vasihnavism in the land 
and became powerful as a family of teachers. {Inscriptions 
in Madras Presidejicy^ II, 607, No. 394). Religion was 
still closely connected with almost every detail of daily 
life. A record dated in 1()64 A.D., which comes 
from the Ranganatha temple at Abbinahole, gives an 
account of the settlement of a dispute by the ordeal 
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of dipping the hand in boiling ghee. (See MA.R, 1918, 

Para 116). 

Here we might take a glance at the political geography Political 
of India as it existed about the beginning of the reign of of 
SrI-Eanga VI. In Northern India, Shah Jahan had about the 
ascended the Moghul throne in 1628 A.D., and had run irlh^^entu^. 
through nearly half of his reign of thirty years. His 
dominion extended over the same provinces as that of 
Akbar, his grandfather; it included Kabul, the Punjab 
and Hindustan ; it also extended over part of the Deccan. 

The Moghul Empire had been gradually encroaching upon 
the Deccan ever since Akbar’s time. In the reign of 
Shah Jahan, the conquered provinces in the Deccan were 
formed into a Viceroyalty, which was known as the 
“ Deccan.’* Bijapur and Golconda, the two Muham¬ 
madan kingdoms of the Southern Deccan, still remained 
unconquered. Bijapur, however, about 1634 A.D., con¬ 
cluded a treaty and became tributary to Delhi. This 
enabled her to direct her army to the south, above the 
Ghats. Eandulla Khan, with Shahji, father of Sivaji, as 
second in command, overran the open country of Banka- 
pur, Harihar, Basavapatna and Tarikere, and as far even 
as Bednur. An attempt was made on Scringapatam, but 
it w^as repulsed with loss. Kempc Gauda of Yelahanka was 
reduced and Bangalore taken in 1638 A.D. Next, other 
local chiefs, subordinates of the Vijayanagar Empire in 
the Kolar District, were reduced and practically the whole 
of that District w^as seized. Dater, the invading army 
descended the Ghats and took Vellore, the capital of SrI- 
Eanga, and Gingce, the seat of one of his feudatories. 

Turning back and ascending the Ghats, Dodballapur, Sira 
and the southern part of Chitaldrug were taken in 1644 
A.D. Over all these acquired territories—both above and 
below the Ghats—Shahji became the Governor, the terri¬ 
tories above the Ghats forming his Jaghir, with capital 
M. Gr. VOL. II. 149 
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first at Bangalore and then at Kolar and Dodballapur 
(See below under Bijdpur), Golconda had annexed a good 
part of the territories below the Ghats, on the eastern- 
side. It had thus reached as far as Masulipatam on the 
coast and had even, as we have seen, made attempts on 
Penukonda as well. The Vijayanagar Empire was thus 
being occupied from both sides by its two old enemies, 
Bijapur and Golconda. The internal dissensions that 
commenced on the death of Venkata II ended in the 
treacherous conduct of Damarla Venkatadri calling in 
Golconda aid. This treachery appears to have proved 
infectious ; it was copied by Tirumala-Nayaka of Madura, 
who seduced the Nayaks of Tanjore and Gingee as well 
against their liege-lord. Though, as W’e shall see, 
Tanjore remained loyal, th© other two failed to remember 
that their own existence was primarily bound up with 
that of the Empire. As it was, their disloyalty ended 
not only in their own ruin but also in the break-up of 
the Empire. The circumstances which led to these 
disastrous results deserve attention in some detail. 

After the defeat at Udayagiri, Mir Jumla, the general 
of the Golconda forces, came up with a large army, and 
evidently penetrated as far as Vellore. This is the 
invasion referred to by the English at Madras in 
their above-quoted letter dated 21st January 1645/6. 
Mir Jumla's route lay through the East Coast via Masu¬ 
lipatam, Ongole, Nellore, Chittoor and from thence to 
Vellore. At about the same time, the Bijapur forces 
appear to have converged on Vellore from the Western 
side via Gadag, Harihar, Kadur, and Yelahanka. 

The combined forces laid siege to Vellore, about the 
beginning of 1645 A.D. Srl-Kanga’s attempt to draw 
away Mir Jumla from his advance by directing Mollai 
to despatch 3,000 out of the 50,000 troops raised by him 
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appears to have failed of its purpose. Mollai appears to 
have been a better merchant than a soldier. What hap¬ 
pened subsequently might be gleaned from the con¬ 
temporary records of the English at Madras. Beaten by 
the combined forces of Bijapur and Golconda, and his 
royal residence of Vellore occupied by them, Srl-Ranga 
had to flee for his life, leaving the defence operations to 
Mollai, who, as might have been expected, proved trea¬ 
cherous to the Imperial cause, surrendering the “ strongest 
hold in this kingdom (/.e., Vellore) to Mir Jumla 
upon compossition for himselfe and all his people to goe 
away free.” The following two extracts (see H.D. Love, 
i.c., I. 76) tell the story briefly but quite distinctly :— 

“ This countrey is at present full of warrs and troubles, 
for the King and three of his Nagues are at varience, and the 
King of Vizapoores armio is come into this country on the one 
side, and the King of Gulcondah upon the other, both against 
this King. The Meir Jumlah is General for the King of 
Gulcondah, whoe hath allreadie taken three of the Kings 
Castles, whereof one of them is reported to bee the strongest 
hould in this Kingdom ; where Molay was sent to keep it, but 
in a short tyme surrendered it unto the Meir Jurnla, uppon 
Compossition for himselfe and all his people to goe away free. 
But how hee will be received by the King, we shall advise you 
by the next, for this nowes came unto us but yesterday ; and 
how wee are like to doe in this troublesome Guntrey that hath 
neither shipp nor boate to secure the Companies estate, wee 

leave you to judge.Thomas Ivie Henry, Greenhill, 

George Travell.” (O. C. No. 1975, 10th February 1645/6). 

‘ We had allmost forgotten to advise you that the 16,000 
rials of eight President Baker left us indebted at the Coast at 
his goinge to Bantam was lent us by the King of Gulcondahs 
Generali, who hath almost conquer^! this Kingdome, and 
reigneth as King under the title of Annabob. This 16,000 rials 
he lent us for one twelve month gratis ; which debt wee 
discharged at the arrivall of the Eareiocll, So, in requitall of 
the Annabobs Curtezie. woo gave him one of the two Brass 
Guns you sent out by the Mary, which he would not bee denied 
of whither he had lent us this money or no; otherwise hee 
M. Gr. voLi. II. 149*. 
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would not have confirmed our old privilidges formerlye graunted 
us by the now fledd Jentue King. So, upon the deliveringe 
of this Gunn, hee gave it us here under his hand that he 
received the Gunn in full and Contentable satisfaction for the 
loan of 16,000 rials of eight to the Company the whole space 
of one twelve month, and never hereafter would desire anything 
elce for the same ; and with all confirm’d under the King of 
Gulcondahs great seale all our former privilidges in ample man¬ 
ner as it was graunted unto us by the foresaid fledd Jentue King, 
Soe by this means the Gun hath saved you three times the 

value of it by accomplishing two good Acts at once. 

Thomas Ivie, William Gurney.* (0- C. No. 2046, 9th October 
1647). 

Though the English at Madras were treated consi¬ 
derately by Mir Jumla, who so far trusted them as to 
place in deposit with them 16,000 rials, he compelled 
them to part with one of the two brass guns they had 
recently imported from England. The English congra¬ 
tulated themselves that they were let off so cheap, when 
things could have so easily gone worse with them. 

To what place SrI-Eanga fled, is not indicated in the 
Madras records of the time. Col. H.D. Love has stated 
that he “ fled to Mysore,” but this should be understood 
in the restricted sense that he sought the help of 
Sivappa-Nayaka of Keladi, who at this time was, perhaps, 
one of the most loyal and affluent feudatories of the 
Empire. ISivappa, according to Father Leonardo Paes, 
who travelled at the time in Kanara, possessed enormous 
wealth and maintained a standing army of from 40 to 
50,000 men. (See Volume V of this work under Shimoga), 
It is possible SrI-Kanga sent his emissaries to Sivappa 
and he consented to come to his aid. According to the 
Sivatatvaratndkara, (Wilson, Mackenzie Mss., 154 
and Sources, 347), SrI-Kanga was “wandering without 
a home ” after the loss of Vellore. Vellore, it would 
seem, from the same poem, had been occupied by the 
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Muhammadan forces and that Sivappa-Nayaka of Keladi 
(1645-1660 A.D.) whose kingdom had suffered at the 
hands of Kandbulla-Khan, the general of the Bijapur 
Sultan, seized the opportunity and advanced with a large 
force against the Muhammadans in occupation of Vellore. 
He commenced a regular blockade of it and soon 
reduced it to submission. Srl-Ranga, says the poem, on 
hearing the glad tidings, returned to Vellore and presented 
Sivappa w’ith many titles, among which were Bdniabdna 
and Paravdrana-vdrana. It is also said that he gave 
him a costly ear-ornament made of sapphire, an equally 
costly pearl and an umbrella called the Jagahjamjya and 
endowed him with the emblems of the conch and the 
discus. It is, besides, stated that Srl-Ranga presented 
Sivappa with the head of his enemy—which must be 
taken to refer to the general of the Gulcoada forces 
in charge of Vellore, at the time it surrendered to 
Sivappa. It would seem as though he had been killed 
during the course of the siege operations. Sivappa is 
also said to have reduced to subjection some of the 
recalcitrant feudatories of the Empire and handing over 
their territories to SrT-Ranga, returned to his own capital. 
(SeeSoi/rces under Sivatatvaratndkara, 347). As we 
have a number of inscriptions dated from 1645-46 to 1649 
A.D. signifying to the continued rule of SrI-Kanga, with 
his recorded capital at Penukonda, and probably his 
personal residence at Vellore, we have to infer that the 
restoration of the status quo ante by Sivappa-Nayaka of 
Eeladi helped him to continue in possession of practically 
all his territory with the exception of the Pulicat and 
Poonamalli provinces on the Coast, within which the 
factories of the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
lay. These, it would seem, continued in the possession 
of Mir Jumla, the Golconda general, who appears to 
have called himself the Nawab of the Karnatic from about 
the close of 1647 A.D. (H. D. Dove, Lc , /. 76). How long 
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this relief from wars continued there is no means to 
determine, especially as the decade 1649 to 1659 A.D. is 
wholly unrepresented in inscriptional and other records. 
But the proximity of Mir Jumla to Vellore, the residence 
of Sri-Ranga, should have proved destructive of real peace. 
Though we have no direct evidence from any quarter of 
wars between 1647 and 1659 A.D., when we find SrI-Kanga 
settled at Belur, Hassan District, as his temporary capi¬ 
tal, and issuing grants from there, it has to be assumed 
that circumstances should have forced on Sri-Ranga a 
war of no mean dimensions for him to seek safety in a 
second flight from his royal residence. As a Jesuit letter 
of 1659 {Jja Mission du Madure, III, 41-45) mentions his 
flight as already a tciit accompli^ it has to be presumed 
that the war in question should have occurred not long 
before that year. Since that letter states that it sums up 
“ the political events of the last three years,” the war 
should have occurred between 1656 and 1659 A.D. This 
second flight is the one mentioned in such detail in the 
Chlklca-deva-li(i7ja- Vainsdcali (see Sources^ 309-310). 
This subject is further refered to below. 


It has been remarked in connection with the account 
of the reign of Venkata 11, that Tirumala-Nayaka of 
Madura, though he made preparations to defend his terri¬ 
tories against aggression from outside, was loyal towards 
Venkata 11, to the end of the latter*s reign. Even after 
the death of Venkata II, in 1612 A.D., he appears to 
have been loyal to the Imperial House until about 1655 
A.D., the date the Kannadiputtiir copper-plate grant, in 
which he recognizes Sri-Ranga’s suzerainty. (See list 
of his copper-plate grants given above). From the date 
of that grant to 1659 A.D., though there are a few' 
grants of Tirumala-Nayaka, the overlordship of Srl- 
Ranga is not registered in any of them. Though this 
omission by itself need not be taken to imply a denial 
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of Srl-Banga’s sazerainty on his part, yet, taken in con¬ 
junction with the other evidence available on the matter, 
it would seem to indicate that he was overlooking his 
primary duty as a feudatory. Taking note of the dis¬ 
advantageous position in which SrI-Eanga was placed 
between Bijapur and Golconda, the former with its 
representative alternating between Kolar and Bangalore 
and in possession of Penukonda from 1652, and the 
latter probably not far away from Masulipatam, with 
agents dotted over at Conjeeverain, Chittoor, Gooty, 
Chandragiri, Gurramkonda, Ghandikota and other 
places (see above), Tirumala saw his opportunity and 
tried to assert his independence. According to a Jesuit 
letter dated in 1659 A.D., it would seem he refused to 
pay the tribute due to his suzerain. Sri-Eanga prepared 
himself to enforce his claim. He collected a force and 
declared war against the recalcitrant feudatory. Tiru- 
mala tried to win over to his side the Nayaks of Gingee 
and Tanjore and formed a league with them to defy 
the common sovereign. The heart of Vijayaraghava, 
the Nayak of Tanjore, was not in the league and he 
informed Sri-Eanga of the ambitions of Tirumala. (The 
fact that he joined SrI-Eanga in this war is also men¬ 
tioned in Vijayaraghava’s drama Raghiuidthdhhyu- 
dayam, see Smirces, 255 and 258). As Sri-Eanga advanced 
on Gingee, in execution of his design of putting down 
the two confederates of Gingee and Madura, Tirumala 
opened up negotiations with the Sultan of Golconda and 
arranged for an attack on Sri-Eanga from the rear. 
Vellore being thus threatened, Sri-Eanga, turned his 
forces on the new enemy, and attacked and repulsed 
him. The whole story is told in an animated manner 
in the letter of Father Proenza, quoted above, from which 
the following is taken : — 

“ The Nayaks of Madura had been punctual, for a long 
time, in paying the annual tribute ; but their arrogance growing 
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with their strength, they began to feel this subordination 
irksome. Tirumala Nayaka, who rules now, walking in the 
footsteps of his father, resolved to free himself. Too weak to 
resist his sovereign openly, he resorted to artifice. During 
several years ho gave only rich presents, as marks of deference 
and friendship, without paying his tribute. The old Narasinga, 
(Sri-Ranga VI) dissembled, to avoid the embarrassments of a 
war. But, after his death, the new king, far superior to his 
father in talents and courage, hastened to vindicate his rights; 
without losing time in futile negotiations, ho collected a 
formidable army and declared war. The Nayak of 
Madura enlisted in his defection those of Tanjore and Gingi, 
by concluding with them a league against their common 
sovereign. The latter, informed of everything through the 
Nayak of Tanjore, who had the meanness to betray his allies, 
marched at the head of his army and advanced on the terri¬ 
tory of Gingi. Swayed only by fury and desire for vengeance, 
Tirumala Nayaka secretly addressed the suhah of Golkorida, 
and requested it to invade the kingdom of Vellore. The 
Muhammadan did not require more ; at once he entered this 
opulent kingdom and delivered it to devastation. Narasinga, 
(Sri-Ranga VI) obliged to suspend his march, turned round 
and attacked his enemy, who was repulsed with loss.” (See 
Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 264). 

In the above extract, it is hardly necessary to explain 
that “Narasinga” stands for the king of Vijayanagar, 
the kingdom of Vijayanagar being called by the Portu¬ 
guese and other foreign nations by the name of Narasinga 
since the time of Saluva-Narasimha I. The particular 
“ Narasinga ” referred to is undoubtedly SrI-llanga VI. 

Though foiled in his attempts, SrT-Eanga soon saw the 
difiSculty of his position and realised the critical situation 
he was reaching by reason of the internecine war that 
had been going on between himself and his feudatories 
in the South. Instead of quarrelling between them¬ 
selves and thus ruining the Empire and making it a 
prey to the aggressive Golconda forces, he tried to bring 
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his feudatories into a league against the foreign invader. 
But his action was wholly unequal to his ambitions. 
Instead of making the most of the league thus formed 
and preparing himself in every possible way to drive the 
enemy out of the numerous places he had occupied from 
Coast to Coast, he wasted his time in vain frivolities with 
results disastrous to himself and his co-adjutors. He had 
once again to flee for his life. Father Proenza writes:— 

“ The King of Golkonda, resolved to vindicate his honour, 
raised an army more numerous than before, resuined the field, 
regained his vantage-ground, and actively attacked Narasinga 
(Sri-Ranga VI.) The latter, finding no chance of success but 
in an alliance with the three Nayaks, invited them to join 
him against the common enemy and offered them favourable 
conditions, which wore accepted. Pleased with their good 
disposition, he joined them to better concert together the means 
of defence and attack. But here the Indian character was 
revealed: Narasinga (Sri-Ranga VI) spent more than a year 
with the three Nayaks in the midst of festivities, feasts, and 
pleasures, during which the Muhammadans quietly achieved 
the conquest of his dominions. Soon vain joys gave place to 
jealousies and divisions. Rejected again by the Nayaks, 
Narasinga (Sri-Ranga VI) established his court in the forests 
of thieves (Kalians), lying to the north of Tanjoro, where ho 
spent four months, a prey to all discomforts ; his courtiers 
soon abandoned him, and this grand monarch, one of the 
richest in India, was forced to beg for help from the King 
of Mysore, once the vassal of his crown. He received from 
him invitation to choose, for his stay, a province more agree¬ 
able to him, and assurance of a brilliant treatment worthy of 
his rank ; he eagerly accepted the offer, so obliging, and found 
a hospitality, which even surpassed the promises made to his 
ambassadors.” {Ibid, 264-265). 

The victorious Golconda troops continued their march 
and Tanjore soon surrendered. Proenza thus chronicles 
the fact:— 

The Golkonda army, resolved to add to the conquest of 
Narasinga’s (Sri-Ranga’s) dominions that of the kingdoms of 
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his tributories, advanced on the territory of Gingi. The 
Nfiyak of Tanjore knew that he could not give pitched battle 
to an enemy, whose mere number had created so much terror; 
but, he could no longer count on his ally of Madura, whom 
he had scandalously betrayed. Obliged to take sides, he did 
wdiat one would always do, under the influence of terror ; he 
decided on the most senseless and disastrous step; he delivered 
himself up to the King of Golkonda and concluded wdth him 
a treaty by which he surrendered at discretion.” {Ihid, 265). 

Then followed the conquest of Gingee, which fell under 
the most regrettable circumstances. Proenza, as a con¬ 
temporary, whites with feeling if not with bitterness :— 

Tirumala Nilyaka, seeking safety in his unsound policy, 
committed a second folly, wdiich brought about the ruin of all 
these kingdoms. His ambassadors went, in his name, to treat 
with Idal Khan (the Adil Shah) or the King of the Dekhan, 
who sent him seventeen thousand horse. With this imposing 
cavalry and thirty thousand infantry of his own he marched 
to Gingi. But the Muhammadans of the two armies easily 
came to an understanding among themselves. The subah of 
Golkonda concluded a treaty with the general of Idal Khan, 
and retired to the kingdom of Bisnagar to consolidate its 
conquest; while the seventeen thousand cavalry of Idal Khan, 
along with some regiments of infantry, continued the siege of 
Gingi, which they were called for to defend. The thirty 
thousand Madura infantry entered into the place and joined 
tlie troops of the king of Gingi. The fortress, protected by its 
advantageous position, was, besides, defended by good fortifi¬ 
cations, furnished with a strong artillery and by a numerous 
army, provisioned for a considerable time ; it could, accord¬ 
ingly, defy all the efl’orts of the besiegers. But soon disagree¬ 
ments and divisions sprang up among these men (the besieged) 
so diversified in nationality and manners. A revolt broke 
out; in the midst of the general confusion, the gates of the 
citadel were tlirown open to the enemy, who rushed into it 
and delivered the towm, the richest in all these countries, to 
pillage. The booty was immense, consisting of silver, gold, 
pearls, and precious stones of inestimable value.” {Ibid, 
265-266.) 
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The ready arrival of the Bijapur troops, above men¬ 
tioned, seems to have been induced by a grievance which 
the Bijapur Sultan appears to have nursed against Srl- 
Ranga VI. If Thevenot is to be believed, SrI-Ranga had 
failed to keep up a promise which he appears‘to have 
made to the Bijapur Sultan against the Moghuls, who were 
continuously pressing on him for some time. This 
failure, says Thevenot, the French traveller, “ so exas¬ 
perated the King of Bijapur that he no sooner made peace 
with the Moghul in 1G50 A.D., than he made a league 
with the king of Golconda against the king of Bisnagar 
and entered into a war with him ; they handled him ; 
(i.c., the king of Bisnagar) so very roughly that, at 


length, they .stripped him of his 

dominions.. ..so that..... 


(he) was left without a kingdom and constrained to fly 
into the mountains, where he still lives. {Traveh, 
III, 91). 

Exulting in their easy success at Gingee, the Bijapur 
forces, turned their attention on Tanjore and Madura. 
What followed is narrated briefly by Proenza in these 
words :— 

Masters of Gingi, the Muhammadans marched against 
the Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura. The former hid himself 
in inaccessible forests ; the latter shut himself up in his for¬ 
tress of Madura, whose distance appeared to screen him from 
the enemy. But when they saw him (the Bijapur general) 
over-running their dominions and carrying devastation every¬ 
where, they opened negotiations and submitted to the 
law of the conqueror. Thus, after conquering a vast country, 
subduing two powerful kings, and gathering incalculable 
treasures, without being put to the necessity of giving a single 
battle, and almost without losing a single soldier, the Dakhan 
army returned to Bijapur, where it made a triumphal entry.’* 
{Ibid, Nayaks of Madura, 266). 
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This account would seem to indicate that Tirumala 
did not raise his little finger to defend his kingdom 
when attacked by Ehan-i-Khanan, the Bijapur general. 
It has been suggested, however, that this part of the 
Jesuit account is not quite correct, as there appears to be 
some evidence to believe that he beat off the Bijapur 
forces with the aid of the Kallars. (See Sathyanatha 
Aiyar, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 130, quoting 
Bev. Taylor’s Catalogue Baisonne of Mss, III, 40). It is 
possible that he offered some resistance and that this 
induced the Muhammadan forces to withdraw towards 
Gingee. 

Vijayaraghava Nayaka, the Nayaka of Tanjore at the 
time, does not appear to have taken any active steps to 
stem the torrent against him. Neither his own drama, 
the Baghundthdhhyxidayam nor the Tdnjavuri-Andhra- 
Bd/jula-Gharita, which gives an account of the Nayak 
kings of Tanjore, makes any mention of this war. (See 
Sources, 255, 258, 324 and 335-356). After the Khan- 
i-Khtoan, the Bijapur general, retraced his steps from 
Madura, the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore, instead of 
trying “ to heal the wounds,” as Proenza puts it, “of 
this disastorus war, and strengthen themselves against 
fresh attempts, which they ought to expect, more especially 

as they had not the intention to fulfil the treaties,. 

.. they only thought of pressing their own 

subjects whom their impudence and cowardice had already 
delivered to the horrors of an invasion by the enemy. 
Their arrogance seemed to conceal the degradation and 
meanness which had dishonoured them, in revetting the 
yokes of despotism on their people. Extortions and 
spoliations recommenced with a cruelty which made 
them universally regret the domination of the Moghuls.” 
This appears a severe castigation of their conduct but 
considering their omissions and commissions, not altoge- 
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ther undeserved. It is possible that they tried to make 
good the losses sustained by them in the war by a forced 
war-levy on the people of their respective territories. 

SrI-Eanga VI, however, settled himself down at Belur, Sri-Ranga vi 
at “ the invitation, ” it is said, of the king of Mysore Hasaan 
and from there arranged for the future. Father Proenza’s 
letter of 1G59 A.D., quoted above, does not, however, 
mention who is referred to by the phrase the King 
of Mysore.'’ It has been stated by Mr. Eice (see the 
last edition of this work, I. 35G; Mysore and Goorg 
from the Insoriptions, 122 and 159) that SrI-Eanga fled 
to Sivappa-Nayaka of Keladi in 1G44 A.D. {Mysore and 
Goorg from the Inscriptions, 122, though at page 159 
the date is given as 1G46) and was by him installed “ at 
Belur and neighbouring parts ” including Bakrepattana. 

Sivappa is even said to have “ laid siege to Seringapatam 
on the plea of restoring his sovereignty,” an attempt in 
which he is said to have been unsuccessful. {Ibid, 122 
and 159). These statements have been repeated by Mr. 

H. Krishna Sastri (y4. S. I. 1909-10, 193) and by the 
author of the History of the Ndyaks of Madura (see page 
129). There seems to be here some mixing up of events 
that appear to have occurred at different intervals of 
time. The statement that Bri-Eanga fled to Bivappa's 
capital in 1G44 (or 1G46) is not countenanced even by 
the Sivatatvaratndkara, which, as before mentioned, 
records that Sivappa repaired to Vellore and recovered 
the place for his suzerain. This, according to the records 
of the English East India Company’s servants at Fort 
St. George, should have occurred about 1G4G A.D. This 
is also the flight that is recorded by Wilks in his history 
when he states that SrI-Eanga (VI) left Dravida 
South) in 1G4G and fled to Bednore. {History of Mysore, 

I. 3G). Indeed it is to him that we should trace Mr. 

Eice’s statement that Bri-Eanga “ took refuge with the 
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Haja of Bednore“ (also called Keladi or Ikkeri), for 
Wilks states that the Kaja of Bednore “ availed himself 
of this useful pageant to extend his own dominions under 
the semblance of re-establishing the royal house of his 
liege-lord and now (1646) appeared before Seringapatam 
with an army sufficiently powerful to invest the place.*' 
{Ibid), These statements are based on the Chikka-Deva- 
Rdya-Vamsdvali (see Sources^ 809-810) where it is stated 
that Sivappa, failing in his attempt to secure an alliance 
with Chikka-Deva, took SrI-Ranga-Raya, who was then 
wandering over the country for want of support, and 
ceded to him the districts of Belur and Hassan. By the 
influence he thus obtained, he secured, it is added, the 
help of the chiefs of Aigur, Tarikere, Harpanhalli, 
Chintanahal, Maddagiri, etc,, and went to war against 
Chikka-Deva. The only objection to this story is that 
Sivappa died about 1660 A.D. and Venkatappa, his brother, 
came to power in the same year and that Chikka-Deva 
ascended the throne in 1672 A.D., so that the suggestion 
of an embassy for an alliance from Sivappa to Chikka- 
Deva immediately after the latter’s accession seems to 
lack support. Channamaji, the widow of Somasekhara, 
the son of Sivappa, was the ruler in 1672 A.D. w’hen 
Chikka-Deva came into power, her adopted -son Basava 
succeeding her in 1697 A.D. The Ghikka-Deva-Rdya 
Vamadvali and the actual facts as we find them may be 
reconciled, if we take it that “ Seoppa Nayak’s " (Sivappa- 
Nayak's) invasion took place in 1646, after the first flight 
of SrI-Ranga from Vellore and when Sivappa (1645-1660) 
was actually ruling over Keladi and that later, after the 
death of Sivappa in 1660, i.e., just after the second 
flight, SrI-Ranga sought the goodwill of Kanthl- 
rava and his successor Dodda-Deva. That this reconci¬ 
liation is both sound and reasonable will be seen from 
the fact that even Wilks states that “ the Mysoreans 
extended their conquests to the west, and appeared to 
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have received from the royal pageant (i.6., SrT-Ranga VI) 
forced grants of conquered districts during this and the 
four subsequent years, after which we hear no more of 
SrI-Banga-Raya, or the House of Vijayanagar.” (Wilks, 
i.c.^ I. 86). Snch forced grants would be impossible, unless 
Dodda Deva-Raja had won over SrT-Banga VI to his 
side, as indeed his predecessors appear to have done. 
The flight of SrI-Ranga that occurred in or about 1656, 
according to the Jesuit letters, and is confirmed by inset ip- 
tional records found at Belur, with dates ranging from 
1653 to 1659 A.D., occurred ten years later and on a wholly 
different occasion when Sivappa was in the penultimate 
year of his reign. If he had helped Emperor SrI- 
Ranga once again in 1659 A.D., and established him at 
Belur and Sakkrepatna, the fact would have found a 
place in that poem, which so particularly describes the 
earlier exploit of Sivappa at Vellore. As the statements 
made by Father Proenza that SrI-Ranga sought “ help 
from the king of Mysore ” and that “ he received from 
him invitation to choose for his stay '' a “ province '' 
cannot be held to be wholly without foundation, as they 
are made by a contemporary, it has to be inferred from 
the context and from what followed that the king of 
Mysore, whose assistance SrI-Ranga sought and who in 
turn invited him to choose his own province was the actual 
king of Mysore, i.e.y the Viceroy at Mysore, the descend¬ 
ant of Raja Wodeyar who had displaced the Vijaya¬ 
nagar Prince Tirumala IT, in 1610 A.D. This ought to 
be the more so, as the Jesuits knew that the “ king of 
Ikkeri ” was quite a different person from the king of 
Mysore.*’ Thus Andre Freire, in his letter dated in 
1662 (La Mission du Madvre, III, 307) when writing of 
Sambhaji states that he was “ helped by Iquerian i,e^ 
“ he of Ikkeri ’*), or the king of Canara, and by the king 
of Golconda, both of whom are united against (the king 
of) Mysore (who is) regarded as the common enemy. ” 
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The ruling Mysore king at the time was Kanthlrava 
Narasaraja-Wodeyar I, (1638-1059), the successor of 
Kaja-Wodeyar II, and the predecessor of Dodda-Deva- 
B.aja (1059-1672), He was, as might be expected, a 
dutiful and loyal feudatory. In a lithic record of his, 
dated in 1042 A.D., in the very first year of the reign of 
Sri-Ranga VI, he recognizes the latter's suzerainty over 
himself. {E.C. IV, Yedatore 5). It is worthy of note 
that in this record Kanthlrava describes himself as “the 
right-hand “ of SrI-Ranga, who is given his full comple¬ 
ment of Imperial titles, and as ruling a secure kingdom 
(the text having the words tad-Dakshinabhuja- 
dandandda). This would seem to indicate that he 
enjoyed the implicit confidence of the Emperor and that 
he reciprocated whole-heartedly the trust laid in him. 
We have, therefore, to identify “ the king of Mysore “ of 
Proenza's letter with Kanthlrava-Narasaraja- Wodeyar, 
who was one of the most energetic in extending Mysore 
territory and power. As a loyal feudatory, he should 
have encouraged his suzerain to settle in or about his 
territory. The selection of Belur was probably dictated 
by at least three definite considerations; first, its proxi¬ 
mity to Halebid, famous as Dvarasamudra, formerly the 
capital of the Hoysalas, the prestige attaching to which 
still lingered at the place ; secondlj^ its popularity as a 
Vaishnavite centre, which, during the five and a half 
centuries that had elapsed since the foundation of the 
Kesava temple there by Vishnuvardhana had become a 
place of importance, SrT-Ranga VI being himself a 
staunch Vaishnava ; and thirdly its position, which lying 
as it did between Keladi in the north and Seringapatam 
in the south, both of which were the seats of Viceroys of 
the Imperial House, whose loyalty was beyond question 
and through whose teri-itories Bijapur forces, which had 
been indented upon by Tirumala, the Nayaka of Madura, 
had to pass and repass. How far, if at all, the identity 
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of the name ofBelur (Hassan) with that of Velur (North 
Arcot)» the royal residence so far, influenced the decision 
of its selection by Srl-Ranga, it is difficult to determine. 
Though there is, so far from the records available from 
the Mysore side, no direct mention of Kanthlrava’s 
" having afforded any asylum to SrI-Ilanga, the definite 
mention of him by the general name of the “ King of 
Mysore ” in Proenza’s letter with the other available 
evidence as to the loyalty of his family and himself 
towards the Imperial House and his defence of its rights 
and privileges subsequently should be allowed their due 
weight. It might be added that Kanthlrava was no 
friend of Bijapur, for he had successfully resisted its 
invasions and had made it yield to his annexing Chenna- 
rayapatna to his own territories and had even fortified 
^it. (E.C. V, Chennarayapatna, 158, 160 and 165 and 
see below under Mysore Rajas). He asserts, in a record 
dated in 1646 A.D,, that he was SrI-Krishna himself born 
to give peace to the world when it was troubled by the 
Turushkas (Muhammadans) and resounded with the 
noise of horse hoofs. (J57.C7. IV, Seringapatam 103). The 
'Editor of the History of the Ndyaks of Madura has 
suggested that because he minted coins in his own name 
and issued certain records in his own name, without 
mentioning SrI-Ranga's name, he must be taken to have 
openly disavowed ‘‘ Imperial authority and that this was 
due to the fall of Vellore in 1646 A.D., which, it is hinted, 
rendered the Emperor “ practically a fugitive without a 
capital of his own. ” (See Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of 
the Nayahs of Madura, 133, /.?i. 60). Though this reason¬ 
ing seems plausible, there is little substance in it. As 
regards coining, we know that almost every petty ruler in 
India at the time had his own coinage ; then as regards not 
mentioning Srl-Banga's name in one of his records dated 
in 1646 A.D. (evidently in E.C. IV Seringapatam, 103, a 
copper-plate record which comes from Melkote), there are 
M. Gr. voii. II. 150 
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records, as we have seen, dated as early as 1612 A.D. 
(E,C, IV, Chamarajnagar 200), 1616 (E,C, III, Seringa- 
patam 150), 1625 (jB.(7. Ill, Seringapatam 117)and 1625 
{E, C. IV, Tirumakudlu-Narsipur 13) which register 
grants independently in the name of certain Mysore 
kings. It has not, on this account, been suggested that 
they pretended to be independent of the Imperial House. 
The record of 1642 A.D., already mentioned, in which 
Kanthlrava speaks of himself as the right hand ” of 
Srl-Banga is more to the point in this connection as it 
indicates, in a positive manner, his real attitude towards 
his suzerain. The temporary loss of Vellore in 1646 A.D. 
did not evidently alter matters for him, as we see him an 
ardent Royalist between 1656-59, after the second flight 
of SrI-Ranga, as the result of the foolish and destructive 
policy of Tirumala Nayak of Madura towards him and 
his aims of offering an united front against the foreign 
invaders. 

The plan of SrI-Eanga’s removal to Belur might, according to 
inscriptions found in the Belur country, be set down to 
the South about 1659 A.D. It lasted down to at least 1663, if not 

attempt to a couple of years later, when we find records mentioning 

toritorieshim as ruling from Penukonda. (See above). While at 
Belur, he appears to have worked out the plan of his 
next campaign in the South. He took counsel with 
Kanthlrava of Mysore and with him soon moved against 
the foreigners who were occupying his territories. The 
story is thus told by Proenza in the letter of 1659 already 
quoted from :— 

“ Narasinga had more wisdom; encouraged by the good 
reception and help of the king of Mysore, he took advantage 
of the absence of Kanakan (Khan-i-Khanan), Idal Khan's 
general, to recover his kingdom. Accordingly, with an army 
of Mysoreans, he entered the field, reconquered a part of* his 
provinces, and repulsed the army of Golkonda, which advanced 
to attack him. It appears certain that, if then the three, 
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Nayaks had joined him with all the troops they could gather, 
they would easily have succeeded in chasing the common 
enemy, and depriving him of the advantage he had taken of 
their disunion and reciprocal betrayal. But Providence, which 
wanted to punish them, left them to this spirit of folly, which 
precipitated the ruin of princes and (their) dominions." 
(History of Nayaks of Madura^ 367)^ 

What followed can only be stated in Proenza’s words 
which are bitter to a degree. He writes:— 

“ Tirumala Nayaka, instead of co-operating in the re¬ 
establishment of the affairs of Narasinga, who alone could save 
the country,recommenced negotiations with the Muhammadans, 
opened to them again the passage through the Ghats, and urged 
them to declare war against the king of Mysore, whom he 
should have sought for help, (The king of) Bisnagar, betrayed 
a second time by his vassal, succumbed to the contest, and 
was obliged to seek refuge, on the confines of his kingdom, in 

the forests where he led a miserable life.prince (made) 

unhappy by the folly of his vassals, whom his personal quali¬ 
ties rendered worthy of a better fate. Kanakan (Khan-i- 
Ehanan) did not wish to leave the country without levying 
ransom on Tanjore and Madura ; he raised large contributions 
and returned to Bijapur full of riches. (Ihid, 267), 

Thus the campaign ended in a dismal failure. Srl- 
Banga evidently returned to his temporary capital, Belur, 
on the confines of his kingdom, " as we know that he 
kept up state in some attenuated form there, till 1659 
A.D. This campaign probably ended somewhere about 
1666 A.D., when the Bijapur forces retired with their 
booty and Eanthlrava’s campaign against Tirumala, as 
will be shown below, began in 1656 A.D. Orme also 
dates the division of the conquests that ended with this 
war in 1656. (See Historical Fragments^ 62). 

The retreat of the Bijapur troops was the signal for 
a fresh attack on Tirumala Nayak of Madura by £an- 
thirava of Mysore. He had now his long looked for 
M. or. VOL. II. 150* 
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opportunity and he was least inclined to let it set slip by. 
He opened war almost immediately in 1656 A.D. and 
invaded Satyamangalam, a province that had been part 
of Tirumala’s territories since at least 1652. His Dalavai 
Hampaiya was in command and he had evidently orders 
to cut off the noses of all w'ho fell into his hands—a 
punishment reserved to those who had proved treacherous 
to their sovereign. The troops advanced without much 
opposition on Madura itself and Tirumala was evidently 
at his wit’s ends as to how to counter the new situation. 
Baghunatha Setupati, the Marava chief, hearing of the 
danger, ran up to his aid with a large force. With these 
and his own troops, Tirumala beat off the Mysore army 
towards Dindigul, where a sanguinary battle was fought, 
each side losing about 12,000 men. Proenza in describing 
this campaign of Kanthirava states:— 

“ His (the Bijapur general’s) departure was the occasion 
for a now war, more furious than the previous ones. The king 
of Mysore took Tirumala Nayaka to task for his disloyal 
conduct. To wreak just vengeance and compensate himself 
for the cost of the war, ho despatched an army to seize the 
province of Satyamangalam which borders on his kingdom. 
The general entrusted with this expedition did not experience 
any resistance, and made himself master of the capital, where 
he found considerable booty. Encouraged by the facility of 
the conquest, he exceeded the orders of his king and advanced 
to the walls of Madura without coming across the enemy. 
His unexpected arrival threw the Nayak into such a consterna¬ 
tion that, neglecting the means of defence in his hands, he was 
inclined to run away, without any following, and hide himself ^ 
in the woods. It would have been all over with Madura but 
for the unexpected help of the Maravas. This warlike people, 
well known for the wars that they had conducted more than 
once with advantage against the Europeans of the sea-coast, 
gave their name to (the country) Marava, situated between 
Madura and the sea. The king of the Maravas, informed of 
the danger that threatened the Nayak whose vassal he is, col¬ 
lected twenty-five thousand men in one day, marched at their 
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head, and placed himself between the walls of the towm and 
the army of besiegers. A help so opportune emboldened the 
Nayak, who, on his part, raised an army of thirty-five thou¬ 
sand men, and thus found himselt superior in number to his 
enemy. 

^ The Mysore general, too weak to hazard a general action 
and informed of the approaching arrival of reinforcements, 
which his king had sent him, temporised and, by his presents, 
won the Brahman conimander of the Madura forces. The 
traitor sought to repress the ardour of his soldiers and put off, 
from day to day, the time of attack. But the Maravas, impa¬ 
tient at this delay, conceived suspicions, cried treason, threw 
the Brahman into a dungeon, pounced on the enemies, and 
cut them to pieces. The remains of the defeated army took 
refuge in a neighbouring fortress, where, after some days, the 
expected reinforcements of twenty thousand men joined them. 
The combat again began with such fury that each army left 
»nearly twelve thousand dead on the battle-field. 

The advantage remained with the Nayak, who utilised 
his superiority to return to the Mysoreans the evils which 
they had inflicted on his kingdom, and transport the theatre 
of this bloody war to their provinces. A special circumstance 
characterised its ferocity. The king of Mysore had ordered to 
» cut ofT the nose of all the prisoners ; his soldiers, to distinguish 
themselves, executed this barbarous order on all those who 
fell into their hands, men, women, and children, and sent to 
Mysore sacks full of noses, as so many glorious trophies. The 
Nayak, resenting this procedure, which, in the opinion of the 
Indians, added the most humiliating outrage to cruelty, 
ordered reprisals ; and his troops burst out into the provinces 
of Mysore, seeking not enemies to fight, but noses to cut. It 
-is this which has given to this inhuman war the name of 
‘ hunt for noses.* The king of Mysore, the first contriver of 
this barbarity, himself lost his own nose,' and thus suffered 
the penalty 'which he deserved. ’* {History of the Ndijaks of 
Madura^ 267-269). 

The last statement seems an obvious exaggeration, for 
there is no record of it anywhere else. Nor is there any 
confirmation of it on the Mysore side; it is possible the, 
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general in charge possibly lost his nose in the retaliatory 
game adopted by the Madura forces, which, according 
to certain Mackenzies Mss.^ hotly pursued the retiring 
Mysore army into its own territories. (W. Taylor, 
Oriental Historical Mss. II, 175 & 182). Evidently 
Kanthlrava desired to mark his displeasure of Tirumala’s 
rebellion against his sovereign by ordering the infliction 
of this punishment on certain of his leading officials, a 
direction which was either carried to excess in its execu¬ 
tion or grossly misrepresented as a regular “ hunt for 
noses.” The whole life and character of Kanthlrava 
seems to be against the ascription of such a ” barbarity ” 
to him. (See below under Mysore kings). 

The war of Kanthlrava, on which Sri-Kanga built his 
hopes, thus ended in no decisive blow in his interests. , 
Not long after the war, on the 16th February, 1659 A.D., 
Tiruraala died at Madura. (Sathyanatha Iyer, History of 
the Rayahs of Maduray 148). The same year saw the 
death of Kanthlrava at Seringapatam. Shah Jahan, the 
Moghul Emperor, had also died a few months earlier, in 
1658 A,D, The last of these events had an important 
bearing on the fortunes of Sri-Ranga in his own territo¬ 
ries. The reign of Aurangazlb, the successor of Shah 
Jahan, covered half a century—from 1658 to 1707 A.D. 
The four prominent events of his reign were (1) the rise 
and growth of the Mahratta power; (2) the persecuting 
wars against the Hindus; (3) the final conquest of 
Bijapur and G olconda; and (4) the development of the 
three important English factories into Presidency towns. 
The third of these prepared the way for the conquest of 
the south, first by the Mahrattas and then by the Imperial 
Moghuls, the internecine fights of whose representatives 
within less than half a century provided the requisite 
opportunity for the conversion of a trading Company into 
a sovereign power. 
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Before passing on to the subject of the next step taken Buinous 
by SrI-Ranga VI in his endeavours to regain his lost xiiumaia, the 
Empire, we may take a brief review of the policy that 
Tirumala, the Nayak of Madura, pursued towards his * 
sovereign. There can be no question as to its effects: 
it proved disastrous to himself and the Empire. It 
destroyed the Empire; it wrought ruin to the three 
Nayakships of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura; and it 
brought incalculable misery on the inhabitants of the 
Empire generally. Proenza, though a contemporary, 
appreciated the position correctly and the view he pro¬ 
pounded of the duty of Tirumala towards his suzerain is, 
both on principle and from a consideration of what 
happened subsequently, absolutely unassailable. Tiru- 
mala’s policy was not only politically unsound, but also 
morally indefensible. It opened the way to dire destruc¬ 
tion of the Empire and the security against the foreign 
domination it stood for during so many centuries. 

While his efforts at an honourable independence, within 
certain well defined limits and within the orbit of the 
Empire, might have and even yet won sympathy for him, 
such endeavours cannot but earn disapprobation if they 
went beyond such limits and proved ruinous both to 
himself and his suzerain. Attempts have been made in 
recent years to rehabilitate his character in this respect 
but they have rightly failed to secure any support, (See 
Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks of Madura, 

130-131). The Editor of the History of the Nayahs of 
Madura has refused to countenance the special pleading 
of the author of that work in this regard and has quietly- 
superceded it by comments of his own which are in the 
main both just and well merited. {Ibid 121, f.n. 52; and 
131, /.n. 56.) To suggest that Tirumala could not join 
SrI-Eanga VI because he had allied himself with Kan- 
thlrava, who by his ‘‘ repeated aggressions ” had shown 
himself hostile to Madura, seems historically inaccurate,. 
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as the aggressions, if any, of Kanthirava commenced 
after the war of 1669 A.D. To state that Tirumala only 
followed the usual rule of seeking aid now of Golconda 
and now of Bijapur, though these were Muhammadan 
States, because such alliances were common in those 
days between Hindu and Muhammadan principalities is 
to attempt to convert a truism into a political philo¬ 
sophy which is wholly unsound. The Sultans of the 
north combined before the battle of Baksas-Tagdi, and 
though some Hindus fought in their ranks, as some 
Muhammadans did on Bama-Baja’s side, despite the 
fact that the latter eventually proved treacherous, nobody 
denies that the Muhammadan States combined for a 
definite political purpose as against a Hindu State as 
such. To urge that Tirumala succeeded in his policy of 
safeguarding his interests, though at much cost to his 
kingdom and those of his neighbours ” is frankly to 
admit the falsity of the reasoning adopted and to confess 
its inutility as an argument in favour of the soundness of 
Tirumala’s political conduct. Finally, to state that this 
policy of Tirumala had been “ forced on him by the 
hasty and incautious action of Sri-Banga ” is to ignore 
the previous studied conduct of Tirumala which aimed 
at independence at any cost but which only bided its 
opportunity. Such are some of the reasons urged by the 
author of the History of the Ndyaks of Madura in justi¬ 
fication of the policy of Tirumala in regard to his attitude 
towards SrI-Banga YI and so unconvincing are they that 
they cannot but be characterized as special pleading. On 
the other hand, the Editor of the same work has remarked 
at one point (page 128 /.n. 52) that the “ enterprise” of 
Sri-Banga to form a combination of all the Southern Vice¬ 
royalties against the Muhammadans cannot be regarded 
as foolish ” in the circumstances in which they were con¬ 
ceived by him. “ The responsibility for not acting,” he 
adds, '' in this effort must rest with the southern Viceroys, 
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chiefly the Nayak of Madura, and there was nothing in the 
situation, except perhaps selfishness, to justify his atti¬ 
tude, not merely of aloofness, but even of active hostility.’* 
At another point (page 132, /,n. 56), he is even stronger 
in his criticism. “ While therefore,” he says, ” Tirumala’s 
policy can be justified as a continuation of that of his pre¬ 
decessors towards the Emperor, neither political foresight 
nor even enlightened self-interest could be urged in sup¬ 
port of the particular attitude that he took up as against 
SrI-Ranga.” Tirumala, though otherwise a great and 
amiable ruler, was not blessed with political foresight. 
The verdict of history on him cannot but be in accordance 
with the dictates of inexorable truth. 

Among the chief feudatories of SrI-Banga VI were 
Kantbirava I of Seringapatam, who was in power from 
1638 to 1669; after him Dodda-Deva-Eaja Wodeyar, 
from 1659 to 1672; and finally Chikka-Deva-Baja 
Wodeyar, from 1672-1704. Of these, Kanthlrava acknow¬ 
ledges the supremacy of SrI-Ranga VI in a record dated 
in 1642 {E.C. IV, Yedatore 5), though there are a couple 
of records, dated in 1646 and 1652 (E,C. IV, Seringa¬ 
patam 103 and Nanjangud 106) in which he makes no 
mention of his suzerain’s name. But the earnest fight 
he put up for his sovereign’s restoration in 1659 A.D. is 
evidence of his loyalty. (See above). His successor, 
Dodda-Deva-Raja, however, recognizes in a record dated 
in J664 (E.C. XII, Kunigal 46), the overlordship of Sri- 
Eanga’s son Deva-Deva-Maharaya. It is of interest to 
note that in this record Dodda-Deva registers the grant 
of a village in favour of Kaggere Tontada Siddhesvara- 
Svami in fulfilment of a prayer for success on the occa¬ 
sion of Dalavai Nandiraja’s attack against Ikkeri. In 
1660 Sivappa-Nayak was still ruler of Keladi and on his 
death in that very year, he was succeeded by Venkatappa, 
who ruled for only one year. This is probably a 
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contemporary reference to the defeat that Dodda-Deva is 
said to have inflicted on the army of the Keladi 
kings which is mentioned in a record dated in 
1686 A.D. in the reign of Chikka-Deva-Bdja. It is 
there stated that he captured the elephant (of the Keladi 
chief) called Gangddhara and took the impregnable 
fortresses of Hassan and Sakkarepatna. (See E.C, IV, 
Seringapatam 14). Kunigal 46 shows that in this war, 
Dodda-Deva’s army was commanded by Nandiraja and 
that he had prayed for victory of Kaggare Tontada- 
Siddhesvara-Svami. The reference may be to the fight 
which occurred about 1664 A.D., after Sivappa’s death in 
1660 A.D., and daring the reign of Venkatappa-Nayaka 
II, his successor, for the record does not mention Sivappa*s 
name. Dodda-Deva also appears to have defeated the 
army of the lord of Madura in the Irodu (Erode) country, 
slew Damarla Ayyapendra, and put to flight Anantoji. He 
captured the elephant “ Kulasekhara (evidently belong¬ 
ing to the Pandya king) and closely besieging them, took 
by assault Chamballi-pura, Omaluru and Dharapuram." 
These exploits of Dodda-Deva are mentioned in the record 
of Chikka--Dex)a dated in 1686y fourteen years after his 
(^Dodda-Deva's) death. The “Lord of Madura** in 
Dodda-Deva*s time was Chokkanatha-Nayaka (1659- 
1682), and so he (Dodda-Deva) should have defeated 
Ghokkanatha and Damarla Ayyapendra in the Krode 
country before 1672, the last year of Dodda-Deva’s reign. 
The Damarla Ayyapendra referred to is evidently 
Ayyappa, the brother of Damarla Venkatadri, and the 
founder of Chennapatna in the name of his father, as 
mentioned in his half-brother Anka’s work JJshdparina- 
yam,(See Sources, 308-9). Anantoji was probably a Bijapur 
general who helped Ghokkanatha in this war. By a slip, 
the Bditor of the Sources has set down these exploits to 
“ Ghikka-Deva-Raya of Mysore ’*—(See Sources, Introd. 
21)—and he has been followed in this respect by the 
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author of the History of the Ndyaks of Madura (page 
172; see also Appendix D. Page 362, No. 194). The 
record, as we have seen, is dated in Chikka-Deva's reign 
but the exploits are there set down specifically to 
Dodda-Deva. Chikka-Deva-Kaja, successor of Dodda- 
Deva, began his reign in 1672, and describes himself, 
in his earliest record, dated in 1675 A.D., while SrI-Ranga 
VI was still alive, as seated on the throne of the Karnata 
dominion like the great Indra. (See Chamarajanagar 
plates, E.G. IV, Chamarajanagar 92). This is a note¬ 
worthy record, for it is the last record, so far as is at 
present known, in which SrT-Ranga VI is described as 
ruJing from Penukonda. (See under his Capitals above). 
Though there have been traced a couple of records of his 
dated respectively in 1678 (Sewell, List of Antiquities^ 
C.-P. No. 20) and in 1681 (E?.<7. IX, Magadi 8), these do 
not describe him as ruling from Penukonda but simply 
from his “ jewelled throne.” It is probable that Chikka- 
Deva as the champion supporter of the claims of Sri- 
Ranga VI aspired to the Imperial throne. It has been 
stated above tbat a record dated in 1639 (Gajjaganahalli 
copper-plate grant, see E.C, III, Nanjangud 198) implies 
that the Mysore kings had a right to the throne of 
Karnata. A record dated in 1722 A.D., in the reign of 
Dodda-Krishna-Raja, ascribes to Chikka-Deva the con¬ 
quest of Madura and states that he withstood Sivaji when 
the rulers of Agra, Delhi and Haiderabad were falling 
down before him. (Tonnur copper-plate grant, see E,C. IV, 
Seringapatam 64). As in a record dated in 1686 A.D., in 
his own reign, he claims to have defeated the Mabrattas, 
this may be correct. He also states that he reduced to 
abject terror Sambhaji, son of Sivaji; Kutb Shah, the 
Sultan of Golconda; Ikkeri Basava; and Venkaji of 
Tanjore, (Seringapatam temple copper-plate grant, E.C. 
IV, Seringapatam 14), The statements made in the record 
of 1722 A.D. cannot be mere boasts. The exploits set down 
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in Seringapatam 14 to Dodda-Deva are confirmed by the 
discovery of his records dated in 1670 and 1671 A.D. found 
in the Coimbatore District, then part of the Nayak king¬ 
dom of Madura. These records show that his influence 
had extended so far into the Madura Nayak territories as 
the result of that war. Chikka-Deva’s records dated in 
1673 and 1676 have been found in the present Salem 
and Coimbatore Districts. (See below under Mysore 
Bajas). It has been suggested that Chikka-Deva on his 
accession carried on an aggressive warfare at the expense 
of the Madura Nayak and occupied part of his territories. 
(Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Ndyaks of Madura^ 
172). It has also been stated that about the time of 
these records a combination of chiefs attacked Chikka- 
Deva at Erode and were defeated by him. This confe¬ 
deracy was made up of Chokkanatha of Madura; a 
general of the Nayak of Tanjore ; Ayyappa, brother of 
Damarla Venkatadri and founder of Chennapatnam in 
Madras, and a Bijapur general (evidently this refers to 
Anantoji mentioned in Seringapatam 14 who was put to 
flight by Dodda-Deva in the fight in the Erode country) 
who, it is alleged, supported the claim of Srl-Ranga VI 
against Mysore. Ayyappa is said to have fallen in this 
battle. Having been defeated, Srl-Ranga VI, it is said, 
betook himself to Sivappa-Nayaka of Ikkeri. (S. Krishna- 
swami Iyengar, Introduction to Sources of Vijayangar 
Histroy, 21 ; see Ibid, Text, 308-9, where the authority of 
E,C, IV, Seringapatam 14 dated in 1686 is quoted). This 
last citation, Seringapatam 14, however, sets down these 
exploits to Oodda-Deva-Raja and not to Chikka-Deva^ 
Raja. Though they are mentioned in a record dated in 
1686 in the reign of Chikka-Deva, they are, as remarked 
above, attributed specifically to Dodda-Deva. The 
exploits of Chikka-Deva himself are also mentioned 
in that record and these are stated lower down in it. 
These included the instilling of fear by Chikka-Deva in 
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Sambhaji, Kutb Shah, Ikkeri-Basava, Venkaji, brother of 
Sivaji and to the cutting of the Umbs and noses of Jaitaji 
and Jasavata, i.e., Yasovant. will be seen that there 
ir no mention here of Sivappa, but of Basava of Ikkeri, 
whom Mr. Rice has correctly identified with Basappa- 
Nayaka of Ikkeri, adopted son of Channamaji, widow of 
Somasekhara-Nayaka, the second son of Sivappa-Nayaka. 
(Mysore and Coorg Inscriptions^ 130 and JS.C. IV, Intro¬ 
duction 30). The period of Sivappa-Nayaka was 1G45 to 
1660 A.D., whereas Chikka-Deva ruled between 1672 to 
1704. It is also a matter worthy of remark that Damarla 
Ayyappa, would not be expected to have joined a confe¬ 
deracy in support of Sri-Ranga VI, since we know defi¬ 
nitely from independent sources (f.c., Fort St. George 
records) that his brother Damarla Venkatadri had been 
publicly disgraced b}^ Sri-Ranga VI and thrown out of 
the governorship of Pulicat province. (See above). 
The Kutb Shah of Golconda against whom, according to 
Seringapatam 14, Chikka-Deva fought was probably 
Abu Hasan, who was in power in 1686 A.D., the date of 
this record. Evidently Chokkanatha, the Madura Nayak, 
with the aid of the Bijapur Sultan and of Damarla 
Ayj^appa, whose brother Venkatadri had been disgraced, 
made common cause against Dodda-Deva-Raja of Mysore 
and opened war against him. All the three had cause to 
be angry with Dodda-Deva, each for his own reason. 
But the confederacy was defeated and broken by Dodda- 
Deva, who was acting both for himself and Sri-Ranga 
VI, whom the confederates equally disliked. This signal 
defeat put a final end, as Wilks has pointed out, (Z.c. I. 
36) to Chokkanatha^s attempt at the conquest of Dodda- 
Deva and his territories. It will thus be seen that the 
events that occurred in the reign of Dodda-Deva have 
been attributed to Chikka-Deva’s reign by the Editor of 
the Sources and the author of the History of the Ndyahs 
of Madura^ with the result that Chikka-Deva instead of 
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appearing as the supporter of SrI-Eanga’s claims has 
been made to figure as his dire enemy against whom a 
combination of Chokkanatha of Madura, Ayyappa of 
Poonamalli, the general of the Tanjore Nayak and even 
an officer of the Bijapur Sultan, were, in the view of the 
Editor of the Sources^ required to restore SrT-Ranga VI 
to his throne! (See Sources, Intrcd. 21; and Sathyanatha 
Iyer’s History of the Ndyaks of Madura, 172, where this 
view is copied without any attempt at verification of the 
original record, E,G. IV Seringapatam 14, on a misread¬ 
ing of which these statements have been made). 

Now that we know that Chikka-Deva-Baja, like his 
predecessors from Baja-Wodeyar I to Dodda-Deva-Baja, 
were loyal to the House of SrT-Ranga VI, it is easy to 
understand Chikka-Deva’s attitude towards the Madura 
Nayakas from Chokkanatha (1659-1682) to queen Man-^ 
gammal (1689-1706.) He not only occupied the province 
of Satyamangalam and captured important fortresses in the 
North-West of the Nayak kingdom of Madura, but also 
strengthened them with a view, if not to make further 
encroachments, at least to keep at bay Chokkanatha and 
his Bijapur and other allies. That he was well advised is 
proved by the fact that Sivaji, coming to know of the exact 
situation from his agents, prepared himself to swoop down 
the Karnatic and conquer the whole of the South. His 
invasion of the Karnaticin 1677 with 40,000 foot and 30,000 
horse is capable of no other interpretation. His minister 
came to a friendly understanding with the Bijapur Sultan 
and concluded an alliance with the Sultan of Golconda, 
Sivaji subsequently agreeing to share the conquests with 
the latter. Sivaji also concluded a treaty with the Moghul 
Emperor. His march proved a triumphant one, place 
after place being taken. He captured Gingee almost by 
a trick and had designed to return home via Seringapa¬ 
tam, Bednur and Eanara, capturing those places, on the 
way. (See Grant-Duflf, History of the Mahrattas, I, 219- 
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30 ; Orme, Historical Fragments^ 233 ; J. Sarkar, Shivaji 
and His Times, 363-99). As already stated, he streng¬ 
thened its defences, and despatched a detachment to 
besiege Vellore, he himself marching to Tanjore. The 
country round about Vellore was next taken and the 
Falaigars were reduced to subjection. He then moved 
on to Seringapatam and is said to have levied tribute 
from it. Aurangazlb, meanwhile, was astonished at 
Sivaji’s conquests and himself personally prepared to lead 
an expedition against him. Bivaji hurried northwards^ 
not, however, before settling disputed matters with his 
brother Venkaji, who now became ruler of Tanjore. 
Vellore was finally taken in August 1678, by Sambhaji 
brother of Bivaji and Haghunatha Pant, his minister, 
after a protracted siege of 14 months. (Takakhav and 
Keluskar, Life of Sivaji, 439-40, /.n. 2 ; La Mission du 
Madure, III, 271, says one year). Thus passed Vellore 
once more into Hindu hands. We hear no more of it in 
the Vijayanagar records though Penukonda is referred to 
as the capital of Srl-Ranga’s successors till about 1759 
A.D., albeit it had passed into Mahratta hands in 1746. 
Though, as stated above, Bivaji is said to have levied tri¬ 
bute from Seringapatam, there is no evidence to believe 
that he attempted its capture. If a record of 1722 (Ton- 
nur plates, JS.C. IV, Seringapatam, 64) is to be believed> 
Chikka-Deva is said to have withstood Bivaji at the time 
when the rulers of the country round Agra, Delhi and 
Haiderabad were falling down before him and presenting 
tribute. However this might have been, after Sivaji’s 
death in 1680, the Mahrattas appear to have tried to lay 
their hands on Chikka-Deva, who in a record dated in 
1687, states that he advanced as far as Panchavati (Nasik) 
and there subdued Dadoji, Jaitaji, and other Mahratta 
chiefs. It is said he slew Dadoji and cut off all the 
limbs and slit the noses of Jaitaji and Jasvanta. {E.C. IV, 
Seringapatam 14). The same record states that Sambhaji, 
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son of Sivaji, fled in abject terror, Kutb Shah of 
Golconda failed in his purpose and Ikkeri Basava was 
disgraced. Evidently these had combined in an attack 
on Chikka-Deva and Chikka-Deva routed them in a 
battle. (Ibid). It has been suggested that the object of 
Sivaji’s southern expedition was to appear “as the 
acknowledged representative of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar recently become extinct “ before Aurangazlb, the 
Moghul Emperor. (See Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Introd. 
to History of the Ndyaks of Madura, *27 ; also Text, 176, 
f.n, 71). Apart from the Empire becoming extinct, SrT^ 
Banga was still alive and was evidently supported by 
Chikka-Deva as against his southern enemies. It was 
because of this support that we And the Madura Nayaks 
continued to recognize the suzerainty of the Imperial 
dynasty, as will be shown below, even after the reign of 
Chokkanatha, who had behaved so disloyally towards him. 

During the reign of SrI-Kanga, Madura was governed 
by three Nayaks in succession. Tirumala-Nayaka (1626- 
1658); Muttu-Virappa Nayakar II (1659) and Chokka¬ 
natha (1659-1682.) The history of their relations with 
SrI-Ranga VI has been set out above. It was Tirumala’s 
disloyal policy, continued by Chokkanatha, that finally 
broke up the Empire and made it a prey to the Muham. 
madan Sultans of the north, and in their wake to the 
Mahrattas and finally to Aurangazlb, the Moghul 
Emperor. 

In Tanjore, Raghunatha had been succeeded by Vijaya- 
raghava. He was loyal to the core to SrI-Ranga and 
this virtue brought on him the vengeance of his neighbour, 
Chokkanatha of Madura. He was attacked in his own 
capital and he died bravely fighting for his king and 
country. His son Mannaradasa also fell with him. 
His woman folk put themselves to death. A child was 
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saved and he was the Cheagamala Das of history. The 
story of how he was restored to his throne by the aid of 
Venkoji, the brother of Sivaji, who came out with a 
large Bijapur force, and then turned out the prince and 
himself usurped the throne has been told above. (See 
Sources^ 323-327). Vijayaraghava, who fell so manfully 
fighting, "was a scholar, being the author of the drama 
Baghundthahhyudayam, and a pious king. His many 
charities earned for him considerable fame both at Srl- 
rangam and Mannargudi in the Tanjore District. {Ibid). 

It was during his reign, in 1666 A.D., that Negapatam 
was wrested from the Portuguese by the Dutch. 

Little is known of the Nayak of Gingee who governed (iv) Giuffee. 
over that province during the reign of Sri-Eanga VI. 

Whoever he was, he made common cause with Tirumala 
and Chokkanatha and was eventually wiped out of exis¬ 
tence. Gingee was taken in 1644 A.D. by the Bijapur 
forces and looted of its enormous wealth. Thirty years 
later, in 1674 A.D., Francois Martin founded Pondicherry. 

This settlement was within the limits of Gingee. In 1677 
A.D., Sivaji, as we have seen, captured it and strengthened 
its fortifications. After the reduction of Bijapur and 
Golconda in 1687, Aurangazib sent his general Zulfikar 
Khan to take it to cripple the Mahratta powder in the south 
and make it the seat of a local Government which would 
stabilise his southern conquests. The siege lasted seven 
years and when it fell in 1678, SrI-Eanga VI had been 
dead seventeen years—^Venkata II, one of his successors 
being then king. The Nayak of Gingee thus contributed 
to the fall of the Empire as much as the Nayak of 
Madura. 

Of the chiefs of Keladi who contemporaneously govern- (v) Keiadi. 
ed their country, with Sri-Eanga as the suzerain, Sivappa- 
Nayaka, was thoroughly loyal to him. The successive 
M. or. VOL. II. ^ 151 
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fights he put up for his restoration in 1646 are among 
the more pleasing events of this reign. He evidently 
befriended SrI-Eanga on his second fight in 1669 but 
his death in 1660 appears to have had an adverse eftect 
on the relations of Keladi with the ruined Imperial 
House. Sivappa, as remarked above, was an enlightened 
ruler, and his administration of the country won for him 
the warm appreciation of discerning foreign travellers of 
the time, (bee above). 

Among the minor subordinate chiefs may be mentioned 
Iminadi Kempe Gauda, who recognized SrI-Ranga's 
suzerainty throughout the greater part of his rule. 
(E,G, IX, Magadi, dated in 1630; M,A,R. 1916, para 
105 ; copper-plate grant from Magadi dated in 1631 and 
Magadi 2, dated in J669, all of which are dated in Srl- 
Eanga’s reign). A record, dated in 1674, states that 
Mummadi Kempe Gauda also made a gift in his reign> 
evidently as his subordinate. (E.G. IX, Magadi 5 dated 
in 1674). Three more records of this chief, all dated in 
brI-Ranga’s reign, dated in 1674 and 1681, attest to the 
same fact. (Ihid, Magadi, 29, 30 and 8). Another was 
Uevappa-Nayaka of Surgi {MAM. 1926, 94, No. Ill, 
lithic inscription dated on 13th June 1640) and Obiraj’a- 
Ramana-Rajayya of Kolar was still another. (E.G. Kolar 
163 dated in 1642). The Hande Chief of Anantapur, 
who had rebelled in 1584 A.D., had evidently been reduced 
to submission, as a record dated in 1643 would seem to 
suggest. {M.E.K. 1917-18, para 77; App. B. No. 691 of 
1917). One Mahamandalesvara Pochiraja, son of Bogga- 
rajayya, registers a grant in 1654 A.D., in this reign. 
(M.A.B. 1924, 64-5, No. 75). NaturChinna-Jaya-Gauda, 
who held a subordinate charge in the Mulbagal area, 
records a grant inl646 A.D. The Hadinadprabhu, Linga- 
rajayya, son of Tirumalaraja-Nayaka, was another Chief 
in the Seringapatam area^ who, in a grant of his dated 
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in 1647, recognises Srl-Eanga’s suzeranity. {M.A.R, 
1917, para 118). Vlra Hottenripa, a local Chief in 
the Pavagada country, similarly recognises, in a record 
dated in 1660, his overlord-ship, {E.G, XII, Pavagada, 
59). Venkatadri-Nayaka, in Arkalgud, Hassan District, 
also recognizes his suzerainty in a record dated in 1662. 
{E.C. V, Arkalgud, 83). Timmanripa, the Harita 
Chief, was also loyal to SrI-Ranga, as a couple of 
his records, dated 1663 and 1670 A.D., show. {E.C. I 
XII, P avagada, 61, dated in 1665 and 46 dated in 
1670). 

A local chief or Governor, who probably belonged 
to the royal family, is mentioned in a record dated 
in 1668 A.D. His name is given as Ramanarajayya- 
Deva-Maharaja, who is stated to have granted for the 
car festival of Chela-Narayana of Kalasapura, the village 
of Kalasahalli, included in the Kalasapura-iS^AaZa, after 
making application to SrI-Banga VI. {E.C, Chikmaga- 
lur, 153). It is difficult to establish the identity of 
this subordinate. It might be conjectured that he 
may be Kodandarama (Ramaraja V, see Table at the 
end) who was a nephew of SrI-Ranga VI. Another 
prince who was occupying a subordinate position in 
SrI-Ranga’s reign, was Venkata, at whose instance the 
Kasaram grant was issued by SrI-Ranga VI, in 1644. 
(See M,E.R, 1911, para 60, App. A. No. 22). He is 
described as the son of Kari-Channa and grandson of 
Peda-Venkata. It has been suggested that he was, 
perhaps, a grandson of Venkata II, who not being in 
the direct line of descent, did not succeed to the throne 
and was consequently occupying a minor position under 
Sri-Ranga VI. {Ibid), If so, he has to be identified 
with Venkata V (see Table at the end), an younger 
brother of Eodanda-Rama. It is possible that Eari-Channa 
was an alternative name of Venkata IV, elder brother of 
Sri-Ranga VI. (See Table), 

M. Gr. VOIi. II. 


151*. 
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omestic SrI-Eanga married, according to the Bdmardjlyamu, 

three ladies ;— 

Papamma, daughter of Gobburi Vengala ; Raghavamma, the 
daughter of Pochiraja Venga ; and Vengamma, the daughter of 
Pochirfija Venkata. 

That he had no male issue by any of these queens, at 
least up to IGGO A.D., seems to be indicated by a copper¬ 
plate record of his which comes from Belur, dated in that 
year. This record registers a gift of certain lands to one 
Venkatesa, a favourite Brahman priest of his, on the 
occasion of the holy time of Mahodaya. SrI-Banga VI 
made this gift '' being,” we are told, “ desirous of obtain¬ 
ing a son,” the gift being intended for feeding Brahmans. 
{M.A.B. 1910-11, Para 123). His prayer was apparantly 
heard, for we hear of a son of his, rather dubiously referred 
to in a lithic record which comes from Keggare, Kunigal 
Taluk, where he is mentioned as ” Sri-Eanga-Eaja’s (? 
son) Deva-Ueva-Maharayaraiya ” (Srl-Bangardyara- 
Dcvamahdrdyaraiyyanavaru Pruthuvi-Sdmrdjyam- 
gaittimlu). (E.C, XII, Kunigal, 46). If Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya was the son of SrI-Banga VI, he could only 
have been about three years or so, at the time of this re¬ 
cord, for we know SrI-Banga had no sons up to IGGO A.D. 
As the record in question is one of Devfi-Eaja-Wodeyar 
of Mysore, described as the son of Deva-Baja-Wodeyar 
and grandson of Baja-Wodeyar, to be identified with 
Dodda-Deva-Baja, who ruled between 1659and 1672, A.D., 
the recognition of the suzerainty of the Deva-Deva, the 
son of SrI-Eanga VI, is of some interest. The Rdmardji- 
yaviu does not mention any issue—male or female—of 
Sri-Eanga, VI. Nor is there any trace of this Deva-Deva- 
Maharaya in any other record of a later date. The fact 
that Sri-Eanga was succeeded by his nephew Kudanda- 
Bama (Eama-Eaja V of the Table) seems also to indicate 
that Deva-Deva was probably still an young man. If he 
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was only three years old in 1664 A.D., he cannot have been 
more than 17 years in 1618, np to which year we have 
records for SrI-Ranga VI. Whether Deva-Deva is 
identical with one of the two sons of SrI-Ranga VI, said 
to be mentioned in a silver-plate grant of Sivaji, register¬ 
ing some provision for them and their widowed mother, 
it is not possible te determine. (See Sources, 312, f.n,). 
We have, however, a number of records of Venkata V, 
son of Venkata IV and nephew of SrI-Ranga VI, with 
full imperial titles ranging from 1662 to 1669 A.D. In 
these, he is described as seated on the “ diamond or 
jewelled throne at Ghanagiri, (i.e., Ponukonda), and 
ruling a secure kingdom and protecting the world. As 
we know that SrI-Ranga VI returned to Penukonda from 
Belur about 1663, these records may be accepted as 
registering the actual state of aflFairs. The earliest of 
his records, which is dated in 1662-3 A.D., comes from 
Ncllore and registers a grant for building a tank by 
Mahamandalesvara Kochari Jaggaraya (or Jaggayadeva) 
Maharajalayya. Prom this it would seem that a good 
part of Nellore was still in the possession of the Imperial 
family in 1663 A.D. (Nellore Inscriptions, 111, 418, 
Venkatagiri 24). The next two records, dated in 1665 
or 1668, come from Gundlupet and register the grant of 
a village by the Mysore king Deva-Raja Wodeyar, (i.e., 
Dodda-Devaraja) to a Viraktaraatha, which he caused to 
be built to the north of the Nadlsvara temple at that 
place. (E,C, IV, Gundlupet, 64 and 65). Then wo have a 
record from Tarikere, dated in 1669, registering a grant 
by Balagiri Nayaka of Sante-Bennur, who is described 
as the rod in his (Venkata’s) right hand. (E.C. V, 
Tarikere 21). Finally comes the grant registered in the 
Tirumalapur copper-plate, dated in probably 1669 A.D. 
This records the gift of a village by one Sali-Nayaka, 
who had been appointed Amara-Nayaka of Yarakatta in 
the Hoysala country by Venkata V. (E,C, XII, Chikka- 
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nayakanhalli, 38). It was at the instance of Venkata V 
that the Kasiram grant, dated in 1644, was issued by his 
uncle SrI-Ranga VI. (See above). 

There is some evidence in the Bdmardjiyamu (V. 358) 
that SrI-Ranga VI was a lover of poets and a warm 
patron of authors and writers. 

Though SrI-Ranga VI himself did not issue any new 
coin, he is known to have authorized the issue by the 
jB. 7. Go's agents at Madras of what is known as the 
pagodas of the “ Swami ” type. Both the Dutch and the 
British Companies struck “ Venkatapati pagodas ** but 
with a granulated reverse. The Dutch coins acquired 
the name of Porto Navo Pagodas'' because they were 
chiefly issued from Porto Navo, South Arcot. The famous 
“ Star Pagoda ** was of this type, with only the addition 
of a star on the reverse. (See Elliot, Coim of Southern 
India; E. Thurston, History of the EJ. Go's Goinage in 
1893, 52 ; Hisory of the Goinage of the territories 
oi the E, I. Go ; C. J. Brown, The Goins of India, 65). 

The Editor of the History o/ the Ndyaks of Madura 
has hazarded the remark that the “ trend of the transac¬ 
tions connected with the final disappearance of Srl-Ranga 
III, (7e., VI according to the Geneological Table at the 
end of this section) is wrapped up in obscurity.** (See 
History of Ndyaks of Madura, 133, f.n,, 60). The table 
of copper-plate grants given above does not disclose any 
such mystery as is suggested in this remark. Whether 
SrI-Ranga VI “ceased to be a force in South Indian 
politics ’* about 1675 A.D. as suggested by the last 
mentioned critic {Ibid, 134, f.n,, 60) or whether the 
Empire itself ceased to exist in 1646 as adumbrated by 
Mr. Krishna Sastri immediately after the invasion of Mir 
Jumla, the Golconda general, (A.SJ, 1909-10, 193), are 
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questions that need not detain us for any length of time, 
for they appear to be made on insufficient data. The 
Empire survived, as we have seen, MTr Jumla’s campaign, 
and as regards the disappearance ” of SrI-Eanga VI after 
1675 A.D., there is ample reason to believe he was active 
on the political stage till 1681 A.D., when we hear no more 
of him. There seems little doubt that he ruled from Belur 
up to about 1664. A record dated in 1665 would seem to 
suggest that he had regained Chandragiri from where it 
is dated. In 1669, he appears to have wrested back Penu- 
konda, where his power appears to have been strengthened 
by the death of Abdulla, the Sultan of Golconda in 1662. 

A number of inscriptions dated in 1674 refer to his rule Hocoguised as 
from that famous City. A record of his, dated in 1681, up^to 

however, while it mentions his rule, does not mention 
Penukonda as his capital. As before remarked, between 
the dates 1674 and 1681, certain important events had 
occurred in South India, which helped to put in the shade 
Srl-Ranga’s authority. Venkaji, the son of Shahji, had in 
1678 taken Tanjore and superseded Sengamaladas, the 
youthful son of Vijayaraghava-Nayaka, the last Niiyak 
ruler of Tanjore. He had been sent over by the Bijapur 
Sultan to displace one Alagiri, a general from Madura, 
who had practically usurped all sovereign authority in 
Tanjore. After defeating the latter and reinstating Senga¬ 
maladas, Venkaji seized the throne for himself. (See 
Wilks, History of Mysoor, I, 49; W- Taylor, Catalogue 
Baisonne, HI, 176-79). Sivaji, his brother, next invaded 
Gingee, on behalf of the Bijapur Sultan, and overran the 
Karnatic, in 1677. (Wilks, 1,51. Grant-Duflf, History 
of the Mahrathas, I, 203 ; La Mission du Madure, III, 46). 

Thus the two Nayakships of Gingee and Tanjore were 
in the hands of the Mahrattas, Sivaji probably nursed 
the ambition of driving the Mahammadans out of the Kar¬ 
natic and declaring himself King. He even repaired the 
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fortress of Gingee. He is said to have ** constructed 
ramparts round Gingee, dug ditches, raised towers and 
bastions and carried out all these works with a perfection 
of which European skill would not have been ashamed.’* 
(La Mission du Madure, Ilf, 81). But death supervened 
in 1680 and put an end to his designs. 

About a year later, Sri-Eanga VI himself probably 
died, for we have no record of him after that date. 

SrI-Kanga VI is a pathetic figure on the stage of 
Vijayanagar history. He had from the first year of his 
rule to engage himself in war to maintain his regal posi¬ 
tion. He was neither well served by those immediately 
around him (such as Mallai and others) nor by those far 
away in the Provinces (such as the Nayaks of Gingee and 
Madura). Sivappa of Keladi rendered loyal service to him. 
Similarly, Kanthlrava, Dodda-Deva and Chikka-Deva 
were true to him. The conduct of these redeem an other¬ 
wise traitorous chapter in South Indian History. By 
himself, SrI-Eanga was evidently a man blessed with no 
mean political insight, though he appears to have been 
singularly unfortunate in some of his instruments. Mallai 
as a soldier was evidently a great mistake. Sri-Eanga 
paid heavily for the folly of selecting him to oppose Mir- 
Jumla. His quarrel with Venkatadri was probably 
unavoidable but, with some tact, might, perhaps, have 
been avoided with advantage to himself, when he was on 
the threshold of his career as sovereign. He fought for 
his territories again and again, and he deserved to succeed 
more fully than the Fates evidently allowed him. 

The following is a tentative list of kings who, accord¬ 
ing to inscriptional records and the lidtnardjlyamUy 
appear to have ruled over an attenuated Empire after 
Sri-Eanga VI;— 
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Kodanda-Hama I (or Kama-Haja V). Mentioned in Itdma- 

Rajiyamu ; no ins- 
criptional records 
available about him. 

Venkata V (assisted bis brother above 
named). 

Peda-Venkata or Venkata VI. ... 3690 1717. 

Hrl-Hanga VII (Crowm Prince, from 1693-1759. 

1693). 

Mahadeva-Baya, represented as ruling at Ghanagiri, is 
mentioned in a copper-plate record dated in 1724. (Sewell, 
Lists, C.-P. No. 109). He may be identified with Tleva- 
Deva-Maharaya mentioned as the son of SrI-Ranga VI in 
E.C.XII, Kunigal, 143 darted in 1664 A.D. He was probably 
ruling over a part of the kingdom in the year mentioned. 

Chinna-Vonkata or Venkata VII 
(Crown Prince 1742-1762). 

Chinna-Venkata VIII. 

Kodanda-Jlama II (or Hama-Kaja VI 
(ruled as independent prince in 1739). 

Venkata IX. 

The above list may be usefully compared with the list 
of the later kings of the fourth dynasty drawn up at the 
instance of Col. Colin Mackenzie in 180J . (See Mackenzie 
Mss,, translations &c. X, Nos. 9 and 10) :— 

Venkatapati-Kayaloo ... ... 1672-1692 

Cbiiiua-llayaloo ... ... 3692-1703 

Dasa-Rayaloo ... ... 3708-1720 

Chikka-Dasa-Hayaloo ... ... 1720-1733 

Ilama-Ilayaloo ... ... 3733-1755 

Tiruinala-Kayaloo ... ... 1756 (still alive at the 

time the list was 
drawn up in 1801). 

Of the above, Venkatapati-Eayaloo is identical with 
Venkata V, Chinna-Eayaloo has probably to be indenti- 
fied with Venkata VI, above mentioned; Dasa-Rayaloo 
with SrI-Ranga VII, who was crown prince of Venkata 
VI. Chikka-dasa-Rayaloo with Venkata VII, crown 
prince of SrI-Kanga VII above ; Eama-Rayaloo with 
Kodanda-Rama or Rama-Raja VI; and Tirumala-Rayaloo 
is probably identical with Tiruraala, the son of Vira- 
Venkata, the son of Gopala and the adopted son of 
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Chinna-Dasa of the Genological table of the descendants 
of Chinna-Venkata III printed by Mr. Sewell. (See A 
Forgotten Empire, 216). This latter table differs some¬ 
what in regard to the names and the relationships noted 
in it from the Table printed at the end of this section. 
It is not at present possible to reconcile these two tables. 
It is from the Tirumala last named, however, that the 
present Kaja of Anegondi traces his descent. (See Ihid), 

The “ rule ’* of these kings will be briefly sketched out 
below, with the remark that what is mentioned of them 
is gleaned mainly from inscriptional records and that 
they are only set down to aid future study of this last 
phase of Vijayanagar history. 

On the death of Sri-Ranga, his nephew Kodanda- 
Rama, eldest son of Venkata IV, succeeded him to the 
dignity of the Empire, which was only one in name. As 
already remarked, he was probably governing a part 
of the country during the distracted reign of his 
uncle as also his younger brother Venkata V. He 
may be the fiamanarajayya-Deva-Maharaja mentioned 
in a record which comes from Kalasapura, dated in 1663. 
(E.C. VI, Chikmagalur 153). 

The lidmardjiyamu states that he ruled the kingdom 
with fame assisted by his last brother Venkata V. This 
Venkata V, as mentioned in the account of the reign of 
Sri-Ranga VI, was a provincial ruler and had evidently 
some experience of administration. Hence the state¬ 
ment that he helped Kddanda-Rama, his elder brother, 
in governing the country, may be true. 

The extent of the kingdom ruled over by Kodanda- 
Rama is rather difficult to make out. Except part 
of the country round Penukonda, which figures as the 
recognized capital for about sixty years later, the country 
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had been overrun by the Muhammadans and the Mahiat- 
tas and even Mysore had extended her frontiers and 
consolidated her position. Probably there was fight even 
against his continued possession of Belur. (See above). 

According to the Kodanda-Btoa had Domestic 

two younger brothers, Timma and Venkatadri. Of them, charities. 
Timma (or Tirurnala) has been described as a very pious 
devotee of Virupaksha at the old Imperial Capital of Vija- 
yanagar. It has been stated that he built here the tall 
eastern gopura (tower) of the temple of Pampa, which had 
then gone to ruins. He is said to have composed the Rdmd- 
yana in Telugu (in the dvipada metre) and dedicated it 
to his favourite deity. He is also said to have laid out 
an extensive and shady garden by the side of the Tunga- 
bhadra in Vijayanagar City and there built the temple of 
Srl-Ranganatha resembling Srirangam on the banks of 
the Cauvery. He married Kdnetamma, the daughter of 
Konda of the Jillela family, and Tiruvengadamba, the 
daughter of Pochiraju Rama. The first of these is said 
to have been a patron of poets. Tirurnala had by her 
two sons SrI-Ranga (VII) and Chinna-Venkata or Ven¬ 
kata (VII). (See Table at the end). Kodanda-Rama 
himself had four sons—Peda-Venkata (Venkata VI,) 
Chinna-Venkata (Venkata VIIT), Kodanda-Rama II 
(Rama-Raja VI) and Venkata (IX). 

It was during Kodanda-Rama’s rule that the old Conquest of 
enemies of his House, the Bijapur and the Gdlkonda GsiconLT^ 
Sultans, were conquered by Aurangazlb, the Moghul ig 86 and 1688. 
Emperor (1686 and 1688.) Their territories passed 
nominally under the Moghul sovereignty. But the 
destruction of Bijapur and Gdiconda made the Mahrattas» 
after Aurangazib*s death, the undisputed masters of 
South India. Though Aurangazlb conquered the two 
Sultans, he was compelled to let go his grip on Southern 
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India and lead back his troops to Ahmednagar. As has 
been frequently remarked, Aurangazib continued even 
after Sivaji’s death, to wage his victorious yet hopeless 
campaign against his spirit. These were the two great 
protagonists that monopolize attention during the forty 
years that elapsed from the first flight of SrI-Ranga VI 
to the end of the reign of Kodanda-Rama I. Aurangazib 
died in 1707 and the Moghul sovereignty in the South 
ceased to exist. A strong ruler like Krishna-Deva-Raya 
would have recovered the lost sovereignty of the Imperial 
House. But that House was ill-blessed at the time and 
was itself in the last stages of its destruction and decay. 
Kodanda-Rama I, though a good and amiable ruler, was 
hardly the man to make the most of the opportunity 
that lay at his hand. 

It was the break-up of the Moghul Empire by the 
Mahrattas that made possible this opportunity and it 
was the same cause which allowed the successors of SrI- 
Ranga VI, from Kodanda-Rama I to Kodanda-Rama II> 
to still keep up a semblance of royalty and rule in 
diverse parts of the country from about 1681 to 1759. 
The success of Haidar in 1761 in effecting a virtual 
revolution in Mysore opened a new chapter in the history 
of India. It swept away the lingering remains of the 
Vijayanagar Empire throughout the South and made bold 
that ambitious soldier of fortune to try conclusions with 
even the British for supremacy in the South. (See below). 

Kudanda-Rarna I is said to have fought a battle 
against his enemies outside the town of Jiituru and 
utterly defeated them. (See Sources under lidmardjl- 
yamUj 812). Who these enemies were, it is not clear. 
Jiituru, where the battle was fought, has probably to be 
identified with the place of that name in the Udayagiri- 
Siraa, Nellore District, for whose tank the yneras was 
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fixed in Saka 1558 (should be 1560) Bahudhanaya (A.D. 

1638) in the reign of Venkata II. (See Nellore Inscrip¬ 
tions, II, 751-2, Kavali 49). According to this record, 
the village had been granted to Velugoti Venkatapati 
Nayanivaru in that year as an amaram. It was presum¬ 
ably in the hands of his descendants and had been held 
by them. Udayagiri was overrun by Abdulla about 
1658 and had been in his possession. Juturu should, 
therefore, have been included in the new Golconda acqu- 
sitions in that province. It is possible that after the 
fall of Golconda in 1687, these territories threw ofif 
their allegiance and the local Velugoti chief claimed 
possession, without any regard to the rights of Kodanda- 
Rama. Hence probably the fight, in which the latter 
was successful. If so, the battle fought at Juturu 
may be taken to have been fought about the 
year 1688. 

Another fight in which, according to Bdmardjlyamu, Fight for the 
Kodanda-Eama distinguished himself was the one which battle 

was fought at Hassan against the Mysore troops under of Hassan. 
Kumarayya. Kumarayya, we know, figured in the siege of 
Trichinopoly in 1696 A.D. There can be hardly any doubt 
he should be the person mentioned in the Bdfnardjlyamu, 

Two years before, there was a war between Ikkeri and 
Mysore, at the end of which a peace treaty was con¬ 
cluded, by which the whole of the present district of 
Hassan, except Manjarabad, was ceded to Mysore. 

The fight between Kodanda-Eama and Kumarayya at 
Hassan should, perhaps, be traced to a period later 
than this war between Ikkeri and Mysore, which occurred 
in the reign of Chikka-Deva-Eaja, as the Rdmardjlyamu 
mentions Kanthlravendra the ruling Mysore king of the 
time. (See Sources under Bdmardjiyamu, Text, 318, line 
15 of Vijayaslsamdlika). Kanthlrava-Narasa-Eaja II was 
the son of Chikka-Deva and ruled from 1704-1713 A.D. 
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The battle at Hassan, therefore, should have been 
fought, at the earliest, about 1704. (Chikka-Deva had 
also a brother Kanthlrava, who is known only to 
genealogists and as such cannot be the Kanthlrava 
referred to in the Bdmardjlyamu), Evidently during the 
reign of Eanthlrava-Narasa II, an attempt appears to 
have been made to break off connection with the weaken¬ 
ing Empire, which claimed to rule from Penukonda and 
evidently endeavoured to continue its hold on Belur. 
Though in the battle at Hassan, Kodanda-Kama was ably 
assisted by his Telugu feudatories (Kasarkota Timmayya, 
Subnis Krishnayya and the invincible Matti, probably 
Matla Venkatapati and others, see Ibid, Text, 318) and 
was successful in it, he does not appear to have continued 
in possession of Belur much longer after this battle. 
Evidently the growing power of the Mysore Kings 
should have entirely ruled out any further claims of 
Vijayanagar in this area. The identity of Matla 
Venkatapati, the feudatory of Kodanda-Rama I, is dis¬ 
closed by an inscriptional record which comes from 
Lepaka, Cuddapah District, dated in 1712-13, of his son 
Perumalla-Raja, who is said to have constructed a sluice 
to a tank at that place. 1911-12, para 88, App. 

B. No. 430). He is there styled Venkatakrishnaraju- 
Deva-Choda-Mahriraju. There is a Matla Venkatarama- 
raju-Deva-Chuda-Maharaju referred to in a couple of 
copper-plate records dated in 1689 and 1690. 

1907-8, App. A. Nos. 3 and 4). Whether he is identical 
with Venkakrishna-Maharaju above named remains to 
be cleared up. 

We have a pleasing picture of Kodanda-Rama I and of 
the ceremonial court held by him in the Bdmardjlyamu 
but it is impossible to say how much of it is poetical. 
He impresses one as an active and valiant prince who 
tried to maintain his vanishing power. 
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^ To K'jdanda-Rama we owe the Rdmardjiyamu, for it His interest 
, to him that that great poem was dedicated by poet patronrf"'^* 
enkavva. It is stated in the poem that it was written at Venkayya, 

_ , i Ti • X -TT** 1 • A author of 

Lodanda-Eama s request. It is to the Vijayanagar history mmaraji- 
fwhat the Lusiad of Camoens is to that of the Portuguese 
in India. It is a poetical history of the Aravidu dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. Its merits are many, not the least its general 
accuracy in regard to historical events and to the relation¬ 
ship that existed between the different members of the 
Imperial family and the families of subordinate chiefs. 

Though first discovered and edited by Dr. G. Oppert, 
now nearly thirty years ago, it still awaits a detailed 
study and careful annotation. The poem is known by 
the alternative name of Narapati-Vijayamu and some¬ 
time also as Itdmardjlyamu and is so named after Aliya 
Eama-Kaja II, the famous son-in-law of Krishna-Deva- 
Eaja, the virtual founder of the Aravidu dynasty. It 
should accordingly be set dowm to the close of 17th 
century A.D. when Kodanda-Eama I ruled. 

As we have no more trace of Kodanda-Eama after iiis death 
1704, it is probable that he died somewhere about that 
date. He does not appear to have long survived his 
success at Hassan. 

Of his above mentioned sons, Peda-Venkata (Venkata Peda- 
VI) appears to have ruled with his father Kodanda- Venkata vi 
Eama. Venkata VI is represented by a number of 1704-1717. 
inscriptional records dated from 1690 to 1717. A record 
from Kampli, in the Bellary District, dated in 1690, 
registers a right of way settled by certain merchants of 
the place. 1922-23, para 88; App. B. No. 717 

of 1922), Next comes a copper-plate record from Madura, 
registering a grant of land in 1701, by Queen Mangam- 
mal, for a feeding institute. (M.B.B. 1910-11, para 62, 

App. A. No. 3 of 1911). Another copper-plate grant of 
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the same Queen, dated in 1700, comes from the l ipj 

velly District, registerwg likewise a ^ift of land. 

Lists of Antiquities, CA\ So. UO). Sext comes'a 
copper-phte grant from the Sankardcharya-mat/ia at 
Kiimbakonam, dated in 1708-9 A.D., registering the 
gift of a village to that math by Vijaya-lianga-Chokka- 
natha-Nayaka of Madura. {M.E.Ii. 1915; App. No. 4). 
Finally, we have a copper-plate grant, dated in 1717 
A.D., registering the gift of a chnttram at Srirangam to 
the Sriperambudur Yatiraja-svami by Visvanatha-raja- 
Vijayaranga-Chokkanatha-Nayaka of Madura. (M.EM, 
1925, App. A. No. 13). As most of these grants give 
Venkata VI the full complement of Imperial titles and 
mention his rule from Penukonda, there can be no doubt 
he was recognized in certain parts ot the country, 
including the Anantapur and Bellary Districts and 
probably portions of Trichinopoly, Madura and 
Tinnevelly Districts, as exercising some regal authority 
over them. 

During his reign, SrI-Banga VII, his cousin, appears 
to have governed a part of the country with him, as we 
have records of him from 1093 onwards. (See below). 

Venkata VI appears to have been, like his forbears, a 
literary patron. It was to him that the Venkatapati- 
lidya Dandakam was dedicated by its author. 

SrI-Eanga VII was probably the next ruler. A record 
of the Sugatur chief Mummadi Chikka-Eaya Tamme 
Gaudayya, dated in 1693, registers his rule from Penu¬ 
konda. Evidently he was in charge of a small part of the 
home province in which Sugatur was really or nomi¬ 
nally included. (E.C. IX, Hoskote, 105). Presumably 
he was the person on whom Shahji in 1639 bestowed the 
Punganur district in place of Kolar, which he committed 
to his son Sambhaji. He is styled Eanga-Eaja-Wodeyar 
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in a record dated in 1704. (E.C. Ill, Seringapatam 47). 
A number of records dated in the Cyclic year Khara 
(corresponding to Saka 1633, or A.D. 1710-11) will have 
to be assigned to him. (See M,A,R. 1925, Nos. 94 and 
102; M.A.R. 1926, Nos. 86, 96, and 102; and M.A.R. 
1927, No. 98). Two records dated in 1712 and 1713, in 
SrI-Ranga’s period of rule from Penukonda, mention 
gifts by Mummadi Kempe-Gowda*s grandson Mummadi 
Kempa-Vira-Gowdayya. It is possible that Kempe-Gowda- 
Kempa-Vlre-Gowda of Magadi recognised the overlord¬ 
ship of SrI-Ranga VII in the year mentioned, as we 
know that Magadi was not captured by Mysore until 

1728, when the chief was carried oflf to Seringapatam, 
where he, the last of the line, died. {E,C, IV, Magadi, 
42 and 3). A few copper-plate grants from Madura and 
Tinnevelly recognize Sri-Ranga’s authority in the old 
Nayak viceroyalty. One, dated in 1716, registers a gift 
by Vijaya-Ranga-Chokkanatha, son of Ranga-Krishna- 
muttu-Virappa and grandson of Chokkanatha. (Sewell, 
Lists of Antiquities, C.-P. No. 50). A second, dated in 

1729, which comes from Madura, registers a grant by 
Sinna Kadirappa-Nayaka, chief of Dindigal under Vijaya- 
Ranga-Chokkanatha of Madura. (Sewell, Ic, C.-P. No. 
33 ; Burgess and Natesa Sastri, Tamil and Sanskrit 
Inscriptions, 117-21, No. 27.) Another, dated in 1741, 
registers a gift to the Kumbakonam Sankaracharya- 
matha, (^M.E.R, L915, Para 54.) Two other grants take 
us to still later dates One of these is dated 20th July 
1768 and registers a grant by the Masti chief Krishna- 
Raja Gaudayya to Liakshmldhara-tlrtha, disciple of 
Lakshmimanohara-tirtha, who was the disciple of Rama- 
chandra-tlrtha of the Vyasa-Raya-ma^Aa. {M.A.B. 1925, 
20-21, No. 7). Masti, though united to Hoskote on the 
conquest of Kolar by the Mahrattas, was not annexed 
until the conquests of Haidar All were completed. Hence 
this chief’s recognition of SrI-Ranga’s authority over 

M. or. voii. II. 152 
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him. Another copper-plate record, dated 11th May 1759, 
in SrI-Kanga’s reign at Penukonda, registers a grant by 
the Sugatur chief Mummadi-Chikka-Haya-Tammegowda, 
named above. 1923, 55, No. 36). 

During this reign, Mahadeva-Eaya, identified above 
with Deva-Deva, son of SrI-Ranga VII, appears to have 
ruled over Penukonda and its suburbs. He is referred 
to in two records, one dated in 1664 (as Deva-Deva, JB.(7. 
XII, Kunigal, 46) and another in 1724, (as Mahadeva, 
Sewell, Lists of Antiquities, C.-P. No. 109, which comes 
from Tinnevelly). Probably he held a subordinate 
position under SrI-Eanga VII. 

Another prince who appears to have ruled over some 
small extent of territory with all the Imperial titles added 
to his name during this reign was Venkata VII (Chinna- 
Venkata), brother of Sri-Eanga VII. We have records 
mentioning him from 1715 to 1752 A.D. The earliest 
of these, dated in the cyclic year (the Saka date being 
omitted) records a grant of his to the Siva temple at 
Tinimalaisai, by his agent Dinakara Pillai. As has 
already been pointed out above, the Venkatapati-Deva of 
this record has been sought to be identified with Venkata 
II but the difficulties in the way of such identification 
are:—(a) that the Jay a year mentioned has to be taken, 
in that case, as corresponding to Saka 1577, (or A.D. 
1655) which would take the reign of Venkata II into the 
reign of his successor SrT-Ranga VII; and that (b) we 
have to concede that Venkata II lived in retirement up 
to that date, whereas we know as a matter of fact that 
he died in or about October 1642. It would seem to 
follow from these considerations that the Jay a year 
mentioned in this record should be taken to be Saka 
1637, or A.D. 1715, which would make it one of Venkata 
VII. Another record of this prince is dated in 1733 and 
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comes from Trichnopoly, registering a gift by Queen 
Minakshi, widow of Vijaya-Ranga-Chokkanatha. This 
record mentions that Venkata VII was sovereign at the 
time and ruling from Penukonda. (Sewell, Lists of 
Antiquities, C.-P. No. 49). The period of Mlnakshi's 
rule (1732-6) was, as we know, marked by internal strife, 
which was followed by foreign aggression and the final 
extinction of the Nayak kingdom of Madura. (See Sathya- 
natha Iyer, History of the Nayaks of Madura, 232 et 
seq.). Another record of this prince, dated in 1742, 
comes from Papinayakanhalli, Bellary District, and regis¬ 
ters the gift of a village by a servant of the king. Another 
dated in 1752, coming from Muddapura, Bellary District, 
registers the consecration of a village for the merit of king 
Venkata VII. It has to be conceded from a consideration 
of the above records that Venkata exercised some autho¬ 
rity over the Nayak province of Madura and later over 
parts of the present Bellary Districii. 

Finally, we have another prince, Ramaraya, who is 
described as “ ruling the world ” in a copper-plate grant 
from Trichinopoly dated in 1739. (Sewell, Lists of Anti¬ 
quities, C,-P. No. 43.) He is probably identical with 
Kodanda-Rama II (or Rama-Raja VI), son of Kodanda- 
Rama I (or Rama-Raja V), and the Rama-Rayaloo of the 
Mackenzie Mss. list above set forth. 

Sri-Ranga VII, accordingly, is the last sovereign of 
the dynasty known to inscriptions. As he was co-ruler 
with Venkata I in 1693, and we have records of him up 
to 1769, he should have had an unusually long reign— 
counting from 1693, it would be 66 years and from 1717, 
42 years. Taking it for granted that he began to be co¬ 
ruler from his 18th year, he would have been, in 1769, 84 
years of age. Ae we do not hear any more of him after 
that date, he probably died about that year. 

M. Gr. VOL. II. 
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With him, the dynasty, as such, virtually closed. 
According to the Mackenzie Mss,, however, Tirumala- 
Eaya, who succeeded, in 1756, Eama Eayaloo (identical 
with Kodanda-Rama II or Eama-Raja VI) was still 
ruling in 1801 at Anegundi. As be is the person from 
whom the present Rajas of Anegundi trace their descent, 
he probably represented that section of the Aravidu 
dynasty that settled down at Anegundi after the battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi. He is probably identical with Timmappa, 
who was dispossessed by TTpu Sultan, when he overran 
the whole country in 1776 and burnt the town of 
Anegundi and its suburbs. 

The story of the Vijayanagar Empire may be said to 
end here. This Empire had endured in one form or 
another, for nearly 440 years (1336 to 1776, when Ane¬ 
gundi was burnt by Tlpu Sultan), under some thirty 
princes, claiming descent from four different dynastiesi 
more or less connected with each other. Attaining its 
greatest magnitude in the reign of Krisbna-Deva-Raya, 
including as it did practically the whole country south of 
the Krishna, it had gradually broken up and contracted 
its territorial limits, until it had come to occupy but the 
country immediately surrounding, at first Penukonda, 
and finally Anegundi, its ancestral home. Its destruction 
had been caused partly by internal decay—the interne¬ 
cine quarrels for succession are a sure indication of this 
—and partly by the ceaseless invasions of the Muha¬ 
mmadan powers of the North. Vijayanagar attracted, by 
its wealth and glory, the invader, whose armies dispoiled 
its fertile plains. Her sack in 1565 by the Muhamma¬ 
dan hosts and conquerors was, perhaps, worse than what 
Rome experienced at the hands of Alaric or Genseric. 
Tirumala's retirement to Penukonda did not, as events 
showed it, save it or the Empire, The invasions followed 
until the invaders in turn were invaded and their capitals 
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and themselves blotted out of existence by a higher 
power. Meanwhile, weaker sovereigns began to appear 
on the scene and province after province was abandoned 
to the Viceroys and local feudatories, who looked more to 
their own self-aggrandizement than to the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Empire. The letter of Proenza 
forms a contemporary protest against the suicidal policy 
of Tirumala, which hastened the ruin of the Empire, 
and made South India lose every chance of retaining for 
her good a central Government, strong and well-knit, 
which would have stood out against the Moghul and the 
Mahratta. When the provinces fell off, the Empire could 
not maintain itself. From the time of the early Emperors 
—beginning from Deva-Raya I—it had been considered 
a matter of excellent strategy to take the invading 
Muhammadans themselves into pay and use them for 
military purposes. This policy, however, proved fatal, 
the bond of religion proved stronger than the love of 
lucre. What was witnessed at Raksas-Tagdi in 1665 was 
repeated at Gingee in 1644. The Muhammadan powers 
pei’ceived their strength and determined to use it and 
have the country for themselves. They succeeded in 
their destructive work, but hardly had they dealt the 
mortal blow than they were themselves overwhelmed with 
disaster. The Empire they helped to destroj^ survived 
their own destruction, though in a feeble, attenuated and 
decrepit form, for another three quarters of a century 
(1688 to 1776), thus scorning at the mad thought that 
had taken possession of them. It seems a sad reflection 
that these neighbours could not have hit on a common 
course of action for their mutual benefit. But the idea 
of a more or less permanent League was foreign to the 
times as Federation appears to have been unthinkable to 
the congeries of States into W'hich the Bahmani kingdom 
broke up. The result was disastrous in either case. 
They fought until they all destroyed each other. 
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Though the Vijayanagar Empire disappeared, the good 
it wrought is stiJJ with us. The people of the South of 
India are the children of that Empire—in religion, social 
life and philosophic ideals. Saivism and Vaishnavism 
spread through the land, the former with the first dynasty 
of kings and the second with the second, third and fourth 
dynasties. Literature and fine arts, architecture and 
sculpture, and learning and the secular arts flourished and 
they form a heritage to countless generations, yet unborn, 
in this land. Vijayanagar lives though dead. Its fall 
marks, in one sense, the death of the mediaeval world and 
the birth of a new one—perhaps, the greatest transition 
in South Indian History. 

A few words may be added here on the coinage of 
the Vijayanagar kings. The four dynasties of kings 
appear to have issued coins from time to time. Probably 
there were re-issues again and again of the older coins, as 
the inscriptions do not refer to new coinage except at 
great intervals of time. The older coins of the countries 
included in the vast Empire—such as the Pandya, Chola, 
Hoysala, etc.,—should have also had considerable vogue, 
as some of them are referred to occasionally even in the 
inscriptions. The small dumpy pagodas issued by the 
Vijayanagar kings with their half and quarter divisions, 
appear to have set the fashion for the south. Coins, gold 
or copper, of more than twelve sovereigns are known. On 
these coins appear a number of devices, the commonest 
being the bull, the elephant, different Hindu deities, and 
the famous Gandabherunda, a double eagle holding an 
elephant in each beak and claw. The Bull probably 
represents the Saiva cult, which was professed by some of 
the early kings, and the Elephant perhaps signifies one of 
their most important constituents of w.arfare. A pagoda, 
on the obverse of which a God and Goddess appear 
sitting side by side, was struck by Harihara I and repeated 
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by Deva-Raya. These probably represent Siva and 
Parvati, knowing as we do that the first Dynasty of 
Kings professed the Saiva faith. The reverse has the 
following legend in Nagari:— Srl-Pratdpa-Harihara. 
Gold and copper coins of Haribara II are still met 
with. {I.A. XV 302, XXII 321; E.I. Ill 118.) Deva- 
Raya is also said to have issued a pagoda of his own 
bat the issue is so closely imitative of his earlier 
namesake that it is difficult to distinguish between 
the two sets of coins. They are well known as Deva- 
Raya or or (M,E.R. 1920, Para 40; 

M,E.R, 19J0-11, page 85). Vlra-Chdmpa-guligai^ 
evidently so called after Kampana, the conqu'feror of 
Padaividu, are also known. (M.E.R. 1921 22, Para 
42). Krishna-Deva-Raya was the first to issue a coin 
with the distinctive mark of Vishnu on its obverse, 
seated with discus and conch. (See under Krishna- 
Deva-Raya above). Similarly, Aliya Rama-Raja II is 
said to have issued another coin with God Vishnu on 
it, but the Vishnu figure is seen standing under a 
canopy on it and not sitting as on the coin of Krishna- 
Deva. Tirumala’s coin had also the figure of Vishnu on 
it but Vishnu is seen on it standnig with his two consorts, 
one on either side, sitting. Venkata I issued a new 
vardha in his name which has on its obverse God 
Vishnu standing under an arch and on its reverse the 
Nagari legend Sri- Venkatesimrdya Na^nah. (See C. J. 
Brown, Corns of India, 63-04, PlateVII.) From Krishna- 
Deva to Venkata I, the standing figure of Vishnu may 
be taken to be that of Venkatesa, the God on the Tiru- 
pati Hill, to which the Kings of Vija^^anagar became 
deeply devoted from the time of Krishna-Deva. The 
legend on the reverse of the coin issued by Venkata I 
gives the clue to this interpretation of the represen¬ 
tations of the coins of Krishna-Deva, Rama-Raja II and 
Tirumala I. 
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CHAPTER XI—contd. 

For “ Yadanas” road “ Yadavas.” 

For “Madhura” read “ Madura," 

For “ seats" read “ seat." 

For " unpracticable ” read “unpractical." 

For “ Malabar " road “ Ma'abar." 

For “ Kampabhupati " read “ Kampabbupati." 

For “born ” read “boon." 

Insert a comma after ** 

For " these ** read ‘'His work.*' 

For ''founded ’* read "found.’* 

Before "the ** insert "Madhava,** 

After " Sarvajnavishnu ** add :—" The Arulala-Pcru- 
mal temple inscription states that Srikantanatha 
was the preceptor of Sayana. (JBJ.I. III. 119). SrT- 
kantanatha was the preceptor of San^ama II, 
whose minister was Sayana. {IS,I. III. From 

the colophon to Tarkab}ulshM~Pra1edsikat we learn 
that it was composed by one Chinnabhatta, who 
was the son of Vishnudevaradhya, the youngfer 
brother of Sarvajna, and a dependant of Hari- 
hara II. (Aufreoht, Oxford Catalogue 244 a). 
Sayana*a teacher was a certain Vishnusarvajna. 
(See Aufrccht, Catalogiis Catalagoruin under 
Sdyana). Sarvajna, the elder brother of Chinna- 
bhatta, is probably identical with the Sarvajna, 
the teacher of Sau^ama. {E.I, III, 118).*’ 

For "1264 A.D.’* read "1354 A.I>.** 

For "or ** read "and.** 

For " Saufrana ** road " Sanf?ama.** 

For " break up *: read " break-up.** 

For " abovementioned ** read " above mentioned.** 
For “Harihar** read " Harihara.** 

For " abovementioned ** read above mentioned.*’ 
After the words "(A Forgotten Empire 27-28),*’ 
add within the brackets;—"Bitra^nta Grant 
of Saii^ama II, grand-son of Sangama I and son 
of Kampaiia I " and theji continue “ Sangamall, 
according to this record, granted Bitragunta in 
the Nellore District to 28 Brahmans at the sug- 

g estion of his religious preceptor, the Saiva 
'hilosophor Srikantanatha. After the latter, 
Bitragunta (or Bittaragunta) received the name 
of Srikantapura. Another village called Sim- 
kesari identified with Sunkesaru, near Piishpa- 
giri, in the Nellore District, was also granted by 
Sangama at the request of the same gam. The 
Bitragunta grant was made in Saka 1278(=1366 
A.D,). The inscription was written by Bhoga- 
natha, the court-jester of Sangama II. The 
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Line Add 


CHAPTER XI—contd. 

object of the grant was two-fold to meet the 
request of his (ftiru and to obtain immortality 
to his father, the grant having been made at the 
Pratyabda-KdlCy i.e.^ anniversary of his father’s 
death. It may have been the first anniversary 
of Kampa’s death. Sayana probably was also 
minister of Harihara II. (7^.7. III. 21.)” 
il For " nlya^hahuta ” read “ rdya-btlhuta 

15 Insert a point after ” South.” 

Insert a comma after ” Kriyasakti.” 

35 Insert a point after “ gotras.” 

36 Insert a comma after ” ratnavuila.” 

5 For ” kannada ” read ” Kannada.” 

22 After “ brothers.” add:—‘‘ He is said to have 

been the Governor of Udayagiri. (li’.J. XIV, 
97-100).” 

21 For ” his” read ” Kamapana II.” 

28 For “his” read “ Kaiiipana’s.” 

30 For “ Chitambaram ” read “ Chidambaram.” 

7 After ** Capital ” add :—” Dr. Hultzsch has pointed 

out that Maralakanagara is a vulgar form of 
Mara kata nayara, the city of emeralds. He 
quotes Hates’ Hindi Dictvjnary and Platt’s 
Hindustani Dictionary^ which give both Markaf 
and Martak. {K,l, III. 40, f.7i. 5). The form 
Maralaka for Marakata occurs also in the lian- 
ganiitha inscription of Suiidara-Paiidya, where 
the latter is HtylodMarakafa-piifhivitdirit^ i.c.^ 
ilio emerald king. (jK.Z. HI. 11 and 12, Verse 
13). That Maratakauagara was situated in the 

f (resent North Arcot District seems inferable 
rum the fact that Anda-nildu is described as a 
sub-division of Martakanagara-prunta in the 
Satyamangalam plates (ii'.J. III. 36) . Certain 
villages {e.g, Veppambattu in the Vellore Taluk) 
were included in it; also the Sima of Gudiyatam, 
now the head quarters of a Taluk in North Arcot 
District, formed part of the Anda-nadu. (See 
E.I. III. 35, f.n, 3 and the authorities quoted 
therein). So, Martaka-7iayara-j)rd'nta must 
have included parts of the present Gudiyatam 
and Vellore Taluks. Mr. Venkayya has drawn 
attention to the fact that the goddess of the 
Margasahaydsvara temple at Virinchipuram in 
the Vellore Taluk is even now called Marakata- 
valli. He, therefore, was inclined to identify 
Maratakanagara (for Marakatanagara) witii 
Virinchipuram itself. {E.I, III. Additions and 
Corrections VII). This place is now called 
Virinjipuram, a Railway station on the Madras- 
Jalarpet Line. The temple is about 3 miles 
south of the Railway line and attracts many 
pilgrims during the festival season. 

Insert “ had” after “ who.” 
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lusert a comma after “ Tiruppiilivaiiam.*’ 

Add at the end:—From certain Ms. conies of the 
Snyanlya. Suhhnshita'tn by Sayanacharya, the 
well-known eoiiimeiitator on the Vedas, it is 
understood that this work {Sayanlya Sifb/ia- 
shita^n) was compili d by Sayaua at the instance 
of Kcunpahhnjyatiy described as kinp of Vijaya- 
nagar. {T. C, of Skt. Mfts., Madras, 1. i. C., No. 
797, page 1051). 

For “In” read “in” and put a point after 
“ region.” 

For the word “those ” appearing twice in this line 
read “these.” 

For “were” read “was.” 

After “ 1290” insert “ (a mistake for 1299, see E.C, 
IX. Translation, Bangalore 132 f.n.l.) 

After ** Anekal ” insert “ 29,”. 

For “ 1290” read “ 1298.” 

For “1290” read “1298.” 

For “ he ” read “ Harihara II.” 

For “ Miigappa,” road “ Magapxm—.” 

After “ (Jif./I.Ji. 1907-08, x>ara 54),” add within the 
brackets Nallur grant of Harihara TI ” and 
then continue From tliis grant we learn that he 
had the titles of Vf-dab/nlsJii/a-pra/irlfialray which 
refers to the commentaries on the Vedas which 
wore published under his authority by Sa^'ana, 
who WHS om*- of his ministers, and Vaidjka- 
7ttflrgn-Sihflj*anacht7rf/a. The title Vt'dabJuisJit/a- 
prakdsaka, corr€*.spoiids to the words Vaidlko- 
aulrga-pravarta.ka^ which is attributed to him 
by Say ana in his commentary on the Sa.tapata- 
Lrah'taana.. The Nallur grunt states that llari- 
liara II provided the priests with employment 
and that his eloquence was well-known. He is 
described in this record as having been surround¬ 
ed with several pious and amiable scholars, who 
walked in the path of the Vedas and who were 
full of eloquence. {K. 1, III 118-126, dated in 
Saka 1321, or A.D. 1399) ” 


1530 


1530 

1532 

1535 

1535 


13 


28 

14 

22 

25 


Add at the end:—“A record dated in 3376 A.D., 
refers to the dedication of dancing girls to temples. 

IV, (Tixiidluxjet 32 and 34). Another record 
dated in 1376 A.33., mentions the prevalance of the 
eustom of self-immolation of women with their 
dead husbands i.e., the practice of Sati. {E.C. 
VITI, Sorab 106). A further record, dated in 1358 
A.D., also mentions the marriage of the peepitl 
tree. {E.C. Ill, Malvalli 22).” 

For “ gods ” read “ goods.” 

After “ record ” insert a dash. 

For ” by ” read ” of ”. 

For “ Siddhala” read “ Siddhala.” 


1* 
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1637 

1B37 

1640 8 


l544 5 

646 14 

546 22 

546 99 

.647 11-12 

1547 23 

1647 Marginal note 

1661 3 

1654 17 

1556 4 


L665 16 

L667 6 

L666 30 

L667 18 

L672 28 

L580 2 

i580 23 

1681 6 

1583 31 

1584 5 

1584 26 

1584 35 


Table of inscriptions. No. 4. Column, Bemarks, 
line 4. For “ amonth read “a month.” 

Table of Inscriptions. No. 10. Column : Gist of the 
record. Liine 2. After “ Deva-Baya Maharaya ” 
add “in the presence of God.” 

After the vord “father” add the following sen¬ 
tence:—“The title Pranadulrga assumed by 
Bukka II occurs in an inscription dated in the 
12th century A.D. (See Professor Kielljorn's 
remarks on its connotation, in PA. VIII. 154).” 

Insert a comma after “ Friday.” 

For “mimes” read “mimics.” 

For “ Firoz ” read “ Firuz.” 

For “beatiful ” read “beautiful.’* 

For “ Meer Fuzzul his commander Oollah ” read 
“ Meer Fuzzul Oollah (his Commander).” 

For “ besigcd ” read “ besieged.” 

For “ 1417 A.D.-1419 A.D.” read “1417 A.D.-1419 
A.D.” 

After “spoken of ” insert the words “ as such.** 

Omit the point after the bracket enclosing “ Deva- 
Baya II) and insert a comma.” 

After the words “the throne,” add (ii’.J. XIV 
68>B3). The Dandapalle (Chittoor District) plates 
refer to Vijaya Bhupati, son of Deva-Baya I and 
Devambika, daughter of one Nuka-BhOpala of 
the Solar race. Nuka-Bhupala was prob^ly the 
chief Nilka or Nalla-Nuka, who married Vema- 
sani, sister of Annavema. Similarly, the Hanies- 
varam plates of Allaya^Verna refer to a Kataya- 
prabhu as the son-in-law of Ilarihara III. Kri- 
yasakti-desika was his guru. He founded the 
village of Dandohalli alias Kriyasaktipura, in 
Mulvagilrajya and granted it to Krishnapandita. 
It was also called Abhinava-Vijaya-Bukkarava- 
Samudra after the donor. (Date^ in 1410 A.D., 
Vikriti year). Krishnapandita was the son of 
Mechambika and Singararya. He built a tank 
in the village called Vijaya-Samudra and with 
the permission of the King, made a grant of the 
village and the tank to Brahmans. 

Bor the comma after “ Taluk,*' insert a point. 

Insert a comma after “ Araga.** 

Insert a comma after “ matter.” 

Insert a comma after “ resplendent.** 

For “ Kampelumaloge ” read “ Kambolumalege.** 

For “ Hindu ” read “ Hindus.” 

For “ Jaffana ” read “ Jaffna.” 

Insert a comma after “ Codriiigtoii.” 

For “ only” read “ jointly.” 

Insert a comma after “ biiilt.” 

For “ Tokal ** read “ Tekal.** 

Insert a comma after “ District.” 
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1686 

7 

For “E. C. XI. 29” read ”E. C. XI. Chitaldrug 
29.” 

After “ above ” insert the words ” (E. C. X, Malar 
1 and 8).” 

1686 

8 

1687 

3 

For “ Maragandanakatte," read “ Maragaudan> 
katte." 

1687 

19 

For **Kard-kavi** read “ Kamdtaka^KavicJtarite.” 

1692 

81 

For ‘‘today ” read ” to-day.” 

1696 

98 

For the colon after “37 ” insert a semicolon. 

1698 

82 

For “ tiear ” read ** year.” 

1601 

16 

Omit the point after “41 years.” 

1606 

88 

Insert double inverted comma after “ fighting.” 

1610 

29 

Insert a comma after “ 206.” 

1611 

12 

Insert a comma after “XV.” 

1612 

26 

Insert a comma after “ IV.” 

1620 

16 

For “ came ” read “ come.” 

1622 


Table A. No. 5. E. C. XII. Pavagada 69, col. 4, line 5. 

Insert a hyphen between “re” and “called.” 
Ibid No. 80. E. C. X. Bowringpet 24, Line 7 for 
“ Iragattiir” read “ Iragiittur.” 

1626 


1626 


Table A. No. 85. K. C. X. Bowringpet 18, col 4, line 6 
for “ Sj'ayanbhuiiatha ” read “ Svayambhu- 
natha.” 

1626 

... 

Table B. No. 1. 12. C. IX. Devanhalli 38, col. 4, last 
line. Insert a bracket at the end of the sentence. 

1628 

... 

Table B. No. 11a. M. E. R. 1921-22, col. 3. For 
“Kumbha see pratana Monday uthiram” read 
“Kumbha, Su., Pratama, Monday, Uttiram.” 

1629 

... 

Table B. No. 18, col. 2, line 1. After “E. C.’* insert 
“X.” 

Col. 4 line 4, For Syayambhutha ” read “ Svayani- 
bhunatlia.” 

1629 


Table B. No. 18. E. C. X. Mulbagal 104, col. 4, line 9. 
For “ qeyiitam ” read “ geyutam.” 

1682 


Table C. No. 17. M.E.R. 1921-22, col. 4, line 2. Omi 
the comma after “ his.” 

1633 


Table C. No. 26 col. 2. For “ Magha ” read 
“Meaha” and put a comma after it; after 
'• Suddha” insert danami;** and for “Madras ” 
read '‘Monday.” 

1688 

... 

Table C. No. 27, col. 2. For “Visvasa” read 
“Visvavasu;” and for “ Asvigala ” read 
*' Asvijuga.” 

1684 

... 

No. 82, E. C. Ill, Mysore 38, col. 4, line 12. Insert 
a comma after “Hebbarava ” 

1636 

9 

Insert a bracket after “ 1469 A.D. ” 

1686 

10 

Omit the bracket after “ 1485.” 

1686 

29 

For “ Tomm-Irii-gattur” read “Tamma-Iraguttar.” 
For “ n ” read “ in. ” 

1688 

1 

1656 

21 

For “ Its ” read “ their.” 

1658 

1 

Insert a comma after Deva-Raya II.” 

1659 j 

29 

Insert a comma and the word “each” after 
'‘ toleration”. 
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CHAPTER XI—concld. 

1664 I 2 For ''the** read 

1664 8 After Mallikarjuna-Vijaya” insert a semicolon 

in place of the comma. 

1664 U Omit the words "of whose” cccarring between 

**former” and “name.” 

1666 9 For PlulgauntiesamJiitirtha** read ''PTUigavata- 

fiainhitartha.** 

1667 6 For " or ” read “ and.” 

1668 21 For “ Siiluva-Manga ” read “ Saluva-Mangu.” 

1669 2 For " Saluva-Maiiga ” read “ Saluva-Mangu.” 

1669 10 Omit the word “ one.” 

1669 26 For “ Sapara ” read " Sahara.” 

1678 10 Insert a comma after " Narasimha. ” 

1682 21 For ‘' Puttar * ’ read '' Piittur. ’ ’ 

1682 84 For “ breakup ” read " break-up.” 

1684 11 For “ Terukattupalli ” read ** Timkattupalli. ” 

1686 26 P'orusurpations” read “usurpation.” 

1686 26 Insert a comma after Virfipaksha III.” 

I(i87 I 26 For "Bear” read “Boar.” 

1689 I After the word “gr€»at,” add :—“ Mr. Gopinatha Rao 

has suggested that the Stltuvtlbhyndaya was writ¬ 
ten after the death of Saluva-Narasimha and not 
during his lifetime. It would seem from the lant 
verst* of tills poem that there is some ground for 
this suggestion. The author Kajanatha-kavi was 
the son of Soiiagirinatha (or Arunagirinatha) and 
was on the maternal side connected with the 
family of Sabhapati and his son Kamakdti and 
Svayambhfi, ih<* gi'oat composers of the inscrip¬ 
tions of Achyutaraya and Sadasivaraya. We know 
that a Rajanutha-kavi was the author of the 
Achyutartlyu-bhyudaya, Phiigavaia Chainpu and 
other works. If this latter may be identified with 
Rajauu.tha-kavi, the author of SCiluvCi-hhyudaya^ 
as suggested by Mr. Gopinatha Rao, then Haja- 
niltha-kavi, the son of Soiiagirinatha, should 
have been the author of all these works. (See 
K.l. XII. 847-9). It should, however, he noted 
that the Suluvdbhyudtiya, while it gives full 
ti^>tails as to SaJuva Narasimha’s conquests, does 
not refer to him as Pniperor of Vijayaungar. 
On the contrary, it associates him intimately 
only with Chandragiri. Hence it has been sug¬ 
gested that it should be taken to be a work 
belonging to Narasimha’s early career. (See 
Soitrcrsy 176 f.it.). Rajanatha was jirobably a 
native of Mullundrani, near Arni, in the North 
Arcot District, the Mulundam of Tiindlra-rnan- 
dala, mentioned in the Suhhadrd-Dhunanjaya- 
nntfika^ a work of Riima-kavi, son of Svayamhhu 
and graiid-KOn of Sabhupati. An inscription at 
this place (Mullandram) mentions a poet Din- 
I dima-kavi. {M.E.Jl, 1912, Para 72).” 

1689 nsert a comma after “ poem.” 
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ir>89 

16 

Insert a comma after ** Narasimha/' 

1690 

3 

For “ B&la »» read 

1693 

6 

For Chanhattamalla^* read ** Chauhaftamalla.** 

1692 

11 

For “ Hdyachanhattaynnlla” read ** Hayachavhatla- 
malla.** 

1697 

2 

For‘*vd8u** read ‘*va8it.” 

1701 

13 

Insert a comma after “ administration. ” 

1701 

31 

For '‘good will** read “ good-will.’* 

1702 

10 

Insert commas after Narasimha I** and "1486 
A.D.” 

1706 

2 

For " Kalahasti.** read Kalahasti.” 

1706 

17 

For "former” read "latter.*' 

1708 

19 

For ” Simha^TlajHoSaliiva-Narasimha-Ray*). I ” read 
” Sirnha-Raja, Saluva-Narasimlia-Rilya T.” 

170i) 

6 

After " Siinharaj ** in brackets insert a coninia in 
place of hyphen. 

1709 

23 

Insert a comma after " slain. ” 

1714 

Marginal note 

After ” Virahhadra,” insert a comma. 

1716 

9 

For "raiyats” read “riots.** 

1717 

31 

Omit the bracket after "149b A.D.” 

1718 

4 

Omit the bracket before "Also.” 

1724 


Table of Ins. No. 30, Col. 2. For “ 464 ” road "664 
for " Haresc-Nayaka ” read " Narasa-Nayaka. ” 

1725 

1 

Table of Inscriptions, No. 35, Col. 3. Lino i. For 
"Mention,” read "Mentions” and omit the 
comma after the word. 

1729 

13 

Table of Inscriptions No. 66. Col. 3, Line 13. For 
" Vlramarasayya ” read " Viramarasayya. ” 

1737 

36 

Insert a comma after Simha-Ruja, in place of the 
hyphen after it. 

1738 

22 

Insert a comma after " Simharaj,” in place of the 
hyphen after it. 

1739 

24 

For "Narasimha” read "Narasaua” and insert a 
hyphen after " Nurasana.” 

1739 

27 

For " Narasimha-Nayaka” read “ Narasana- 
Nayak,” 

1740 

19 

For " Rasakur ” read " Barakur.” 

1740 

20 

After " No. 66 ” insert " dated in 1499-1500 A. D. ” 

1740 

•27 

For " Timinanayanikgaru ” read " Tininianityaiiin- 
guru.” 

For " Tiinapaiiarque ” read " Tiiiiapanaiquo. ” 

1740 

28 

1740 

30 

For " Naridu” read " Nadu.” 

1740 

31 

For " Cihandikota” road Uandikota.” 

1744 

35 

For tho dash in this line insert a comma. 

1746 

1 

For "as at ” read " as far us.” 

1746 

26 

After "gift** insert "of.” 

1747 

24 

For 118, No. 98 ” road “ 118 and No. 98.” 

1748 

4 

For Koyilrdiigu’* road " Koyilolngu. ” 

For " Narasimha-Nayaka’’read “Narasana-Naj’aka.” 

1753 

35 

1764 

2 

Do 

1754 

6 

Insert a comma after "usurpation.” 

Omit the brackets after "99” and before "Rice” 
and insert the words " also see ” between them, 
inserting a semicolon after " 99.” 

1764 

17 18 
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For "Hadarvalli ** read “Haduvalli.” 

For General Tymorsa ** read “(General Tymarsaa,” 
For ** Tammavadeva *' read " Tammayadeva ’* ; 
and for *'Tamma Rao” read Tamarao.” 

Insert of ** after one ** 

For “ Budhesabhavana ” read ''Budhesabhavana." 

For “ Ksheniapnra ** read Kshcmapura." 

Insert a comma after Tulu.*’ 

For “apparently” read “justly.” 

Insert the sentence be^^inning with the words “ As 
he is” and ending with “ (B. I. Ill 151),” after 
the words “at the end of this section *’ in lino 6 
on this page. 

lusert '* occupy ” after '• came to.” 

Insert “ finally ” after “and.” 

Insert a comma after “chief.” 

For “ Manavadunga ” read “ Manavadurga.” 

For ** issues ” read ** issue.” 

For “ the Rachiraja " read “ Pochiraja.” 

Insert “the” after “from.” 

For read ** Btisl^ahlrao." 

After “above” iusc^rt a semicolon in place of the 
comma. 

For Krismarao^* read Crinniartlo''' “(or 
Crisnarao.*’) 

Insert a comma after “ Krishna-Deva-Rayi-.” 

Insert “to” after “referred.” 

For/‘secrete” read “secret. 

Omit the comma after “attempt” and insert “and" 
after that word. 

Omit the word “and.” 

For “ Salvatirnaya” read “ Salvatirnya.” 

At the end of the quotation insert the following :— 
(See Chronicle of Nuniz in A H'orgotten Etnjiire, 
314-315). 

For “ Busbalarao ” read “Busbalrao.” 

Do 

For forgotten"' read Forgotten." 

Foi “135” read “315.” 

For “against” read “amongst.” 

Table of inscriptions. No. 9. Col. 3, line 6. For 
“Maha-raya” read “Maharaya.” 

For “ Gvandfija” read “ Ogemdraho;” and for 
“Gandaraje” read “Ganidarja.” 

For “351” read “327." 

Omit the comma after “Translation” and insert it 
after “ Part. ” 

For Kalpakshitlnlulliitika7ri" read " Kalpakshi- 
tiruhalatikam.'" omit the comma after "Kan- 
chanam-" for “ Kshmaye ” read “ Kshamayo ”; for 
"hiranya^vartharn" read "hir&nyAsvarathmn" 
and insert a comma after it; after "gosahaseram ” 
insert a comma in place of the hyphen. 
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CHAPTER XI--contd. 

For “Pernae” read “Femao.” 


12 

Insert the word “the” after “to.” 


7 

For “in” read “on.” 

1784 

20 

After “engineering” add “talents.” 

1792 

6 

Transfer the words “(who were also his sons-in- 

1798 

26 

law)” to the end of the sentence, “ after the word 
“ gopa.” 

For “ above” read “below.” 

1794 

7 

For “above” read “below.” 

1796 

10 

For ‘‘above ** read “ below.’* 

1796 

11-12 

Omit the bracket after “ Vemarasayya ” and put it 

1796 

31 

after “ record.” 

For ** Inscription ” read ‘‘ Inscriptions ” 

For Ghandikota ” read “Gandikota.” 

1797 

1 

1798 

28 

For “ descended ” read described. 

1800 

8 

Insert “the” between “of” and ‘‘Nayak. ” 

For “ Ghandikota ” read ” Gandikota ”. 

1800 

20 

1801 

28 

Omit the word the between “of ” and “Golkonda.” 

1808 

17 

Omit three. ” 

1804 

19 

Omit three,” 

1809 

16 1 

For “ Forgotten ” read “ Forgotten. ” 

1814 

6 ' 

Omit the words “in the Vizagapatam District.” 

For “getting” read “setting.” 

For “those” read ‘'these.” 

1817 

13 

1822 

40 

1826 

80 

Omit the word “the ” between “ with ” and “ Kutb” 

1828 

4 

After the word “establish,” add the following*-— 

1831 

19 

“ but who may have been the Masanada Eli 
Kutumana Malka-Odeya of the Malkapuram 
record referred to below. ” 

For “ good will ” read “ good-will. ” 

For “ jlijapur ” read “ Bijapur. ” 

1881 

Marginal note 

1847 

Ljast but one 

For ‘-surmised ” read “ surprised. ” 

1852 

line from bottom 
23 

For “there ” read “ these.” 

1869 

15 

For “ Gandikota” read “ Gandikota. ” 

1876 

24-25 

For “ Inscriptions of ” read “ Inscriptions of, ” 
Insert a bracket after “ Construction. ” 

1878 

6 from bottom ; 

1879 

3 

Insert a bracket after “ 176” and omit the bracket 

1881 

6 

before “Mr. ” 

For “are ” read “ is. ” 

1886 

Ijast line at 

For “fittedup ” read “ fitted up. ” 

1889 

bottom. 

10 

Between “and” and “appointed” insert the word 

1890 

10 

“ Saluva-Timma. ” 

For “ aring ” read “ a ring ”. 

1896 

11-12 

For “amendable ” read “ amenable ”. 

1896 

81 

For “ one ” ‘]%ad “ some 

1898 

21 

Insert a comma after “ Sivangi 

1901 

18 

For “ Madhwa’s ” read “ Madnva ”. 

1906 

10 

For “ they ” read “ the players.” 

1908 

10 

Omit “easily ” occurring aiter “may be.” 

1908 

4 from bottom 

For “Kasapatra ” read “ Kasavapatra. ” 

For “ KatDurgi ” read” Kulburgi.” 

For “ whereever ” read “ wherever.” 

1909 

2-3 

1910 

1 
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1911 

28 

After ''Kokatam ” insert “ village.** 

After “ also ** insert “ to his credit.’* 

1914 

25 

1922 

4 from bottom 

For “fondling ** read “fonndliug.’* 

For “gets ’* read “get.” 

195G 

17 

1965 

24 

Insert “ traced ” after “ also.*' 

1973 

1 

For ” reapproachments ** read " reapproachmont ” 
For 1536” read “ 1688.” 

1973 

15 

1974 

1974 

19 

26 

For “every” read “very.” 

For “ Sillaka” read “ Salaka.” 

1974 

34 

do 

1982 

4 

For “ Kalahasti ” read “ Kalahasti.” 

1992 

20 

Omit the comma after “ chiefs. *’ 

1986 

8 

Insert a semicolon after “ Srivallabhadilva.” 

19S6 

9 

Omit the point after “also,** 

1987 

9 

For “ Salaka” read “ Salaka.” 

1987 

11 

For ** alias (Saluva-Nayakan) ” rt'tad “ {alias Salnva- 
hlilyalian).** 

1987 

25 

Omit the bracket at the end of the Para. 

200(i 

16 

For “Ohaiidikota” read “ Gandikota.” 

2014 

Tjust lint* at 

For “ Pedda Tinima-Kanga ” read “ Pedda-Timina, 


bottom. 

Hanga.” 

For “ Anantdparam ” read “ Aiiaa/apiiram/* 

2018 

26 

2019 

28 

For SvarameJakalanidhi" read Hvartinifltfkahl• 



nidhi.** 

V7> 

6 

For “ Salaka ” read “ Salaka.” 

1 

14 

Omit the bracket before the word “ Sec*.’* 


6 

For “ abovementioned ” read “above mentioned.” 

2050 

16 

For “ Paiigalur” read “ Mangalur.” 

For “ Taramangalam ” read “ Taraniangalam.” 

For ‘^regard” read “regards.” 

Omit the word “ possibly.” 

2057 

29 

2087 

32 

2088 

19 

2094 

1 28 

For “ Pandharpur ” read “Pandharpur.” 

' For “ Vivasana^^ read Vivara7ia, 

2096 

13 

2099 

4 

Insert after ” 63 ”, a point in place of the comma. 
Insert a comma after “ later ” and another after 

2099 

8 



“ death.” 

2106 

14 

For “ Date” read “ 1558 A. D,” 

2106 

15 

Insert “in ” before “which. '* 


15 

After “ he ’* insert '* (Ruma-Raja).” 

2112 

16 

liefore “1477” insert the w'ord “ Saka.” 

2112 

ATtirf^inal note. 

Insert a comma after “ Tiruinnla I.” 

2113 

21 

For (Uioruka” read “ (Jbernku.” 

2127 

30 

For “ Veiigalamma ” read “ Veiigalamma.” 

2129 

10 

\ 

Add at end of the line : —One Tiinma-bhupala, des¬ 
cribed as his nephew (son of his sister Konarii- 
bika, by .Tabala, son of Anauta and Siddliiraja of 
the Siddbi family) is said to have been his 
minister. This fact is mentioned in the 
Prasanrmraghavlya- Vyfikhydnam y a commentary 
on Jayadeva’s Prasanna.rdyhaviyam by Charn- 
kiiri Liakshmana. This commentary is also called 



as TiminabUfipaliya, after Tirnmabhupala, who 
was the poet’s patron. The author states that he 



was requested to write the commentary by his 
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lAne 

Add 

21B0 

33 

CHAPTER XI—contd. 

patron and dedicate it to God Gopinatha wor¬ 
shipped at Kondavidu. The author gives a 
geneology of the Aravidu family and so far as it 
goes it agrees with the table given in this work. 
(See T C. of Mae of Madras Oriental Mss, 
Ijibrary III. i. Skt. A., R. No. 2388, pages 
2320-3224). 

For living ** read time.** 

2132 

8 

For “ This was dedicated by him to Pochiraju- 

2144 

Mar^^inal note. 

Naraparajii and hence its name KiivyalankCira- 
ChiHlamani" read Hence its name Kdvya.lan~ 
kdra-Chnddniani. This was dedicated by him 
to Pochi-raju Naraparaju.” 

Gmit “ (a).’* 

2149 

38 

For “ described ” read “ discovered.” 

2153 

3 

For “757 A.D.“ read “ 1577 A.I).“ 

2153 

4 

After “ 1913“ insert a comma in place of the semi- 

2164 

19 

colon. 

For “ Anantapiir 17 ’’ read Anantapur 171.” 

Before the word “ See’’ insert a bracket. 

2167 

5 From bottom. 


10 

For “ rc^qiicst ” rend “ conquest.” 

2154 

38 

For “ Vedamdrgha** read “ Vtdnmdrga 

For “made" read “entrusted.” 

2165 

35 

2166 

14 

For “Invisbed” read “lavish.” 

2167 

30 

Before “ Aliya-'Rama-Baja” add “of.” 

2169 

13 

After “ simple ” insert a comma. 

2171 

6 

For “ entitle” read “ entitles.” 


Table of copper¬ 

After No. 6 (a) add No. 6a :—Madras Museum Rpt. 


plate I'rants. 

1930 p. 15; Puthiir grant; dated in Vikriti, 

2177 

Table of In¬ 

Saka 1512 (Saturday, 4th July 1590 A.D.) 

No. 12, col. 4. For “1801” read “1601.” 

■ 

scriptions, 
serial uninber 
12 

28 

For “1906” read “1609.” 


13 

Omit the comma after “left. 

Kiiiil 

14 

For “on” read “an.” 


30 

Omit the word “lettrs” after “quoting." 


11 

For “ Father ” read “ Fathers,” 

9201 

16 

Do 

2204 

24 

After “Kingdom” insert the word “and." 

2204 

82-3 

For “unfortunate” read “unfeigned.” 

2206 

J^ast line at 

P*or “my” read “may.” 

2211 

bottom. 

27 

Insert a point after “ 1612,” 

For “these” read “Issues of this.” 

2216 

10 

2218 

18 

! For “are" read “is.” 

221H 

26 

Add at the end of the Para During this reign, a 



part of Northern India appears to have been 
visited by a traveller by name Henry Defeynes, 
commonly called by the name of the Manor of 
Moiitfort. He was undoubtedly a real traveller, 
whose narrative, however, is so miserably barren 
that A?i cjrucf a?id curious survey of all the East 
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Page I Line I Add 


CHAPTER Xl—eontd. 

Indies was perhaps the last title that it deserved. 
He started irom Paris iu 1608 and went overland 
to Ispahan, whence ho travelled by Kashin and 
Lar to Cambay. In the course of his travels, he 
visited Surat, Calicut, Sumatra, Macao ^ and 
Canton and on his return from China visited 
Bisnagat, identified with ** Bisnagar,*' ** where,** 
he says, ** the Kinu worships the tooth iA a 
monkey,** and the “ iiealm of Idalcan ** (the Adil 
Shah of Bijapur, who was then Ibrahim II). He 
returned home by the Cape route. (E.F. Oaten, 
Travels in India, 170, quoting^ Purchas His Pit* 
gHtnes), The “ Bisnagat ** referred to bv 
Defeynes has probably to be identified with 
the ruined capital rather than with the country 
or the kingdom of the same name. The remark 
that the king worships ** the tooth of a monkey,” 
if it is not a travellers* tale, should perhaps be 
construed as referring to the worship of animals 
held secred by the Hindus, so common in India 
from primitive times. 

2220 17 For “is” read “was.” 

2222 :12 Add at the end of tlie paraHis nephew Srl-Ranga- 

Hajafsou of his sister Konambika by Jabala, son 
of Ananta and grandson of Siddhiraja of the 
Siddhi family) is spoken of as having been his 
minister in Charukuri Ijakshmana's Praaanna- 
rdghavit/€t~Vgtikhytinai7iu, a work written at the 
instance of his brother Tiinmabhupala, w'ho W'as 
the Minister of Tiruniala. (See ante, T. C. of 
Mss. of the Madras. Oriental Mss. Library, 111, 
Skt. A., B. No. 2386, pp. 8220-8224). 

2227 11 For ^'Nellore Inscription** read *"Iiellore Inscrip¬ 

tions.** 

2227 11 After “25” insert a comma. 

2281 16 For **Kalapurnodaya*' read Kaldpurni»daya.** 

2234 27 For “Kondamma” read “ Kondamiua.’* 

2240 17 ITor “deathbed” read “death-bed.” 

2242 18-19 For “ Tirumalanibampura ” read '*Tirunialam 

hapura.” 

2246 27 After “ Siva,” insert double inverted commas. 

2247 21 For •* Chalukya ** read ” Chaiukya ”, 

2258 19 For “ benelicient ” read “ bcmefioent.” 

2263 85 For “iiiagnificieiit” read “magnificent.*' 

2259 1 For “ ill-fated" read “ill fitted.” 

2269 22 For “causes” read “cause.” 

2268 Marginal note For Hescuse ” read ** Rescue,** 

2268 38 For “He” read “The putative Son.” 

2269 28 In place of the point after the word “Court” insert 

a comma. 

2272 28 Insert a comma after “App. I. *' 

2276 6 For the semicolon after “ Series I,'* insert a comma. 

2277 Marginal note For •* Kanga” read ” Raya ” 

2285 24 Insert the w'ord “other** after “each. ” 
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JPage I Line Add 


CHAPTER XI—contd. 

2286 7 InBert the word “he” after “ and.” 

2286 liine 4 from Insert the words “at an” after the words “came in.” 

bottom. 

2293 Marginal note. For “opur” read “Topilr.” 

0304 21 For “ Crown prince ” read “ Crown-prince.” 

2304 25 For the daah between “crown” and “prince” insert 

a hyiphen. 

2304 31 Insert the word “not” after “did.” 

2309 22 For “fuel” read “funeral.” 

•2311 3 Insert a point after “eventualities.” 

2313 32 Omit the hyphen after “ comes.” 

2325 11 For “from” read “in.” 

2861 28 For Mcldure" read “ Madure." 

2352 14 For “the” read “his.” 

2363 14 For “record” read “ records.” 

2363 16 For “grants C. P.” read “C. P. grants.” 

2358 26 After “from” insert a bracket. 

2362 17 Insert double inverted commas before “of” and for 

“to” read “unto.” 

2866 26 For “recongnized” read “recognized.” 

2371 28 Insert a comma after “Ivie” and omit the comma 

after “Henry.” 

•2376 7 For “Sri-Ranga VI” read “Venkata II.” 

2380 13 For “Nayaks*” read “Nayaks” and insert a colon 

Marginal note. after “Nayaks.” 

2381 3 For “ ilfty,sore” read “ Mysoor.’* 

from bottom. 

2387 7 For “ 367” read “267.” 

2390 13 Add at the end :—Proenza’s statement referred to in 

the text deserves to be noticed at some length, the 
more so as other seventeenth century observers 
have referred to the “ hunt for noses *’ attributed 
to thc< Mysore Kings. “ Tl»e King of Mysore **, 
writes Pfoeuza, “ the first contriver of this bar¬ 
barity, himself lost his own nose and thus 
suffered the penalty which he deserved.*' This, 
as remarkea above, seems an obvious ex¬ 
aggeration as it is not confirmed from the 
Mysore side, Kanthlrava-Narasa I was the 
Mysore king at the time referred to and there is 
nothing to indicste from the mau 3 ' lithic records 
we have of him, that he lost his nose in the w'ars 
against Madura. The practice of cutting off the 
noses was evidently an old one. There is pro¬ 
bably an iuscriptiouai reference to it in E. C. Ill 
Scringapatam 14, dated in 1686 A. 1). Mr. Rice 
suggests that ilie words sarvafiga-?iasa-chh4di 
appearing in this copper-plate record might pro¬ 
bably be translated into ** cut off the noses of all 
arms (see Mgsttrr and Coorg front JnscripHona, 
130), quoting Manucci's Storia do 'Mogor (Irvin's 
translation and additional notes,Volume IV). He 
suggests that it w’-as a iiractice adopted by the 
Mysoreans in order to instil terror into the 
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Line 


Add 


CHAPTER Xl~-cont4. 


enemy. He himself sugf^ests i «t it havt* 

been a survival of an old le r,iiii cust(»iii, aifd 
quotes the followintJ: from Pi*, (vsaor Mai tltnu ll 
{Imperial Gaztrtteer ttf Intliu II we als4i Son-^- 
krit LUvrnturt\ -ISTf Probably tb«* <»iilv 
valuable contribution to siir^^erx to u hieb Incii:. 
can lay claim is tlx* art td f >*irrartil'u inl 
nose‘8. This opernti<ui (rhino pi.* ivi ba*^ been 
borrowed in niodf‘rii times fiort. India, when* 
ii!i]f;;lishmen hocame acniiaiiite 1 Attb it in the 
18th century.** The hetfars are fifti/i in Manuein 
to lctU3 on to the qiiartt*rsof tin* horse behind and 
cut off the noses of the horsemen. This mode of 
attack is paraneb*d In that of the wihl Irish at 
the end of tlie 14th century as described in 
Froissart'a i^hronirir, where it is said that tlx'V 
lean from the ^.jround hehind a horseman ant* 
einWace tire rider so ti^'^htJy tiiat he can in no 
way rid of them, ami cut his throat. 

Tlie following extract taken from the 7'nrf Si. 
(h'onjf Consultation book of January JfiTif reft'rs 
to this custom as prevalent in Mynoro: — 

“ Their custom is not to kill, but to cut off tlx* noses 
with the upper lips of the enemies; forwhicir 
they carry an iron instniiiietit with wlucJi they 
do it v«.*ry dexterously and carry away all the 
nosea and lips they despoyh* their etiemy’sof, for 
which they are. rew’arded by th** Naik of Mysore 
according to the number, and the reward is tlx* 
Ri'eator, if the beard appear on the upper lip. 
This way of warfare is very terrible to all that, 
those people eui^uf^e with, so that none care to 
meddle with them ; they boin^ also a resolute 
people and have destroyed many that have 
attempted them, for though they kill them not 
outright, yet they dit; by lingering deaths, if they 
make not themselves away sooner, as for the 
most part they do that are so wounded, the 
shame and dishonour of it being esteemed greater 
than the pain and difficulty of subsisting.’* 

This account is fully confirmed by Dr. Fryer, who 
travelled in India from 1676 to 1681. He refers 
to the Mysore ruler as the Baja of Saran* 
pataiu ”, which is, as suggested by Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler, doubtless the same as Seringapatam 
(see Marl?/ liecords of British India, 74). The 
following curious passage is taken from Fryer’s 
account:— 

** The Baja of Saranpatam (it should have been 
Chikka-Deva-Iiaja, 1672-1704; must not be slipped 
by in silence, because his W'ay of ffgbting differs 
from his neighbours; he trains up his soldiers to 
be expert at a certain instrument to seize on the 
noses of his enemies with that slight either in 
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Page Line 


CHAPTER Xl--contd. 

the iiold or in their camps, that a budget-full of 
them have been presented to their Lord for a 
breakfast; a thing, because it deforms them, so 
abashing, that few care to engage with him ; and 
this he makes use of because it is against his 
religion to kill anything. He enjoys a vast 
territory on the back of the zamorhin (Zamorin).” 

The reason assigned by Fryer would indicate that 
it was religious scruple that tuadi; Chikka'Dc>va 
and his predecessors adopt this kind of warfan?. 
But we know that neither Kauthirava nur 
Chikka-Deva were professing .lains in religion u» 
be such strict adherents to the doctrine of the 
sacredness of huinan life. Neither Saivisru nor 
VaiHhnavisiii inrulcates such a Indief, though 
they foster a humane spirit tusvards animals and 
men generally, Kveii Jain kings hH\4* never 
desistf'd from war as such, from ('handragupta to 
Vishnuvardbana, lH*cause it involved the killing 
ot human beings, though it was the horror that 
lie witnessed after a war that made Asnka turn 
away from it for ever and become an ardent 
Buddhist. (On the subject of “ nose-cutting ”, 
see, further, text of this work, Vol. II, page 2451, 
line 2 from bottom). 

insert a comma after •’Sfimbhaji." 

For “ Cheagaiiiala ” read “ C’haiigamala.*’ 

For “Venkata II” read “Venkata V.” 

Insert a comma after “ Kanthiraveiidra.” 

Insert a colon after “ “Jiteratiire.” 

For "ChfimjHi" read "Champa.'^ 

Add follow'ing notes:—Gdpa-Tmpa, author of Tala- 
tllpika^ has to be identified with Tippu (or 
Timma) son of Gopa, Goppa, or Gopa Tippa- 
Bhiipala mentioned in the pedigree of the Saluva 
Dynasty. The name Gopa-Tippa would then 
ni'eaii Tippa, son of Gopa. As will be seen from 
the pedigree, Gopa-Tippa has been identified 
with Tirurnaladeva-Maharaja of the inscriptions. 
He was evidently a minor ruling chief. In the 
colophans to his work, he describes himself as 
Gdpatippa-Bbupalaaiidas the moon to the Saluva 
family and as one who had known the depths of 
the Bharatamata i.c., the art of dancing. His 
work Tdlatllpika deals wdth the subject of 2'dla 
or the measurement of time in music. Evidently 
he was a great proficient in music and dancing. 
(See for a notice of his w^ork, 2\ C. of Mas. of 
the Madr€Ui Oriental Mss. Library^ I. i. Sanskrit 
C., K. No. 770, pages 1015-16). 
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Marginal note. 
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